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JAPAN :    ITS  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE. 


BY  MIDORI   KOMATZ. 


As  Tennyson,  whom  the  world  has  lately  had  to  moam,  truly 
declared :  — 

The  old  order  changeth,  giving  place  to  new, 

And  God  fulfils  Himself  in  many  ways 

Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world. 

The  old  Japan  has  gon*e  since  good-natured  Commodore  Perry 
peacefully  opened  its  long-closed  doors,  not  only  "giving  place,'' 
but  also  leaving  a  precious  legacy  to  its  successor;  and  the 
growth  of  the  new  Japan  is  quite  astonishing,  rapidly  rising  out 
of  darkness  like  the  morning  sun.  The  new  Japan  has  inherited 
from  her  mother  Greeklike  quick  perception,  Teutonlike  simplic- 
ity, ready  submission  to  the  superior,  insatiable  ambition  for  a 
higher,  better  life,  and  chivalric  sentiment  to  which  honor  is 
everything  and  life  or  wealth  nothing. 

She  has  adopted  from  her  new  acquaintances  all  the  attributes 
of  modern  civilization  —  the  representative  system  of  govern- 
ment from  England  ;  the  public  and  private  laws  from  France ; 
the  principles  of  liberty,  equality,  popular  education  and,  to  a 
degree,  Christianity  from  America;  the  railways,  telegraphs, 
postal  system,  manufacturing  implements  and  the  knowledge  of 
sciences  from  all  of  them.  Too  heterogeneous  as  these  different 
elements  seem,  to  be  combined  in  a  nation,  the  intense  love  of 
country,  which  is  the  predominant  characteristic  of  the  Japanese, 
superseding  every  other  consideration,  brings  about  harmony 
and  concord  everywhere.  Thus  it  appears  that  Japan  has  possi- 
bly a  better  government  than  that  of  Italy  or  Austria,  and  cer- 
tainly no  worse  people  than  those  of  Spain  or  Portugal. 

Yet  to  the  world  she  has  heretofore  been  known  only  as  a 
country  of  curiosity,  as  a  land  of  the  chrysanthemum  and  the 
Fuji-San,  as  a  nidus  of  queer  arts  and  petty  etiquette.     Some 
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would  flatter  her,  as  did  Sir  Edwin  Arnold ;  others  would  scoff 
at  her  malignantly  as  did  Mr.  Clement  Scott ;  hut  no  one  has 
truly  perceived,  much  less  appreciated,  her  real  worthiness.  Li 
Hung  Chang,  the  well  known  Chinese  viceroy,  is  reported  to 
have  declared  shortly  before  the  present  war  broke  out:  "The 
Japanese,  like  the  monkey,  imitate  almost  anything  with  admir- 
able skill.  But,"  added  the  illustrious  statesman,  "they  are 
nothing  more  than  monkeys  after  all."  The  repeated  refusal  of 
the  foreign  powers  to  conclude  the  treaty  revision  is,  above  all, 
an  unmistakable  evidence  that  Japan  has  not  yet  been  recognized 
as  a  nation  sui  juris  in  the  civilized  world. 

Thus  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  when  Japan,  with  a  hand- 
ful of  warriors  and  a  few  groups  of  pigmy  islands,  boldly  decided 
to  plunge  herself  into  the  sea  of  "iron  and  blood,"  to  defend  her 
rights  and  honor  against  that  gigantic  empire  of  China,  whose 
territory  is  larger  than  all  the  countries  of  Europe  put  together, 
and  whose  population  amounts  to  a  little  less  than  one  third  of 
all  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  the  world  simply  laughed,  perhaps 
imagining  Jack  going  to  fight  against  the  giant. 

But  now,  like  thunderbolts  from  a  clear  sky,  daily  reports 
have  unfolded  before  the  eyes  of  the  world  the  dazzling  tidings 
that  Jack  has  repeatedly  inflicted  heavy  blows  upon  the  Giant 
both  by  land  and  sea.  The  stronghold  of  Phdng-Yang,  which 
has  long  been  regarded  as  impregnable,  standing  upon  a  natur- 
ally protected  hill,  built  with  great  skill  and  excellent  care,  and 
guarded  by  a  select  army  of  twenty  thousand  strong,  has  been 
captured  after  a  desperate  yet  very  short  fight  of  only  twelve 
hours.  At  Yaloo,  fourteen  Chinese  warships,  two  of  which  were 
enormous  ironclads,  with  four  torpedo-boats  in  addition,  met  a 
Japanese  fleet  consisting  of  twelve  men-of-war,  one  of  which  was 
but  a  transformed  merchant  vessel.  By  one  stroke  five  of  the 
Chinese  ships  were  sunk  or  burned,  and  not  one  escaped  severe 
damage;  while  the  Japanese  triumphantly  retired  with  no  loss, 
save  that  two  of  their  ships  sustained  considerable  injury.  Had 
the  Japanese  not  forgotten  their  torpedo-boats,  what  might  have 
been  the  fate  of  our  enemies  I  Then  came  the  fall  of  Port  Arthur, 
the  Gibraltar  of  China.  Here  the  Japanese  once  more  displayed 
extraordinary  tactics  and  wonderful  courage,  and  surprised  the 
world  more  than  ever. 

Some  attribute  these  victories  to  the  superiority  of  our  military 
skill  which  we  adopted  from  the  West,  others  to  the  inferiority 
of  the  warlike  implements  of  our  foe ;  both  are  true  in  a  certain 
measure.  The  victory  of  battle,  however,  does  not  always 
depend  upon  the  skill  of  combatants  or  upon  the  excellence  of 
arms,  much  less  upon  the  number  of  troops ;  but  it  does  depend, 
in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  bravery,  loyalty  and  patriotism  of 
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the  soldiers.  Thns  a  few  Athenian  veterans  defeated  and 
repulsed  at  Marathon  that  immense  army  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand Persians.  Thus  a  handful  of  General  Jackson's  ^half- 
armed  and  half-drilled"  recruits  well-nigh  annihilated  the  so- 
called  invincible  redcoats  fre/sh  from  the  victorious  fields  of 
Spain.  So  let  us  not  forget  that  the  flower  of  the  Japanese,  I 
mean  the  /Samurai^  who  are  likened  to  cherry  blossoms,  the 
brilliancy  of  which  surpasses  all  other  kindred  beauties,  and 
which  drop  down  before  withering ;  the  Samurai^  whose  loyalty 
to  their  emperor,  whose  affection  for  their  country,  and  whoes 
"unbought  grace  of  life"  have  been  tried  and  cherished  for 
thousands  of  years;  the  Samurai^  whose  undaunted  courage, 
shrinking  from  no  danger  or  death,  challenges  that  of  the  Roman 
Regulus,  and  whose  boundless  valor  even  surpasses  that  of  the 
Spartan  youth  who  concealed  his  pains  with  smiles  while  the 
stolen  fox  within  his  robe  was  tearing  out  his  vitals,  —  these 
Samurai  are  our  soldiers.  To  whatever  causes  the  victories 
may  be  ascribed,  Japan  has  proved  to  be  a  strong  nation ;  and 
we  hear  the  world  declare,  "  Japan  is  now  everywhere  recognized 
as  one  of  the  Great  Powers,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  in  the 
East."     But  Japan  has  proved  more  th^n  merely  strong. 

As  to  the  causes  of  the  war,  more  than  enough  has  been  said 
both  by  the  foreigners  and  by  my  own  countrymen.  It  is  plain 
that  China  and  Japan  had  been  travelling  in  opposite  directions, 
the  one  progressive  and  the  other  retrogressive,  the  one  civiliz- 
ing and  the  other  barbarous ;  and  the  conflict  was  inevitable. 
China  violated  the  Tien-Tsin  treaty  by  despatching  troops  to 
Corea  without  giving  timely  notice  to  Japan  as  agreed  upon, 
and  further  ignored  international  law  by  landing  her  soldiers  in 
the  disguise  of  merchants.  China  behaved  toward  Japan  with 
contempt  and  injustice,. and  treated  her  like  a  child. 

But  I  wish  here  to  state  another  cause  which,  while  important 
and  vital  in  its  nature,  is  not  so  well  known.  In  the  latter  part 
of  last  spring,  it  became  known  that  China  was  forming  an  alarm- 
ing—  conspiracy  shall  I  say? — to  dispatch  the  Corean  sov- 
ereign and  reduce  his  kingdom  to  a  province  under  the  Chinese 
suzerainty.  Evidiently  this  plot  was  conceived  in  order  to  jeop- 
ardize the  progressive  influence  and  the  ever  swelling  interest  of 
Japan  in  the  Coresm  peninsula,  although  some  believe  that  China 
was  anxious  to  check  the  Russian  encroachment.  The  Northern 
Bear  was  promised  a  prize  in  the  Pamirs,  on  condition  that  he 
should  keep  his  claws  o£E  this  plot.  The  Western  Lion  would 
rather  have  had  the  rising  crest  of  the  "  England  in  the  East " 
crushed  down.  But  Judge  Denny  boldly  published  a  statement 
that  "a  plot  was  formed  by  the  Chinese  to  assassinate  the  Corean 
king  in  order  to  prevent  his  interference  with  their  plans."    Rev. 
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H.  Loomis  declared  that  "  China  took  the  money  of  the  Coreane 
for  its  own  use,  and  left  the  country  bankrupt  and  wretched  to 
the  last  degree." 

Just  in  time,  the  outbreak  of  the  Tong-Hak  rebellion  in  Corea 
gave  China  a  splendid  opportunity,  which  she  would  not  hesitate 
a  moment  in  seizing  upon.  In  spite  of  her  treaties  and  pub- 
lic communications,  not  only  with  Japan  but  also  with  the  United 
States,  England,  France  and  other  principal  powers,  in  which  she 
had  openly  acknowledged  and  repeatedly  affirmed  the  mdepend- 
ence  of  Corea^  China  now  faithlessly  declared,  "  In  response  to 
the  request  of  our  tributary  state^  Corea,  we  are  obliged  to  dis- 
patch troops  in  order  to  deliver  her  from  the  present  distress." 
In  this  declaration  Japan  saw  the  teeth  of  China.  She  protested 
in  vain.  Presently  the  Chinese  regulars  followed  the  disguised 
soldiers  who  had  previously  entered  Corea. 

How  could  Japan  now  silently  sit  down  ?  Her  subjects  and 
interest  in  Corea  were  in  imminent  danger ;  her  good  neighbor 
itself  was  fast  approaching  the  brink  of  destruction,  led  by  the 
self-appointed,  malignant  benefactor  who  caused  her  to  appeal 
for  succor  and  promptly  responded  to  the  appeal.  All  this  was 
nothing  but  a  farce ;  China  was  planning  to  poison  the  very  person 
whom  she  pretended  to  cure.  Every  civilized  law  recognizes  the 
right  to  defend  oneself  and  to  prevent  any  attempt  to  murder 
another.  Once  the  English  common  law  punished  even  an  out- 
sider who  stood  idle  and  failed  to  interfere  in  the  commission  of 
murder.  That  this  action  of  China,  briefly  stated  above,  being 
the  most  flagrant  violation  of  international  law,  would  constitute, 
even  if  it  stood  alone,  a  sufficient  casus  belli  on  the  part  of  Japan, 
we  can  easily  comprehend  without  going  to  Grotius  or  Vattel. 
But  the  Japanese  are  far  from  depending  solely  upon  the  techni- 
calities of  law;  it  is  after  being  compelled  by  the  dictates  of 
humanity  that  she  has  Anally  unsheathed  her  sword. 

"  This  is  the  war  of  righteousness ;  let  us  show  what  a  right- 
eous war  is,  alike  to  the  foe  and  to  the  world,"  is  the  popular 
clamor  of  Japan.  The  Japanese  army  is  not  an  army  of  the  em- 
peror or  of  the  government  merely,  but  it  is,  indeed,  the  army  of 
the  people  who,  while  privately  freely  contributing  money  or 
provisions,  have  voted  for  a  war  loan  extraordinary  of  ye/i  150,- 
000,000,  with  scarcely  a  dissentient  voice.  Our  press,  as  well  as 
our  government,  is  constantly  urging  our  soldiers  to  refrain  from 
avenging  themselves,  no  matter  how  barbarously  the  foe  might 
act.  But  warning  is  almost  unnecessary.  No  picture  could  be 
more  touching  than  that  where  the  slightly  wounded  Japanese 
soldiers,  perhaps  growing  more  sympathetic  on  account  of  their 
own  afflictions,  are  dragging  more  severely  wounded  enemies 
toward  the  field  hospital. 
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Even  the  foreigners  were  not  idle  in  alleviating  the  suffering 
caused  by  war.  Mr.  A.  B.  De  Guerville,  the  most  trustworthy 
war  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald^  was  seen  at  Phdng- 
Yang  assuring  the  Chinese  prisoners,  who  were  frightened  al- 
most to  death,  that  they  need  not  be  afraid  of  the  Japanese, 
because  the  latter,  being  a  civilized  people,  would  receive  them 
in  Japan  with  kindness  and  generosity,  just  as  they  were  treat- 
ing the  first  captives  from  the  Tsao-Kiang,  which  he  had  seen 
with  his  own  eyes.  None  of  them,  however,  seemed  to  believe 
him,  probably  thinking  that  the  "  foreign  devil "  was  making  a 
joke  at  their  expense.  And  it  was  not  until  they  arrived  in 
Japan,  where  our  empress  herself,  as  patroness  of  the  Red 
Cross  Society,  was  preparing  lint  and  bandages  to  distribute 
among  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  soldiers  without  distmction^ 
and  where  they  were  allowed  to  wash  themselves  and  replace 
their  dirty  apparel  with  clean  Japanese  clothes,  that  these  poor 
Chinese  realized  their  situation. 

My  own  father,  in  his  recent  letter  io  me,  wrote  among  other 
things  that  he  had  visited  one  of  the  hospitals  in  Tokio,  where 
about  fifty  wounded  Chinese  are  located.  They  are  well  pro- 
vided for,  well  cared  for,  and  moreover  are  daily  receiving  not 
merely  kind  words  but  cakes  and  candies  from  our  benevolent 
ladies.  When  my  father  asked  them  what  they  thought  of  our 
treatment,  one  of  them  promptly  wrote  on  paper  (as  we  cannot 
understand  each  other  except  in  writing)  these  words,  "  I  can- 
not realize  whether  we  are  still  in  this  wicked  world  or  in  that 
holy  paradise."  Another  wrote :  "  As  your  government  does 
not  cause  us  to  cut  off  our  queues,  I  suppose  that  we  shall  all  be 
sent  back  to  China  as  soon  as  peace  is  restored.  I  have  a  wife, 
four  children,  and  a  father  eighty  years  old,  who  surely  believe 
me  dead  long  since ;  how  they  will  be  surprised  when  they  see 
me  alive  once  more !  " 

Turning  our  eyes  upon  the  other  side  of  the  belligerents,  we 
see  very  different  pictures.  Never  before  have  I  imagined  that 
our  neighbors,  the  descendants  of  the  benignant  Confucius, 
are  so  atrocious  and  cruel.  I  never  could  have  believed  the  re- 
port that  the  Chinese  lop  off  the  heads  from  the  enemies, 
wounded  and  captured  alike,  had  not  the  facts,  worse  than  that ' 
by  the  way,  confirmed  it.  It  has  now  become  notorious  that  the 
Chinese  authorities  issued  edicts  offering  considerable  sums  of 
money  for  the  heads  and  limbs  of  the  Japanese.  Some  foreign 
correspondents  report  that  money  is  being  paid,  not  only  for 
the  whole  head,  but  even  for  part  of  it  —  so  much  for  the  nose 
and  so  much  for  the  ear ;  but  this  I  have  no  authority  to  con- 
firm. At  Phong- Yang,  among  the  trophies  captured  were  found 
copies  of  the  edicts  in  which  different  sums  of  money  were 
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offered  for  the  heads  and  right  arms  of  the  Japanese ;  and  these 
served  to  explain  the  otherwise  mysterious  sight  of  headless  and 
armless  corpses  of  our  soldiers  which  were  discovered  in  various 
Chinese  forts.  Mr.  De  Guerville,  to  whom  I  have  already 
alluded,  says :  — 

Just  before  leaving  Einchow  the  Japanese  heard  from  the  inhabi- 
tants, whom  they  had  been  feeding,  that  two  Japanese  spies  had  been 
burned  alive,  after  suffering  frightful  tortures.  On  the  19th,  two  days 
before  the  capture  [of  Port  Arthur],  the  whole  army  had  to  pass  before 
the  mutilated  remains  of  their  comrades  —  mutilated  in  a  way  that, 
out  of  respect  for  the  readers  of  the  Herald^  I  cannot  describe  in  detail. 
On  entering  Port  Arthur,  as  Mr.  Creelman  himself  states,  they  saw  the 
heads  of  their  slain  comrades  hanging  on  cords,  with  uoses  and  ears 
gone.  There  was  a  wide  arch  on  main  street  decorated  with  bloody 
Japanese  heads. 

A  native  correspondent  from  the  Koku-Min^  writing  of  the 
same  scene,  adds,  '^  Before  this  horrible  sight  our  humanity  was 
shocked  and  we  cried  out,  *  Ah,  the  Chinese  are  not  only  our 
enemies,  but  they  are  common  foes  of  civilization ! ' "  And  it 
was  here  that  our  soldiers  once  for  all  refused  quarter  to  the 
enemies.  Even  this  our  government  deplores  as  a  national 
shame,  and  it  is  now  making  a  rigid  investigation  in  order  to 
maintain  the  reputation  of  the  Empire.  With  this  single  excep- 
tion, the  Japanese  soldiers  have  not  only  restrained  their  anger 
but  treated  the  enemy's  captives  and  wounded  with  marked 
kindness  even  before  the  awful  sight  of  their  brutally  decapitated 
and  mutilated  compatriots. 

On  the  battlefield  of  Phong- Yang,  four  Chinese  boatmen  were 
forced  to  help  our  army  transport  provisions  across  the  river. 
Evidently  they  all  expected  to  be  beheaded,  according  to  their 
method  of  treating  their  enemies,  the  Japanese.  To  their  great 
amazement,  a  large  sum  of  money  was  given  to  them,  and  also 
passports  so  that  they  could  return  to  China  safely.  These 
poor  Chinese  only  looked  at  one  another,  unable  to  understand 
what  this  meant.  Then  there  was  a  Chinese  woman,  very  pretty 
and  ladylike ;  she  was  the  wife  of  a  Chinese  telegraph  operator, 
and  came  to  the  Japanese  army  to  ask  for  the  release  of  her  hus- 
band who  was  among  the  captives.  In  the  midst  of  16,000  sol- 
diers and  coolies,  the  only  woman,  the  enemy's  woman,  was  per- 
fectly safe  and  treated  with  the  utmost  respect.  A  foreigner, 
one  of  the  eye  witnesses  of  these  facts,  cries  out,  '<  If  these  facts 
do  not  speak  for  the  highly  civilized  condition  of  Japan,  I  do  not 
know  what  will." 

The  Japanese  are  establishing  provisional  government  wher- 
ever they  have  conquered  in  Manchooria,  releasing  the  inhabi- 
tants from  one  year's  revenues.    Our  soldierb)  are  strictly  re- 
quired to  pay  for  everything,  even  for  a  pail  of  water  or  a  box  of 
-^.^unatches.    Under  the  mild  administration  of  the  conquerors,  the 
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Chinese  are  perfectly  oontented,  much  preferring  it  to  their  own 
harsh,  exacting,  disorderly  goyemment ;  an  event  which  doubt- 
less greatly  increases  Sir  Thomas  Wade's  dread  of  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  Japanese  dynasty  in  Pekin. 

It  is  rather  a  misfortune  that  Japan,  in  this  enlightened  age,  has 
been  destined  to  prove  her  worthiness  by  the  success  of  arms. 
Still,  otherwise  she  could  never  have  accomplbhed  what  she  has 
done.  By  this  she  has  convinced  the  world  that  the  Asiatic  can 
use  the  ^*  resources  of  science,**  the  enchanted  armor  in  which 
Europe  fancied  herself  panoplied  forever.  By  this  she  has  ex- 
ploded, as  the  London  Spectator  confesses,  the  English  central 
idea  that  the  yellow  races  were  destined  to  remain  weak  and 
semi-civilized,  so  that  the  white  peoples  could  deal  with  them  very 
much  as  they  pleased.  Above  all  she  has  fully  proved  that  the 
Yamato  race,  if  not  all  the  yellow  races,  is  not  immovable,  but 
can  improve,  can  not  only  adopt  and  adapt,  but  also  thoroughly 
imbibe  and  digest  all  the  principles  of  civilization. 

But  what  will  Japan  do  hereafter?  Will  she,  as  the  PaU 
MaU  Gazette  is  afraid,  consolidate  her  neighboring  huge  empire 
with  her  own,  and,  combining  <<  Japanese  adroitness  and  Chinese 
solidity,"  dangerously  disturb  the  omnipresent  interest  of  Eng- 
land ?  Or  will  she,  as  the  Jieview  of  Jieviews  predicts,  liken- 
ing her  to  a  ^« human  tiger"  tasting  blood  once  more,  '^devour 
all  the  Eastern  victims?  These  suspicions  are  by  no  means 
absurd,  nor  are  they  unreasonable.  Emboldened  and  flushed 
with  the  brilliant  victories  over  the  colossus  ten  times  as  large  as 
herself,  the  excitable  and  sentimental  Japan  is  a  just  object  of 
dread."  Now  let  us  look  into  the  disposition  of  this  dangerous 
nation. 

Professor  Ladd,  of  Yale,  in  a  recent  issue  of  Scribner's  Maga- 
zine^ somewhat  fully  discussed  the  mental,  characteristics  of  the 
Japanese.  While  I  very  much  regret  that  I  cannot  approve 
most  of  the  statements  of  so  eminent  a  philosopher  for  the  rea- 
son that  they  are  taken  from  inconsiderable  and  otherwise  ex- 
treme instances ;  I  most  candidly,  and  gladly  too,  admit  that  we 
Japanese  are  a  people  preeminently  guided  by  the  '^  sentimental 
temperament,"  in  which  category  he  sums  up  our  mental  char- 
acteristics. Indeed  there  is  no  nation,  even  the  French  not  ex- 
cepted, more  excitable  and  sentimental  than  is  the  Japanese.  It 
is,  nevertheless,  this  "  sentimental  temperament "  of  the  people 
that  has  made  Japan  what  it  is.  Take  it  out  of  them,  you  will 
find  in  them  little  difference  from  other  inert,  slothful,  moribund 
yellow  races.  The  Japanese  are  sensitive  to  honor,  therefore  to 
defend  it  they  are  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives ;  they  are  sensi- 
tive to  progress,  therefore  they  contend  for  matching  the  Euro- 
pean civilization ;  they  are  sensitive  to  dignity,  therefore  they 
strive  to  enter  into  the  enlightened  family  of  the  world ;  they 
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are  sensitive  to  humanity,  therefore  they  embrace  Christian- 
ity as  soon  as  they  are  convinced  of  its  benignant  and  benevolent 
power. 

Would  you  accuse  us  of  fickleness?  I  will  admit  it,  but  I  wish 
to  add  that  it  is  the  only  dark  side  of  our  character.  Every 
sensitive  person  is  changeable  when  he  is  not  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  the  preeminence  of  what  he  is  dealing  with.  Once 
convince  the  Japanese  of  a  right  principle,  surely  they  will 
grasp  it  with  enthusiasm  and  sincerity.  Once  start  them  in  the 
right  direction,  they  will  at  once  march  toward  it  with  all 
energy  and  without  ceasing.  If,  therefore,  they  should  be 
guided  by  sound  judgment  and  controlled  by  solid  principle, 
they  would  be  a  hopeful  people.  Even  Professor  Ladd,  who 
seems  to  regard  the  Japanese  civilization  as  but  a  crust  thick, 
concludes  his  argument  with  these  words,  "  As  yet,  however, 
we  have  confidence  in  the  larger  hope  for  the  future  of  this  most 
^interesting '  of  Oriental  races." 
.  For  what  principle,  toward  what  goal,  are  the  Japanese  most 

likely  to  direct  their  national  energy?  is  the  next  question. 

During  the  last  few  decades  the  world  has  accomplished  a  tre- 
mendous advancement,  which  is,  indeed,  the  greatest  surprise  in  its 
history.  No  one,  who  h^d  a  chance  to  visit  the  Columbian  World's 
Exposition  at  Chicago,  fails  to  express  his  or  her  profound  admir- 
ation at  the  wondrous  progress  of  modern  civilization,  which 
most  countries  on  the  earth  were  shown  to  have  achieved.  This 
progress,  however  wonderful,  is  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  mate- 
rial; and  one  might  be  tempted  to  conclude,  with  Thomas 
Buckle,  that  civilization  simply  means  an  intellectual  develop- 
ment, and  proudly  rejoice  in  the  hope  of  prospective  wonders 
which  another  decade  may  possibly  bring  forth.  But  the  wor- 
thiness of  mankind  should  never  be  measured  merely  by  the  im- 
provement of  outward  appearance. 

While  we  have  seen,  perhaps,  more  than  enough  in  the  mate- 
rial development,  what  insignificant  progress  and  what  sad  con- 
ditions we  are  to  observe,  if  we  turn  our  eyes  upon  the  moral 
side  of  the  world's  civilization !  It  is  high  time,  we  cannot  help 
believing,  that  we  should  direct  our  energy  toward  the  better- 
ment of  human  character,  and  the  realization  of  that  long  looked 
for  dge  cTor,  Nor  is  the  time  unripe.  "Utopia,"  "Oceana" 
and  "  Looking  Backward  "  are  being  warmly  discussed,  although 
there  are  many  who  laugh  at  them  as  day  dreams. 

It  is  John  Bright,  if  I  remember  correctly,  who  declared  that 
there  is  no  permanent  greatness  to  a  nation  except  it  be  based 
upon  morality.  It  is  Herbert  Spencer  who  predicted  that  the 
*^  better  ideal  of  life  may  come  to  prevail,  the  truth  that  moral 
beauty  is  higher  than  intellectual  power." 

Now  this  is  what  the  Japanese  fully  recognize  and  earnestly 
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seek  to  realize.  Their  ambition  is  too  lofty  to  follow  the  mad 
example  of  Persia  or  Rome.  Their  sense  of  national  responsi- 
bility is  too  sober  to  drink  in  the  empty  dreams  of  Alexander 
and  Napoleon.  The  false  idea  that ''  Force  rules  the  world  "  is 
a  mere  phantasm  reflected  on  the  mind  of  the  short- sighted 
statesman  or  the  headlong  adventurer.  Every  nation  has  a 
higher  mission ;  all  great  countnes  have  contributed  to  the 
world's  civilization  in  one  way  or  another :  for  instance,  Egypt 
by  its  sciences,  the  Jewish  kingdom  by  its  religion,  Greece  by 
its  philosophy  and  arts,  Rome  by  its  jurisprudence  and  culture, 
Japan  by  —  what?    That  is  the  question.  ' 

There  is  a  mission  still  unfulfilled  by  any  nation,  that  is,  the 
realization  of  a  kingdom  of  righteousness,  a  realm  of  justice  and 
purity,  a  virtuous  nation  such  as  would  be  looked  upon  with  re- 
spect and  deference  in  the  world's  intercourse,  just  as  a  virtuous 
person  is  loved  and  esteemed  in  the  community.  It  is  the 
achievement  of  this  mission  which  is  the  sole  aspiration  of  the 
Japanese.  This  is  the  principle  to  which  they  are  attached,  this 
is  the  goal  for  which  they  aim.  Wherefore  the  world  may  rest 
assured  that  Japan  is  neither  a  ^  human  tiger  "  nor  a  disturber  of 
peace. 

Kant  of  Germany  appeals  for  perpetual  peace  on  earth,  and 
Tolstoi  of  Russia  cries  for  fraternal  solidarity  of  nations.  Yet  so 
long  as  the  nations  move  according  to  the  dictates  of  self-interest 
instead  of  righteousness,  and  so  long  as  the  unjust  compel  a 
Gideon,  an  Adolphus,  a  Frederick,  an  Immanuel,  a  Washington 
or  a  Mikado,  as  in  the  present  case,  to  take  up  arms  in  order  to 
defend  himself  or  rescue  the  oppressed,  so  long  the  idea,  however 
precious,  will  remain  a  castle  in  the  air.  Let  each  of  the  nations, 
therefore,  first  elevate  its  own  national  morality,  and  sweep  the 
unjust  from  the  face  of  the  earth  I  Then,  and  only  then,  we 
may  realize  our  dream  of  perpetual  peace  on  earth  and  fraternal 
solidarity  of  nations. 

May  I  add  a  word  outside  of  my  argument  ?  Nothing  could 
be  more  gratifying  to  me  than  to  see  the  Americans,  whom  we 
Japanese  regard  as  the  most  advanced  nation  in  the  civilized 
world,  as  well  as  our  best  friends,  so  profoundly  symphathize 
with  the  cause  of  our  country  on  almost  all  occasions.  That 
may  be  due,  I  think,  either  to  the  genial  goodwill  towards  every 
progressive  people,  or  to  the  natural  magnanimity,  incapable  of 
jealousy  or  envy,  on  the  part  of  the  Americans.  Count 
Hirobumi  Ito,  our  premier,  is  reported  to  have  said  :  "  A  few  of 
our  officers  who  were  in  Europe  when  the  war  broke  out,  and 
who  immediately  returned  through  the  United  States,  have  told 
us,  with  much  emotion,  of  friendly  feelings  and  hearty  reception 
they  met  with  everywhere  there.  Once  more  we  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  finding  out  who  are  our  friends." 


SCIENTIFIC    TEMPERANCE    INSTRUCTION    IN 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


BY  FRANCES   E.   WILLARD,  PRESIDENT   NATIONAL  W.  C.  T.  U. 


SuTPOSE  you  take  a  watch,  full  jeweled,  of  finest  Geneva 
workmanship,  and  put  it  in  a  case  made  of  gold,  then  in  one 
made  of  silver,  then  in  one  made  of  porcelain.  You  will  find 
that  it  keeps  just  as  good  time  in  a  cheap  case  as  in  a  costly  one, 
because  there  is  no  interdependence  between  the  watch  and  its 
environment.  But  God  has  wound  up  a  watch  in  this  snug, 
round  box  on  the  top  of  your  head  and  mine,  warranted,  with 
good  usage,  to  tick  right  on  with  thoughts  for  eighty  or  a  hun- 
dred years  —  a  watch  with  the  mainspring  of  reason,  the  balance 
wheel  of  judgment,  the  fine  jewels  of  imagination  and  fancy,  the 
dial  plate  of  a  human  face  divine,  and  the  pointers  of  character 
thereon ;  and  this  wonderful  watch,  the  human  brain,  cannot 
keep  as  good  time  in  a  coarse  case  as  in  a  fine  one,  for  there  is 
the  closest  interdependence  between  the  brain  and  its  environ- 
ment, between  the  tissues  of  the  body  and  the  temper  of  the 
soul.    , 

Just  as  Theodore  Thomas  or  Sir  Michael  Costa  controls  an 
orchestra  with  his  baton,  or  an  engineer  his  engine  with  the 
throttle  valve,  or  an  operator  his  telegraph  line  with  the  key,  so 
the  wonderful  prisoner  in  the  brain  controls  the  body's  intricate 
machinery.  Given  so  much  clear  thought,  and  you  will  get  so 
much  clear  action ;  given  so  much  crazed  thought,  and  you  will 
get  so  much  crazed  action.  There  is  not  an  axiom  of  mathe- 
matics more  fixed  than  this  physical  law.  The  man  who  can't 
think  his  own  thoughts,  though  nobody  hinders  him ;  can't  speak 
his  own  words,  though  everybody  wishes  that  he  could ;  can't 
use  his  own  five  senses,  though  they  were  given  him  for  that 
specific  purpose;  and  whose  cruelty  is  greatest  toward  those  he 
loves  the  best,  presents  nature's  supreme  illustration  of  the  law 
that  alcoholic  stimulants  have  no  business  in  the  economics  of  a 
well-ordered  physicallife,  —  and  the  time  to  teach  this  law  is  just 
as  soon  as  a  child's  brain  can  take  it  in. 

But  the  same  truth  is  illustrated  from  another  point  of  view. 
The  geography  of  character  is  a  "  branch "  sure  to  be  taught 
some  day  in  public  schools.     But  character  b  bounded  on  the 
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north  by  sobriety,  on  the  east  by  integrity,  on  the  west  by  in- 
dustry, and  on  the  south  by  gentleness,  and  these  cardinal  points 
are  all  determined  by  the  first,  sobriety.  Clearly  note  that  this 
virtue  must  precede  that  of  integrity.  As  George  Eliot  has  said, 
with  her  almost  prenatural  discrimination,  ^'  We  cannot  command 
veracity  at  will;  the  power  of  seeing  and  reporting  truth  is  a 
form  of  health  that  has  to  be  delicately  guarded."  Dr.  Benjamin 
Ward  Richardson,  the  leading  specialist  of  England,  has  spent 
more  than  twenty-two  years  studying  the  effects  of  alcoholic 
stimulants.  During  a  series  of  experiments  he  associated  three 
hundred  chief  physicians  with  him  in  this  study,  and  they  met  in 
London  semi-annually  to  give  results.  In  one  conclusion  all 
agreed,  and  it  was  this :  No  form  of  degeneracy  produced  by 
alcoholic  beverages  is  more  invariable  than  the  drinker's  untruth- 
fulness in  word  and  deed.  The  person  who  drinks  will  use  all 
his  ingenuity  to  conceal,  first,  the  fact  itself,  next  its  conse- 
quences ;  and  soon  the  fine  edges  of  perception  and  conscience 
are  worn  away,  so  that  he  is  untrustworthy  in  everything. 
Therefore  sobriety  outranks  integrity  as  an  essential  of  genuine 
character. 

Next  comes  industry.  But  the  muscles  are  only  "middlemen  " 
'twixt  mind  and  matter ;  their  masters  are  the  nerves  or  message 
bearers,  and  alcohol  strikes  for  the  brain  as  a  panther  leaps  upon 
a  deer.  Consequently  the  muscles,  receiving  ^Tong  orders  from 
the  great  nerve  centre,  move  in  unwieldy  fashion ;  the  hand  can- 
not grasp  tools,  the  foot  reports  distance  inaccurately ;  the  man 
is  transformed  from  a  toiler  to  a  reeler,  and  proof  most  painful 
and  humiliating  is  given  that  sobriety  outranks  industry  upon  the 
map  of  character. 

But  gentleness  remains  to  be  considered.  It  is  the  perfect 
flower  of  strength,  the  ornament  of  industry,  the  fragrance  of 
integrity;  and  gentleness  cannot  live  without  sobriety.  That  is 
its  vital  breath,  its  native  air.  For  gentleness  is  "  governor  "  of 
character's  great  engine,  the  plumb  line  of  its  perfectness,  the 
binnacle  that  holds  its  compass  true,  so  that,  when  you  have 
"boxed  the  compass,"  you  shall  find  sobriety  the  virtue  that 
dominates  all  others,  since  the  clear,  calm,  normal  brain  turns 
the  pointer  of  all  human  hope.  Why  should  it  not  be  so?  This 
body  that  we  live  in  is  in  a  sense  the  universe  to  us.  We  get  no 
light  save  that  which  comes  in  through  this  strange  sky-light  of 
the  brain.  The  man  wonderful  lives  in  a  house  beautiful,  and  it 
is  all  in  all  to  him.  It  was  meant  to  be  his  perfect  instrument 
and  not  his  prison.  Perfect  obedience  to  its  law  would  make 
him  the  true  microcosm  —  the  mirror  of  the  universe  —  nay,  of 
its  Creator. 

In  his  ignorance  man  began  to  use  strong  drinks,  and  honestly 
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called  them  "  a  good  creature  of  God."  But  the  attractive  in- 
gredient in  all  these  beverages  is  alcohol,  a  poison  that  has  this 
changeless  law,  that  it  acts,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  quantity 
imbibed,  upon  the  brain  and  nervous  system  precisely  as  fire  acts 
upon  water,  lapping  it  up  with  a  fierce  and  insatiable  thirst. 
This  affinity  of  alcohol  for  moisture  is  like  a  feverish  and  con- 
suming passion,  and  the  blistered  nose,  burnt  brain  and  parboiled 
stomach  of  the  drinking  man  are  nature's  perpetual  object  lessons 
to  illustrate  the  fact  that  alcohol  must  be  the  redoubtable  enemy 
of  an  organization  made  up  as  the  human  body  is,  of  seven  in 
every  eight  parts  water.  Put  with  this  fact  one  other,  viz.,  that 
alcoholic  beverages  are  the  only  ones  on  earth  that  have  no 
power  of  self-limitation.  One  glass  says  two,  and  two  say  three, 
until,  as  a  general  rule,  from  the  power  of  self-perpetuation  in 
this  appetite,  the  life  of  a  drinker  of  alcoholics  has  but  two 
periods ;  in  the  first  he  could  leave  o£E  if  he  would,  and  in  the 
last  he  would  leave  off  if  he  could. 

But  how  shall  the  young  and  thoughtless  avoid  this  supreme 
peril  of  their  youth  unless  they  know  about  it,  and  how  shall  they 
learn  without  a  teacher,  and  how  shall  they  teach  except  they  be 
sent?  This,  then,  is  the  rationale  of  scientific  temperance 
instruction  in  the  public  schools. 

Nature's  way  of  bringing  order  out  of  chaos  is  steadily  to  flood 
darkness  with  light ;  and  we  shall  never  get  beyond  this  method 
by  any  spasmodic  pyrotechnics,  which,  no  matter  how  popular  for 
the  time,  only  serve  to  make  the  darkness  more  visible  when  the 
artificial  coruscations  are  withdrawn.  When  I  see  our  school- 
boys stunting  their  growth  and  drying  up  their  brains  with 
smoke;  when  I  discover  that  their  very  cigars  are  soaked  in 
alcohol  and  liquors,  and  that  the  boys  are  baited  with  beer  and 
enticed  into  saloons  by  music,  games  and  evil  company ;  when  I 
am  told  of  their  degeneracy  in  scholarship,  so  that  the  percentage 
of  girls  who  graduate  and  who  take  honors  is  steadily  gaining  on 
that  of  boys,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  cannot  wait  until  the  schools 
of  my  country  focus  their  splendid  light  upon  the  problem  of 
prevention.  It  is  a  glorious  thing  to  go  to  the  rescue  of  wrecked 
and  ruined  manhood  with  the  lifeboat  of  reform,  but  far  better  to 
build  a  lighthouse  on  the  sunken  reef,  warning  the  unskilled  voy- 
ager of  his  danger. 

In  the  light  of  twenty  years'  work  as  a  teacher  of  total 
abstinence  from  alcoholic  poison,  I  solemnly  aver  that  had  I  the 
power,  our  system  of  education  should  be  so  changed  that  the 
course  of  study  for  every  pupil,  from  the  kindergarten  toddler  to 
the  high  school  graduate,  should  be  grounded  where  God  grounds 
our  very  being  —  on  natural  law.  They  should  know  the  laws 
of  health  first  of  all,  since  their  physical  being  is  the  firm  base  oi 
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the  whole  pyramid  of  character.  <'  According  to  law "  is  the 
method  as  it  is  the  philosophic  explanation  of  the  universe  00  far 
as  we  can  spell  it  out.  The  blessed  word  «  health  "  once  literally 
meant  "holiness,''  and  that  means  simply  "wholeness."  This 
body  of  ours  was  meant  to  be  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but 
enemies  have  taken  possession  of  it  and  dimmed  or  well-nigh 
extinguished  the  shekinah.  The  alcohol  and  nicotine  poisons, 
leagued  with  bad  food,  unnatural  dress,  bad  ventilation  and  ill- 
proportioned  exercise,  are  the  demons  that  hold  the  sacred  citadel. 

Yet  we  call  ourselves  a  science-loving  people  and  think  we 
care  to  know  Grod's  reason  why.  His  laws,  "written  in  our  mem- 
bers," we  pass  lightly  over  that  we  may  learn  man's  formula  for 
parsing  a  verb  or  construing  a  foreign  quotation.  Even  the 
Saxons  knew  that  "  every  man  has  lain  on  his  own  trencher  " ; 
that  what  we  eat,  more  than  all  other  contingencies,  determines 
what  we  are ;  but  we  pass  over  these  weightiest  matters  of  the 
changeless  laws  of  hygiene  that  we  may  tithe  the  mint  and  cum- 
min of  grammatical  punctilio  and  mathematical  accomplishment. 
Even  when  we  study  the  natural  sciences,  we  soar  amid  the  stars, 
and  hammer  the  rocks  or  dissect  flowers,  but  place  the  study  of 
our  own  more  splendid  organism  at  the  foot  of  the  Ust,  instead 
of  building  the  whole  edifice  of  education  upon  this  solid  rock, 
against  which  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail.  Our  obliquity 
of  vision  at  this  point  is  fatal  to  the  logical  sequence  of  our 
entire  scheme,  and  will  be  the  amazement  of  wiser  and  happier 
generations. 

In  the  school  of  the  future  carefully  trained  hygienists  will  be 
steadily  at  work  studying  the  habits  of  the  children  and  teaching 
them,  on  scientific  grounds,  how  they  may  form  those  upon  which 
physical  sanity  is  conditioned.  Clothing  that  imposes  a  ligature 
upon  any  organ  or  member  of  the  body  will  not  be  toleratedj  the 
eating  of  highly  seasoned  food  will  be  condemned ;  the  use  of  pork 
as  an  article  of  diet  shown  to  be  a  relic  of  barbarism,  and  the  phy- 
sical sin  of  using  stimulants  and  narcotics  denounced  with  all  the 
emphasis  of  a  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord."  For  we  shall  never  get 
beyond  that  dictum  of  the  wondrous  Hebrew  nation.  It  will  be 
quoted  when  Aristotle  is  forgotten.    For  there  is  One 

in  every  age, 
By  every  clime  adored, 
By  saint,  by  savage  and  by  sage  — 
Jehovah,  Jove  or  Lord. 

Him  whom  I  worship  as  Christ  you  may  name  the  "  Great  First 
Cause  " ;  but  we  are  both  thinking  of  the  Author  of  Law^  and 
the  laws  are  here,  close  to  us  as  our  heart- beats  and  as  constant, 
and  one  of  them  is  this :  Behind  everything  there  is  a  thought, 
behind  every  thought  a  thinker,  and  in  the  series  the  first  thinker 
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must  come  first  of  all.  Another  is,  that  whatever  is  evoluted 
must  have  been  involuted  first  —  in  the  light  of  which  principle 
the  whole  scheme  of  teaching  natural  law  is  profoundly  and  un- 
changeable religious.  For  religion  is  but  to  bind  again  to  God's 
law  that  which  had  broken  away  from  it. 

So  not  less  as  a  Christian  than  as  a  patriot,  do  I  advance  most 
earnestly  as  the  basis  of  our  public  school  system  the  teaching  of 
natural  law  concerning  the  bodily  habits  of  those  who  come  to  be 
taught.  The  decalogue  of  health,  the  ritual  of  the  Holy  Spirit's 
most  sacred  temple,  must  be  learned  in  our  public  schools,  or  they 
are  in  the  deepest  sense,  what  they  have  been  often  termed, 
"godless."  As  a  beginning  of  this  vital  education  I  would  teach 
on  scientific  grounds  the  unreasonableness  of  using  alcoholic 
drinks.  By  every  practical  method  of  illustration  and  experi- 
ment I  would  set  before  my  pupils  that  the  tendency  of  yesterday 
is  likely  to  become  the  habit  of  to-day  and  the  bondage  of  to- 
morrow. They  should  be  drilled  into  the  fact  that  the  alcoholic 
habit  is  cumulative,  subtly  strengthening  by  what  it  feeds  upon, 
80  that  the  ignorant  claim  that  drinks  like  cider,  beer  and  wine, 
are  preventives  of  drunkenness,  should  be  an  insult  to  their 
intelligence. 

In  my  geography  should  be  laid  down  the  maelstrom  of  mod- 
erate drinking,  and  the  Niagara  of  drunkenness ;  in  my  grammar, 
the  conjugation  of  the  verbs  "to  be"  and  "to  do,"  as  related  to  a 
boy's  We  proceedings,  should  be  no  more  irregular ;  and  in  my 
arithmetic  the  knotty  problem  of  life  should  be  the  one  on  whose 
solution  most  of  study  should  be  expended. 

Much  has  already  been  accomplished  in  this  direction.     Every 
one  of  the  admirable  normal  schools  of  the  state  of  New  York  is 
obliged  to  make  a  specialty  of  drilling  the  teachers  in  hygienic 
physiology  with  special  reference  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  stimu- 
lanta  and  narcotics.     The  same  is  true  of  Michigan,  Vermont, 
New   Hampshire,  Rhode   Island,   Alabama,  Kansas,   Nebraska, 
Oregon,  Nevada,  Maine,  Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts, 
Missouri,  Iowa,  Maryland,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Washington 
and  Wyoming,  and  indeed  all  but  six  of  the  fifty  subdivisions  of 
the  United  States,  rounding  up  with  the  national  law  passed  by 
Congress,  May  17,  1886.     Every  child  in  those  states,  must  be 
instructed  in  this  branch  of  study.    Mrs.  Mary  H.  Hunt,  of  Boston, 
is  at  the  head  of  this  department,  and  has  a  genius  worthy  of  a 
major  general  for  strategic  points  and  skilful  combinations.     In 
each  state  and  territory  she  has  an  official  coadjutor,  who  in  turn 
has  one  in  each  local  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  so 
that  ten  thousand  lines  radiate  from  the  headquarters  of  our 
national  society  to  as  many  towns  where  our  local  members  are  at 
work. 
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Bat  we  do  not  by  any  means  wait  for  a  law  to  be  adopted. 
We  constantly  petition  local  educational  boards  and  individual 
teachers  to  use  their  influence  for  hygienic  teaching.  There  are 
thousands  of  schools  to-day  where  our  new  and  complete  series 
of  text  books  has  been  regularly  introduced,  and  thousands  more 
in  which  earnest  teachers  And  opportunity,  by  oral  and  reading 
lessons,  subjects  for  essay,  declamation  and  debate,  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  more  systematic  work.  We  induce  persons  of 
wealth  to  offer  prizes  for  the  best  essay  on  the  evil  effects  of 
intoxicants.  Prizes  are  also  given  to  teachers  in  normal  schools 
for  similar  essays,  and  reference  libraries  are  furnished  to  such 
schools.  We  have  devised  text-book  covers  on  which  total  absti- 
nence arguments  are  printed,  and  which  many  of  our  unions  fur- 
nish free  to  the  schools  of  their  own  towns.  The  teachers' 
conventions  in  many  states  and  counties  have  adopted  resolu- 
tions declaring  their  adhesion  to  this  movement,  and  the  National 
Educational  Association  has  given  emphatic  utterance  to  the 
same  purpose.  President  Bicknell  in  his  address  said:  ''Two 
persons  stand  at  the  threshold  to  protect  the  incoming  generation 
from  becoming  an  easy  prey  to  the  devourer  of  health,  happiness 
and  heaven.  The  natural  protectors  of  our  youth  are  the  parents 
and  the  teacher,  as  home  and  school  are  the  citadels  for  their 
defence.  Formation,  not  reformation,  is  now  the  educational 
watchword  which  woman  has  proclaimed  as  the  signal  to  be  sent 
to  all  of  her  allies  in  the  world,  and  the  two  words,  woman  and 
temperance,  each  the  symbol  of  the  good  and  the  true,  shall  be 
forever  united." 

Talking  with  teachers  on  this  subject  of  scientific  temperance 
teaching  I  have  found  their  sympathy  almost  universal,  but  they 
have  often  said :  "  We  are  already  so  overcrowded  with  duties 
that  the  practical  difficulty  is,  how  can  we  add  this  to  our  cares 
or  find  time  for  the  children  to  take  up  another  branch?"  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  a  leading  city 
of  Massachusetts  made  a  conclusive  reply  to  this  objection  when 
he  said  to  the  president  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union :  "  This  subject  ought  to  be  taught.  If  the  schedule  is  too 
much  crowded  already,  we  will  take  something  out  and  make 
room  for  this,  because  it  is  entitled  to  the  right  of  way?"* 

I  believe  this  systematic  instruction,  which  both  forewarns  and 
forearms  them,  to  be  the  road  out  of  bondage  for  the  children  of 
America.  No  other  institution  of  the  republic  reaches  them  all. 
Powerful  as  are  the  forces  of  pulpit  and  press,  the  former  does 
not  attract  all  ears,  and  the  latter  is  largely  influenced  by  the 
saloon  in  finance  and  the  saloon  in  politics.  But  to  the  school- 
house  door  come  white  and  black,  native  and  foreign-born ;  inside 
its  walls  are  invested  their  formative  years,  and  the  laws  of  their 
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being,  as  set  forth  by  science,  must  appeal  to  their  self-love,  an 
attribute  upon  which  we  may  always  confidently  base  our  calcu- 
lations !  The  German,  who  learns  that  the  laws  of  nature  take 
sides  with  total  abstinence,  will  gradually  cease  the  cry  of 
^fanaticism."  His  boy  comes  home  from  school  and  tells  him 
that  in  time  of  pestilence  and  sunstroke  the  beer  drinkers  pay 
forfeit  and  the  total  abstainers  get  off  scot  free ;  that  'these  last 
are  at  a  premium  with  the  life  insurance  companies ;  that  they 
win  in  the  athletic  games ;  that  they  are  the  successful  explorers 
and  victorious  soldiers,  and  that  chemistry,  physiology  and 
hygiene  prove  that  this  must  always  be  so.  Mein  Herr  scoffed 
at  the  "  crusading  women,"  but  the  dignity  of  science  will  do 
much  to  silence  him,  and  it  will  convince  his  children. 


MOHAMMED  AND  THE  KORAN. 


BY   PBOF.   JAMES   T.   BIXBY,   PH.D. 


In  Dante's  list  of  the  sowers  of  religions  discord,  whom  he 
places  on  the  ninth  circle  of  his  Inferno,  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous figures  is  the  heresiarch,  Mahomet;  and  for  his  crimes, 
his  flesh  is  torn  piecemeal  from  his  limbs  by  demons  who  repeat 
their  round  in  time  to  reopen  the  half-healed  wounds.  The 
great  Protestant  reformers  had  an  equally  blind  prejudice  against 
the  founder  of  Islam.  Luther  calls  him  "  you  horrid  devil,"  and 
debates  whether  he  or  the  pope  be  the  real  Anti-Christ.  Mel- 
anchthon  characterized  Islam  as  *'  altogether  made  up  of  blas- 
phemy, robbery  and  shameful  lusts."  Even  in  the  last  century, 
gentle  Charles  Wesley,  in  a  hymn  which  even  in  our  own  gener- 
ation has  been  sung  in  our  Protestant  churches,  called  Mahomet 
an  impostor  and  Arab,  thief,  and  invoked  the  Triune  God  to 
stretch  out  His  arm, 

**  The  Unitarian  fiend  expel 

And  chase  his  doctrine  back  to  hell." 

Such  violent  hatred  in  Christian  hearts  for  the  teacher  who 
reverently  recognized  Christ  as  one  of  the  ^ye  great  prophets  of 
the  world;  who  equally  with  Christians  accepted  both  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  as  sacred  Scripture,  and  who  has  done  as 
much  as  any  other  religious  leader,  Jesus  himself  not  excepted, 
in  cleansing  the  world  of  intemperance,  idolatry  and  polytheism 
—  such  hatred  could  proceed  from  one  source  only,  the  densest 
ignorance.  The  science  of  comparative  religion,  as  it  has  made 
us  acquainted  with  the  various  faiths  outside  our  own,  has  shown 
us  that  even  in  dealing  with  polytheism  and  fetichism  we  are  on 
"  holy  ground."  How  much  more  when  we  enter  the  pale  of  a 
faith  whose  daily  cry  is  that  same  commandment  for  which  we 
honor  Moses  —  "  The  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord,  and  there  are 
no  other  gods  beside  Him,"  and  three  fourths  of  whose  teaching 
is  substantially  identical  with  the  teachings  of  Christianity. 

Accordingly  as  Christians  have  become  better  acquainted  with 
the  Koran  and  the  real  facts  in  the  life  of  its  author,  their  esti- 
mate of  him  has  been  radically  altered.  It  is  evident  that  what- 
ever grave  human  weaknesses  there  were  in  him  (and  to  his 
credit  be  it  said  he  never  claimed  to  be  exempt  from  them),  he 
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was  one  of  the  master  minds  of  the  world's  history,  a  true 
prophet  whose  burden  was  delivered  out  of  the  deepest  depths 
of  his  soul,  and  who  has  done  a  remarkable  work  for  the  purifi- 
cation and  elevation  of  religion. 

What,  then,  were  the  facts  of  Mohammed's  career  and  the 
elements  of  his  character?  To  answer  this  question  we  have  the 
most  abundant  materials.  Fortunately  for  the  world,  Moham- 
med's figure  stands  forth  in  the  full  blaze  of  history.  Every 
other  religion  has  grown  up  unnoticed  in  more  or  less  obscurity. 
Every  other  great  founder  of  a  religious  system  is  a  character 
more  or  less  enveloped  in  marvellous  embellishments  or  doubtful 
shadows. 

But  in  the  study  of  Islam  we  are  saved  from  all  this.  The 
Koran  is  no  compilation  or  accretion  from  many  hands  and  suc- 
cessive generations  —  as  the  Vedas,  the  Avcsta  and  our  own 
Bible  are  —  but  it  is  the  unquestioned  work,  in  every  part,  of 
Mohammed  himself  and  contains  the  frankest  autobiographical 
confessions  of  his  inner  spiritual  history.  From  contemporary 
biographers  we  know  all  about  his  youth,  family,  personal 
appearance,  domestic  habits,  private  life  and  the  successive  steps 
of  his  progress  as  a  religious  reformer.  We  know  him  not  only 
as  he  appeared  to  his  disciples  and  admirers,  but  we  know  also 
what  his  own  townsmen  and  early  associates,  his  rivals  and  his 
enemies,  had  to  say  of  him.  And  we  may  feel  sure,  therefore, 
that  in  this  pitiless  noonday  light,  not  only  all  his  virtues  but  all 
his  weaknesses  were  brought  forth  to  notice,  and  that  if  under 
these  searching  rays  of  publicity  any  grandeur  of  spirit  is  left  to 
the  man,  it  must  be  because  there  was  in  him  some  of  the 
genuine  stuff  out  of  which  prophets  are  moulded. 

To  understand  the  work  of  Mohammed,  we  must  understand, 
first,  the  condition  of  Arabia  at  the  time  when  the  prophet  came 
forth  proclaiming  his  new  faith.  A  most  curious  medley  of 
religions,  in  various  stages  of  degeneration  and  corruption,  filled 
the  peninsula.  In  some  tribes  a  narrow  Judaism  prevailed. 
Other  tribes  called  themselves  Christians,  but,  as  a  shrewd 
observer  said,  owed  nothing  to  the  gospel  except  the  custom  of 
drinking  wine.  In  most  tribes,  a  jumble  of  various  systems  of 
polytheism  and  fetichism,  especially  the  Sabean  star  worship, 
prevailed.  The  Kaaba,  the  ancient  temple  of  Mecca,  became  a 
Pantheon  of  all  worships,  in  which  three  hundred  sixty  idols  and 
images,  including  one  of  Abraham  and  another  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  child,  were  collected.  Divination,  the  worship  of 
stones,  and  human  sacrifices  were  among  the  superstitions  to 
which  the  people  clung.  But  while  blindly  and  fanatically 
adhering  to  customs  that  had  the  sanction  of  immemorial  usage, 
thcv  often  had  little  or  no  faith  in  them. 
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The  social  condition  of  the  people  was  as  disorganized  as  its 
religious  state.  Infanticide  was  a  common  custom.  Polygamy 
and  divorce  were  universal  and  unrestricted.  We  read  of  a  cer- 
tain woman  who  distinguished  herself  by  having  forty  husbands. 
Drunkenness  and  gambling  were  exceedingly  common;  blood 
feuds  were  religious  dnties,  handed  down  from  father  to  son  as 
the  most  sacred  of  obligations. 

Such  were  some  of  the  social  and  religious  evils  that  called  for 
reform  and  such  were  the  lions  that  stood  in  the  path  of  any 
champion  of  purer  faith  and  practice.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
were  already  some  stirrings  of  a  better  spirit —  unmistakable  re- 
actions against  the  corruptions  of  the  time.  Amongst  the  multi- 
tudes of  polytheists,  there  were  a  few  who  were  more  spiritual- 
minded  and  who  had  already  revolted  from  the  prevailing  idolatry 
and  had  grasped,  more  or  less  definitely,  the  monotheistic  idea 
and  were  laboring  for  it;  reformers  before  the  reformation. 
Such  were  the  Hanyfs,  believers  in  the  one  God  of  Abraham, 
who  had  in  their  keeping  certain  rolls  of  Abraham  and  Moses  to 
which  Mohammed  at  first  appealed.  Amongst  these  were  a  band 
of  four,  all  relations  of  the  prophet,  who  once  met  at  the  Kaaba 
during  the  annual  feast;  and  disgusted  at  the  fetichism  into 
which  their  countrymen  had  sunk,  said  to  each  other,  "  Shall  we 
go  round  and  round  a  stone  in  homage  —  a  stone  which  neither 
heareth  nor  seeth,  neither  helpeth  nor  hurteth  ?  Let  us  seek  a 
better  faith."  And  straightway  they  left  their  homes  to  find  the 
one  true  religion. 

In  various  quarters  thus,  there  was  an  outreaching  for  new 
light,  a  fore-feeling  of  coming  change.  The  prayer  of  Zaid,  the 
Hanyfite,  was  probably  the  secret  prayer  of  many  a  soul  in  those 
days  —  "O  God,  if  I  knew  what  form  of  worship  thou  desirest,  I 
would  adopt  it.  .  .  .  But  I  know  it  not."  The  highway  for  a  re- 
ligious revolution  was  made  straight  in  the  desert ;  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  was  prepared  and  only  waiting  for  the  bold  voice  of  the 
prophet  to  manifest  itself.  Who  was  the  one  who  was  to  show 
the  insight  into  the  new  time  and  the  courage  of  conviction,  that 
should  put  the  match  to  this  splendid  pile  and  set  it  ablaze? 
It  was  no  prince  nor  philosopher  nor  statesman,  but  an  unlettered 
camel  driver,  an  orphan  from  his  sixth  year,  and  of  ^ickly  con- 
stitution. 

While  still  a  boy,  he  had  to  go  to  work  for  his  living,  tending 
the  flocks,  and  was  often  glad  to  eke  out  his  meagre  meals  with 
wild  blackberries.  In  his  early  manhood,  he  conducted  caravans ; 
his  faithfulness  gained  him  the  name  of  "  the  trusty,"  and  (what 
was  the  turning  point  in  his  career)  the  love  of  the  rich  widow, 
Khadijah,  who  had  employed  him.  She  herself  offered  him  lior 
band  and  procured  her  father's  consent  to  the  marriage.    He  J  ice- 
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forth,  Mohammed  was  a  man  of  wealth  and  position,  at  the  head 
of  a  large  business. 

Of  that  y)er8onal  appearance  which  it  is  always  interesting  to 
know,  but  which  history  has  so  sternly, denied  us  in  reference  to 
Zoroaster,  Buddha  and  Christ,  Mohammed's  biographers  have 
given  us  the  fullest  cletails.  He  was  broad-shouldered,  with  a 
massive  head,  covered  with  curling,  dark  hair  which  fell  almost 
to  his  shoulders.  He  had  great  black,  restless  eyes,  which  shone 
out  underneath  heavy  eye-lashes,  and  long,  arched  eyebrows. 
On  his  forehead,  there  was  a  prominent  blood  vessel  which  filled 
and  throbbed  in  a  very  noticeable  way  when  he  was  excited.  He 
had  a  complexion  that  was  red  and  white ;  and  teeth  like  hail- 
stones—  that  is,  hard  and  white. 

In  his  habits  he  was  extremely  simple,  never  eating  cooked 
food,  but  living  on  "the  two  black  things,"  i.  e.,  dates  and  water, 
with  a  little  milk.  Whenever  there  was  more  money  in  the 
house  than  he  needed,  he  would  order  it  divided  among  the  poor. 
The  only  luxuries  in  which  he  indulged  were  perfumes,  and 
certain  yellow  boots  which  had  been  given  to  him.  He  had 
cfreat  delicacy  and  refinement  of  feeling.  "  He  is  more  modest 
th'Au  a  virgin  behind  her  curtain,"  his  favorite  wife  Ayesha  said 
of  him.  He  was  very  kindly  and  indulgent.  His  servant  Anas 
8  >i<l  that  in  ton  years  he  had  never  once  spoken  a  cross  word  to 
him.  Ho  was  very  fond  of  children.  He  would  stop  them  in 
tlu^  street  and  pat  their  cheeks ;  he  liked  to  fondle  his  little  girls 
and  romp  with  them,  tell  them  fairy  tales  and  join  with  them  in 
playing  with  their  toys. 

When  asked  to  curse  some  one,  he  answered,  "I  have  not 
b(»en  sent  to  curse,  but  to  be  a  mercy  to  mankind."  He  visited 
the  sick;  if  he  met  a  bier,  he  followed  it  to  the  grave;  and 
would  accept  even  the  invitation  of  a  slave  to  dinner.  He  had 
no  arrogance  of  bearing,  but  was  thoroughly  democratic  in  his 
manners,  mended  his  own  clothes,  milked  his  goats  and  waited 
upon  himself.  Ho  took  a  hearty  interest  in  his  fellows,  never 
being  the  first,  when  he  shook  hands,  to  withdraw  his  palm.  He 
received  all  who  came  to  see  him,  without  distinction,  and  even 
when  he  was  old  and  his  uncle  suggested  that  he  occupy  an  ele- 
vated seat,  out  of  the  press  of  the  throng,  he  refused  anything 
that  would  make  him  appear  distant  to  his  fellows. 

On  the  other  band  he  was  nervously  afraid  of  bodily  pain,  and 
would  sob  and  roar  under  it.  He  was  not  overstocked  with 
courage.  In  the  political  field  he  was  very  cautious ;  careful  to 
get  abundant  advice  and  adjust  his  course  by  it.  He  seems  often 
to  have  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  surrounding  opinion  and  been 
drawn  into  ill-advised  steps.  In  battle,  he  took  precautions 
hardly  in  accordance  with  that  entire  trust  in  AUah  which  he 
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preached  to  his  troops.  He  put  on  two  coats  of  mail  and  a 
casque  with  a  visor,  th«it  completely  hid  his  face.  He  used  the 
customary  treacheries  of  Arab  warfare,  promised  absolution  in 
advance  to  Othman  for  all  his  sins  in  return  for  a  service,  and 
was  not  above  availing  himself  of  the  dagger  of  a  professional 
assassin,  to  get  rid  of  a  dangerous  foe. 

Yet  on  the  whole,  he  was  a  manly  man,  warm  with  the  genuine 
sentiments  of  humanity,  and  of  sincere  religious  conviction. 
When  his  faithful  wife  and  uncle  had  both  died,  and  his  follow- 
ers in  Mecca  abandoned  him,  and  he  knew  not  where  to  turn,  he 
boldly  went  to  Tayif,  the  town  most  wholly  given  up  to  idolatry, 
and  preached  his  new  gospel,  and  when  he  was  stoned  out  of  the 
city,  came  back,  still  patient  and  undisheartened,  saying,  "H 
thou,  O  Allah,  art  not  angry,  I  am  safe;  I  seek  refuge  in  the  light 
of  thy  countenance."  When  again  at  Mount  Ohud  he  was  sig- 
nally defeated  and  wounded  almost  to  the  death,  he  rallied  his 
followers  with  a  Sura^  declaring  that  Mohammed  is  only  the 
human  instrument  of  Allah  —  that  the  cause  of  Allah  does  not 
die  with  him.  "  What  if  he  had  been  killed,  need  ye  go  backy 
He  that  turneth  back,  injureth  not  God  in  the  least,  but  himself." 
This  is  certainly  not  the  language  of  the  adventurer  and  self- 
seeker  whom  alone  so  many  can  see  in  Mohammed. 

It  was  not  until  Mohammed  had  reached  the  age  of  forty 
years  that  he  entered  on  his  'career  as  a  religious  reformer.  It 
was  in  obedience  to  what  he  believed  to  be  a  divine  inspiration 
that  he  began  this  work.  While  engaged  in  one  of  the  customary 
fasts  of  the  land,  in  a  cave  on  Mount  Ilira,  an  hour's  walk  from 
Mecca,  Mohammed*  was  waked  from  his  sleep  by  a  voice  which 
called  to  him.  Twice  he  ignored  the  call ;  but  he  was  pressed 
sore,  "  as  if  a  fearful  weight  had  been  laid  upon  him."  And  for 
the  third  time  the  voice  called  to  him,  "Cry  3"  And  he  said, 
"What  shall  I  cry?"  And  the  answer  came,  "Cry  aloud  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord."  Then  the  voice  went  on  to  tell  "how  man 
had  been  called  into  existence  by  Allah  and  lifted  by  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Lord ;  how  the  Lord  was  beneficent  and  had  revealed 
that  which  men  did  not  know."  Then  Mohammed  awoke  from 
his  trance  and  felt  as  if  a  book  had  been  written  in  his  heart.  A 
great  trembling  fell  upon  him  and  he  hastened  home  to  his  wife 
and  fell  down  again  in  a  paroxysm.  At  first  he  thought  he  had 
been  possessed  by  a  djin  — an  evil  sj)irit.  But  Khadijah,  using 
the  same  test  which  Christ  used  in  his  own  defence,  when  the 
Jews  accused  him  of  casting  out  the  spirits  by  the  help  of  Beel- 
zebub, assured  him  that  w4th  one  who  lived  a  good  life,  as  he 
did,  such  supernatural  manifestations  must  show  the  hand  of 
God,  not  of  a  devil.  "  Rejoice,  O  my  husband,  and  be  of  good 
cheer.    As  I  live,  Allah  is  my  witness,  that  thou  wilt  be  the 
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prophet  of  this  people."  His  aged  cousin,  Waraka,  to  whom  the 
supernatural  communication  was  confided,  also  assured  him  that 
it  was  a  revelation  from  Allah. 

After  this  Mohammed,  in  awe  and  trembling,  waited  for 
further  communications  from  the  supernatural  voice.  But  for  a 
long  time  none  came,  and  in  his  perplexity,  despair  and  heart- 
sick fear  that  it  had  only  been  a  mockery  of  devils,  he  was  many 
a  time  on  the  point  of  committing  suicide.  But  the  angel  of  the 
Lord,  Gabriel,  held  him  back,  assuring  Mohammed  that  he  was 
Allah's  messenger.  At  length  the  revelations  came  again  and 
continued  for  twenty  years,  with  brief  intermissions.  These 
revelations  were  by  no  means  mere  imaginations  or  pretences. 
If  we  do  not  accept  their  supernatural  character,  we  must  ac- 
knowledge that  physiologically  they  were  trances  of  a  most 
abnormal  character.  In  the  midst  of  the  solitary  broodings  to 
which  the  prophet  was  addicted,  an  attack  of  frightful  vehem- 
ence would  suddenly  seize  Mohammed.  "  He  roared  like  a  camel, 
his  eyes  rolled  and  glowed  like  red  coals ;  on  the  coldest  days, 
terrible  perspirations  would  break  out  all  over  his  body.  When 
the  terror  ceased  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  had  heard  bells  ring- 
ing, the  sound  whereof  seemed  to  rend  him  in  pieces ;  as  if  he 
had  heard  a  voice  and  words  had  been  written  on  his  heart. " 

As  long  as  the  paroxysm  lasted,  Mohammed  did  not  utter  any 
of  his  sayings.  But  as  soon  as  he  came  out  of  it,  he  dictated  to 
his  scribe  what  he  had  heard,  for,  according  to  his  own  account, 
he  could  not  write.  If  there  was  no  parchment  to  be  found,  the 
message  was  written  down  on  tablets  of  white  stone,  date  leaves 
or  shoulder  bones  of  the  last  leg  of  mutton  that  was  eaten  — 
whatever  came  quickest  to  hand.  For,  like  Coleridge's  poem  of 
Hhubla  Khan,  composed  in  a  dream,  these  Suras  of  Mohammed 
also  must  be  written  down  before  they  vanished  from  the 
prophet's  memory. 

When  Mohammed  had  become  convinced  that  God  had  ap- 
pointed him  his  messenger,  to  purify  the  faith  of  his  people,  he 
sought  converts.  The  first  was  the  motherly  wife,  Khadijah, 
whose  assurances  had  in  the  first  place  given  him  faith  in  his. 
own  divine  call,  and  who,  whenever  he  was  cast  down,  inspired 
him  afresh  with  confidence  in  his  holy  mission.  Next  were  the 
freedman  Zaid ;  Ali,  his  young  cousin  ;  and  the  rich  merchant, 
Abu  Bakr,  his  prudent  and  energetic  counsellor  in  the  troublous 
years  to  come. 

Most  of  his  relations  ana  townspeople  at  first  laughed  at 
him  as  a  fool.  But  when  Mohammed  began  vigorously  to  de- 
nounce the  prevalent  idol  worship,  they  waxed  wroth  and  com- 
bined against  him.  Mohammed  openly  set  the  champions  of  the 
old    superstitions  at  defiance^  crying  «« There  is   no  God  but 
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Allah,"  and  cursing  with  burning  imprecations  all  idolaters,  de- 
nouncing the  living  as  fools  and  the  dead  as  denizens  of  hell  fire. 
Ilis  enemies  demanded  of  his  uncle,  his  protector,  that  the  pos- 
sessed man  should  be  surrendered  to  them,  or  they  would  fight 
them  all  until  one  party  or  the  other  was  exterminated.  Moham- 
med answered,  "  By  Allah,  if  they  put  the  sun  to  my  right  hand 
and  the  moon  to  my  left  I  will  not  give  up  the  cause  I  am  pursu- 
ing until  Allah  gives  me  success,  or  I  perish."  His  uncle,  in 
admiration  of  his  courage,  swore  to  stand  by,  and  for  a  while 
fanaticism  was  baffled. 

But  if  his  enemies  could  not  move  the  master,  they  could  the 
disciples.  Some  abandoned  him ;  others  fled  to  Abyssinia.  After 
a  while,  Mohammed,  feeling  that  he  was  abandoned  and  that 
his  single-handed  struggle  was  a  hopeless  one,  sought  to  concili- 
ate his  foes  by  publicly  invoking  the  three  most  popular  idols,  the 
"  sublime  swans."  But  on  the  following  day  Mohammed's  con- 
science resumed  its  ascendency  over  the  weak  flesh,  and  he  with- 
drew his  recognition  of  the  idols,  declaring  that  "  the  devil "  had 
prompted  him  to  it.  Soon  he  gained  new  converts,  among  them 
the  martial  Omar,  who  had  entered  his  house  with  a  sword  to 
slay  him,  but  who  was  converted  by  a  recitation  from  the  Koran 
and  became  the  most  zealous  apostle  of  the  faith. 

But  anon  reverses  came.  Mohammed  and  his  whole  family 
were  excommunicated;  he  wandered  to  and  fro,  his  life  con- 
stantly in  jeopardy.  But  just  at  this  time  when  his  fortunes 
were  at  the  lowest,  some  converts  that  he  had  made  among  the 
people  of  Medina,  suggested  that  he  was  the  one  man  needed  to 
unite  the  warring  Jews,  Gentiles  and  Christians,  of  this  city. 
After  several  secret  midnight  conferences  with  the  deputations 
from  Medina,  in  which  Mohammed  set  forth  the  main  points  of 
his  new  faith,  a  solemn  compact  was  entered  into,  twelve  bishops 
were  appointed  and  his  chief  disciples  in  Mecca  secretly  made 
their  way  to  Medina,  to  prepare  for  the  coming  stroke.  When 
the  people  of  Mecca  heard  of  this  they  were  enraged  ;  Mohammed 
was  sentenced  to  death  and  a  band  of  assassins  agreed  to  dispatch 
him.  With  one  sole  companion,  the  faithful  Abu  Bakr,  Moham- 
med fled.  Several  times  he  almost  fell  into  the  hands  of  his 
pursuers. 

Once  his  companion  began  to  fear.  "  We  are  but  two,"  he 
said. 

"  Nay,"  said  Mohammed,  "  we  are  three ;  God  is  with  us." 

Another  time,  it  was  only  this  divine  interposition,  according 
to  the  legend,  that  saved  tlie  fugitives.  For  the  pursuers 
actually  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  very  cave  where  Mohammed 
and  his  companion  were  hid;  but  seeing  a  spider's  web  across 
the  entrance  and  two  pigeon's  eggs  in  the  mouth  of  the  cave, 
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they  were  convinced  that  no  one  could  have  .entered  for  a  long 
season  and  turned  away. 

This  was  the  famous  Ilegira,  or  flight  of  Mohammed,  622  A. 
D.,  from  which  Mohammedans  henceforth  date  all  historical 
events.  Received  with  acclamations  by  the  citizens  of  Medina, 
Mohammed  became  henceforth  not  only  prophet  but  law-giver, 
general  and  prince.  At  first  driven  by  his  enemies  to  battle,  his 
success  persuaded  him  that  God  bad  put  this  providentially  into 
his  hands.  Within  a  year  he  proclaimed  war  against  the  enemies 
of  the  faith.  Tribe  after  tribe  was  subdued  until  all  Arabia  had 
been  made  to  acknowledge  Islam  as  their  faith,  Mohammed  as  its 
prophet  and  their  ruler;  and  Mecca  itself  recognized  the  man 
whom  it  had  driven  forth,  as  the  founder  of  a  new  kingdom. 
The  Jews  of  Medina,  who  thought  to  use  him  as  a  tool,  found  in 
him  a  master,  and  the  man  whom  they  had  instructed  in  Mosaic 
law  and  Talmudic  legend,  now  bade  the  faithful  to  turn  their 
faces  in  prayer  not  to  Jerusalem  but  to  Mecca.  Under  the 
influence  of  Omar's  martial  ambition,  war  was  planned  against 
the  Greeks,  but  before  this  adventurous  expedition  was  begun, 
the  prophet  felt  death  approaching. 

He  went  as  long  as  he  could  to  the  mosque,  where  he  joined 
in  the  prayers.  "If  I  have  struck  any  one,"  he  said,  "here  is 
my  back  —  let  him  strike  me ;  if  I  have  deprived  any  of  his  pos- 
sessions, all  I  have  is  at  his  disposal."  A  half-witted  fellow 
present  claimed  that  the  prophet  owed  him  three  drachme. 
"  Better  shame  in  this  world  than  in  the  next,"  said  the  dying 
man,  and  paid  him  the  money  on  the  spot.  Mohammed  then 
recited  passages  from  the  Koran,  preparatory  to  death,  and 
exhorted  his  followers  to  peace.  His  last  words  were  broken 
phrases,  showing  that  his  thoughts  were  on  heaven  and  the 
angels.  As  he  gazed  upward  he  murmured,  "No  —  the  com- 
panions above  —  in  paradise,"  and  he  never  spoke  again. 

Such  were  the  personal  characteristics  and  career  of  the 
famous  prophet  of  Islam.  What,  then,  was  this  Islam  —  this 
faith  for  which  he  dared  so  much,  and  which  has  run  a  course  in 
the  world  still  more  remarkable  than  its  founder's  history?  The 
word  Islam  is  commonly  translated  "submission."  But  it  is 
better  translated  by  "obedience,"  or  as  Emanuel  Deutsch,  the 
Oriental  scholar,  phrased  it,  "  the  striving  after  righteousness." 
It  is  the  doing  the  will  of  Allah,  the  one  true  God. 

The  authoritative  statement  of  this  divine  will  and  the  way  in 
which  we  should  obey  God  and  fulfil  righteousness,  is  to  be 
found,  all  Mohammedans  believe,  in  the  Koran.  The  Koran 
was  entirely  the  composition  of  Mohammed,  dictated  by  him  to 
his  secretaries,  as  we  have  described,  on  coming  out  of  the  cata- 
leptic trances  in  which  he  heard,  as  he  declared,  the  divine 
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revelations.  The  Suras  as  they  are  called,  or  separate  chapters, 
consist  of  a  medley  of  psalms,  legends,  prayers,  meditations, 
descriptions  of  the  spiritual  world,  laws,  military  orders,  admoni- 
tions and  exhortations  to  the  people,  which  follow  one  another 
in  the  most  heterogeneous  fashion,  the  editors  having  done 
nothing  towards  the  arrangenxent  of  them,  except  to  put  the 
longest  first  and  those  of  progressively  less  length  respectively 
next  in  succession  till  the  series  was  closed  with  the  shortest. 
The  result  is  that  almost  all  of  the  earliest  and  most  important 
ones  are  to  be  found  near  the  close  of  the  book,  and  to  follow  at 
all  the  progress  of  3Iohammed's  thought  and  the  history  of  the 
faith,  the  reader  ought  to  begin  at  the  back  of  the  book  and  read 
toward  the  front. 

To  a  European,  the  book  seems  magniloquent  and  tedious; 
but  the  Arabs  and  Arab  scholars  regard  it  as  exceedingly  musi- 
cal,  sonorous,  vigorous  and  eloquent  in  expression.  Its  rhymed 
prose,  something  after  Walt  Whitman's  style,  occasioned  a  liter- 
ary revolution  as  noticeable  as  the  religious  revolution  which  it 
produced.  The  most  important  conversions  which  he  made  were 
wrought  by  the  magic  of  the  thought  and  style  of  the  Koran ; 
and  to  those  who  asked  of  him  a  sign  that  his  revelations  were 
from  heaven,  Mohammed  offered  the  perfect  purity  of  language 
in  the  Koran  and  the  marvellous  impressiveness  of  its  diction. 
It  is  a  prime  tenet  of  Islam  that  the  Koran  was  a  direct  divine 
creation,  of  the  very  essence  of  God,  brought  down  by  Allah  to 
the  lowest  heaven,  and  then,  little  by  little,  imparted  by  the  angel 
Gabriel  to  the  prophet. 

In  its  doctrine  the  Koran  contains  little  that  to  the  student  of 
Judaism  and  Christianity  seems  original.  It  is  mainly  a  repub- 
lication of  the  Mosaic  law,  enriched  with  many  later  Talmudic 
legends,  Parsee  fancies  of  heaven,  hell  and  the  judgment  day, 
and  local  Arabic  religious  rites.  Its  central  doctrines,  repeated 
over  and  over,  are  those  of  the  Divine  Unity  and  the  prophetic 
mission  of  Mohammed.  There  is  no  God  but  Allah  and  Moham- 
med is  his  prophet.  From  Christianity  it  took  very  little.  Jesus 
is  always  spoken  of  with  reverence  and  counted  one  of  Moham- 
med's inspired  predecessors,  but  the  characteristic  doctrine  of 
popular  Christianity,  that  of  Divine  Sonship,  Islam  distinctly  re- 
jects. In  the  chapter  on  the  Divine  Unity,  which  though  one  of 
the  shortest  chapters  in  the  Koran  is  ranked  as  equal  to  a  third 
of  it,  it  is  said:  "Proclaim  that  God  is  one,  the  Everlasting.  He 
begetteth  not  and  is  not  begotten.     There  is  none  like  unto  him." 

We  see  here  the  characteristic  stamp  of  the  Semitic  race  in  re- 
ligion. The  brilliant  French  scholar  Renan,  in  a  somewhat  rash 
generalization,  a  few  years  ago,  termed  monotheism,  a  Semitic  in- 
stinct.   To  justify  that,  one  would  have  to  rule  out  of  the  Se- 
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mitic  race  all  other  nations  except  the  Hebrews,  for  all  the  rest  — 
Phenicians,  Babylonians  and  Arabians  —  have  been  as  polytheis- 
tic as  Greeks  or  Hindus.  But  there  is  an  ethnic  instinct  in  the 
Semites,  nevertheless,  quite  different  from  that  of  the  Aryan 
race.  It  is  that  which  tends  to  exalt  its  deities  to  an  unapproach- 
able height  above  mankind,  and  invest  them  with  absolute  power 
and  despotic  dominion.  Hence  it  follows  that  in  Semitic  faiths 
there  is  an  immense  chasm  between  man  and  God.  The  idea  of 
incarnations,  tran substantiations  or  other  mixture  of  the  divine 
and  human  is  quite  foreign  to  it.  The  divine  communication 
comes  through  angels  and  prophets  only  and  the  r6le  of  humanity 
is  simply  to  hearken  and  obey.  This  is  the  spirit  that  character- 
izes the  Koran.  Every  chapter  in  the  Koran  is  given  *'In  the 
name  of  God,  the  Merciful,  the  Compassionate."  Mohammed's 
awe  of  the  divine  was  most  profound.  In  what  exalted  terms  he 
depicts  the  being  of  God  in  the  second  Sura :  — 

Allah — there  is  no  God  but  he,  the  Living,  the  Self -Subsisting. 
Neither  slumber  seizeth  him  nor  sleep.  All  that  is  in  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  is  his.  Who  is  he  that  can  intercede  with  him  but  by  his  own 
permission  ?  He  knoweth  what  is  present  with  his  creatures  and  what 
is  yet  to  befall  them.  ...  His  throne  reacheth  over  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,  and  the  lipholding  of  both  burdeneth  him  not.  He  is  Uie 
Exalted,  the  Great  One. 

Mohammed's  whole  soul  was  filled  with  deepest  veneration  for 
this  One  Supreme.  The  idols  of  his  countrymen  seemed  to  him 
monstrous ;  the  controversies  of  the  wrangling  Christian  sects  of 
the  East  as  to  how  many  natures  and  how  many  wills  Christ  had, 
and  whether  that  which  was  mathematically  false  could  yet  be 
metaphysically  true,  seemed  to  him  equally  ill-advised,  and  his 
rough  common  sense  impatiently  brushed  them  aside  with  the 
brusque  judgment:  "Surely  they  must  be  infidels  who  make 
Allah  but  a  third  of  three  ;  for  there  is  no  God  but  the  one  God. 
The  Messiah  was  but  an  apostle  and  his  mother  was  an  honest 
person.  They  both  ate  food."  It  was  this  simple  and  straight- 
forward faith  which  took  him  into  the  superstitious  temple  of 
Mecca  and  cleared  out  from  the  venerated  shrine  its  three  hun- 
dred sixty  idols  and  all  the  ancient  falsehoods  accompanying 
them. 

For  that  land  and  age,  this  gospel  of  a  single  holy  Will,  a 
single  government  and  idea,  reigning  throughout  a  universe  also 
one  and  harmonious,  and  the  summoning  of  all  his  human  ser- 
vants to  stand  by  God's  truth  and  carry  out  his  will,  without  pal- 
tering or  hair-splitting,  was  a  noble  gospel  —  a  gospel,  indeed, 
better  even  to-day  than  much  of  the  degenerate  ritualism  and 
hugging  of  mysteries  and  confusion  of  right  and  reason  that 
passes  current  around  us  for  Christian  faith.    • 
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This  lofty  monotheism  is  the  first  great  doctrine  of  Islam. 
Next  in  importance  comes  belief  in  the  day  of  judgment,  in  the 
angels,  in  the  Koran  and  in  the  prophets  —  of  whom  Jesus  and 
Mohammed  are  the  two  latest.  With  the  most  graphic,  lurid 
colors,  he  paints,  again  and  again,  the  terrible  day,  at  the'  ap- 
proach of  which  the  very  seas  blaze  up  in  fire  and  the  children's 
hair  grows  white  with  anguish.  Like  locust  swarms,  the  souls 
rise  up  from  the  grave ;  and  Allah  cries  to  hell,  "  Art  thou  filled 
full?"  and  hell  cries  to  Allah,  "Give  me  more,  still' more " ; 
while  paradise  opens  its  blissful  days  to  the  righteous,  and  glory 
ineffable  awaits  all  the  servants  of  Allah. 

The  most  tremendous  motives  —  dread  punishment  for  sin; 
supreme  bliss  for  the  good  —  are  thus  straightforwardly  put  by 
the  Koran  before  the  fateful  choice  of  man.  And  it  is  no  barren 
ceremonialism  that  admits  to  the  realms  of  paradise.  The  Mo- 
hammedan holiness  is  emphatically  moral.  "  Righteousness  is  his 
only,"  says  the  Koran,  "  who  bestows  hb  wealth  for  God's  sake 
upon  kindred  and  orphans,  the  poor  and  the  homeless  and  all 
those  who  ask,  and  also  upon  delivering  the  captives  ;  he  who  is 
steadfast  in  prayer,  who  giveth  alms,  who  stands  firmly  by  his 
covenants;  and  who  is  patient  in  adversity  and  in  times  of 
trial.    These  are  the  righteous  and  these  are  the  God-fearing." 

In  all  these  points,  the  righteousness  of  Islam  is  incontroverti- 
bly  sound  and  practical.  It  is,  indeed,  at  one  with  the  best  Jew- 
ish and  Christian  righteousness.  Besides  these  there  are  certain 
special  practices,  peculiar  to  the  followers  of  Mohammed.  These 
are  its  observance  of  Friday,  instead  of  Sunday  as  a  Sabbath ; 
its  fasts,  especially  the  great  fast  of  the  Ramadan ;  the  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca,  which  every  devout  Mohammedan  should  make  once 
in  his  life ;  and  above  all,  the  five  daily  prayers,  strictly  to  be 
observed  by  all  good  Moslems.  If,  as  I  have  often  heard  Metho- 
dist preachers  say,  it  is  only  praying  people  who  are  to  be  reck- 
oned as  religious  people,  then,  by  this  standard,  the  piety  of  the 
Moslems  far  exceeds  that  of  Christians. 

Travellers  who  have  been  in  the  East  tell  us  that  nothing 
more  strongly  impresses  upon  them  that  they  are  in  a  foreign 
country  than  the  first  time  that  they  hear  the  Moslem  call  to 
prayer.  Perhaps  it  is  midday,  and  the  great  throng  in  the 
market  place  stop  their  chaff erings  to  kneel  down  on  the  ground 
with  face  toward  Mecca  and  repeat  the  common  prayer.  Or 
perhaps  the  traveller  is  wakened  suddenly  in  the  middle  of  his 
first  night  on  oriental  soil,  to  listen  with  a  strange  thrill,  as  if  in  a 
dream  within  a  dream,  to  the  voice  of  the  muezzin  singing  the 
first  call  to  prayer.  From  the  lofty  minaret,  the  sweet,  solitary, 
sonorous  voice  floats  down  through  the  moonlight  stillness.  And 
at  the  sound  the  white  figures  on  the  low  roofs  turn  to  prostrate 
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themselves,  and  join  in  the  words  of  adoration  which  rise  and 
fall  on  the  listening  night:  "Great  ia  Allah.  Prayer  is 
better  than  sleep.  There  is  no  God  but  Allah.  He  givoth  life, 
and  he  dieth  not.  Oh,  thou  bountiful,  thy  mercy  ceaseth  not.  . 
.  .  Great  is  Allah"  (E.  Deutsch,  Talmud,  368). 

What  shall  we  say,  then,  on  the  whole,  of  Mohammed  and  of 
the  religion  th^  he  founded  ?  Was  he  an  impostor  ?  Was  he 
only  a  false  prophet  and  in  no  sense  a  true  one  ?  As  I  read  his 
history,  I  cannot  believe  that.  I  find  that  he  stood  forth,  almost 
alone,  in  a  nation  of  idolaters,  as  champion  of  the  unity  and 
spirituality  of  God.  For  this  great  truth  he  brought  apon  him- 
self persecution,  daily  maintained  for  years;  he  suffered  the 
hatred  of  his  friends,  the  loss  of  his  property ;  he  put  his  life  in 
jeopardy,  and  escaped  only  by  flight.  He  was  not  to  be  silenced 
by  menaces  or  bribes.  He  was  not  luxurious  nor  self-seeking. 
His  revelations  and  angelic  voices  may  be  called  the  work  of 
evil  spirits,  if  you  think  that  a  better  explanation,  or  if  you  are 
of  a  scientific  turn  of  mind  you  may  say  that  they  were  halluci- 
nations, due  to  some  sort  of  diseased  brain  action ;  but  there  is 
no  ground  that  I  can  see  to  judge  them  a  mere  pretence,  or  say 
that  to  Mohammed  they  did  not  seem  most  real  —  painfully, 
terribly  real,  oftentimes. 

Further  supernatural  powers,  such  as  his  enemies  demanded 
as  better  proof  of  his  mission,  and  such  as  his  own  followers 
were  entirely  ready  to  invest  him  with,  he  frankly  and  honestly 
disclaimed.  On  the  saddest  day  of  his  life,  when  his  little  boy 
Ibrahin  was  taken  from  him,  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  occurred  as  he 
went  home,  and  his  friends  spoke  of  it  as  a  token  of  the  sympathy 
of  heaven.  A  vulgar  impostor  would  have  accepted  the  flattery, 
but  Mohammed  rebuked  it:  "The  sun  and  the  moon  are  signs  ap- 
pointed by  the  Lord.  They  are  not  eclipsed  at  the  death  of  any 
human  being."  In  a  similar  spirit  of  sincerity  and  modesty,  he 
waited  for  months  —  once  for  two  years  —  for  communications 
which  he  very  urgently  needed. 

When,  out  of  weakness,  he  had  swerved  from  what  he  recog- 
nized as  the  path  of  duty,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  blame  himself. 
Having  one  day,  when  engaged  in  conversation  with  a  man  of 
power  and  influence,  impatiently  turned  away  from  a  blind  man 
who  accosted  him,  the  next  day's  revelation  contained  a  stern 
rebuke  of  the  prophet's  own  behavior.  At  another  time,  when 
he  had  as  yet  only  half  established  his  position,  a  powerful 
Christian  tribe  offered  its  submission  on  condition  that  Mo- 
hammed should  leave  their  chief  some  remnant  of  his  power. 
"Not  one  unripe  date,"  was  the  prophet's  uncompromising 
answer.  On  the  other  hand,  when  at  last  he  entered  Mecca  in 
triumph,  with  absolute  power,  we  find  him  wielding  that  power 
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with  the  most  striking  moderation.  There  were  no  proscription 
lists,  no  plunder,  no  wanton  revenge,  such  as  would  have  marked 
the  course  of  one  whose  religious  aspirations  were  only  a  mask. 

Such  incidents  are  not  such  as  characterize  a  mere  adventurer 
and  selfish  charlatan.  Mohammed,  I  believe,  had  a  deep  faith  in 
his  own  mission,  as  well  as  in  the  truths  for  wlych  he  battled. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  character 
had  grave  faults,  and  that  in  his  latter  life  these  faults  grew 
upon  him.  After  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Khadijah,  he  seemed 
to  have  lost  his  wise  counsellor,  the  balance  wheel  of  his  life. 
The  heights  of  political  and  spiritual  power  to  which  his  success 
exalted  him,  made  him  dizzy,  and  he  underwent  a  moral  degen- 
eration. His  pet  weakness  was  his  disreputable  fondness  for 
women.  Not  satisfied  with  the  four  wives  which  his  own  laws 
allowed  the  faithful  Moslem,  he  claimed  the  privileges  of  his 
rank  as  supreme  prophet,  to  add  still  more  women  to  his  harem 
till  they  numbered  eleven  —  one  of  them  being  the  wife  of  his 
own  adopted  son,  divorced  on  purpose  that  Mohammed  might 
himself  enjoy  her;  and  to  silence  the  scandal,  a  special  revelation 
from  Allah  was  soon  produced,  permitting  the  transgression. 

Such  gross  blots  on  the  Koran  and  the  prophet's  character 
show  plainly  that  Mohammed's  inspiration  sometimes  came  more 
from  the  flesh  than  the  spirit,  and  that,  as  time  went  on,  he  con- 
founded what  came  from  below  with  what  came  from  above. 
"  When  a  man  is  once  persuaded  fully  of  his  own  divine  mission 
as  a  whole,  he  unconsciously  begins  to  invest  his  personal  desires, 
even  his  coarsest  lusts,  with  a  supernatural  sanction."  Such 
stains  do  not  necessarily  show  that  the  man  was  consciously  a 
fraud;  but  they  certainly  put  him  on  a  distinctly  lower  plane 
than  such  heroes  of  conscience  as  Elijah  or  Paul  or  Huss,  not  to 
speak  of  the  teacher  of  Nazareth. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  faults  in  the  character  of  its 
founder,  Islam  has  not  a  few  manifest  imperfections.  The 
license  given  to  polygamy  is  a  noticeable  one.  The  Koran  allows 
a  man  four  lawful  wives  and  as  many  concubine  slaves  as  he 
pleases.  And  what  is  worse,  he  can  divorce  any  of  his  wives  at 
any  time,  without  assigning  any  reason  or  fault  or  other  legal 
procedure  than  to  say,  "I  divorce  thee";  and  Mr.  Lane  says 
that  in  Cairo  there  are  few  men  who  have  not  divorced  one  wife, 
and  many  who  in  the  course  of  ten  years  have  successively 
married  twenty  or  thirty  wives.  It  is  evident  how  much  such  a 
system  must  do  to  degrade  women,  destroy  pure  love  between 
the  sexes,  kill  purity  and  modesty,  and  ruin  all  true  home  life. 

The  sam^  gross  sensuousness  defiles  the  Moslem  conceptions 
of  heaven.  When  the  soldier  went  forth  to  battle,  his  leaders 
urged  him  on  with  vision^  of  his  coming  reward  in  heaven  — 
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visions  more  intoxicating  than  the  strongest  of  brandies.  *<I 
see,"  cried  Khaled's  cousin  at  the  battle  of  Enusa,  "  tlie  black- 
eyed  houries  of  Paradise ;  one  of  them,  if  seen  on  earth,  would 
make  mankind  die  of  love.  They  are  smiling  on  us,  Bjid 
beckoning,  'Come  hither,  my  well-beloved.'"  Beside  these 
voluptuous  beauties,  soft  couches  and  luscious  fruit  and  flesh 
contributed  to  make  up  Islam^s  ideal  of  celestial  bliss. 

And  this  reminds  us  of  another  blot  on  the  escutcheon  of 
Islam  —  its  use  of  the  sword  in  spreading  its  faith.  "Without 
Islam,"  as  St.  Helaire  says,  "  the  Arabs  had  not  been  the  con- 
querors of  the  world.  But  without  war  Islam  itself  had  not 
been."  Until  Mohammed  appealed  to  the  sword,  his  principles 
made  little  progress.  "The  Koran,  tribute,  or  the  sword  — 
these  were  the  alternatives  offered  to  every  land  which  they 
conquered.  No  wonder  that  whole  tribes  were  in  a  few  hours 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  new  faith ;  when  extermination  is 
the  penalty  a  decision  on  the  profoundest  mysteries  is  quickly 
reached. 

For  inciting  martial  ardor,  for  putting  a  faith  before  a  new 
people  in  a  form,  most  simple  and  easily  graspable,  for  meeting 
half-way  the  weaknesses  of  Oriental  peoples,  Islam  is  admirably 
adapted.  But  for  the  quieter  and  more  solid  victories  of  peace 
and  the  needs  of  higher  civilizations,  for  promoting  social 
liberty  and  personal  development,  it  is  not  well-fitted.  "The 
Moslems,"  says  Osborn, "  are  strong  only  for  destruction.  When 
that  work  is  over  they  either  prey  upon  each  other,  or  beat 
themselves  to  death  against  the  bars  of  their  own  prison  house. 
No  permanent  dwelling  place  can  be  erected  on  a  foundation  of 
sand,  and  no  durable  or  humanizing  polity  on  a  foundation  of 
fatalism,  despotism,  polygamy  and  slavery." 

In  the  field  of  religion,  the  same  divine  autocracy  on  one  side 
and  blind  obedience  on  the  other,  is  what  we  find.  The  attitude 
of  man  to  God  is  never  more  than  that  of  a  servant  to  his 
Master  —  a  Master  who 

"Shrouded  in  his  lonely  light 
Rests  utterly  apart " 

from  all  his  creatures  and  who  is  conceived  as  doing  with  entire 
arbitrariness  and  absoluteness  whatever  he  wills.  In  such  a 
system  there  is  no  room  for  that  divine  sonship  of  humanity  and 
filial  communion  and  love  between  the  Heavenly  Father  and  his 
earthly  child  which  forms  the  privilege  and  glory  of  the  Christian 
life. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  an  equal  error  to  refuse 
to  recognize  the  many  good  points  in  Islam.  Its  absolute  con- 
demnation of  aU  idolatrous  practices  and  the  use  of  any  images 
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or  human  representations  whatsoever  in  its  temples,  is  most 
commendable.  Compared  with  many  a  Roman  Catholic  cathe- 
dral, the  Moslem  mosque  exhibits  a  decidedly  superior  spiritual- 
ity of  thought  and  purity  of  worship.  Islam  effected  in  the 
Oriental  world  what  neither  Christianity  nor  Judaism  had,  at  its 
time,  accomplished  —  the  sweeping  away  of  the  remnants  of 
polytheistic  worship,  and  the  firm  establishment  in  men's  thought 
of  the  idea  of  one  Supreme  God ;  an  idea,  indeed,  which  among 
many  who  esteem  themselves  orthodox  Christians  is  even  to-day 
darldy  obscured,  the  Heavenly  Father  and  Divine  Creator  being 
still  to  them,  as  to  the  old  Christians  of  Arabia,  ^^a  third  of 
three." 

The  simple  creed  of  Islam  —  the  unity  of  God  and  the  pro- 
phetic mission  of  Mohammed  —  is  one  which  needs  no  elaborate 
metaphysical  explanations,  but  is  comprehensible  by  the  most 
ignorant,  even  on  its  first  recital.  It  is  a  creed  free  from  super- 
natural incredibilities  and  the  attacks  of  criticism  and  science. 
It  not  merely  asserts  that  God  is  not  confined  to  temples  or  any 
special  place,  but  its  worshippers  daily  reduce  the  principle  to 
practice,  offering  their  prayers  wherever  they  happen  to  be,  as 
often  as  the  call  of  the  muezzin  is  heard.  The  Moslems  exhibit 
at  once  an  admirable  courage  and  a  frank  devotion  in  performing 
five  times  daily  these  sacred  services ;  and  in  their  relations  with 
one  another  they  show  a  gentleness  and  humility  that  is  in  fine 
contrast.  ^'  As  meek  as  a  Moslem,"  is  a  common  proverb  in  the 
East;  and  in  hospitality  to  strangers,  temperance,  patience  and 
charity  to  the  beggar  and  suffering,  a  Moslem  community  will 
usually  surpass  a  Christian  community  of  similar  size  and  stage 
of  civilization. 

Again,  in  merging  all  colors,  ranks  and  races  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  common  brotherhood,  Islam  has  a  power  usually  sur- 
passingthat  of  Christianity.  The  Koran  and  the  general  education 
which  it  fostered  was  in  the  first  centuries  of  Islam's  growth  a 
great  intellectual  quickener ;  and  during  the  Middle  Ages,  Sara- 
cenic culture  and  learning  was  far  ahead  of  that  of  Christendom. 
The  Arabic  figures  with  which  we  daily  cipher  algebra  and  as- 
tronomy, and  the  terminology  of  our  present  chemistry,  are  liv- 
ing monuments  to  what  we  owe  them  in  these  fields. 

However  much  Islam  may  have  owed  to  the  sword  in  former 
ages  for  its  diffusion,  it  is  abundantly  able  at  the  present  day  to 
advance  without  it,  and  does  most  rapidly  spread  without  the  I 
least  shadow  of  coercive  measures.  Its  missionaries  to-day  are 
peaceful  and  earnest  apostles,  of  the  most  devoted  spirit.  In 
India  and  Africa  and  Central  Asia,  it  is  spreading  much  faster 
than  Christianity,  and  by  the  testimony  of  Christian  observers 
themselves  it  does  much  more  effective  work,  where  it  gets  a 
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lodgment,  in  elevating  a  barbarous  people  and  driving  out  de- 
basing superstitions,  than  Christianity,  as  commonly  applied  to 
these  lands,  effects.  It  strikes  directly  and  with  an  incompar- 
able vigor  against  the  idolatry,  sorcery,  human  sacrifices,  intem- 
perance and  squalor  that  are  their  besetting  sins,  and  makes  them 
realize  that  they  walk  beneath  the  eye  of  a  strict  and  holy  Mas- 
ter, whose  judgment-day  they  cannot  escape. 

While,  then,  I  do  not  regard  Islam  as  a  religion  adapted  to 
foster  the  highest  civilization  and  to  be  a  final  faith  for  humanity 
of  the  best  type,  nevertheless,  to  meet  the  wanta  of  barbaric  -and 
semi-civilized  nations,  it  has  most  admirable  qualifications.  For 
this  purpose  it  is  practically  superior  to  Christianity  —  at  least, 
as  Christianity  is  popularly  understood  and  practised.  Islam  is 
not  merely  an  approach  to  Christianity  but,  as  Bosworth  Smith 
says,  "  the  nearest  approach  to  it  which  the  unprogressive  part 
of  humanity  can  ever  attain  in  masses";  and  to  the  great  hosts 
of  the  East,  who  for  many  centuries  longer  will  undoubtedly  re- 
main in  this  stagnant  intellectual  and  social  condition,  Islam  may 
well  serve  as  the  schoolmaster,  who  one  day,  we  hope,  may 
bring  them  up  to  the  Christ.  As  Mohammed  generously  recog- 
nized that  all  the  words  of  Jesus  were  true  and  the  Christ  a 
brother  prophet,  so  should  all  broad-minded  Christians,  with 
equal  catholicity,  recognize  the  author  of  the  Koran  as  also  a 
teacher  sent  from  God,  and  in  whose  word  great  multitudes  of 
souls  have  been  blessed. 


LTIAN  TRUMBULL. 


BY   RICHARD  LINTHICUM. 


When  freemen  nnsheathe  the  sword  it  should  be  to  strike  for  liberty,  aot  for 
despotism  or  to  uphold  privileged  monopolies  in  the  oppression  of  the  poor.— Zj^ian 
TrumbuU, 

It  b  a  hopeful  sign  and  an  inspiring  spectacle  when  a  patriot 
and  statesman  like  Lyman  Trumbull  of  Illinois,  after  many  years' 
retirement  from  an  active  public  career,  again  raises  his  voice 
and  takes  up  the  pen  in  behalf  of  human  freedom  and  the  rights 
of  man. 

History  repeats  itself.  It  is  but  the  logical  sequence  of  human 
events,  prophetic  to  all  lovers  of  their  country  and  their  fellow- 
men,  that  the  grand  old  statesman  who  wrote  into  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  land  these  words,  "  Neither  slavery  nor  in- 
voluntary servitude  shall  exist  within  the  United  States,"  thereby 
emancipating  the  black  man  from  bondage,  should  now  declare 
for  the  freedom  of  the  white  bondman  enslaved  by  unjust  laws 
and  corrupt  rulers.  Doubly  prophetic,  indeed,  are  such  words 
from  the  contemporary  of  Lincoln,  Seward  and  Sumner.  They 
are  an  overpowering  answer  to  the  jeering  charge  of  plutocracy 
that  the  reform  element  is  composed  of  cranks,  knaves  and  mal- 
contents. Lyman  Trumbull's  public  career  was  noble  and  brill- 
iant;  his  private  life  has  been  spotless ;  no  man  has  ever  applied 
the  epithet  of  crank,  knave  or  malcontent  to  him.  He  has  re- 
ceived the  adulation  of  both  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
parties  in  the  past,  and  now,  when  he  openly  charges  these  par- 
ties with  being  the  mere  agents  of  the  money  power  to  enslave 
the  people,  and  warns  the  masses  against  permitting  the  further 
encroachment  upon  their  riglits  by  federal  power,  military  or 
judicial,  the  boldest  plutocrat  has  not  the  audacity  to  attempt  the 
usual  answer  of  epithet  and  vituperation. 

To  the  younger  generation  Lyman  Trumbull  is  a  figure  in  his- 
tory ;  to  the  older  generation  he  is  an  aged  oak  with  its  roots  yet 
firm  in  the  soil,  its  great  trunk  unbroken  by  the  storms  of  time, 
hale  and  vigorous  amidst  a  ruin  of  fallen  timber  and  a  growing 
forest  of  saplings.  There  is  no  living  man  with  whom  he  can  be 
compared  intellectually  except  William  E.  Gladstone.  Like  the 
great  English  commoner  he  is  essentially  a  man  of  the  people, 
but  earlier  in  life  than  the  sage  of  Hawarden  he  flung  away  am- 
bition and  voluntarily  relinquished  all  claims  upon  the  people  for 
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patriotic  services  rendered  in  the  forum  and  on  the  justice  seat. 
For  twenty  years  he  has  lived  as  a  private  citizen  and  has 
avoided  any  participation  in  politics.  Nothing  less  than  a  crisis 
in  our  national  life  could  have  induced  him  again  to  participate 
in  the  discussion  of  public  affairs.  That  a  crisis  has  been  reached 
none  sees  more  clearly  than  Judge  Trumbull,  and  none  is  abler 
in  directing  the  application  of  the  legal  remedy. 

From  ante-bellum  days  to  the  present  he  has  been  universally 
recognized  as  a  gi-eat  lawyer.  For  twelve  years  he  was  the 
chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
This  was  at  a  time  when  the  upper  house  of  Congress  was  com- 
posed of  statesmen  and  not  mere  stool  pigeons  of  sugar  trusts, 
oil,  iron  and  manufacturing  monopolies,  and  the  general  attorneys 
of  railroad  corporations  paid  by  their  respective  organizations  to 
defeat  the  very  measures  of  legislation  they  were  elected  to 
enact.  During  the  time  that  Lyman  Trumbull  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  judiciary  committee  that  body  had  for  its 
members  at  various  times  such  lawyers  as  Conkling  of  New  York, 
Thurman  of  Ohio,  Hendricks  of  Indiana,  Ten  Eyck  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Foster  of  Connecticut,  Harris  of  New  York,  Reverdy  John- 
son of  Maryland  and  Edmunds  of  Vermont.  From  1848  to  1853 
he  was  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Illinois,  and  of  late 
years  has  been  president  of  the  Illinois  Bar  Association.  In  the 
light  of  these  facts,  few,  if  any,  will  question  his  interpretation 
of  existing  laws,  his  conception  of  needed  legislation  or  his  abil- 
ity to  expose  the  rottenness  and  instability  of  statutory  enact- 
ments that  oppress  the  masses,  from  whom  the  power  to  make 
laws  is  derived. 

Before  entering  upon  the  matter  of  reforms  proposed  by  Judge 
Trumbull,  I  wish  to  give  the  reader  a  glimpse  of  the  great  law- 
yer as  I  recently  saw  him  in  his  office,  together  with  a  brief  re- 
view of  his  notable  career.  In  his  professional  life  Judge  Trum- 
bull is  a  cliff  dweller,  occupying  offices  on  the  tenth  floor  of  a 
Chicago  skyscraper  diagonally  across  from  the  court  house,  and 
here  he  is  to  be  found  each  week  day,  rain  or  shine,  attending  to 
his  legal  work.  Eighty-one  years  of  existence  have  not  been 
able  to  bend  his  tall,  spare  figure,  and  among  his  whitened  locks 
can  still  be  seen  traces  of  the  original  color  of  his  hair.  Intellect- 
uality and  kindness  are  the  dominating  expressions  of  his 
smoothly  shaven  face.  His  features  are  a  compromise  between 
the  rugged  physiognomy  of  Webster  and  the  fine,  delicate  patri- 
cian lineaments  of  Clay.  Time  has  furrowed  his  broad  brow  and 
left  its  wrinkling  touch  lightly  on  his  face,  but  his  eyes  are  un- 
dimmed  and  he  does  much  of  his  reading  without  the  aid  of 
glasses.  Physically  he  is  the  best  preserved  man  of  his  years  of 
whom  there  is  record,  and  mentally  he  was  never  more  vigorous. 
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IBs  mind  is  as  clear  as  a  crystal  lake.  Only  in  the  softened 
tones  of  his  voice,  which  has  ever  been  heard  in-  defence  of  lib- 
erty and  the  rights  of  man,  has  age  won  a  victory  over  his  pow- 
ers, flis  faculties  are  unimpaired.  Dressed  in  the  broadcloth 
frock  coat  that  custom  has  designated  as  the  garb  of  professional 
men,  he  retains  that  commanding  presence  which  distinguished 
him  during  his  active  political  career.  His  surroundings  suggest 
the  simplicity  of  Jefferson  or  Lincoln.  His  office  furnishings  are 
of  the  plainest,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  luxurious  apartments 
of  the  corporation  lawyer. 

Judge  Trumbull  was  born  in  Colchester,  Conn.,  Oct.  12j  1813. 
At  the  age  of  twenty  he  had  charge  of  an  academy  at  Green- 
ville, 6a.  In  1837  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  that  state. 
He  shortly  thereafter  removed  to  Illinois,  and  in  1840  was 
elected  a  representative  in  the  legislature ;  before  the  expiration 
of  his  term  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  state  and  fulfilled  the 
duties  of  the  latter  office  for  two  years.  Thereafter  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession  he  soon  became  the  peer  of  the  most 
eminent  lawyers  in  the  state,  and  as  a  recognition  of  this  fact,  he 
was,  in  1848,  elected  one  of  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Illinois,  and  in  1852  was  reelected  for  nine  years.  In  1853  he 
resigned  from  the  supreme  bench,  and  in  the  following  year  was 
chosen  to  represent  his  district  in  Congress.  Before  he  had 
taken  his  seat  the  legislature  elected  him  United  States  Senator 
for  six  years  from  March,  1855.  He  was  reelected  in  1861  and 
again  in  1867,  making  in  all  eighteen  consecutive  years'  service  in 
the  Senate.  His  ability  and  eminence  as  a  statesman  and  con- 
stitutional lawyer  have  been  gracefully  recognized  by  McKendree 
and  Tale  Colleges,  both  of  which  have  conferred  upon  him  the 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws. 

Such  is  the  man  whom  a  large  portion  of  the  reform  element 
would  gladly  hail  as  their  presidential  candidate  in  1896,  but 
Judge  Trumbull  has  given  no  word  or  sign  to  indicate  that  he 
would  accept  even  such  high  honor  at  his  time  of  life.  On  the 
contrary  he  has  said  to  representatives  of  the  people :  "  Never 
have  I  so  regretted  my  advanced  age  and  my  inability  to  fight  in 
this  battle.  The  brunt  and  burden  of  it  must  be  borne  by  you 
younger  men,  and  upon  you  rests  a  grave  and  solemn  responsi- 
bility. We  must  remembpr  that  this  is  essentially  a  conflict 
between  the  workers  and  the  money  power.  Bury  your  differ- 
ences, work  manfully  together  for  the  great  common  end,  the 
uplifting  of  the  masses  and  the  amelioration  of  the  wrongs  they 
are  suffering  at  the  hands  of  the  monopolies.  By  so  doing,  by 
burying  all  differences  and  working  in  hearty  accord,  you  can 
but  reach  a  solution  of  the  problem  we  have  set  ourselves  to 
solve.     Put  your  own  men  on  the  bench,  elevate  to  judicial 
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honors  and  responsibilities  men  of  your  own  stamp  and  kind, 
men  who  are,  first  of  all,  of  the  people  and  with  the  people.  In 
that  alone  lies  safety  and  a  certain  ending  of  judicial  practices  by 
which  men  are  made  to  sufEer  imprisonment  without  trial  by 
jury." 

Such  is  the  man  who  has  written  what  the  reform  element  of 
Chicago  calls  "the  new  Declaration  of  Independence,"  for  the 
guidance  of  the  national  convention  in  shaping  a  platform  upon 
which  all  lovers  of  liberty  and  justice  may  stand  without  a  con- 
fusion of  issues  or  obscurity  of  meaning.  It  is  comprehensive 
and  cannot  be  misinterpreted  or  wrongly  construed.  It  is 
herewith  given :  — 

1.  Resolved,  That  human  brotherhood  and  equality  of  rights  are 
cardinal  principles  of  true  democracy. 

2.  Resolvedy  That,  forgetting  all  past  political  differences,  we  unite  in 
the  common  purpose  to  rescue  the  governmeiit  from  the  control  of 
monopolists  and  concentrated  wealth,  to  limit  their  powers  of  perpetua- 
tion by  curtailing  their  privileges,  and  to  secure  the  rights  of  free 
speech,  a  free  press,  free  labor  and  trial  by  jury,  —  all  rules,  regulations, 
and  judicial  dicta  in  derogation  of  either  of  which  are  arbitrary,  uncon- 
stitutional and  not  to  be  tolerated  by  a  free  people. 

3.  Resolvedy  That  we  indorse  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  national 
Republican  convention  of  1860,  which  was  incorporated  by  President 
Lincoln  in  his  inaugural  address,  as  follows:  *^  That  the  maintenance 
inviolate  of  the  rights  of  the  states,  and  especially  of  the  rights  of  each 
state  to  order  and  control  its  own  domestic  institutions  according  to  its 
judgment  exclusively,  is  essential  to  that  balance  of  power  on  which  the 
perfection  and  endurance  of  our  political  fabric  depends;  and  wo  de- 
nounce the  lawless  invasion  by  armed  force  on  the  soil  of  any  state  or 
territory,  no  matter  under  what  pretext,    as  among   the  gravest  of 


crimes." 


4.  Resolvedy  That  the  power  given  Congress  by  the  constitution  **  to 
provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  to 
suppress  insurrections,  to  repel  invasions,"  does  not  warrant  the  govern- 
ment in  making  use  of  a  standing  army  in  aiding  monopolies  in  the 
oppression  of  their  employees.  When  freemen  unsheathe  the  sword  it 
should  bo  to  strike  for  liberty,  not  for  despotism  or  to  uphold  privileged 
monopolies  in  the  oppression  of  the  poor. 

5.  Resolvedy  That  to  check  the  rapid  absorption  of  the  wealth  of  the 
country  and  its  perpetuation  in  a  few  hands,  we  demand  the  enactment 
of  laws  limiting  the  amount  of  property  to  be  acquired  by  devise  or 
inheritance. 

6.  Resolvedy  That  we  denounce  the  issuing  of  interest-bearing  bonds 
by  the  government  in  times  of  peace,  to  be  paid  for,  in  part  at  least,  by 
gold  drawn  from  the  treasury,  which  results  in  the  government's  paying 
interest  on  its  own  money. 

7.  Resolvedy  That  we  demand  that  Congress  perform  its  constitutional 
duty  to  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof  and  of  foreign  coin  by 
the  enactment  of  laws  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver  with  that  of  gold  at 
the  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one. 

8.  Resolvedy  That  monopolies  affecting  the  public  interest  should  be 
owned  and  operated  by  the  government  in  the  interests  of  the  people; 
all  employees  of  the  same  to  be  governed  by  civil-service  rules,  and  no 
one  to  be  employed  or  displaced  on  account  of  politics. 
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Government  by  injunction,  set  up  by  a  sanhedrim  of  soiled 
federal  jurists,  in  which  Jenkins  and  Woods  are  the  highest 
priests,  has  aroused  the  spirit  of  Judge  Trumbull,  who  has 
watched  with  growing  fear  for  popular  rights,  and  with  much 
personal  disgust,  the  self-increased,  arbitrary  authority  assumed 
by  the  federal  judiciary.  The  same  good  right  hand  that  wrote 
the  constitutional  amendment  unloosing  the  yoke  of  slavery, 
which  Lincoln  with  the  armed  power  of  the  executive  tore  from 
the  neck  of  the  black  man,  has  been  raised  to  check  the  assump- 
tion of  federal  courts  and  draw  the  confines  of  their  power  within 
such  bounds  as  to  make  oppression  impossible.  Judge  Culberson 
of  the  House  judiciary  committee  and  Senator  Pugh  are  each  in 
receipt  of  the  following  bill  drafted  by  Lyman  Trumbull :  — 

Bill  for  an  act  giving  power  to  impose  oaths  and  punish  contempts  and 
resistance  to  United  States  officers. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled  that  sections  725  and 
5,398  of  the  revised  statutes  of  the  United  states  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  — 

**The  courts  of  the  United  States  shall  have  power  to  impose  and 
administer  all  necessary  oaths,  or  to  punish  by  fines  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  dollars  and  imprisonment  not  exceeding  thirty  days,  contempts 
of  their  authority;  provided  that  such  power  to  punish  contempts  shall 
not  be  construed  to  extend  to  any  criminal  act  or  misdemeanor  punish- 
able under  information  or  indictment,  or  to  any  cases  except  the  misbe- 
havior of  any  person  in  their  presence,  or  so  near  thereto  as  to  obstruct 
the  administration  of  justice;  misbehavior  of  any  of  the  officers  of  said 
courts  in  their  official  transactions,  or  by  any  party,  juror  or  witness  to" 
any  lawful  writ,  process,  order,  rule,  decree  or  command  of  the  said 
courts. 

"  Sec.  2.  Every  person  who  knowingly  and  wilfully  obstructs,  resists, 
or  opposes  any  officer  of  the  United  States  in  serving  or  attempting  to 
serve  or  execute  any  mesne  process  or  waiTant,  or  any  rule  or  order  of 
any  court  of  the  United  States,  or  any  other  legal  or  judicial  writ  or 
process,  or  assaults,  beats  or  wounds  any  officer  or  otlier  person  duly 
authorized  in  serving  or  executing  any  writ,  rule,  order,  process  or 
warrant,  shall  be  subject  to  indictment,  and  on  conviction  shall  be  im- 

grisoned  not  more  than  twelve  months  and  fined  not  more  than  three 
undred  dollars.^' 

The  passage  of  this  act  will  restore  to  the  people  trial  by  jury, 
of  which  constitutional  right  they  have  been  arbitrarily  deprived 
by  a  series  of  federal  injunctions.  One  has  only  to  consider  a 
judge  passing  upon  the  legality  of  his  own  edicts  to  comprehend 
the  infamy  of  such  a  proceeding.  On  this  subject  Judge  Trum- 
bull says :  — 

Of  late  years  United  States  judges  have  assumed  jurisdiction  they 
would  not  have  dared  to  exercise  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  republic. 
They  now  claim  the  right  to  determine  the  extent  of  their  jurisdiction, 
and  enforce  such  orders  as  they  think  proper  to  make.  Tliese  federal 
judges,  like  sapper  and  miners,  have  for  years  silently  and  steadily 
enlarged  their  jurisdiction,  and  unless  checked  by  legislation,  they  wiU 
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soon  undermine  the  very  pillars  of  the  constitution  and  bury  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people  beneath  their  ruin.  To  vest  any  man  or  set  of  men 
with  authority  to  determine  the  extent  of  their  powers,  and  to  enforce 
their  decrees,  is  of  the  very  essence  of  despotism.  Federal  judges  now 
claim  the  right  to  take  possession  of  and  run  the  railroads  of  the  coun- 
try, to  issue  injunctions  without  notice,  and  to  punish  for  contempt  by 
fine  and  imprisonment  any  one  who  disputes  their  authority.  Congress 
some  years  ago  passed  an  act  limiting  the  powers  of  federal  judges  to 
punish  for  contempts,  except  such  as  are  committed  in  their  presence, 
or  by  officers  of  their  couils,  or  in  disobedience  of  some  lawful  order. 
But  what  protection  does  this  afford  the  citizen,  when  the  very  federal 
judge  who  issues  the  order,  passes  upon  its  legality  ?  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Congress  will  put  some  check  upon  federal  judges  in  assuming 
control  of  railroads,  and  issuing  blanket  injunctions,  and  punishing 
people  for  contempt  of  their  assumed  authority.  If  this  Congress  does 
not  do  it,  I  trust  the  people  will  see  to  it  that  representatives  are  chosen 
hereafter  who  will. 

As  an  evidence  of  his  desire  to  secure  justice  to  the  labor 
element  and  to  check  the  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of  federal 
courts,  Judge  Trumbull  has  signed  the  habeas  corpus  petition 
presented  to  the  supreme  court  in  behalf  of  Eugene  V.  Debs  and 
others,  and  if  able  to  undertake  the  journey  will  go  to  Wash- 
ington and  make  the  principal  argument  in  the  case. 

But  to  Judge  Trumbull's  judicial  mind  the  greatest  danger 
threatening  the  welfare  of  the  masses  is  the  vast  and  rapid 
accumulation  of  wealth.  The  growth  of  the  money  power  he 
regards  as  the  central  evil.  Upon  this  subject  he  has  expressed 
himself  publicly,  but  his  utterances  have  been  systematically 
suppressed  by  the  newspapers  with  sufficient  space  to  print 
them.     He  said :  — 

It  is  chiefly  the  laws  of  property  which  have  enabled  the  few  to 
accumulate  vast  wealth  while  the  masses  live  in  poverty.  For  many 
generations  our  laws  have  been  framed  with  a  view  to  the  claims  of 
property  rather  than  the  lights  of  man.  For  ages  the  money  power  has 
controlled  legislation  the  world  over,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  has  exer- 
cised a  controlling  influence  in  our  own  land  for  many  years. 

In  Great  Britain,  whence  wo  have  derived  most  of  our  laws  of  prop- 
erty, the  policy  is  to  build  up  great  estates.  Hence,  by  the  laws  of  that 
country,  land  descends  to  the  eldest  son,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other 
children.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  limit  the  ownership  of  land  to  a  few 
persons.  Tliirty-four  persons  in  that  country  own  six  million  two  hun- 
dred eleven  thousand  acres  of  land.  The  Duke  of  Sutherland  is  said'to 
own  one  million  three  hundred  fifty-eight  thousand  acres,  and  a  few 
other  dukes  and  earls  own  a  great  proportion  of  the  land  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

In  this  country  we  have  abolished  the  laws  of  primogeniture,  by 
which  the  eldest  son  inherited  the  landed  estate  of  his  ancestor,  but 
here  vast  estates  are  being  rapidly  accumulated  in  few  hands,  and  this 
is  especially  true  during  and  since  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  In  1860 
there  were  few  millionnaires  and  few  large  fortunes  in  this  country,  but 
since  then  a  rich  class  has  sprung  up,  so  that  in  1890,  according  to 
reliable  statistics,  ten  per  cent  of  the  people  owned  as  much  wealth  as 
the  other  ninety  per  cent. 
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The  rioheBt  corporations  and  persons  on  earth  are  probably  in  the 
United  States.  How  have  they  accumulated  their  vast  fortunes? 
Surely  not  by  their  own  industry  and  thrift,  but  by  the  aid  of  statutes 
regulating  the  rights  of  property,  generally  statutes  providing  for  the 
transmission  of  property  by  descent  or  by  will,  or  the  creation  of 
monopolies.  It  is  only  by  virtue  of  statutory  law  that  man  is  permitted 
to  make  disposition  of  his  property  by  will,  and  it  is  only  by  virtue  of 
statutory  law  that  one  person  is  permitted  to  inherit  property  from 
another,  and  it  is  by  virtue  of  statute  law  that  great  corporate 
monopolies  have  been  built  up.  No  man  has  a  natural  right  to  dispose* 
of  property  after  death,  nor  has  one  person  a  natural  right  to  inherii 
property  from  another.  As  Blackstone  says:  "There  is  no  foundation 
in  nature  or  in  natui*al  law  why  the  son  should  have  the  right  to  exclude 
his  fellow  creatures  from  a  determinate  spot  of  land  because  his  father 
had  done  so  before  him,  or  why  the  occupier  of  a  particular  field  or  of 
a  jewel  when  lying  on  his  death-bed,  and  no  longer  able  to  maintain 
possession,  should  be  able  to  tell  the  rest  of  the  world  which  of  them 
should  enjoy  it  after  him." 

The  money  power  has  governed  legislation  in  all  civilized  countries 
for  generations.  It  matters  not  what  party  is  in  power  in  the  national 
or  state  governments  of  our  own  country,  the  money  power  has  exercised 
a  controUing  influence  in  many  instances  in  the  shaping  and  administra- 
tion of  our  laws.  If  the  accumulation  of  vast  fortunes  goes  on  another 
generation  with  the  same  accelerated  rapidity  as  during  the  present,  the 
wealth  of  this  country  will  soon  be  consolidated  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
corporations  and  individuals  to  as  great  an  extent  as  the  landed  interests 
of  Great  Britain  now  are. 

What  is  the  remedy  for  this  state  of  things,  which,  if  permitted  to 
continue,  will  make  the  masses  of  the  people  dependent  upon  the 
generosity  of  the  few  for  means  to  live  ?  So  far  as  concerns  corpora- 
tions of  a  public  or  quasi  public  character  —  and  none  other  should 
exist  —  the  remedy-is  simple.  They  are  completely  under  the  control 
of  the  legislatures,  whence  they  derive  all  their  powers.  It  is  entirely 
competent  for  a  legislature  to  provide  the  manner  in  which  the  busi- 
ness of  a  corporation  shall  be  conducted.  Under  the  powers  inherent  in 
every  sovereignty,  government  may  regulate  the  conduct  of  its  citizens 
towards  each  other,  and,  when  necessary,  for  the  public  good,  the 
manner  in  which  each  shall  use  his  own  property.  I  do  not  undertake 
to  specify  all  the  provisions  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  incorporate 
in  a  charter,  to  secure  to  labor  its  just  reward.  All  I  attempt  is  to  indi- 
cate the  power  which  the  legislature  has  in  creating  and  controlling 
corporations. 

Formerly,  corporations  having  special  privileges  were  created  by 
special  acts,  which  the  courts  construed  to  be  contracts  between  the 
granting  power  and  the  corporators,  which  once  granted  could  not  be 
repealed  or  varied  by  the  granting  power.  This  granting  of  charters  to 
favored  individuals,  conferrinfir  upon  them  privileges  not  possessed  by 
the  general  public,  became  obnoxious  to  public  sentiment,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  general  laws  have  been  passed  in  this  and  many  other 
states,  under  which  any  three  persons  may  become  incorporated  for  any 
private  purpose.  This  has  become  a  worse  evil  than  the  old  system  of 
granting  special  charters.  Under  the  general  laws  enacted  in  the  state 
of  Illinois  twenty  years  ago,  I  am  informed,  twenty-seven  thousand  two 
hundred  corporations  have  been  created.  Seventy-eight  per  cent  of  the 
great  fortunes  of  the  United  States  are  said  to  be  derived  from  perma- 
nent monopoly  privileges  which  ought  never  to  have  been  granted. 

As  before  stated,  the  power  to  dispose  of  property  after  death  by  will 
is  conferred  by  statute,  under  certain  limitations.      Why  should  this 
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privilege  be  given  to  diflpose  of  more  than  a  fixed  amount  of  properbr  to 
any  one  individual,  say  property  to  the  value  of  not  over  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  the  wife,  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  to  each  child,  and  of  not  more  than  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  any 
other  relative,  extending  to  the  third  or  fourth  degree,  and  that  the  bal- 
ance of  the  estate  should  escheat  to  the  state,  to  be  used  by  it  for  the 
support  of  schools,  charitable  institutions,  the  employment  of  laborers 
in  making  roads  and  other  good  purposes?  The  law  now  provides  for 
the  escheat  of  estates  of  persons  dying  without  heirs.  Tlie  same  limita- 
tion might  be  put  upon  inheritances  where  there  is  no  will,  and  in  this 
way  the  accumulation  of  vast  estates  by  inheritance  or  devise  would  be 
checked,  and  property,  especially  landed  estates,  which  by  nature  belong 
to  all,  would  be  more  equally  distributed.  It  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  method  of  transmitting  property  from  the  dead  to  the  living  is 
entirely  derived  from  the  state.  K  public  policy  requires  that  the  state 
should  give  to  the  dying  possessor  no  longer  able  to  control  or  take  with 
him  his  possessions,  the  privilege  of  disposing  of  so  much  as  may  be 
conducive  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  his  surviving  kindred,  does  it 
require  that  this  privilege  should  be  extended  to  his  disposition  of  mill- 
ions to  the  injury  of  the  rest  of  mankind? 

If  it  is  said  that  to  limit  the  privilege  of  disposing  of  exceeding  a 
million  dollars  of  property  by  devise  or  descent  would  check  enterprise 
and  industry,  as  no  man  would  struggle  to  acquire  property  which  he 
could  not  leave  to  his  surviving  kindred,  my  reply  is,  that  man  by  his 
own  thrift  and  industry  is  seldom  able  to  acquire  more  than  a  million 
dollars^  worth  of  property.  Fortunes  exceeding  that  amount  are  usually 
acquired  by  speculation,  trickery  or  some  device  by  which  one  man  takes 
advantage  of  his  fellow  man,  which  means,  if  not  illegal,  are 'immoral;  or 
by  members  of  privileged  monopolies,  trusts  and  syndicates.  We  have 
already  abolished  primogeniture,  by  which  the  eldest  son,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  other  children,  inherits  the  entire  landed  estate  of  his  ances- 
tor, and  no  one  in  this  country  at  this  day  would  think  of  restoring  that 
right,  although  it  still  obtains  in  England. 

Evasions  of  laws  limiting  the  amount  of  property  to  be  devised  or 
inherited,  by  conveyance  during  life,  could  be  prohibited  in  like  man- 
ner as  conveyances  in  fraud  of  creditors  are  now  prohibited.  But  how 
are  tlieso  laws  of  property  to  be  modified  or  changed?  They  are  the 
result  of  centuries  of  organized  injustice.  Will  the  money  power 
which  now  exercises  such  a  controlling  influence  in  national  and  state 
legislation,  consent  to  a  modification  or  change  of  the  laws  of  property 
by  which  great  estates  have  been  accumulated  and  perpetuated,  and 
which  as  a  rule  are  a  detriment  rather  than  a  blessing  to  those  to  whom 
they  descend? 

Neither  strikes  of  the  laboring  classes,  which  array  against  them  the 
money  power  and  the  governmental  power  which  it  controls,  nor  the 
governmental  control  of  the  great  railroads  and  other  corporations  will 
remove  the  existing  conflict  between  labor  and  capital,  which  has  its 
foundations  in  unjust  laws,  enabling  the  few  to  accumulate  vast  estates 
and  live  in  luxurious  ease,  while  the  great  masses  are  doomed  to  incessant 
toil,  penury  and  want.  What  is  needed  is  the  removal  of  the  cause  which 
permits  tha  accumulation  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  in  few  hands,  and 
this  can  only  be  peaceably  brought  about  by  a  change  of  the  laws  of 
property. 

Forbidden  by  advancing  years  to  cherish  political  ambition,  I  may,  I 
trust,  without  the  imputation  of  interested  motives  be  permitted  to  make 
some  suggestions  as  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  by  the  middle  classes 
and  the  toiling  masses  to  bring  about  sucli  change  la  the  laws  of  property 
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as,  by  giying  equal  opportunities  to  all,  will  check  the  accumulation  of 
yast  wealth  by  the  few. 

Lest  the  millionnaire  should  not  listen,  I  would  say  to  the  men  of  the 
middle  classes,  of  moderate  means,  farmers  and  others,  though  they 
may  not  now  feel  the  oppression  of  the  money  power,  Arouse  to  the 
danger  that  threatens  soon  to  place  you  at  tlie  mercy  of  corporate  and 
individual  wealth,  as  the  toiling  laborers  are  to-day.  I  would  say  to  the 
laborers,  now  robbed  of  the  just  reward  of  their  labor,  and  even  com- 
pelled in  this  land  of  plenty  and  abundance  to  suffer  hunger  and  cold, 
Lay  aside  all  manner  of  bickerings  or  disputes  about  minor  affaii-s,  and 
assert  your  independence  by  going  to  the  polls,  uninfluenced  by  money 
or  those  in  authority,  and  cast  a  freeman* s  vote  for  representatives  in 
Congress  and  the  general  assembly,  who  will  be  true  to  your  interests 
and  secure  the  enactment  of  such  laws  as  will  permit  you  to  share  in  the 
wealth  created  by  your  toil,  and  to  eat  of  the  bread  your  hand^  have 
earned.  Send  forth  to  the  country  and  to  the  schoolhouses  of  the  land 
apostles  of  freedom  who  will  agitate  for  the  rights  of  man,  now  fettered 
by  the  laws  of  property.  A  majority  of  lawmakers  devoted  to  the  peo- 
ple's interest  will  soon  find  a  way  to  protect  them  against  the  oppression 
of  the  money  power,  if  not  in  the  way  I  have  suggested,  in  some  other 
way.  One  wiser  than  any  of  us  has  said:  **  Give  me  neither  poverty  nor 
riches.  Feed  me  with  food  convenient  for  me."  Let  us  profit  by  the 
divine  precept  and  so  frame  our  laws  as  to  secure  to  all  food  convenient 
for  them,  and  to  none  vast  riches  unearned. 

The  state  is  the  only  power  that  can  place  limitations  upon 
the  amount  of  property  to  be  acquired  by  devise  or  descent,  the 
federal  government  lacking  the  constitutional  right. 

Judge  Trumbull  favors  the  abolition  of  the  present  banking 
system.  Like  Webster  he  regards  it  as  the  greatest  scheme  ever 
devised  to  enrich  one  class  of  people  out  of  the  toil  of  others. 

"  Both  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties  are  dominated 
by  the  money  power,  and  none  of  the  looked-for  reforms  can 
come  through  them,"  said  Judge  Trumbull.  "  The  hope  of  the 
country  is  in  the  masses ;  the  power  to  right  all  wrongs  is  theirs ; 
at  one  election  they  can  take  charge  of  the  government.  Will 
they  do  it  ?  " 

Judge  Trumbull  is  the  last  of  the  great  constitutional  lawyers 
and  statesmen  developed  during  the  war.  He  will  close  his 
grand  career  of  usefulness  as  it  was  begun,  pointing  the  way  to 
human  liberty  and  upholding  the  rights  of  man.  In  the  full 
fruitage  of  years  he  has  "  touched  the  highest  point  in  all  his 
greatness." 


THE  WELCOME  CHILD. 


BY  LADY  HENRY    SOMERSET. 


I  siTPPOSE  that  to  all  connected  with  reform  movements  the 
consciousness  comes  with  overwhelming  force  that  we  attack 
too  late  the  evils  we  desire  to  remedy.  The  set  of  brain  is 
fixed,  the  trend  of  the  life  bent  one  way;  and  in  vain  we  en- 
deavor to  retrace  the  lines  drawn  by  the  centuries.  Questions 
dealing  with  the  best  interests  of  the  race  with  which  the  an- 
cients were  familiar  have  been  overlooked  in  our  modern  life. 
Nothing  is  more  startling  than  to  find  the  most  modern  theories 
standing  out  grim  and  stem  from  classic  pages  —  milestones 
that  measure  their  civilization  and  our  stagnation. 

Coming  down  to  later  times,  it  is  interesting  to  recall  the 
arguments  of  those  who  oppose  the  woman  movement  of  our 
day  on  the  ground  that  it  will  unfit  the  sex  for  its  special  duty, 
and  then  to  realize  what  was  the  attitude  taken  by  women  and 
approved  by  men  not  a  hundred  years  ago.  For  we  read  in  the 
fiction  of  that  period  (and  it  is  a  true  portraiture  of  the  social 
life)  of  women  being  bled  in  order  to  look  delicate.  In  a  vol- 
ume of  "  Advice  to  Ladies  "  the  author  says,  "  They  must  not 
seem  robust,  as  that  will  diminish  their  attractiveness  to  men, 
who  prefer  the  weak,  frail  women " !  Maria  Edge  worth's 
stories  are  full  of  allusions  to  the  thin  shoes  in  which  in  summer 
and  winter  women  were  wont  to  walk ;  other  writers  allude  to 
the  damp  dresses  that  were  worn  in  order  to  obtain  the  lines 
and  folds  that  were  to  suit  the  classic  garb  of  the  First  Empire. 
To  these  follies  we  are  undoubtedly  indebted  for  the  seeds  of 
that  lung  disease  which  has  held  in  its  clutches  victims  innumer- 
able in  England  and  America. 

Only  lately  has  the  pendulum  swung  back,  and  it  is  perhaps 
the  dawning  of  socialistic  and  therefore  truly  Christian  princi- 
ples, that  has  brought  with  it  the  renewed  consciousness  that 
every  man  and  woman  lives  not  an  individual  life  but  one  that 
makes  for  the  upbuilding  or  the  destruction  of  the  race  itself 
Slowly  but  surely  the  realization  of  this  truth  has  brought  us  t« 
understand  that  the  study  of  child  life  in  all  its  aspects  is  vital 
to  the  welfare  of  the  world. 

There  is  no  question  to-day  as  to  the  importance  of  heredity. 
The  light  of  science  has  revealed  to  us  the  depths  and  heights  of 
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this  qnestion.  Frances  Power  Cobbe,  one  of  the  truest  friends 
that  woman  has  had  in  this  century,  commences  her  intensely 
interesting  autobiography  with  the  sentence,  "  I  was  toeU  bom,^^ 
Nothing  would  be  more  significant  than  this  avowal.  She  does 
not  make  it  in  any  conventional,  but  in  the  truest  scientific 
sense :  I  was  born  under  propitious,  happy,  right  circumstances. 
It  is  the  keynote  to  her  joyous  life  —  a  life  which  she  sums  up 
by  saying,  "To  me  it  has  been  so  well  worth  living,  I  would 
gladly  live  it  over  again." 

If  I  were  asked  bv  the  devotees  of  older  creeds  to  state  what 
I  mean,  or  rather  what  I  think  they  mean,  by  original  sin,  I 
should  say:  The  unwelcome  child  is  its  completest  definition.  I 
believe  original  sin  began  there\  for  how  many  blighted,  blasted, 
bewildered  lives  may  this  not  account?  And  the  millennium 
will  set  in  when  every  child  is  welcome.  Let  us  remember  the 
number  of  children  that  are  at  this  moment  awakening  into  this 
world  whose  mothers  greet  them  with  a  sigh,  and  hold  out  their 
arms  to  take  them  with  a  sob  instead  of  a  kiss,  wishing  that  the 
little  baby  face  turned  up  to  theirs  had  never  seen  the  light ; 
yet  they  crowd  in,  these  little  unwelcome  strangers,  upon  the 
weary  workers  of  the  world,  the  women  who  bend  over  their  tasks 
until  they  lie  down  under  the  great  agony  of  maternity,  and  know 
that,  when  it  is  over,  weak  and  wan  they  must  take  up  their 
labor  again  with  another  mouth  to  feed  and  less  strength  to  gain 
the  wherewithal.  Through  those  dreary  months  before  the  final 
tragedy,  that  child  has  been  environed  with  the  consciousness 
that  it  was  not  wanted ;  gloomy  anticipation  has  robbed  the  little 
one  of  joy  and  hope,  and  so  once  more  a  being  comes  into  exist- 
ence with  a  life  blighted,  a  nature  narrowed  and  cramped,  affec- 
tions chilled,  before  it  has  seen  the  sun  in  the  heavens  or  drawn 
the  breath  of  life.  And  this  happens  not  only  in  the  garret  and 
cellar,  but  in  homes  of  opulence  and  ease.  The  unwritten  trag- 
edy of  woman's  life  is  there. 

It  is  all  told  in  the  fact  that  by  our  sinful,  short-sighted 
ignorance  we  have  trained  man  to  believe  that  he  dominates 
woman.  We  have  perverted  passages  in  the  Bible,  and  built  up 
a  creed  as  far  from  the  laws  of  God  as  the  poles  are  asunder. 
Economic  independence,  social  and  political  independence,  are 
of  vast  import  to  women ;  but  there  is  a  deeper  lesson  and  a 
harder  one  to  teach  —  the  personal  independence  of  woman; 
and  only  when  both  man  and  womap  have  learned  that  the  most 
sacred  of  all  functions  given  to  woman  must  be  exercised  by  her 
free  will  alone,  can  children  be  born  into  the  world  who  have  in 
them  the  joyous  desire  to  live,  who  claim  that  sweetest  privilege 
of  childhood,  the  certainty  that  they  can  expand  in  the  sunshine 
of  the  love  which  is  their  due.    Whoever  doubts  this  has  only 
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to  study  the  laws  of  God  written  in  the  life  of  the  animal  world, 
and  he  will  find  that  the  whole  creation  in  a  natural  state  is 
founded  on  the  principle  of  the  mother's  right  to  choose  when 
she  will  become  a  mother.  This  is  the  chief  corner-stone  of  that 
holy  temple  we  are  to  build  —  our  character. 

We  trace  the  prenatal  influence  in  a  thousand  ways ;  indeed 
I  believe  it  would  be  impossible  to  examine  any  marked  or 
developed  characteristic  without  finding  some  solution  for  it  in 
the  laws  that  govern  such  influence.  Nothing  is  more  striking 
than  to  study  the  history  of  our  prominent  men.  There  is  a 
tongue  in  America  that  is  gifted  with  a  greater  power  of  prose 
poetry  than  perhaps  any  other  in  our  day ;  none  speaks  in  more 
beautiful  rhythm ;  and  although  the  matter  of  its  discourse  is  to 
us  often  painful,  many  of  us  believe  that  some  of  its  work  has 
possibly  been  benefi^al  in  awakening  men  and  women  from  the 
deadening  influence  of  the  men-made  creeds  which  have  so  often 
taken  the  place  of  the  gospel  teaching  of  true  brotherhood.  But 
all  will  agree  that  the  despairing  materialism  of  this  great  orator, 
that  deliberate  crushing  of  the  wing6d  spirit  in  man  that  natur- 
ally ascends  to  things  unseen  as  the  sparks  fly  upward,  that 
absolute  want  of  the  skyey  nature  that  turns  to  God  because 
there  alone  it  finds  an  echo  for  the  divine  in  its  own  heart,  is  one 
of  the  great  losses  of  the  century. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  know  the  following  facts,  which  are 
from  the  lips  of  the  man  himself  to  a  confidential  friend.     He 
said  that  his  mother,  who  was  most  impressionable,  recoiled  from 
the  Calvinistic  doctrines  taught  by  his  father,  who  was  a  minister, 
and  during  the  prenatal  period  of  his  life  his  mother  went  on  a 
visit  to  the  home  of  a  relative  where  she  found  the  writings  of 
Voltaire.     She  had  never  read  infidel  literature,  but  her  mind 
was  naturally  given  to  doubt.     In  her  present  nervous  state  the 
books  had  a  fascination  for  her  and  she  read  them  with  intense 
interest.     When  the  boy  was  born  he  had  a  fine  poetic  nature 
and  one  to  which  restraint  was  odious,  and  as  he  developed  he 
was  from  the  first  a  pronounced  unbeliever  in  the  divine  revela- 
tion.    It  is  also  of  interest  to  learn,  that  when  a  cousin  of  this 
same  gifted  man,  who  is  a  woman  of  rare  intellect  and  a  philan- 
thropist, told  him  some  years  ago  of  her  Christian  faith  which, 
though  deep  and  strong,  was  free  from  Calvinism  and  extreme 
doctrinal  views,  he  said,  while  the  tears  coursed  down  his  cheeks, 
"  I  would  give  all  I  have,  cousin,  if  I  could  believe  as  you  do, 
but  I  can  not."     From  these  two  incidents  it  is  apparent  that 
heredity  had  a  decided  influence  on  the  career  of  the  man  whose 
writings  have  done  more  than  any  other  author  of  his  time  to 
un<iottle  the  faith  of  the  people  of  this  country  in  the  eternal 
veiities. 
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Dr.  Norman  Eerr  has  clearly  demonstrated  the  heredity  of 
inebriety  as  an  established  physiological  axiom,  and  to  every  one 
who  has  studied  the  subject  this  fact  has  probably  come  home 
with  terrible  emphasis.  I  remember  on  one  occasion  the  nurse 
who  had  charge  of  a  child,  one  of  whose  parents  had  died  of 
alcoholism,  telling  me  that  when  the  little  boy  was  but  three 
years  old  she  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  restraining  him  from 
stealing  down  to  the  dinner  table  not  only  in  the  dining  room 
but  in  the  servants'  apartment,  to  drain  every  glass  in  order  to 
get  a  few  drops  of  the  drug  for  which  he  had  inherited  so  strong 
a  craving.  And  this  is  but  an  example  among  the  many  that, 
have  come  under  my  personal  observation. 

Flaxman,  the  great  limner,  had  a  mother  who  was  so  desirous 
of  creating  the  beautiful  that  she  procured  the  most  exquisite 
studies  of  Greek  art  and  ranged  them  round  her  in  order  that 
her  imagination  might  be  steeped  in  their  beautiful  forms. 

I  might  indefinitely  multiply  instances  as  illustrations  of  this 
law.  It  is  not  the  exception  but  the  rule.  The  world's  mothers 
are  the  most  fateful  beings  that  it  contains,  and  well  will  it  be 
for  the  world  when  they  ponder  more  than  they  do  now  over 
the  responsibility  of  such  knowledge ;  when  their  surroundings, 
their  knowledge  of  art  and  literature,  of  science  and  government, 
shall  be  such  that  they  can  endow  their  little  ones;  can  make 
those  months  that  follow  nature's  great  annunciation  a  holy 
retreat  into  the  most  beautiful  surroundings  that  the  world  can 
yield  in  form  and  color,  thought  and  utterance.  These  may 
seem  truisms  repeated  again  and  again,  but  I  feel  that  if  we 
realized  them  more  profoundly  women  would  be  helped  in  a 
hundred  ways  and  protected  where  now  they  are  exposed.  The 
frictions  of  family  life  would  be  avoided,  and  a  peace  would 
reign  round  them  like  the  sacred  silence  of  some  hallowed  place. 
This  will  be  the  culmination  of  all  we  hope  for  from  the  coming 
brotherhood  of  man  in  society  and  the  state. 

There  is  a  point  of  difference  between  England  and  America 
that  I  would  like  to  touch  upon,  and  I  do  so  very  apologetically 
because  in  all  the  delicate  consideration  that  can  be  shown  to 
women,  the  younger  country  is  ahead  of  us ;  but  there  has  grown 
up  in  America  an  artificially  imposed  silence  upon  all  questions 
relating  to  maternity,  until  that  holy  thing  has  become  a  matter 
almost  of  shame.  Will  not  the  women  try  to  break  this  down? 
It  seems  to  me  life  will  be  truer  and  nobler  the  more  we  recog- 
nize that  there  is  no  indelicacy  in  the  climax  and  coronation  of 
creative  power,  but  rather  that  it  is  the  higlicst  glory  to  the  race. 

It  has  been  held  by  mothers  who  are  in  positions  of  ease  that 
in  the  early  years  of  a  child,  responsibility  is  dormant;  that  to 
get  a  trustworthy  nurse  who  keeps  a  child  in  health  and  ministers 
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to  its  wants  is  all  that  is  really  needed ;  bnt  I  am  hoping  to  see 
an  entire  revolution  in  the  position  of  the  woman  taken  in  that 
capacity,  and  instead  of  some  half  educated,  well-meaning  but 
ignorant  nurse,  I  believe  the  day  will  come  when  no  woman  will 
be  considered  too  highly  educated  or  too  refined  to  mould  the 
early  impressions  of  the  youngest  child,  and  that  mothers  will 
see  that  in  order  to  secure  the  services  of  such  refined  and  cul- 
tured ladies  they  must  make  a  revolution  in  the  accepted  ideas 
of  the  position  of  nurse  in  the  houses  of  the  rich.  There  ought 
to  be  no  situation  so  honorable,  no  friend  so  trusted,  as  the  one 
who  from  the  earliest  moment  of  the  child's  awakening  intelli- 
gence undertakes  to  guide  the  thought  and  form  the  character  at 
a  time  when  such  formative  influence  is  vital  to  future  well- 
being. 

The  trouble  is  that  we  commence  too  late ;  we  allow  a 
child's  mind  to  become  a  garden  of  weeds,  and  then  before  we 
can  plant  we  see  that  we  have  to  uproot  that  which  has  been 
sown  during  the  most  fruitful  years ;  and,  therefore,  time  is  lost 
in  undoing  which  is  invaluable  for  cultivation.  The  games,  the 
rhymes,  the  songs,  the  associations,  of  the  nursery,  should  all 
have  a  decided  color,  should  all  help  to  bend  the  young  mind  in 
the  right  direction,  and  the  impressions  made  at  a  time  when 
they  leave  ineffaceable  traces  should  be  drawn  with  the  delib- 
erate intention  that  they  shall  thus  potently  affect  the  character. 

The  sorrows  of  childhood  are  not  so  near  the  surface  as  they 
are  supposed  to  be.  "  A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will,  and  the 
thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts."  IIow  many  chil- 
dren chafe  under  the  sense  of  injustice  that  the  treatment  of  their 
difficulties  brings  to  them !  I  knew  a  child  who,  because  she  was 
outspoken  as  to  the  doubts  that  arose  in  her  mind  —  perplexi- 
ties that  have  bowed  many  a  thoughtful  head  in  every  age  —  was 
spoken  of  in  her  family  as  a  moral  pariah,  kept  apart  from  all  the 
other  members  of  the  household  alone  upstairs  in  her  room ; 
mentally  tortured  into  a  submission  which  was  only  given  be- 
cause there  seemed  no  alternative,  but  which  left  a  mind  bewil- 
dered between  the  sense  of  her  extreme  wickedness  and  its  revolt 
against  the  injustice  which  she  could  not  reconcile  with  any 
ethical  standard  or  religious  principle.  Many  a  sorrow  eats  into 
a  child's  heart  that  it  has  not  the  strength  to  express  or  the 
courage  to  share  with  its  ciders ;  but  I  think  that  if  instead  of 
posing  as  infallible  —  a  rOle  which  at  best  breaks  down  very 
soon  —  we  were  to  speak  more  freely  of  our  difficulties  to  the 
young,  we  should  find  out  the  beautiful  law  which  binds  us  to- 
gether, and  which  makes  mutual  confidence  the  most  delightful 
feature  of  home  life. 

A  friend  of  mine  asked  a  little  girl,  six  years  old,  to  tell  her 
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what  she  really  thought  ahont  grown*np  people,  and  what  were 
the  dLfferences  between  older  people  and  young  people ;  and  as 
the  child  spoke,  this  friend  wrote  down  exactly  what  she  said, 
without  any  change  of  words  or  suggestions  from  her  of  any  kind. 

**  In  the  first  place,"  said  the  child,  "  they  aie  bigger ;  and 
then  they  don't  like  sweets  —  not  very  often;  and  next  they 
don't  like  to  climb  trees;  and  next  they  don't  like  to  ride 
donkeys  so  much,  because  they  like  to  do  other  things. 
They  like  to  write  books,  and  they  like  to  go  to  meet- 
ings, and  also  they  don't  like  to  be  always  with  children  for  it 
takes  them  from  doing  these  things.  Another  difiEerence  is,  they 
don't  like  to  pretend  because  they  want  to  know  what  is  reaUy 
going  to  happen.  I  have  seen  them  get  angry,  so  I  know  they 
are  not  always  good.  Sometimes  they  tell  children  to  do  what 
is  not  right ;  they  tell  us  not  to  ride  on  donkeys  because  they 
might  get  kicked,  but  the  children  don't  mind  that,  they  rather 
like  it.  They  are  a  great  deal  older ;  some  are  twice  as  old  as 
others.  Tou  must  be  twenty-one  to  be  grown  up,  and  after  that 
you  keep  on  being  so.  Here's  a  way  in  which  they  are  both  exactly 
opposite  to  each  other.  Grown  people  think  that  children  are 
naughty  and  children  think  that  grown-up  people  are  naughty. 
There's  another  difference:  they  know  how  to  swim  —  that  is, 
some  do,  but  some  children  do.  They  live  for  money ;  some,  not 
all,  spend  it  for  useful  things,  which  children  think  are  not  use- 
ful because  they  don't  like  them ;  therefore  they  think  the  money 
is  wasted.  They  think  when  a  person  gets  langouste  [a  sort  of 
French  fish],  they  think  the  money  is  wasted  on  that  because 
they  don't  like  it.  Some  live  to  give  things  away,  and  there's 
one  person  I  know  that  nearly  almost  lives  for  children,  and  that 
is  grandma.  I  don't  think  there  would  be  another  one  like 
grandma.  They  have  long  dresses  and  trousers.  They  gener- 
ally, that  is,  sometimes,  care  more  for  their  friends  than  for 
children,  but  this  particular  person  that  I  am  talking  about 
doesn't.  They  do  their  hair  differently;  they  screw  it  up,  but 
men  have  it  cut  short  but  they  have  beards.  Some  grown  ups 
are  nice,  and  some  children;  but  this  particular  person,  grandma, 
is  nicer  than  any  child.     I  really  can't  explain  any  more." 

We  are  apt  to  overlook  the  extreme  nervousness  that  often 
renders  life  a  perfect  misery  to  a  little  child.  This  nervousness 
is  often  treated  as  cowardice,  and  the  elders  endeavor  to  over- 
come it  either  by  ridicule  or  by  forcing  the  child  to  do  that 
which  brings  abject  misery  to  its  life.  But  were  we  wiser,  we 
should  remember  that  childishness  is  not  folly;  it  is  only  the 
inability  to  understand  of  what  to  be  afraid  and  what  to  dread; 
a  child's  mind  can  gi*asp  an  argument  as  well  as  an  adult's  if 
that  argument  be  brought  before  it  with  tender  consideration. 
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I  do  not  believe  we  ought  to  underrate  the  power  of  discipline 
but  rather  to  emphasize  it,  because  this  will  be  the  truest  help  to 
self-discipline  by  and  by.  Mrs.  Booth,  the  mother  of  the  Salva- 
tion Army,  speaks  in  her  autobiography  of  the  way  she  conquered 
once  and  forever  the  will  of  her  baby  son  when  he  was  still  in 
the  cradle.  The  child  wanted  to  get  out  of  his  little  cot,  when 
she  intended  he  should  lie  still,  and  for  over  two  hours  that 
mother  sat  by  his  side  to  gain  her  point.  How  many  of  us  would 
have  lifted  up  the  crying  child  because  we  could  not  bear  to 
withstand  his  crying  any  longer,  and  so  have  missed  a  golden 
opportunity.  Not  so  that  devoted  mother ;  she  loved  her  little 
one  too  well.  After  that  day  she  never  had  to  do  anything  but 
express  her  determination,  and  his  obedience  was  perfect.  That 
boy  grew  up  to  be  a  character  whom  to  know  is  to  admire,  in  its 
calm,  conscientious  self-restraint. 

Above  all  else  I  would  entreat  that  a  child's  illusions  (if  they 
are  illusions)  should  not  be  rudely  destroyed.  There  is,  no 
doubt,  in  a  child's  mind  a  natural  reverence  —  a  worship  of  the 
beautiful,  a  belief  in  the  great  and  good ;  that  is  the  divine 
untouched  by  contact  with  the  human.  Children  believe  in  the 
goodness  of  others  until  they  have  had  reason  to  doubt  it ;  they 
believe  that  the  world  is  beautiful  until  they  have  been  shown 
the  sadness,  the  misery  or  the  sin  ;  and  1  think  that  many  a  con- 
versation would  be  guarded  and  many  a  light  and  perhaps 
cynical  remark  from  older  lips  would  be  hushed  if  a  more  rever- 
ent understanding  were  arrived  at  as  to  the  effect  of  such  talk 
on  a  child's  mind.  Why  not  leave  as  long  as  possible  unimpaii-ed 
that  beautiful  faith  of  youth  and  foster,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  the 
belief  that  all  on  which  the  child  eyes  rest  is  what  it  seems? 
But  so  often  motives  are  ascribed  to  others  hastily,  and  criticisms 
are  passed  that  awaken  children  all  too  early  to  a  sense  that 
however  much  good  may  be  apparent,  underneath  may  lie  the 
rottenness  which  they  have  not  discovered.  Let  us  leave  chil- 
dren their  faith  in  humanity,  their  faith  in  goodness,  their  faith 
in  divinity ;  for  too  often  on  the  one  hand  we  cultivate  it  dog- 
matically and  destroy  it  conversationally. 

Edouard  Rod  in  his  beautiful  book,  "  Le  Sens  de  la  Vie,"  puts 
this  thought  in  one  passage  that  I  think  contains  the  idea  I  fain 
would  impress.  He  describes  his  visit  to  the  Pantheon  and  tells 
how  his  mind  had  revolted  against  the  accepted  ideas  of  a  con- 
ventional Christianity,  and  how  the  hatred  which  such  revolt 
had  caused  had  been  succeeded  by  a  profound  indifference.  At 
the  time  of  the  securalization  of  the  Pantheon,  when  Paris  had 
deposed  God  in  order  to  replace  Him  by  Victor  Hugo,  by  chance 
he  entered  that  temple.  Some  of  the  municipal  councillors  were 
there,  talking,  discussing  —  politicians  of  all  sorts,  their  hats 
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upon  their  heads,  their  cigars  in  their  months,  prond  to  chase 
away  by  the  fumes  of  their  tobacco  any  lingering  incense  of  de- 
votion that  might  still  hover  about  the  building.  They  laughed, 
gesticulated,  insolent  in  their  desire  to  mark  their  disrespect  for 
any  sacred  memories.  In  a  corner,  however,  he  says,  one  altar 
had  remained  that  had  not  yet  been  removed,  and  there  an  old 
peasant  woman,  her  head  bound  in  the  black  kerchief,  in  her  blue 
apron  and  her  shabby  dress  of  coarse  material,  prayed  fervently! 
as  she  knelt.  She  had  brought  two  little  tapers,  and  their  light 
scintillated  and  cast  meagre  shadows  around  her  under  the  great 
vaulted  roof.  The  author  says  that  as  he  gazed  upon  h«r  bent 
figure  he  wondered  what  burden  she  had  come  to  lay  there ; 
what  remorse,  perhaps,  what  confidence,  was  she  addressing  so 
silently  yet  so  fervently  to  Him,  who,  she  believed,  understood 
and  pardoned?  And  when  the  last  altar  would  be  laid  low, 
which  of  all  these  political  place  mongers  would  be  able  to  give 
her  the  means  of  assuaging  her  pain  ?  And  in  an  instant  he  said 
he  perceived  that  to  take  from  her  that  which  was  highest  and 
best  was  to  rob  her  of  what  he  could  never  replace ;  and  thus 
overcome  by  a  profound  reverence  he  knelt,  feeling  that  the 
divine  communion  in  her  with  the  great  Unseen  found  at  any 
rate  an  echo  in  the  best  of  all  that  he  possessed  in  his  own 
nature. 

And  so  I  believe  that  if  with  children,  instead  of  showing 
them,  too  often  through  sheer  thoughtlessness,  the  seamy  side  of 
life,  we  built  up  in  them  that  reverence  for  humanity,  that  ex- 
pansion towards  what  is  great  and  good,  if  we  permitted  them  to 
breathe  the  atmosphere  only  of  that  rarefied  air  that  is  to  be 
found  on  moral  heights,  they  would  learn  to  live  to  see  the  best 
in  all,  and  face  the  evil  of  the  world  by  and  by  only  in  order  to 
remedy  it  by  their  deeds,  but  most  of  all  by  their  inspiration  and 
their  character. 
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THOMAS  MORE. 


BY  B.   O.   FLOWEB. 


Pakt  II. 


Some  Fatal  Figures  of  the  Italian  Renaissance. 

I  wish  to  notice  now  as  briefly  as  possible  some  of  the  master- 
ful minds  among  the  rulers,  writers  and  artists  of  this  epoch, 
for  in  this  way  we  shall  catch  the  lights  and  shadows  of  those 
eventful  times  and  be  enabled  to  appreciate  to  a  degree  the 
atmosphere  of  the  age.  The  Medici  and  the  Borgia  families 
among  the  rulers,  Machiavelli  among  the  writers  of  great  intel- 
lectual power,  and  Cellini  among  the  artists,  afford  us  illustra- 
tions of  the  darker  side  of  life,  as  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Da 
Vinci  and  Correggio  reveal  the  artistic  triumphs  of  that  age. 

The  history  of  the  Medici  family  is  exceedingly  suggestive, 
because  it  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  the  usurer  class  and 
the  acquirers  of  wealth  subvert  liberty,  trample  upon  justice  and, 
while  maintaining  the  shell  and  nanie  of  free  institutions,  exercise 
a  despotism  as  baleful  in  its  influence  over  the  masses  as  it  is 
progressive  in  its  character ;  a  despotism  which  subtly  advances 
step  by  step,  through  controlling  the  opinion-forming  organs  of 
society,  and  later  by  controlling  legislation  from  behind  the 
scenes,  until  the  wealth  producers  of  a  city,  nation  or  civilization 
become  in  reality,  though  not  in  name,  the  bond  slaves  of  the 
acquirers  and  manipulators  of  unearned  wealth.  So  important 
is  this  truth  and  so  vividly  is  it  illustrated  in  the  history  of  the 
Medici  family  that  I  shall  quote  somewhat  at  length  from  the 
learned  Professor  Vallari  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Florence  in 
his  admirable  paper  on  the  house  of  the  Medici  in  the  En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica.  In  discussing  this  family  Professor 
Vallari  describes  "  the  subtle  policy  that  was  persistently  pursued 
from  generation  to  generation,"  and  shows  how  Giovanni  de 
Medici  apparently  "took  little  part  in  political  affairs,  but  realized 
an  immense  fortune  by  establishing  banks  in  Italy  and  abroad, 
which,  in  his  successor's  hands  (Cosimo  de  Medici)  became  the 
most  efficient  engine  of  political  power."  Of  Cosimo  de  Medici, 
our  author  says :  — 
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He  succeeded  in  Bolving  the  strange  problem  of  becoming  absolute 
ruler  of  a  republic  that  was  keenly  jealous  of  its  liberty,  without  hold- 
ing any  fixed  office,  without  suppressing  any  previous  form  of  govern- 
ment and  always  preserving  the  appearance  and  form  of  a  private  citizen. 

The  Medici  were  thrifty;  they  had  subtly  conquered  the 
people,  before  these  realized  that  they  were  slaves,  by  a  lavish 
expenditure  of  gold ;  but  no  sooner  was  power  theirs  than  they 
made  it  tell  in  replenishing  their  exchequer.  The  policy  of 
Cosimo  was  so  like  the  methods  which  have  been  employed 
during  the  past  generation  by  the  money  power  in  our  land,  that 
it  should  serve  as  a  timely  warning  to  all  who  love  freedom  and 
justice  more  than  selfish  gain  or  personal  aggrandizement, 
inspiring  them  to  the  consecration  of  lifers  best  energies  in  a 
ceaseless  combat  against  a  power  which  more  than  once  has 
slain  liberty,  degraded  manhood  to  slavery  and  ultimately 
destroyed  national  life.  In  speaking  of  the  artful  methods  of 
Cosimo,  Professor  Villari  observes :  — 

He  was  generous  in  lending  and  even  giving  money  whenever  he 
could  gain  popularity  by  that  means.  At  critical  moments  he  frequently 
came  to  the  succor  of  the  government  itself.  He  was  very  dextrous  in 
turning  his  private  liberality  to  account  for  the  increase  of  his  political 
privileges,  and  showed  no  less  acumen  and  fewer  scruples  in  making  use 
of  his  political  prestige  for  pecuniary  profit.  Indeed,  whenever  his  own 
interests  were  at  stake  he  showed  himself  capable  of  political  villainy, 
Although  this  was  always  tempered  by  calculation.  ...  He  had  compre- 
hended that  the  art  of  politics  depended  rather  upon  individuals  than 
institutions,  and  that  he  who  ruled  men  could  also  dictate  laws. 

Lorenzo  de  Medici  pursued  the  same  policy  as  his  father, 
although  he  felt  less  necessity  for  employing  the  same  degree  of 
caution,  as  the  public  conscience  was  being  rapidly  lulled  to  sleep. 
He  was  more  lavish  in  the  expenditure  of  money  than  his  father, 
wliile  be  was  not  nearly  so  shrewd  a  business  man ;  consequently 
he  was  sometimes  driven  "  tc  help  himself  from  the  public  purse. 
At  length  he  succeeded  in  becoming  "  complete  master  of  Flor- 
ence."   Professor  Vallari  continues :  — 

Florence  was  still  called  a  republic;  the  old  institutions  were  still 
preserved,  if  only  in  name.  Lorenzo  was  absolute  lord  of  all  and  virtu- 
ally a  tyi*ant.  .  •  .  The  more  oppressive  his  govemnieuo  the  more  did  he 
seek  to  incite  the  public  to  festivities,  and  lull  it  to  slumber  by  sensual 
enjoyment.  His  immorality  was  scandalous.  He  kept  an  army  of  spies 
and  meddled  with  the  citizens*  most  private  affairs. 

No  one  reading  Professor  Villari's  masterly  paper  will  fail  to 
be  impressed  with  the  striking  similarity  of  the  action  pursued 
by  the  Medicean  family  and  the  banking  fraternity  of  our  time. 
And  as  Florence  ceased  to  be  a  republic  without  losing  her 
republican  form  of  government,  so  our  nation  is  threatened  with 
a  similar  fate. 

Lorenzo  de  Medici  occupies  so  large  a  place  in  the  history  of 
Italy  during  the  century  we  are  considering  that  he  calls  for 
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more  than  a  passing  notice.  A  closer  view  of  the  man  and  his 
methods  will  enable  us  to  understand  how  without  the  aid  of 
great  daily  papers  to  fashion  the  unthinking  public  mind  he  suc- 
ceeded in  deluding  the  people  into  imagining  that  an  absolute 
despotism  was  a  republic  so  long  as  the  shell  of  her  institutions 
was  preserved.  His  palace  was  the  meeting  place  for  beauty 
and  culture.  Its  gardens  and  festal  boards  welcomed  the  fore- 
most scholars  and  men  of  genius  of  the  age.  Here  Angelo 
Poliziano  was  welcomed  —  Poliziano,  who  became  the  represent- 
ative of  the  highest  attainment  in  the  scholarship  of  his  age  and 
country.  Here,  too,  appeared  Pico  della  Mirandola,  who  became 
the  greatest  mystic  of  his  time;  a  man  whose  later  life  was 
singularly  pure,  and  who  brought  the  energies  of  his  brilliant 
intellect  to  the  work  of  harmonizing  the  Christian  and  classical 
traditions.  Of  Pico  it  has  been  observed  that,  having  conceived 
the  "great  idea  of  the  unity  of  knowledge,  he  sought  to  seize  the 
soul  of  truth  which  animates  all  systems."  Here  the  eminent 
architect  and  sculptor,  Leo  Battista  Alberti,  conversed  with  the 
polished  scholar  Landino.  And  here,  also,  Michael  Angelo  first 
wielded  his  chisel.  Indeed,  Angelo  owed  much  to  Lorenzo,  for 
while  the  young  sculptor  in  following  the  strong  bent  of  his  mind 
met  with  the  strenuous  opposition  of  his  father  and  the  intense 
jealousy  of  his  tutor,  the  prince  took  him  into  his  family  and 
treated  him  much  as  a  son. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  had  it  not  been  for  Lorenzo  de  Medici 
Europe  would  not  have  received  the  sudden  intellectual  impetus 
which  followed  the  focusing  of  Eastern  scholarship  in  Florence. 
His  patronage  of  letters  and  art  made  scholarship  and  the  fine 
arts  popular,  and  stimulated  intellectual  activity  and  artistic  im- 
pulses in  a  very  marked  degree  among  the  young,  while  his  liber- 
ality to  master  minds  enabled  men  of  genius  to  give  forth  the 
best  from  the  storehouses  of  their  brains.  This  much  can  be 
fairly  said  to  the  credit  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  and  it  is  a  genuine 
pleasure  to  bo  able  to  give  a  bright  side  to  so  fatal  a  figure  with- 
out veneering  his  crimes  or  ignoring  his  grave  faults.  He  was, 
moreover,  a  finished  writer  of  prose  and  a  poet  of  more  than 
ordinary  power. 

But  his  influence  on  public  and  private  morals  was  baleful  in 
the  extreme,  because  he  lived  on  the  sensual  plane.  He  was 
master  of  Florence,  but  the  slave  of  his  passions.  His  life  was 
scandalously  immoral.  Nor  was  he  satisfied  with  slaying  virtue 
to  glut  his  lust  in  order  to  secure  for  himself  what  he  conceived 
to  be  pleasure ;  he  composed  carnival  and  dance  songs  reeking 
with  revolting  obscenity,  which  he  sang  on  the  streets  and  amid 
the  populace  of  Florence,  thereby  poisoning  many  minds  with 
vile  images,  and  giving  vice  the  sanction  of  culture  and  power. 
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Of  late  Lorenzo  has  found  eulogists,  -who  have  tried  to  apolo- 
gize and  gloss  over  his  flagrant  faults ;  this  is  as  sad  as  it  is  sig- 
nificant. It  indicates  that  not  only  authors  but  a  reading  public 
are  willing  to  condone  in  the  powerful  and  learned,  evils  which 
destroy  manhood  and  undermine  civilization. 

The  Borgias  afford  another  illustration  of  the  eclipse  of 
conscience  in  individuals  who  were  fine  scholars  and  patrons  of  art. 
They,  for  a  time,  wielded  great  power.  Roderigo  Borgia,  who 
on  his  election  to  the  papal  chair  took  the  title  of  Alexander  VI., 
has  been  frequently  termed  "  the  worst  of  the  popes,"  but  the 
way  for  his  excesses  had  been  prepared  by  the  godless  and  vi- 
cious rule  of  Sixtus  IV.,  and  the  weaker  but  scarcely  less  revolt- 
ing pontificate  of  Innocent  VIII.* 

The  most  eminent  of  Italian  historians  f  thus  characterizes 
Alexander  VI. :  — 

He  combined  craft  with  a  singular  sagacity,  a  sound  judgment  with 
extraordinary  powers  of  persuasion,  and  to  all  the  grave  affairs  of  life 
he  applied  ability  and  pains  beyond  belief;  but  these  qualities  were  far 
surpassed  by  vice,  private  habits  of  the  utmost  obscenity,  no  shame,  no 
sense  of  truth,  no  fidelity  to  his  engagements,  no  religious  sentiment, 
insatiable  avarice,  unbridled  ambition,  cruelty  beyond  the  cruelty  of 
barbarous  races.  He  was  the  most  sensual  toward  both  sexes,  keeping 
publicly  women  and  boys,  but  more  especially  toward  women. 

The  life  of  this  pontiff  affords  another  vivid  picture  of  the  dark 
side  of  high  Italian  life  during  the  century  of  which  we  write. t 

•  Of  these  two  popes  Mr.  Symonds  says:  "  Having  bribed  the  most  venal  members 
of  the  Sacred  College,  Francesco  della  Roverevras  elected  poiie,  and  assumed  the  name 
of  Sixtus  IV.  He  oegan  bis  career  with  a  lie :  for  though  he  succeeded  to  the  avari- 
cious Paul,  who  had  spent  his  time  in  amassini^  money  which  he  did  not  use,  he  de- 
clared that  he  had  only  found  five  thousand  liorins  in  the  papal  treasun'.  This  asser- 
tion was  proved  false  by  the  prodigality  with  which  he  lavished  wealth  immediately 
upon  his  nephews.  It  is  difficult  even  to  hint  at  the  horiible  suspicions  which  were 
cast  upon  the  birth  of  two  of  the  pope's  nephews  and  upon  the  nature  of  his  weakness 
for  them.  Yet  the  private  life  of  Sixtus  rendered  the  most  monstrous  stories  plausi- 
ble, while  his  public  treatment  of  these  men  recalled  to  mind  the  partiality  of  Nero  for 
Doryphoms.  .  .  But  Christendom  beheld  in  Sixtus  not  merely  the  spectacle  of  a  pope 
who  trafficked  in  the  bodies  of  his  subjects  and  the  holy  things  of  God,  but  one  who  also 
squandered  basely  gotten  gold  upon  abandoned  minions.  The  peace  of  Italy  was  de- 
stroyed by  desolating  wars  In  the  advancement  of  the  same  worthless  favorites.  Sixtus 
desired  to  annex  Ferrara  to  the  dominions  of  Girolamo  Riario.  Nothing  stood  in  his  way 
but  the  house  of  Este,  firmly  planted  for  centuries,  and  connected  by  niarriage  or  alliance 
with  all  the  chief  families  of  Italv.  The  pope,  whose  lust  for  tlood  and  broils  was 
only  equalled  by  his  avarice  and  his  libertinism,  rushed  with  wild  delight  into  a  pro- 
ject which  involved  the  discord  of  the  whole  Peninsula.  He  made  treaties  with  Venice 
and  unmade  them,  stirred  up  all  the  passions  of  the  despots  and  set  them  together  by 
the  ears,  called  the  Swiss  mercenaries  into  Lombardy,  and  when  finally,  tired  of  fight- 
ing for  his  nephew,  the  Italian  powers  concluded  the  peace  of  Bagnolo',  he  died  of  rage 
ii)  1484.  The  pope  did  actually  die  of  disappointed  furj-  because  peace  had  been  re- 
stored to  the  country  he  had  mangled  for  the  sake  of  a  favorite  nephew.  .  .  .  Another 
peculiarity  in  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  deserves  special  mention.  It  was  under  his 
auspices,  in  the  year  1478,  that  the  Inquisition  was  founded  in  Spain  for  the  extermina- 
tion of  Jews,  Moors  and  Christians  with  a  taint  of  heresy." 

"  Of  Innocent's  pontificate  little  need  be  said.  He  was  the  first  pope  publicly  to 
acknowledge  his  seven  children,  and  to  call  them  sons  and  daughters.  Avarice,  venal- 
ity, sloth  and  the  ascendency  of  base  favorites  made  his  reign  loathsome,  without  the 
blaze  and  splendor  of  the  scandals  of  his  fiery  predecessor.  In  corniption  he  advanced 
a  step  even  beyond  Sixtus,  by  establishing  a  bank  at  Rome  for  the  sale  of  pardons. 
Each  sin  bad  its  price,  which  might  be  paid  at  the  convenience  of  the  criminal.'* 

t  Onicciardlnl. 

t  The  toleration  of  sach  a  pontiff  for  a  day  is  in  itself  a  startling  lllnstration  of  the 
poMiblie  degndatton  oX  reUgion when  ohuroh  aad  itate  aro  united.  Victor  I>ara7.  in  hla 
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Passing  from  Alexander  VI.,  we  come  to  notice  his  son. 
Cesare  was  daring,  unscrupulous  and  vicious.  He  lived  in  reck- 
less abandon,  a  slave  of  lust  and  personal  ambition.  He  was 
learned  and  a  patron  of  art,  kind  and  considerate  to  those  who 
obeyed  him  but  treacherous  and  merciless  toward  his  enemies. 
After  the  storming  of  Smigago  Pia,  toward  the  close  of  1502,  he 
ruthlessly  slaughtered  the  prisoners,  including  several  princes. 
The  number  of  assassinations  and  sudden  deaths  by  poison  attrib- 
uted to  Cesare  and  his  father  were  probably  exaggerated,  but  the 
general  credence  given  to  the  charges  indicates  the  popular  esti- 
mate in  which  the  Borgias  were  held.  Of  Lucretia,  it  is  fair  to 
say  she  has  doubtless  suffered,  as  one  writer  suggests,  vicariously, 
there  being  little  evidence  that  she  was  guilty  of  the  poisonings 
and  other  monstrous  crimes  attributed  to  her. 

Another  notable  character  in  the  shifting  scenes  of  this  age 
was  Machiavelli,  who  in  his  great  work,  "The  Prince,"  takes 
Cesare  Borgia  as  his  model.  Machiavelli  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  minds  of  this  wonderful  era.  His  keen  intellectual  pen- 
etration was  as  remarkable  as  was  his  contempt  for  the  funda- 
mentals of  morality.  Like  Lorenzo  de  Medici  he  has  found 
many  apologists ;  but  if  anything  further  than  the  facts  that  he 
held  up  Cesare  Borgia  as  an  ideal  prince,  that  he  fawned  at  the 
feet  of  the  Medici,  and  instilled  the  most  diabolical  philosophy 
into  the  minds  of  those  unscrupulous  and  corrupt  tyrants,  is 
needed  to  disillusionize  those  who  have  been  led  to  admire  him, 
we  have  only  to  read  his  letters  to  Vettori.  They  describe 
among  other  things  the  vulgar  dissipation  and  low  intrigues  of 
the  author  with  a  realism  which  cannot  fail  to  disgust  all  high- 
minded  men  and  women,  and  confirm  the  opinion  suggested  by 
his  other  writings,  that  in  his  personal  life  as  well  as  his  habits 
of  thought,  he  never  took  morality  or  good  conduct  into  account, 
which  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  his  magnificent  mental  powers 
failed  to  lift  him  above  the  animal  plane  in  thought  and  concep- 
tion. I  do  not  think  that  any  one  who,  after  reading  the  writ- 
ings of  Machiavclli's  apologists,  will  turn  to  the  "  Age  of  Des- 
pots "  and  pation  ly  follow  the  most  brilliant  and  painstaking 
English  historian  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  will  fail  to  reach 
the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Symonds. 

Machiavelli  represents  a  type  present  in  all  ages,  but  whose 

*•  History  of  Modern  Times  "  (pp.  65),  thus  describes  Alexander  VI.  and  his  son  Cesare : 
**  His  election  was  disgraced  by  the  most  flagrant  simony,  his  pontificate  by  debauch- 
ery, cruelty  and  perfidy.  He  was  not  deficient,  howeyer,  in  skill  and  penetration.  He 
excelled  in  council,  and  knew  how  to  conduct  important  affairs  with  marvellous  ad- 
dress and  activity.  It  is  true  he  always  played  with  his  word,  but  the  Italy  of  that  day 
held  inteprity  and  good  in  exceedingly  small  est«em.  Cesare  Borgia  was  handsome, 
educated  and  brave,  but  corrupt  and  evil,  persuading  everything  he  wished  by  the  en- 
chantment of  his  speech.  He  used  hardly  any  weapon  except  Iving.  poison  and  the 
dagger.  He  meilitated  hli  blows  calmlyi  took  bis  time,  and  acted 'in  silence ;  no  crime 
was  repngnant  to  him." 
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inflnence  is  most  pronounced  in  a  state  of  society  which  is  sink- 
ing into  insignificance  through  triumphant  animalism.  He  and 
Benvenuto  Cellini  *  are  striking  examples  of  gifted  minds  with- 
out sufficient  moral  strength  to  lift  them  above  the  plane  of 
sensuous  life.  Such  paradoxical  characters  remind  one  of  bodies 
without  souls.  They  may  be  endowed  with  brilliant  intellects,  as 
was  Machiavelli;  they  may  possess  rare  artistic  skill,  as  did 
Cellini,  but  their  gifts,  lacking  the  virility  imparted  by  the  pres- 
ence of  conscience^  fail  to  raise  them  above  the  sensuous  plane  of 
those  who  live  merely  for  self.  This  was  quite  marked  in  the 
life  and  writings  of  Machiavelli.  To  understand  men  of  this 
character  it  is  important  that  we  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  their 
view  of  life  and  its  ends,  in  so  far  as  they  stop  to  philosophize, 
is  diametrically  opposed  to  that  entertained  by  men  and  women 
of  conscience  and  conviction.  Thus,  with  Machiavelli,  as  Mr. 
Symonds  so  graphically  points  out :  — 

The  ethics  of  this  profouDd  anatomist  of  human  motives  were  based 
upon  a  conviction  that  men  were  altogether  bad.  The  abrupt  division  of 
the  realms  of  ethics  and  politics  wliich  he  attempted  was  monstrous. 
From  first  to  last  he  held  to  the  proposition  that  the  only  permanent 
agencies  in  the  government  of  man  are  calculating  ability,  resolution 
and  the  might  of  physical  force.  Ethics  found  no  place  in  his  political 
economy. 

Nobleness,  highmindedness,  honor,  convictions  of  right  —  in  a 
word,  conscience  —  these  were  foreign  to  his  political  scheme. 
He  was  a  time  server,  and  though  endowed  with  intellectual 
brilliancy  and  a  penetration  equalled  by  few  scholars  of  his  cen- 
tury, these  failed  him  in  his  efforts  to  rise  to  the  pedestal  from 
which  he  had  fallen,  notwithstanding  the  ignoble  means  by 
which  he  sought  to  rise,  or  rather  because  of  this  unworthy 
conduct.  "  His  intellectual  ability  was  untcmpered  by  political 
consistency  or  moral  elevation."  Thus  when  fate  threw  him  in 
a  position  where  his  peculiar  ability  enabled  him  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  the  Republic  of  Florence,  he  fulfilled  his  duties 
in  a  manner  highly  satisfactory  to  the  temper  and  spirit  of  the 
age.  But  when  the  Medici  returned  to  power,  and 
Machiavelli  found  himself  disgraced  and  compelled  to  live  in  a 

•  Cellini  was  the  greatest  poldsmith  of  his  aire,  an  cnp^ravcr  and  statuary  of  the  first 
rank.  He  was,  however,  a  reflector  of  his  age  rather  than  an  original  peiiius,  antl  hi<i 
mind  seemed  thoroughly  devoid  of  ethical  impulses,  although  he  was  an  emotional  reli- 
gionist, and  seemed  to  imagine  that  God  was  8i>ecially  favoring  him,  even  when  thrusting 
the  stiletto  into  the  back  of  a  foe.  Cellini's  history  of  his  own  life  is  one  of  the  most 
amazing  an tobiographies  extant:  he  records  assassination,  murder  and  indulgenro  in 
the  vices  of  the  day  without  a  shadow  of  compunction,  and,  indeed,  seems  to  think 
that  Providence  was  with  him  in  his  disgraceful  and  criminal  aqts.  In  many  respects 
his  life  reminds  one  of  the  "  Three  Musketeers  "  of  Dumas,  with  this  exception,  Cellini 
never  hesitates  to  resort  to  assassination  and  other  acts  of  an  infamous  character, 
which  Dumas  makes  intensely  foreign  to  the  character  of  his  heroes.  Cellini  reflected 
the  intellectual  ability,  the  versatility  and  the  vices  of  his  age ;  he  was  unmoved  by 
lofty  genius,  and  religion  in  its  true  sense  was  a  stranger  to  him,  notwithstanding  his 
anient  acceptatio*n  nf the  lener ot  dogmatio  theology.  HU  masterpiece nvaa  the  bronze 
•UKttd  oX  i^eiaeiu,  iu  ifloreuce. 
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frugal  manner  on  his  farm,  he  manifested  the  spirit  of  sycophancy 
which  would  be  impossible  for  a  true  patriot  or  a  man  of  con- 
science to  display.  He  fawned  like  a  spaniel  at  the  feet  of  his 
old  enemies,  the  enslavers  of  Florence,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  quotation  from  a  letter  written  by  Machiavelli  to 
Vettori,  "ten  months  after  he  had  been  imprisoned  and  tortured 
by  the  Medici,  just  thirteen  months  after  the  republic  he  had 
served  so  long  had  been  enslaved  by  the  princes  before  whom  he 
was  now  cringing  " :  — 

I  have  talked  with  Filippo  Casavecchi  about  tliis  little  work  of  mine, 
Whether  I  ought  to  present  it  or  not;  and  if  so,  whether  I  ought  to  send 
or  take  it  myself  to  him.  I  was  induced  to  doubt  about  presenting  it 
at  all  by  the  fear  lest  Giuliano  should  not  even  read  it,  and  that  this 
Ardinghelli  should  profit  by  my  latest  labors.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am 
prompted  to  present  it  by  the  necessity  which  pursues  me,  seeing  that 
I  am  consuming  myself  in  idleness,  and  I  cannot  continue  long  in  this 
way  without  becoming  contemptible  through  poverty.  /  wish  these 
Signori  M&dici  would  begin  to  make  some  use  ofmey  if  it  were  only  to  set 
me  to  the  work  of  rolling  a  stone.  If  I  did  not  win  them  over  to  me 
afterwards,  I  should  only  complain  of  myself.  As  for  my  book,  if  they 
read  it,  they  would  perceive  that  the  fifteen  years  I  have  spent  in  study- 
ing statecraft  have  not  been  wasted  in  sleep  or  play;  and  everybody 
ought  to  be  glad  to  make  use  of  a  man  who  has  so  filled  himself  with 
experience  at  the  expense  of  others.  About  my  fidelity  they  ought  not 
to  doubt.  Having  always  kept  faith,  I  am  not  going  to  learn  to  break  it 
now.  A  man  who  has  been  loyal  and  good  for  forty-three  years,  like 
me,  is  not  likely  to  change  his  nature;  and  of  my  loyalty  and  goodness 
my  poverty  is  sufficient  witness  to  them. 

A  further  insight  into  the  character  of  Machiavelli  is  obtained 
from  the  dedication  of  "  The  Prince,"  which  runs  as  follows :  — 

Niccolo  Machiavelli  to  the  Magnificent  Lorenzo,  son  of  Piero  de 
Medici:  Desiring  to  present  myself  to  your  magnificence  with  some 
proof  of  my  devotion,  I  have  not  found  among  my  various  furniture 
aught  that  I  prize  more  than  the  knowledge  of  the  actions  of  great  men 
acquired  by  me  through  a  long  experience  of  modern  affairs  and  a  con- 
tinual study  of  ancient.  These  I  have  long  and  diligently  revolved  and 
examined  in  my  mind,  and  have  now  compressed  into  a  little  book 
which  I  send  to  your  magnificence.  And  though  I  judge  this  work 
unworthy  of  your  presence,  yet  I  am  confident  that  your  humanity  will 
cause  you  to  value  it  when  you  consider  that  I  could  not  make  you  a 
greater  gift  than  this  of  enabling  you  in  a  few  hours  to  understand 
what  I  have  learned  through  perils  and  discomforts  in  a  lengthy  course 
of  years. 

In  the  volume  referred  to  it  will  be  remembered  that  he 
argues  that  the  prince  or  tyrant  should  rule  men  "by  caressing, 
or  crushing."  The  idea  of  "  doing  right  because  right  is  right, 
in  scorn  of  consequences,"  was  something  which  might  have 
called  forth  the  smile  of  contempt,  but  could  never  enter  into 
the  philosophy  of  a  man  who  lived  on  Machiavelli's  plane  of 
life,  and  who  had  been  schooled  in  Italian  politics  of  the  Renais- 
sance.   Perhaps  we  cannot  better  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  Intel- 
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lectual  atmosphere  which  brought  forth  the  thought  of  Machia- 
velli  than  by  noting  one  of  his  sentences :  — 

It  is  not  necessary  that  a  prince  should  be  merciful,  loyal,  hamaiie, 
religiouSf  Just;  nay,  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  if  he  had  all  these  quali- 
ties and  always  used  them,  they  would  harm  him.  But  be  must  seem 
to  have  them,  especially  if  he  be  new  in  his  principality,  where  he  will 
find  it  quite  impossible  to  exercise  these  virtues,  since  in  order  to  maiD- 
tain  his  power  he  will  be  often  obliged  to  act  contrary  to  humanity, 
charity,  religion. 

As  before  observed,  in  this  book  addressed  to  the  reigniiig 
prince  of  a  family  who  had  more  than  once  enslaTed  Florence, 
Machiavelli  holds  up  as  a  model  Cesare  Borgia,  the  despot 
whose  name  is  the  synonym  for  ignominy,  the  mtkless  prince 
who  won  by  force  and  fraud,  whose  dijwimnlation  was  only 
matched  by  his  cruelty.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  this 
work  was  not  written  for  the  general  public ;  it  was  a  treatue, 
or  handbook,  by  which  the  prince  to  whom  it  was  addressed 
might  crush  freedom  and  set  aside  law.  All  throngli  the  work 
we  see  the  pemicioua  doctrine  of  ^the  end  jn^tifyii^  the 
means " ;  he  praises  Cesare  Borgia's  perfidy,  as  we  woold  exUA 
the  patriotism  of  Washington.  It  is  a  Tolume  of  remarkable 
strength,  and  well  illustrates  how  brilliant  an  inteDeet  may  be 
while  destitute  of  highmindedness. 

It  is  only  fair  to  observe,  howerer,  that  MachiaveUi  in  **  The 
Prince"  reflected  the  political  tactics  of  his  age  rather  than 
created  an  original  work.  He  was  a  historian  before  be  was  a 
philosopher.  He  was  a  close  obserrer,  and  knew  bow  to  gtn- 
eralize  as  well  as  specialize.  His  treatise,  intended  for  the 
private  perusal  of  a  Medicean  prince,  illustrates  Ikonr  readily  a 
man  without  moral  poise  may  turn  from  the  serrioe  of  Bberij 
to  that  of  tyranny.  The  cause  of  the  republic  wh^ii  had 
honored  him  possessed  no  interest  for  him  when  he  hoped  hi» 
lot  might  be  bettered  by  his  becoming  the  wiUine  tool  ^A  ab^^ 
lutbm,  and  his  ^  Prince  ^  shows  that  be  was  qnxte  as  rtiaAj  Uj 
bring  the  wealth  of  his  intellect  to  the  cause  of  desfpotism  as  ktr 
would  have  been  to  continue  to  serve  the  repobfic  His  peraobal 
aggrandizement  and  selfish  comfort  ontwei^ied  all  cuer  eoc»' 
siderations. 

The  real  purpose  of  Machiavelli  in  writiiie  the  y^^iUt:^  master- 
piece  is  in  my  judgment  most  admirabfy  set  fr^th  by  Mr, 
Symonds  in  this  concise  characterizalioti  of  ^Tbe  Pnatot^:  — 

Machiavelli  was  the  first  in  modem  times  to  lonndas*  a  thcKwr  <ff 
government  in  which  the  interests  of  the  mler  v  alose  rtfardud^  wIkm^ 
assumes  a  separation  between  ttalecr^  mmd  ■mtsWIjn  whkjb  wicn<gaLg*» 
force  and  fraud  among  the  legitiBate  aBeaas  «€  awawfsg  haf%  ^^M^aA 
ends,  which  makes  saccess  akm^  the  test  of  eoadact,  aad  wUcfc  ynamir 
poses  the  corrupticm,  veittlity  and  tasfmrsi  <tf  muMmh  at  las|^ 

In  the  "Principe''  H  wm  not  Us  yariMiss  to  wrtte  a  tnatise  4^ 
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morality,  but  to  set  forth  with  scientific  accuracy  the  ai*ts  which  he 
considered  necessary  to  the  success  of  an  absolute  ruler.  We  may, 
therefore,  accept  this  essay  as  the  most  profound  and  lucid  exposition 
of  the  principles  by  which  Italian  statesmen  were  guided  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

The  pages  of  history  afford  few  more  impressive  illustrations 
of  the  hopelessness  of  a  character  in  which  motives  of  self  interest 
instead  of  conscience  form  the  mainspring  of  action.  Such 
characters  are  never  safe  —  the  ring  of  artificiality  sounds  in 
their  every  deed.  And  what  is  true  of  an  individual  is  true  of  a 
state,  as  the  Italy  which  Machiavelli  so  vividly  reflected  bears 
witness.  Sincerity,  justice,  morality  and  integrity  are  the  only 
sound  foundations  for  human  character  or  human  societv,  and 
whenever  a  life  or  a  nation  attempts  to  build  on  other  founda- 
tions, that  individual  or  state  becomes  a  curse  to  civilization. 

Many  people  seem  to  overlook  the  fact  that  Machiavelli's 
"  Prince  "  was  not  written  for  the  public.  It  was  intended  only 
for  the  eyes  of  the  ambitious  prince,  who  might  avail  himself  of 
the  services  of  so  conscienceless  and  astute  a  politician  as  could 
compose  such  a  work.  And  it  was  not  published  until  1532  — 
after  the  death  of  Machiavelli. 

I  have  dwelt  at  length  on  Machiavelli  and  his  most  important 
political  work  because  he  stands  out  in  such  bold  contrast  to 
another  great  thinker  and  writer,  who  at  the  time  when  Machia- 
velli was  trying  to  get  the  Medici  to  read  his  "Prince,"  was 
writing  a  work  which  also  treated  of  the  philosophy  of  human 
government,  but  which  was  as  unlike  "The  Prince"  of  Machia- 
velli as  a  dove  is  unlike  a  serpent.  The  "  Utopia"  of  Sir  Thomas 
More  was  as  diametrically  opposed  to  "  The  Prince  "  as  light  is 
opposed  to  darkness.  They  were  born  of  different  thought 
worlds  —  one  was  the  child  of  darkness,  the  other  the  first  born 
of  the  dawn ;  one  was  the  offspring  of  egoism,  whose  range  of 
vision  was  never  above  the  level  of  intellectual  animalism,  the 
other  was  the  flower  of  a  prophet's  inspiration,  the  acorn  from 
which  the  true  social  democracy  shall  one  day  spring. 

"  The  Prince,"  which  Machiavelli  held  up  as  a  model,  failed  in 
his  design  ;  Machiavelli,  notwithstanding  his  time-serving  policy, 
failed  only  less  signally  than  did  Cesare  Borgia.  The  " Utopia" 
of  More,  though  born  far  too  early  to  blossom  in  the  century 
which  marked  the  tragic  death  of  its  author,  has  been  a  beacon 
and  an  inspiration  to  noble  souls  since  the  day  it  was  published. 
Machiavelli  finished  "  The  Prince  "  in  the  latter  part  of  1413.  Sir 
Thomas  More  published  his  "Utopia"  in  Flanders  in  1416.  It 
is  a  remarkable  fact  that  these  two  concrete  expressions  of  the 
fatal  philosophy  of  serfdom  in  human  government  and  the 
redemptive  social  science  of  altruism,  should  have  leaped  almost 
^simultaneously  from  the  thought  worlds  of  two  great  intellects. 


HOW   TO  ORGANIZE  THE   UNION  FOR  PRAC- 
TICAL PROGRESS  IN  THE  VILLAGES  AND 

COUNTRY  DISTRICTS. 


BY  PROP.  THOMAS  B.   WILL,  A.   M. 


Ik  Thb  Arena  for  July,  1894,  appeared  an  article  by  the 
present  writer  concerning  the  organization  of  the  Union  for 
Practical  Progress  in  the  city ;  to  that  article  the  present  con- 
tribution is  supplementary.  The  greatness  of  the  need  of  the 
modern  city  for  industrial,  social  and  ethical  regeneration  must 
not  blind  us  to  the  needs  of  the  vast  regions  lying  outside  the 
city  Umits.  It  was  once  the  fashion  to  paint  idyllic  pictures  of 
the  farm  or  rural  hamlet  ^^here  the  peasant  or  villager,  «*  far 
from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife  "  and  secure  in  the  pos- 
session of  home  and  the  means  of  subsistence,  sat  peacefully 
beneath  bis  vine  and  fig-tree  with  none  to  molest  or  make  him 
afraid.  The  rural  dweller  was  the  type  of  self-sustaining,  manly 
independence. 

To-day  such  a  picture  is  largely  an  anachronism.  The  railroad 
and  the  telegraph  —  indispensable  agencies,  though  they  be,  of 
modern  civilization  —  have  gridironed  and  trellised  not  only  the 
city  but  the  country  dbtricts;  and,  with  their  ever-extending 
branches,  are  to-day  rapidly  binding  together  all  parts  of  the 
great  American  wilderness  and  desert  into  a  greater  American 
commonwealth,  a  truly  organic  whole.  Because  of  this  inti- 
mate organic  connection  it  is  impossible  that  the  different 
parts  of  our  country  should  remain  independent  of  each  other  or 
unaffected  by  each  other's  prosperity  or  adversity.  The  price  of 
the  farmer's  products,  not  less  than  of  the  food  and  clothing  he 
now  buys  in  constantly  increasing  ratio,  is  fixed  in  the  city 
stock  exchange.  Transportation  charges  on  his  purchases  and 
sales  are  likewise  determined  in  the  great  centres.  To  a  large 
extent  his  ideas,,  political,  economic,  educational,  religious,  are 
formed  by  the  Associated  Press  whose  thought  waves,  pulsating 
from  Boston,  New  York  and  Chicago,  reach  the  remotest  coun- 
try post  office.  The  rural  dweller  cannot,  if  he  would,  cut  him- 
self off  from  the  great  nation  and,  indeed,  the  great  world,  of 
which  he  daily  becomes  a  more  actually  vital  part. 
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Upon  conditions  prevailing  in  the  country  space  forbids  that 
I  should  dwell ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  cities,  like  huge  engines, 
are  pumping  from  it  its  lifeblood.  Like  the  horse  leech  the  city 
cries,  «' Give,  give!"  and,  to  far  too  slight  an  extent,  does  it 
recompense  again  ?  Some  have  noted  a  striking  parallelism  be- 
tween the  rural  districts  of  the  United  States  to-day  and  those  of 
France  in  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Here,  as  there 
in  the  days  of  Arthur  Young,  the  country  is  being  drained  of  its 
population  and  wealth  to  gorge  the  city. 

The  country  must  be  redeemed.  But  the  redeeming  impulse 
must  come  from  the  centres  whence  radiate  the  impulses  that 
actuate  our  modern  life,  and  must  move  along  the  now  well- 
worn  channels.  While  political  corruption  and  economic 
despotism  and  exploitation  centre  in  the  city,  from  the  city,  not- 
withstanding, comes  with  chief  emphasis  the  new  truth  of  human 
brotherhood,  the  new  light  that  like  the  sunrise  is  brightening 
the  day  of  the  incoming  century,  the  new  gospel  of  each  for  all 
and  all  for  each  that  is  destined  to  supplant  the  barbaric  princi- 
ple of  each  for  himself  and  devil  take  the  hindmost.  The  ci^ 
must  lead  in  the  work  of  redeeming  the  country. 

Do  we  ask.  How  ?  Note,  then,  as  an  example  of  what  has 
already  been  done,  the  account  of  the  first  campaign  of  the  work- 
ers in  "The  People's  University,"  the  educational  department, 
recently  organized,  of  the  Union  for  Practical  Progress.*  The 
People's  University  is  a  child  of  the  same  parent  as  the 
university  extension  and  the  Chatauqua  movements.  Each  rec- 
ognizes the  tendency  in  the  past  to  store  up  the  waters  of  truth 
in  huge  reservoirs  of  higher  education,  inaccessible  to  the  people 
at  large.  The  result  has  been  the  creation  of  a  literary  cult  and 
the  separation  of  society  into  an  ignorant  multitude  and  a  hand- 
ful of  literati  gorged  and  surfeited  with  the  "  culture  "  of  which 
they  held  a  strict  monopoly;  the  educated  class,  meanwhile, 
looking  too  often  with  contempt  upon  the  "  philistines "  and 
"  barbarians  "  outside  the  college  walls.  The  spirit  that  could 
look  with  complacency  upon  such  a  state  of  things  was  closely 
akin  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the  spirit  that  could  rest  content  in 
the  belief  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  human  race  are  doomed 
to  lifelong  poverty  in  this  world  and  to  eternal  burnings  in  the 
next. 

Against  such  conditions  and  beliefs  the  new  altruism  —  the 
spirit  of  applied  Christianity  —  revolts.  Its  fundamental  prin- 
ciple is  that  all  men  are  children  of  one  common  Father  and 
therefore  brethren ;  and  that  brotherhood  implies  mutual  help- 
fulness and  the  sharing  of  all  that  is  good  and  ennobling,  to  the 
end  that  each  may  develop  his  latent  powers  and  faculties  and 

•  For  prospectus  see  p.  liii.  and  foUowing  of  The  Arena  for  January,  1895. 
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that  the  divinity  within  him  may  be  released  from  its  clog  of 
inert  clay.  Each  must  have  a  chance  to  be  a  man.  Hence  the 
waters  dammed  up  and  stagnating  in  the  reservoirs  of  higher 
culture  must  be  brought  down  to  the  plains  below  that  the  desert 
may  rejoice  and  blossom  and  that  the  putrefying  waters  may 
themselves  be  healed. 

On  the  first  four  days  of  August,  1894,  the  People's  Univei- 
sity  Association,  represented  by  Rev.  Robert  E.  Bisbee,  Rev. 
£.  S.  Stackpole,  Rev.  H.  C.  Yrooman  and  Herr  Buechler,  held 
its  first  meeting  in  the  little  village  of  Cornville,  Maine.  These 
workers  are  believers  in  the  new  theology,  viz.,  that  all  truth  is 
one  and  that  all  things  are  for  the  good  of  man.  They  are  ex- 
ponents of  the  new  thought ;  they  are  waiting  and  working  for 
the  new  time,  for  the  establishment  in  the  world,  by  peaceful 
evolutionary  processes,  of  the  kingdom  of  righteousness  and 
peace  and  fair  play.     Because  they  believe  they  work. 

Mr.  Bisbee,  the  organizer,  proceeded  as  follows:  (1)  He 
visited  Cornville  and  secured  the  appointment  of  a  committee. 
(2)  He  issued  the  following  circular:  — 

TO  THB  PSOPLB  OF  OOBNVILLE  AKD  VICINITY:  — 

It  is  proposed  to  hold  a  four  days*  Christian  Institute  in  the  Town 
House,  Comyille,  Aug.  1-6,  1894,  under  the  auspices  of  the  People's 
University  Association,  of  Boston,  Mass.  The  design  of  the  Institute  is 
to  bring  to  the  people  of  the  country  all  the  religious  and  educational 
advanti^es  of  the  city  for  at  least  a  brief  period.  The  Institute  will  be 
in  charge  of  earnest  Christian  and  reform  workers  of  the  highest  rank. 
Among  them  will  be:  — 

1.  Rev.  Robert  E.  Bisbee,  of  Newburyport,  Mass.  Mr.  Bisbee  is  a 
graduate  of  Wesleyan  University.  He  has  travelled  extensively  and  has 
preached  and  lectured  in  many  states. 

2.  Rev.  £.  S.  Stackpole,  D.  D.  Dr.  Stackpole  is  a  gi*aduate  of  Bow- 
doin  College,  and  of  Boston  University  School  of  Theology.  Ue  has 
travelled  extensively  in  Europe  and  Palestine,  is  the  author  of  several 
books,  and  is  a  thorough  and  practical  evangelist.  He  can  put  the  pro- 
foundest  religious  truui  in  as  clear  a  form  as  any  man  now  living. 

3.  Rev.  Harry  C.  Vrooman,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.  Mr.  Vrooman  is  a 
g^raduate  of  Harvard  University,  is  a  young  man  of  brilliant  attain- 
ments, and  of  earnest,  devoted  spirit.  He  is  a  native  of  Kansas,  where 
his  father  was  a  judge  of  the  Superior  Court.  Mr.  Vrooman  under- 
stands the  people  and  their  needs. 

4.  Herr  Prof.  Ph.  H.  Buechler.  Prof.  Buechler  will  have  charge  of  the 
music.  He  is  a  thoroughly  educated  German  musician,  and  a  very  en- 
tertaining, instructive  and  popular  lecturer  on  musical  art. 

Rev.  T.  6.  Moses,  of  Skowhegan,  Maine,  will  also  be  invited  to  take 
part. 

It  is  hoped  also  that  Mrs.  C.  W.  Stiles,  of  Newburyport,  will  be  pres- 
ent, at  least  a  part  of  the  time.  Mrs.  Stiles  is  one  of  the  sweetest  and 
most  effective  evangelistic  singers  of  the  present  day. 

The  above  workers  agree  to  come  to  us  without  charge  for  their  time 
and  sei-vices,  simply  if  we  will  pay  expenses  and  entertain  them.  For 
this  purpose  we  need  pledges  of  (if ty  cents  each  from  at  least  one  hundred 
persons.    Shall  we  have  them? 
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Just  think  a  moment  what  we  will  receive.  The  presence  of  these 
Christian  workers  among  us  for  four  days.  One  hour^s  daily  instruc- 
tion in  the  Bible.  Two  hours*  daily  instruction  in  music.  One  honr*s 
daily  instruction  in  social  science.  Three  inspiring  sermons  each  day. 
A  beautiful  illustrated  lecture  each  evening.  A  grand  social  gathering 
of  all  the  well  disposed  people  in  this  vicinity. 

Here  is  a  great  opportunity.  Let  us  not  pass  it  by.  All  who  are  will- 
ing to  help,  please  sign  the  attached  coupon  ana  forward  to  S.  O. 
Locke,  Revere,  Maine,  at  once 

S.  O.  Locke. 

E.  Whittieb. 

Sheldon  Seals. 

Mrs.  Helen  C.  Mobbill. 

Mrs.  S.  O.  Locke. 

Committee  qf  Arrangements. 
Coupon, 
Sign  and  send  to  S.  O.  Locke,  Revere,  Maine,  at  once. 

July  ,  1894. 


I  promise  to  pay  fifty  cents  towards  the  expense  of  a  Christian  Insti- 
tute in  Comville,  Maine,  Aug.  1  to  5,  1894. 


(3)  When  sufficient  responses  bad  been  received  Mr.  Bisbee 
issued  Circular  No.  2  :  — 

THE  PEOPLE^S  UNIVERSITY  ASSOCIATION  OF  BOSTON,  MASS., 

Will  hold  a  four  days^  Christian  Institute  in  the  Town  House,  Comville, 
Maine,  Aug.  1  to  5,  1894. 

The  Institute  will  open  Wednesday  evening,  August  1,  at  7  o*clock, 
with  an  illustrated  lecture  and  sermon  by  Rev.  Robert  £.  Bisbee,  of  New- 
buryport,  Mass.  The  subject  of  the  sermon  will  be  **  The  Purpose  of 
Our  Coming.^'  Be  present  at  this  opening  service  if  possible.  Among 
the  workers  of  the  Institute  will  be  Rev.  £.  S.  Stackpole,  D.  D.,  of  Au- 
burn, Maine,  Rev.  H.  C.  Yrooman,  B.  A.,  of  East  Milton,  Mass.  and 
Herr  Buechler,  of  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass.  Rev.  T.  G.  Moses  of  Skow- 
hegan,  and  Prof.  A.  F.  Chase,  of  Bucksport,  have  been  invited  to  be 
present  and  assist. 

The  work  of  the  Institute  will  be  positively  non-sectarian.  We  invite 
people  of  all  faiths  and  no  faith  to  be  present.  We  promise  all  genuine 
oeliefs  a  candid  and  respectful  treatment.  We  emphasize  points  of 
agreement,  not  of  difference.  Our  motto  is  purpose  not  creed,  as  a  bond 
of  union.    We  extend  a  cordial  welcome  to  all.    Come  join  in  our  work. 

The  following  will  be  the  daily  programme,  subject  to  such  slight 
modifications  as  the  occasion  may  require:  — 

Forenoon :  —  9  to  9.45,  Experimental  Religion  —  Salvation  and  its  Evi- 
dences, Stackpole;  9.45  to  10.30,  Lecture  on  Musical  Art,  Buechler;  10.30 
to  11-45,  Preaching  and  Evangelistic  Work;  11.45  to  1,  Noon  Recess  — 
Basket  Lunch  —  Conversation.  Afternoon:  1  to  2,  Music  and  Bible 
Classes,  Buechler  and  Stackpole;  2  to  2.45,  Applied  Christianity  — 
Social  Science,  Yrooman;  2.45  to  4,  Preaching  —  Evangelistic  Work  — 
Questions  Answered ;  4  to  7,  Recess  —  Home  Duties.  Evening  :  7'  to  8, 
Illustrated  Lecture;  8  to  9,  Preaching  —  Evangelistic  Work. 

Note,  —  This   will   be   a  great   opportunity  for  Musicians.     Herr 
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Bnechler  is  a  thoroughly  trained  and  aocompliahed  instmctor.    All  lea- 
8ona  and  classes  free. 

(4)  Mr.  Bisbee  was  on  the  ground  on  time  with  his  workers 
and  *<  captured  the  crowd." 

(5)  For  four  days  the  workers,  following  the  programme,  did 
the  best  work  of  which  they  were  capable ;  they  broke  to  their 
hearers  the  bread  of  a  new  life;  and  astonbhed  and  aroused  a 
people,  sick  to  the  death  of  the  old  dogma  —  the  stone  so  long 
given  in  response  to  the  demand  for  bread  —  with  the  possibili- 
ties of  religion  in  earnest ;  religion  that,  instead  of  hiding,  owl- 
like, from  the  search  light  of  scientific  truth,  or  fighting  and 
anathematizing  the  light  bearers,  welcomes  all  truth  as  of  God 
and  seeks  to  apply  it  to  the  life  of  man  and  of  human  society. 

(6)  All  the  subscribers  to  the  expense  fund  were  organized 
into  a  branch  Union  for  Practical  Progress. 

(7)  These  subscribers  were  next  grouped  into  local  reading 
circles,  with  a  centre  near  each  postoffice.  Following  is  the 
plan :  — 


• 

BfediDA  P.  O. 

Athens  P.  O. 

Revere  P.  O 

Cornyille  P.  O. 

Skowhegan  P.  O. 
and  R.  R.  Station. 

Canaan  P.  0. 

Each  local  reading  club  was  advised  to  subscribe  for  The 
Arbna,  the  Outlooky  the  Kingdom^  and  other  helpful  periodi- 
cals ;  also  to  form  a  library  of  fifty  best  books  of  progressive 
ideas  to  circulate  among  the  different  clubs.  This,  by  the  way, 
is  a  part  of  the  English  Fabian  plan  for  rural  j^opaganda.  A 
number  of  boxes  of  books  are  made  up.  A  box  remains  in  a 
given  neighborhood  until  the  readers  have  had  time  to  use  its 
contents  somewhat  fully ;  it  then  goes  on  to  another  neighbor- 
hood, to  be  replaced,  in  turn,  by  another  box.  In  this  way  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  books  may  be  made  to  do  a 
very  large  amount  of  work.  By  numbering  each  box  and  plac- 
ing all  the  boxes  under  the  supervision  of  a  central  secretary, 
chosen  by  the  different  clubs;  and  by  holding  the  secretary  of 
each  club  responsible  for  all  books  sent  to  his  club,  confusion 
may  be  avoided  and  efficiency  secured. 

The  Gornville  clubs  are  expected  to  meet  occasionally  all  to- 
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gether  for  discussion  and  comparison  of  notes.  Occasionally 
they  may  have  a  lecturer.  Next  summer  they  will  hold  another 
institute  to  enlarge  their  knowledge,  renew  their  enthusiasm,  in- 
crease their  numbers  and  widen  the  circle  of  their  operations. 
By  this  process  an  entire  community  may,  in  time,  become 
leavened  with  the  new  thought. 

Allowing  a  week  for  each  institute  and  for  the  time  necessary 
to  move  from  one  point  to  another,  a  single  group  of  workers 
such  ad  these  can  visit  ten  or  fifteen  different  communities  in  a 
single  summer  campaign,  or  fifty  in  a  year;  and  the  circle  of 
influences  established  in  each  may  be  expected  to  widen  until  at 
last  the  many  pools  blend  in  one  unbroken  sea. 

How  hearty,  it  may  be  asked,  was  the  popular  response  to  the 
effort  in  Cornville  ?  Mr.  Vrooman  writes :  "  The  Institute  held 
three  daily  sessions.  A  large  number  of  farmers  who  came  from 
a  distance  brought  their  lunches  and  stayed  all  day.  The  aver- 
age daily  attendance  was  about  one  hundred  twenty-five,  the 
average  evening  attendance  about  two  hundred  twenty-five, 
crowding  the  town  hall  to  its  utmost  capacity;  and  this  in  a 
community  where  the  average  attendance  upon  the  ordinary 
preaching  service  is  about  twenty-five.  .  *.  .  The  people  were 
enthusiastic  in  the  reception  of  these  social  ideals."  Mr.  Bisbee 
says,  "  The  workers  are  unanimous  that  this  is  the  way." 

As  to  the  question  of  expense,  Mr.  Bisbee,  remarking  first 
that  this  work,  like  all  philanthropic  and  most  educational  work, 
must  at  the  outset  depend  for  support  upon  the  workers  and 
their  friends,  says:  "At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  scheme 
would  be  largely  self-supporting.  We  call  every  one  who  sub- 
scribes to  the  expense  of  our  visit  a  constituent.  We  have  now 
about  ninety  constituents  as  the  result  of  our  Cornville  work. 
Next  year  we  would  probably  add  fifty  or  sixty  more  in  Corn- 
ville. Fifty  points  as  the  result  of  a  year's  work  would  probably 
give  us  a  constituency  of  from  three  to  five  thousand.  The  cost 
of  our  first  institute  was  forty-two  dollars.  The  average  cost 
would  probably  be  about  forty  dollars,  exclusive  of  the  pay  of 
workers.  If  we  can  induce  the  constituency  to  pay  one  dollar 
each  annually  into  the  treasury  of  the  association  we  can  work 
out  the  rest  of  it  in  the  sale  of  books,  etc." 

We  speak  sometimes  of  "consecrated  wealth,"  and  of  "those 
whom  the  Lord  has  blessed  with  substance."  Fortunes  have 
beeh  thrown  away  and  worse  than  wasted  in  unscientific  charity 
and  in  support  of  unworthy  enterprises.  How  could  one  pos- 
sessing wealth  and  moved  by  benevolent  impulses  better  aid  in 
bringing  in  peacefully  and  joyously  the  good  time  coming  than 
by  endowing  the  People's  University,  and  thus  assuring  its 
success  ? 
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But,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  the  People's  University 
must  for  some  time  be  beyond  the  reach  of  many  communities  in 
which  the  study  of  the  new  truth  and  the  higher  ideals  should 
be  at  once  begun.  Those  who  cannot  receive  outside  help 
should  begin  without  it.  And  first  of  all  they  should  organize  a 
class  for  the  systematic  study  of  human  society.  History,  polit- 
ical economy,  social  ethics,  social  problems,  political  science  — 
any  one  of , these  opens  a  field  the  culture  of  which  may  be  made 
to  yield  a  rich  harvest.  A  course  of  lectures  by  a  specialist 
would  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  this  work.  In  the  absence  of 
a  lecturer  let  the  class  appoint  a  committee  to  lay  out  a  course 
of  study  for  a  limited  period,  as  three  months.  Let  a  topic  be 
provided  for  each  meeting  and  assigned  at  the  outset  or  well  in 
advance  either  to  some  member  of  the  class  or  to  some  competent 
and  willing  non-member.  Let  the  members  of  the  class  study 
the  topio  for  the  evening,  and  then  come  to  the  meeting  pre- 
pared intelligently  to  take  notes  on  the  lecture  or  paper  and  to 
discuss  the  same.  The  discussion  should  be  made  a  prominent 
and  valuable  feature  of  the  work.  The  fullest  forbearance  and 
tolerance  should  be  cultivated ;  each  should  be  actuated  by  the 
desire  to  know  the  truth  and  the  whole  truth,  and  the  class 
should  feel  that  its  work  is  not  to  settle  once  for  all  the  ques- 
tions on  which  doctors  disi^ee,  but  to  learn  of  the  literature  in 
which  the  subjects  under  consideration  are  presented  from  differ- 
ent view  points,  to  awaken  thought,  to  arouse  interest  and  to 
enable  each  to  act  more  intelligently  his  part  as  a  citizen  of  a 
commonwealth  ruled  by  public  opinion. 

As  the  next  step  I  should  urge  the  beginning  of  a  vigorous 
agitation  for  a  public  library.  Carlyle  declared  that  the  true 
university  is  a  collection  of  books,  and  that  the  most  the  college 
can  do  for  one  is  to  teach  him  to  read.  The  life  of  the  race  is 
reflected  in  literature.  Of  all  the  forces  that  combine  to  make 
men  good  and  great  how  few  there  be  that  may  not  operate 
tiirough  the  printed  page  I  The  man  or  the  community  without 
literature  is  like  the  Crusoe  on  his  island;  and  the  life  thus 
isolated  must  be  the  narrow  and,  to  a  great  extent,  the  barren 
life.  The  New  England  civilization,  than  which  there  is  none 
higher,  is  peculiar  in  that  it  was  '*  founded  upon  a  book." 

The  community  that  would  emerge  from  the  wilderness  must 
have  a  library.  Who  shall  take  the  initiative  ?  In  a  community 
where  the  class  has  been  organized  the  class  would  naturally 
lead  off  in  this  work,  for  none  would  derive  from  the  library 
more  benefit  than  its  members.  Elsewhere  a  single  interested 
individual  should  not  hesitate  to  take  the  lead.  "  No  one  knows 
what  he  can  do  till  he  tries."  A  lady  in  a  Nebraska  hamlet  in- 
formed the  writer  that  she  once  set  out  alone  to  procure  a  library 
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for  her  home  town  elsewhere ;  and  that,  as  a  result  of  a  single  call 
upon  one  old  man,  she  obtained  six  hundred  dollars  in  cash  —  a 
sum  which  the  generous  donor  in  a  few  years  swelled  to  six 
thousand  dollars. 

In  almost  every  community  there  are  men  of  means  and  of 
more  or  less  public  spirit.  Let  them  be  appealed  to.  They 
must  die  and  leave  their  property.  How  better  can  they  build 
to  themselves  a  monument  than  by  establishing  and  endowing  a 
public  library?  They  can  reap  a  reward  in  their  own  lifetime 
by  being  enabled  to  live  among  a  more  intelligent  people.  As 
the  stream  cannot  rise  above  its  source,  so  the  individual  intel- 
ligence cannot  rise  much  above  the  level  of  the  general  intelli- 
gence. Should  one  feel  a  cultured  indifference  to  his  neighbors 
let  him  nevertheless  scatter  the  light  that  he  may  himself  walk 
in  it. 

The  mover  in  this  enterprise  should  receive  the  hearty  cooper- 
ation of  teachers  and  superintendents  of  day  schools  and  Sunday 
schools.  Children  may  be  engaged  in  the  work  of  soliciting 
subscriptions  and  their  efforts  may  be  reinforced  by  concerts, 
exhibitions,  festivals,  etc.,  the  receipts  from  which  should  go  to 
the  library  fund. 

The  clergy,  too,  should  aid  gladly  in  this  effort,  remembering 
that,  in  the  language  of  the  Methodist  discipline,  if  they  are 
diligent  in  the  spreading  of  books  they,  themselves,  will  have 
the  use  of  them.  An  educational  sermon  now  and  then,  fol- 
lowed by  a  collection  for  the  library,  might  add  not  a  little  to 
the  fund. 

Individuals  should  be  appealed  to  for  donations  of  books  as 
well  as  of  money.  In  this  way  many  a  dust-covered,  forgotten 
volume  might  be  made  a  part  of  the  resources  of  the  community 
while  its  former  owner  could  still  avail  himself  of  its  use. 

Book  publishers,  too,  should  be  solicited  for  donations,  the 
appeal  being  accompanied  by  the  promise  to  post  conspicuously 
in  the  library  or  to  publish  m  the  village  newspaper  the  names 
and  addresses  of  all  responding  favorably.  The  publisher  with 
an  eye  to  business  will  doubtless  see  in  moderate  gifts  on  such 
conditions  an  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  *^five  per  cent 
philanthropy." 

Last  of  all  and  after  public  interest  has  been  thoroughly 
aroused,  the  town  board  should  be  appealed  to.  Since  the 
entire  community,  under  our  system,  supports  education,  one 
should  have  little  difficulty  in  making  clear  that  the  community 
as  a  whole  should  provide  the  means  of  education,  and  that 
among  these  the  public  library  stands  well  to  the  front. 

Another  agency  of  great  possibilities,  once  flourishing  in  rural 
and  village  communities,  but  now  in  too  many  cases  decayed,  is 
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-the  literary  and  debating  society.  The  country  or  village  yoath  is 
liable  to  read  little,  while  the  little  he  reads  is  liable  to  be  of 
«light  yalue.  Yet  he  feels  no  special  loss  resulting  from  his  in- 
teUectual  sloth  and  sees  no  particular  occasion  for  mental  ex- 
ertion. To  begin  systematic,  industrious  reading  and  study 
would  be  to  cut  himself  ofiE  from  the  crowd  and  make  himself 
peculiar.  Failing  to  read  or  to  associate  with  readers  he  lacks 
ideas;  his  opinions  come  at  second  hand  and  are  warped  and 
narrow ;  his  prejudices  are  deep-seated.  He  is  unable  to  con- 
verse ;  he  has  nothing  to  say  and,  if  he  had,  he  lacks  the  power 
^  say  it.  To  such  a  youth  the  debating  society  may  be  a  peer- 
less means  of  education.  Such  an  organization  attracts  the  read- 
•ers  and  thinkers  in  the  conmiunity.  Questions  of  general  inter- 
•est  are  discussed  and  discussed  freely.  That  one  may  make  a 
•creditable  showing  he  must  read  and  think;  he  must  work  up 
his  case  and  hence  must  learn  to  use  books,  to  consult  authon- 
Aies  and  weigh  arguments.  That  he  may  hold  his  own  against 
his  antagonist  he  must  study  both  sides  of  the  question.  That 
he  may  speak  he  must  cultivate  self-control ;  he  must  learn  to 
think  consecutively  and  on  his  feet.  The  passage  at  arms  on 
the  forum  demands  that  the  winner  shall  have  his  entire  intel- 
Jectnal  resources  at  his  command. 

The  debate  is  educative  in  its  effects  upon  the  judges,  since 
public  opinion  soon  comes  to  demand  that  they  shall  decide  accord- 
mg  to  the  merits  of  the  discussion  ;  it  is  a  means  of  education  to 
the  audience,  for  each  auditor  resolves  himself  into  a  judge  and 
>critic  and  weighs,  as  best  he  may,  the  arguments  adduced.  The 
exercise  is  stimulating  to  non-participants.  Many  a  lad  who 
-otherwise  would  never  have  dreamed  of  facing  an  audience 
is  aroused  to  test  his  powers.  All,  speakers,  judges  and  listen- 
ers, are  intellectually  awakened  and  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the 
ventilation  of  a  question  which  few  would  otherwise  have  ex- 
amined save  on  one  side  if  at  all.  Trashy  reading  in  the  com- 
munity now  steadily  gives  place  to  the  reading  that  upbuilds. 
-Gossip  becomes  less  and  intelligent  discussion  and  inquiry  more 
and  more  the  characteristic  of  conversation  ;  and  thus  the  intel- 
lectual level  of  the  community  steadily  rises.  Minds  thus  de- 
veloping will  naturally  turn  to  the  consideration  of  great  ques- 
tions of  human  interest. 

The  class,  the  library  and  the  debating  club  are  designed  es- 
pecially to  arouse  the  mind  of  the  conmiunity.  Another 
agency  should  be  brought  into  play  to  do  the  more  active,  execu- 
tive work  of  social  reform;  this  agency  might  be  called  the  Gen- 
eral Welfare  Club.  The  dominating  factor  in  our  industrial  life 
during  the  period  of  the  industrial  revolution  has  been  self  inter- 
est.   Each  has  been  taught,  six  days  in  the  week,  that  the  chief 
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end  of  man  was  to  look  out  for  Number  One  at  whatever  cost  to 
others.  Our  national  deity  has  been  the  almighty  dollar. 
Snatching  and  grabbing  have  been  dignified  as  ^'  business " ; 
any  other  motive  than  self  seeking  has  been  scorned  as  *'  senti- 
ment." This  has  not,  however,  been  an  unmitigated  evil ;  self 
interest  has  been  a  necessary  factor  in  social  evolution.  Until 
men  have  reached  the  point  where  their  higher  natures  can  suc- 
cessfully be  appealed  to  they  must  be  moved,  if  at  all,  by  motives 
relatively  low.  It  was  necessary  that  the  material  foundations 
of  the  higher  civilization  should  be  laid ;  that  forests  should  be 
cleared,  marshes  drained,  mines  exploited  and  capital  accumu- 
lated ;  and,  that  this  work  might  be  done,  it  was  better  that  men 
should  be  impelled  by  greed  and  by  fear  of  hunger  than  that 
they  should  not  be  impelled  at  all. 

But  the  hedonistic,  each  for  himself  principle,  unbalanced  by 
the  altruistic  motive,  is  anarchical  and  socially  destructive.  Such 
a  book  as  Mr.  Stead's  on  Chicago  is  a  striking  conmientary  on 
the  results  of  faithfully  following  out  the  first  and  despising  the 
second,  until  a  great  city  is  in  the  power  of  the  Assjrrian  who 
has  put  his  hook  into  her  jaws  and  is  leading  her  whithersoever 
he  will.  What  most  people  overlook,  when  aroused  to  the  situ- 
ation, is  that  the  Assyrian,  whether  enthroned  in  the  City  Hall  of 
Chicago  or  in  Tammany  Hall,  New  York,  or  wherever,  is  simply 
playing  the  part  of  the  ''  good  business  man  "  and  looking  out  for 
Number  One.  Other  men  all  about  him  are  hustling  for  the 
shekels  and  watching  for  the  main  chance.  Public  spirit  is  re- 
garded as  simply  a  manifestation  of  "  sentiment."  Everybody's 
business  becomes,  therefore,  nobody's  business  except  his  who 
can  turn  an  honest  penny  by  taking  charge  of  it.  Since  there  is 
money  in  politics  for  him  who  knows  how  to  get  it  out,  here,  cer- 
tainly, is  the  opportunity  for  him  whose  business  capacity  runs  in 
the  direction  of  managing  caucuses,  getting  out  the  vote  and  sell- 
ing franchises  to  the  highest  bidder.  If  he  is  accused  of  exploit- 
ing the  public,  what  more  is  he  doing,  so  long  as  he  keeps  out  of 
the  clutches  of  the  law,  than  his  fellow  business  men  all  about 
him  who  operate  through  the  street  railway  line,  the  gas  works, 
the  factory,  the  bank  and  the  stock  exchange  ?  Each  performs 
a  social  function  and,  at  the  same  time,  feathers  his  nest  if  he 
can.  Each  tries  to  keep  within  the  limits  of  the  written  law ;  or, 
if  the  law  allow  him  too  little  elbow  room,  each  tries  to  get  it 
stretched  by  the  legislative  or  the  judiciary;  or  he  tries  to  find  a 
hole  in  it  through  which  he  may  creep.  As  for  the  dear  public 
—  let  them  be  anathema.  They,  too,  must  look  out  for  them- 
selves. Thus  out  of  the  "  mere  conflict  of  private  interests"  we 
seek  to  ^  produce  a  well-ordered  commonwealth,"  and  miserably 
fail,  as  a  matter  of  course.  How  can  we  hope  to  find  in  the  grist 
something  that  has  not  gone  into  the  hopper  ? 
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What  is  done  on  a  vast  scale  in  the  metropolis  is  done  on  a 
smaller  scale  in  the  village.  Here,  as  there,  each  helps  himself 
as  fully  as  he  may,  limited  chiefly  by  fear  of  the  penitentiary, 
and  the  pablic  is  welcome  to  what  is  left.  The  citizen  as  an 
individusd  may  deplore  the  spoliation  of  the  public  in  which,  if 
he  would  hold  his  own,  he  is  compelled  to  participate,  but  his 
individual  protest  is  as  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness. 

Hence  the  need  of  a  General  Welfare  Club.  Public-spirited 
citizens  should  organize  and  make  their  protests  effective.  Such 
A  club  should  regard  anything  and  everything  pertaining  to  the 
ffood  of  the  community  and  not  otherwise  provided  for  as  within 
Its  province.  It  should  demand  good  sidewalks,  clean,  well- 
kept  and  shady  streets;  parks  and  playgrounds;  creditable 
public  buildings;  adequate  educational  appliances  and  salaries 
that  will  bring  and  hold  such  teachers  as  will  make  good  schools. 
Recognizing  that  religion,  historically  and  philosophically  viewed, 
is  not  a  mere  matter  of  opinion,  of  private  belief  or  unbelief, 
properly  subject  to  individual  anarchy  or  corporate  ecclesiastical 
tyranny,  but  a  tremendous  fact,  a  prime  social  force,  and,  like 
education,  a  matter  of  the  most  vital  public  interest  and  moment, 
the  dub  should  demand  harmonious  co5peration  among  the 
churches  of  the  village  as  among  the  various  departments  of  the 
educational  system ;  and  should  insist  that  the  pulpits  be  filled 
by  wide-awake,  broad-minded,  earnest,  sympathetic,  public- 
spirited  men  who  will  work  for  the  realization  of  the  kingdom  of 
righteousness  in  their  midst.  This  club  would  naturally  push 
the  work  of  building  up  the  library  and  making  the  class  and  the 
debating  club  a  success.  It  should  encourage  the  formation  of 
reading  circles  and  Chautauqua  circles ;  it  should  arrange  lecture 
courses,  University  Extension  centres,  People's  University  insti- 
tutes and  the  like. 

It  should  wage  war  on  local  evils  and  abuses;  gambling,  bet- 
ting and  the  saloon,  at  least  in  its  present  unregenerate  form.  It 
should  recognize  in  the  seemingly  harmless  vacant  lot  a  peren- 
nial source  of  public  detriment;  unsightly,  scattering  the  citi- 
zens over  a  wide  area,  decreasing  neighborliness  and  increasing 
expense  for  streets,  sidewalks,  water  and  light ;  raising  rent  by 
lowering  the  margin  of  use ;  making  home  owning  more  difficult 
and  thus  necessitating  house  renting.  The  substitution  of  the 
Tenting  for  the  home-owning  class,  it  should  readily  be  seen, 
discourages  improvements ;  since  the  landlord  lacks  interest  and 
the  renter,  by  improving,  would  simply  donate  improvements  to 
the  landlord  and  raise  his  own  rent;  it  militates  against  public 
spirit  since  the  renter  feels  that  the  town  is  not  "his  town  "  and 
that  he  is  at  best  a  sojourner  upon  sufferance.  The  vacant  lot 
should  be  taxed  out  of  existence ;  and  the  General  Welfare  Club 
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ooald  not  more  truly  serve  the  public  than  by  taking  the  lead  m 
this  work. 

Other  clubs,  societies  and  altruistic  organizations  —  Helping- 
Hand  societies,  Woman's  Relief  Corps,  temperance  societies  and 
the  like,  doubtless  already  exist  in  the  village.  The  General 
Welfare  Club  should  appear  among  these  not  as  another  com- 
peting organization,  but,  like  the  city  Union  for  Practical  Prog- 
ress, as  a  unifier  of  existing  organizations  and  a  co5rdinator  of 
the  work  of  all.  Its  relations  toward  all  these  should  be  most 
fraternal.  It  should  recognize  them  as  doing  a  more  highly 
specialized  form  of  work  than  itself;  by  banding  them  together 
it  should  increase  the  dignity  and  efficiency  of  all  and  raise  all  in. 
the  estimation  of  the  community. 

The  village  organization,  like  the  city  union,  should  seek  to 
utilize  fully  the  pulpit  and  the  press.  Many  of  the  topics  adopted 
by  the  National  Union  for  Practical  Progress  can  be  profitably^ 
used  by  villagers;  where  they  are  unsuitable,  topics  of  local 
interest  cati  be  substituted.  By  broadening  the  view,  however^ 
and  recognizing  that  the  village  is  an  integral  part  of  the  whole 
nation,  whose  fortunes  it  must  share,  and  with  which  it  must 
prosper  or  decay,  we  may  see  that  any  subject  of  genuine  interest 
to  the  city  is  of  at  least  indirect  interest  to  the  village.  There^ 
is  not  a  villager  in  America  who  should  not  feel  that  the  down- 
fall of  Tammany  is  a  positive  gain  to  the  nation  and  to  him;  and 
who  should  not  watch  with  jealous  apprehension  lest  the  stealthy 
hand  of  Piatt  seizes  the  fruits  of  the  victory. 

The  village  organization,  combining  the  General  Welfare 
Club,  the  class,  the  debating  society  and  such  other  organizations* 
as  it  may  unify,  should  take  the  name,  *<  The  Union  for  Practical 
Progress,"  and  should,  by  all  means,  affiliate  with  the  national, 
organization.  The  keynote  of  the  general  movement  is  uniofiy 
and  union  for  progress.  No  village  organization,  therefore^ 
should  repeat  the  old  mistake  of  isolating  itself  and  hiding  it» 
light  under  a  bushel,  only  to  fossilize  and  die.  Join  the  great 
army  of  righteousness. 

The  local  union  should  choose  as  officers  a  president  and  a. 
secretary-treasurer.  These  two  officers  will  be  ex-officio  members- 
of  the  General  Council  of  the  National  Organization,  and,  as- 
such,  will  share  with  the  General  Council  the  power  to  recall 
members  of  the  National  Executive  Committee,  and  to  veto  any^ 
or  all  of  the  acts  of  that  committee.  (See  Constitution  of  Unioik 
for  Practical  Progress,  p.  lii.  of  Thb  Abena  for  January,  ISOS.) 
The  secretary-treasurer  is  the  officer  upon  whom  will  fall  the* 
bulk  of  the  burden  of  the  local  work.  He  should,  therefore,  b& 
chosen  with  care.  Immediately  on  his  election  he  should  corre- 
spond with  the  National  Secretary  at  Boston,  enclosing  tho^ 
registration  fee  of  one  dollar.    No  subsequent  dues  are  required* 
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It  b  by  no  means  essential  that  the  proposed  organizations 
should  be  exactly  uniform  in  all  villages.  The  initiator  must,  in 
each  case,  be  governed  largely  by  circamstances.  There  may  be 
cases  where  a  wide-awake  clergyman  with  a  sympathetic  con- 
stituency may  be  able  to  organize  an  ''  institutional  church.'' 
In  such  a  case,  if  he  possess  the  rare  faculty  of  allaying  jealousy 
and  suspicion,  he  may  make  his  church,  for  a  time  at  least,  the 
centre  of  the  entire  village  movement.  (See  a  brief  but  sugges- 
tive article  on  "  The  Institutional  Village  Church,"  by  Rev.  E.  A 
George  in  the  Outlook  for  Sept.  1, 1894.) 

In  the  country  districts  the  organization  will  be  still  simpler 
than  in  the  village.  Chief  emphasis  will  be  laid  at  first  on  the 
educational  side ;  from  this  education  will  result  in  time  political 
action,  local,  state  and  national.  Where  the  People's  University 
workers  can  be  secured  they  should,  by  all  means,  be  called  in  to 
set  the  movement  on  foot.  Yet,  valuable  as  such  help  will  be  to 
those  who  can  avail  themselves  of  it,  the  rural  community  should 
not  wait.  Let  some  one  lead  off  and  establish  a  reading  circle 
in '  his  neighborhood  with  a  box  of  books,  as  before  indicated. 
The  movement  may  centre  at  some  farmhouse  or  better  still, 
perhaps,  at  the  country  schoolhouse.  Here  the  debating  society 
would  naturally  meet  and  flourish,  as  it  has  flourished  in  many  a 
country  schoolhouse,  to  the  immeasurable  advantage  of  the 
young  people  who  have  availed  themselves  of  its  privileges. 
The  singing  school,  too,  should  be  revived,  and  the  power  of 
music  enlisted  in  the  work  of  moral  and  social  uplifting.  Let 
patriotic  and  reform  songs  take  the  place  of  the  chaffy  ditties 
that  too  often  do  duty  as  music;  and  the  result  no  one  can 
doubt  who  has  witnessed  the  power  of  song  whether  at  concert, 
fireside,  political  rally  or  camp  meeting.  Music,  rightly  selected, 
may  be  grandly  effective,  too,  in  singing  out  of  the  reform  move- 
ment the  canker  of  selfishness  and  bitterness  that  too  often 
marks  it ;  and  in  singing  into  it  the  spirit  of  true  nobility,  of  self 
sacrifice,  of  love  to  neighbor,  to  country  and  to  God  —  the  spirit 
that  must  save  us,  if  we  are  to  be  saved  at  all,  from  the  troublous 
times  that  some  so  freely  predict  when  the  screw  has  been 
turned  once  too  often  and  "  the  hungry  fellows  break  loose."  * 

These  local  groupings  should  be  unified  in  a  Union  for  Practi- 

*  Note  as  a  straw  the  foUowing,  clipped  from  the  Boston  Transcript  of  July  19, 1894 :  — 

New  Yorkt  Jtdy  19.  Herbert  Spencer  has  written  the  foUowing  letter  to  James  A. 
Skilton,  general  secretary  of  the  World's  Congress  of  Evolutionists :  — 

FAntriELD,  Pewsey,  Wilts,  Blay  28. 

DSAJt  BfB.  Skiltok  :  In  the  United  States,  as  here  and  elsewhere,  the  movement 
toward  dissolution  of  existing  social  forms  and  reorganization  on  a  socialistic  basis  I 
believe  to  be  irresistible.  We  have  bad  times  before  us,  and  you  have  still  more  dread- 
ful times  before  you— civU  war,  immense  bloodshed  and  eventually  military  despotism 
of  the  severest  type.  Yours  truly, 

Hkrbkrt  Spencer. 
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cal  Progress,  with  a  secretary  to  bring  them  into  touch  with  sim- 
ilar organizations  and  with  the  National  Union.  Such  other 
officials  as  they  may  need  should  be  chosen,  care  being  taken  not 
to  put  so  many  wheels  into  the  machine  that  it  will  readily  get 
out  of  order.  This  local  union  might  include  a  school  district  or 
two.  As  similar  unions  spring  up  they  may  be  grouped  into 
township  unions,  these  into  country,  and  these,  finally,  into  state 
organizations.  Through  the  agency  of  these  higher  groupings, 
say  township  and  county,  it  will  become  possible  to  circulate  the 
book  boxes  quite  widely,  at  the  same  time  keeping  track  of  them. 

The  county  and  especially  the  state  organization  will  be  able 
to  arrange  lecture  courses  and  public  discussions  on  economic 
and  social  topics,  and  thus  make  possible  the  bringing  of  the  best 
thought  of  the  time  to  the  people  of  the  country  districts.  The 
lecture  bureau  of  the  National  Union,  advertised  from  month  to 
month  in  The  Arena,  should  be  found  especially  serviceable  to 
these  organizations.  Effective  speakers,  too,  should  be  trained 
up  as  a  result  of  the  local  reading,  study  and  discussion.  These 
might  organize  themselves,  with  the  heQ)  of  the  secretary  or  the 
county  union,  into  local  lecture  bureaus.  Thus  an  effective 
means  for  the  interchange  of  thought  would  be  provided.  The 
manager  of  the  local  lecture  bureau  should  make  it  a  point,  too, 
to  have  his  speakers  on  the  programmes  of  old  settlers'  meetings, 
grange  meetings,  Sunday  school  picnics  and  the  like,  that  the 
soil  may  continually  be  ploughed  and  the  seed  sown. 

Economic  students  should  attend  political  gatherings  armed 
with  standard  literature  that  previous  study  and  marking  have 
enabled  them  to  use ;  and,  being  there,  should  miss  no  opportun- 
ity to  puncture  the  sophistries  and  falsehoods  that  campaign  spell- 
binders palm  off  on  the  gaping  groundlings  for  the  quintessence 
of  political  and  economic  wisdom.  In  this  way  the  prepared 
student  may  make  himself  a  terror  to  the  darkeners  of  counsel 
and  a  power  for  the  promotion  of  clear  and  independent  popular 
thinking. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  suggest  rather  than  to  lay 
down  hard  and  fast  rules  for  organizing  the  movement.  Life  is 
infinitely  varied;  here,  then,  as  everywhere,  it  will  manifest 
itself  in  ways  infinitely  diverse.  While,  as  intimated,  one  organ- 
izer may  make  his  church  the  centre  of  the  movement,  another 
may  start  with  a  Sunday  school  class ;  another  with  a  sewing 
circle ;  still  another  with  a  temperance  or  fraternal  organization, 
a  farmers'  club  or  even  with  the  aggregation  that  nightly  assem- 
bles in  the  corner  grocery. 
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Tnith  iB  within  U8  all :  it  takes  no  use 

From  outward  things,  whate'er  we  may  belieye. 

There  is  an  inmost  centre  in  us  all 

Where  Truth  abides  in  fulness ;  but  around, 

Wall  upon  wall,  the  gross  flesh  hems  us  in. 

~  Robert  Browning. 

Thbbb  are  no  mistakes  in  nature's  workings.  A  law  immu- 
table and  eternal  holds  all  things  in  a  divine  grasp,  working  out 
a  plan  that  dates  back  to  creation's  morning  and  forward, 
through  eternities  yet  to  come.  It  is  because  this  plan  was  the 
ofibpring  of  the  First  Cause,  that  we  can  know  for  a  surety  that 
it  is  unchangeable,  and  all  the  movements  of  time  have  been  but 
episodes  in  the  onward  march  of  a  great  purpose.  Years  must 
widen  into  centuries,  and  centuries  into  ages,  before  the  mind  of 
man  can  be  large  enough  to  scan  the  grand  motif  of  creation  and 
man's  evolution,  breathed  from  the  heart  of  God,  and  running 
like  a  diapason  through  His  works.  The  circle  of  immensity 
cannot  be  measured  by  a  finite  mind,  and  it  can  be  approximately 
known  only  where,  entering  into  higher  realms  of  vibratory 
action,  the  creature  senses  kinship  with  his  Creator.  To  knov) 
aU  would  be  to  stand  at  the  universal  centre,  side  by  side  with 
Deity,  and  see  above,  below,  before,  behind,  within  and  without, 
past,  present  and  to  come,  with  a  single  glance.  Instead  of  this 
we  find  the  race  wrapped  still  in  swaddling  clothes,  and  looking 
out  upon  the  world  with  open-eyed  amazement.  Of  the  past 
and  future,  what  is  known  ?  The  present  brings  us  day  by  day, 
its  load  of  cares  and  joys,  and  we  receive  the  seeming  good 
or  ill,  as  from  the  hand  of  chance,  knowing  not  nor  caring,  what 
the  law  may  be  that  works  these  marvels  from  the  great  and  un- 
known world  of  causes. 

As  in  our  homes  the  child  at  first  is  kept  within  the  bounds  of 
nursery  walls,  then  passes  into  the  larger  world  of  school  and 
thence  to  college,  on  and  on  to  ever-increasing  spheres  of  life's 
experiences ;  so  has  the  race  been  slowly  ripening,  unfolding 
latent  possibilities,  and  climbing  up  the  steep  ascent  from  lower 
physical  conditions,  till  the  height  is  reached  where  man  stands 
complete  in  rational  endowment,  alas !  to  find  this  height  is  not 
finality,  for  he  sees  a  realm  now  open  to  his  mental  vision  that 
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must  be  known  by  other  powers  than  those  of  intellect.  This 
racial  growth  from  infancy  to  manhood  needs  must  be.  The  law 
could  not  be  broken,  and  the  times  of  God  are  sure,  and  all  must 
move  divinely  to  the  end.  As  evolution  is  unfoldment,  and  that 
which  becomes  manifest  must  first  have  been  involved  and  held 
within  the  outer,  no  force  external  could  have  hastened  man's 
progression.  It  needs  must  come  in  nature's  order  — ''  first  that 
which  is  natural  and  after  that  the  spiritual."  ^'  The  first  man 
is  of  the  earth  earthy ;  the  second  man  is  the  Lord  from  heaven." 

Thus  we  see  that  the  race  must  bide  its  time,  and  grow  from 
childhood's  feeble  sense  to  manhood's  strength  before  it  could 
have  the  power  to  understand  those  higher  laws  that  ever 
work  for  good.  And  thus  we  also  see  that  every  form  of  wor- 
ship, every  vision  of  God,  every  creed  and  religion  and  all  the 
senseless  discords  of  the  ages  over  sects  and  isms,  have  had  their 
place  and  use.  Through  them  the  race  has  found  a  wider  range 
of  vision,  and,  clinging  to  the  good  that  formed  the  base  of  each, 
the  march  has  never  ceased  to  lead  man  upward. 

To-day  the  world  has  entered  upon  a  new  age.  The  seed 
time  has  given  place  to  ripeness,  and  the  upward  trend  of  the 
great  evolutionary  spiral  has  begun.  A  new  rate  of  vibrations 
is  established,  gaining  individual  centres  here  and  there  soon  to 
be  recognized  by  all.  Material  success  and  intellectual  power 
must  give  place  to  the  higher  thought  of  spiritual  supremacy,  as 
heretofore  the  age  of  barbarism  was  swept  away  by  civilization. 
No  human  power  can  stay  this  onward  movement  of  rnxfLfCs 
destiny.  Its  time  has  come  and  every  day  is  giving  proof  of 
newer,  larger  outlook  than  the  race  has  known  before.  The 
time  of  fears  and  timid  shrinking  has  gone  by;  men  are  waking 
up  amazed  to  find  they  dare  to  question  truths  and  in  their 
gladness  they  turn  upon  it  all  the  light  of  science  and  intelli- 
gence, only  to  find  the  truth  more  beautiful  and  kingly.  We 
know  this  verdict  cannot  be  final  —  it  cannot  be,  until  the  ob- 
server holds  a  light  impersonal  and  clear ;  but  this  we  know, 
that  ne'er  before  since  earth  knew  man,  have  prejudice  and  blind- 
ness and  the  narrow  bigotries  of  sect  and  creed  been  given  up  so 
fearlessly.  The  morning  dawns  so  rapidly  that  what  we  hitherto 
have  held  as  sacred  because  mysterious,  we  now  can  see  in 
brighter  light  to  be  a  partial  truth  explained  by  better  knowledge 
of  the  law. 

Never  before  could  occult  knowledge  have  taken  hold  of 
human  mind.  Fear  was  the  keeper  of  the  door.  As  in  a  child 
fear  keeps  it  close  within  the  shelter  of  its  home,  so  this  dread 
monster  has  stood  guard  through  all  the  childhood  of  the  race. 
Fear  takes  various  forms :  at  one  time  fear  of  punishment,  ih/s 
basest  fear  of  ally  as  if  the  God  that  reigns  were  but  a  larger 
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Irnman  child  and  yictim  of  the  lower  moods  of  mind.  Then  fol- 
lowed fear  of  letting  go  some  phantom  of  belief  that  long  famil- 
iarity had  made  a  friend;  then  fear  of  ridicule  from  other  finite 
minds  who  could  not  see  the  light ;  and  so  theBe/ears  like  watch 
dogs  have  chased  each  other  round  the  citadel  of  man  to  ward 
off  all  ideas  that  might,  if  once  they  entered  in,  turn  out  the 
spectres  of  the  night.  To-day  these  curs  are  chained.  Man 
thinks  no  more  of  fear.  He  looks  into  the  face  of  facts  and  finds 
a  law  that  never  fails.  He  looks  into  the  record  of  the  past  and 
finds  her  miracles  are  all  explained  by  knowledge  of  the  higher 
law.  He  looks  into  the  history  of  all  religious  sects,  and  finds 
they  were  but  man's  conception  of  a  Deity  that  evermore  was 
needed,  and  while  in  Himself  unchangeable,  was  ever  changing 
to  the  ever  growing  child  observing  Him  within  His  works. 

This  is  the  day  of  composite  art,  and  as  we  know  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  college  class  by  looking  on  a  picture  of  the  many 
merged  into  one,  —  so  in  our  views  of  truth,  we  need  but  take  a 
composite  of  all  the  races  and  their  creeds,  to  know  the  neces- 
sary place  of  every  part,  to  bring  about  the  present  age.  Bar- 
barian, Scythian,  Oreek  or  Roman,  Mohammedan,  Confucian, 
Buddhist  or  Scandinavian  belief,  or  later  creeds  with  their  cruel 
persecutions,  have  all  been  needed  features  for  the  coming  man, 
whose  day  is  now  at  hand.  There  is  no  need  of  bitterness  or 
sad  repinings.  Man  could  not  heretofore  have  known  his 
heavenly  Father,  because  till  now  he  has  not  been  a  spiritual 
being.  The  slower  rate  of  vibratory  action  could  never  know 
the  things  of  spirit.  *'  God  is  spirit,  and  must  be  known  in  spirit 
and  in  truth,"  and  knowing  this  we  see  why  occult  science  steps 
upon  the  st£^e  of  life  and  proves  its  raisan  cPetre,  It  is  another 
instance  of  the  law  that  when  an  organ  is  developed,  the  condi- 
tions for  its  use  are  also  brought  to  light. 

True  occultism  deeds  toith  nature^s  unseen  forces^  and  the 
powers  in  man  to  govern  them.  It  proves  that  through  the  ages 
all  these  powers  have  had  existence,  but  because  man  had  not 
come  of  age  when  he  could  bring  his  latent  forces  into  use,  they 
were  not  known  or  recognized.  Perhaps  a  Moses  or  a  Daniel  or 
some  rare  embodiment  of  spiritual  force,  showed  to  the  world  a 
wisdom  hitherto  unknown,  and  by  their  works  proclaimed  the 
fact ;  but  even  then  the  cry  of  miracle  was  raited,  and  no  one 
saw  the  truth  that  aU  men  were  alike. 

Occult  philosophy  teaches,  first  of  all,  that  man  must  be.  The 
doing  is  of  secondary  import.  Only  as  he  iSj  can  he  rightly  do. 
The  hidden  wisdom  of  the  Sphinx  and  Isis  is  the  same.  Is-is 
(Isis),  jBe--B6,  "  I  am  that  I  am,"  sums  up  the  secret  of  all  life, 
and  when  one  knows  this  law,  the  powers  long  hidden  in 
liis  being  will  arise  and  crown  him  king.    In  Genesis  we  read 
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that  <<Man  was  made  to  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the 
sea  and  the  fowl  of  the  air  and  over  every  living  thing  that 
moveth  upon  the  earth,"  but  we  see  no  time  when  this  has  been 
fulfilled.  Paul  writing  to  the  Hebrews  said,  *'  What  is  man  that 
thou  art  mindful  of  him?  Thou  madest  him  a  little  lower  than 
the  angels,  and  didst  set  him  over  the  works  of  Thine  hands. 
Thou  hast  put  all  things  under  his  feet."  And  then  Paul  adds, 
*'  But  now  we  see  not  all  things  put  under  him."  There  must, 
therefore,  be  a  universal  supremacy  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  human 
race  that  has  not  been  attained,  and  we  naturally  ask,  *'  When 
shall  these  things  be?"  The  answer  comes,  ^'When  he  has 
attained,  through  evolutionary  development,  his  innermost  and 
highest  condition,  where  all  mental  and  spiritual  processes  are  as 
familiar  to  him  theoretically  and  practically,  as  are  the  physical 
and  mental  operations  of  body  and  mind  to-day.  Then  and  then 
only  can  he  attain  that  truly  subjective  state  that  allies  him  at 
once  to  the  Over-Soul  of  the  universe,  and  will  enable  him  to  do 
by  occult  law  and  natural  processes  what  has  hitherto  been  rele- 
gated to  the  realm  of  the  marvellous,  the  mysterious  and  the 
miraculous.  This  application  of  occult  law  will  be  considered  in 
our  next  article. 


AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  HON.  JOHN  0.  CARLISLE, 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY  OE  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 


BY  OEOBGB   W.  PEPPEEELL. 


Sib  :  Your  position  as  finance  minister  of  this  great  nation  is  a 
most  important  one.  Ton,  more  than  any  other  administrative 
officer  of  the  government,  hold  in  your  hands  the  weal  or  the 
woe  of  the  people.  I  beg  of  you  to  remember  that  the  people 
live  —  that  they  are  happy  or  miserable  —  as  you  control  the 
finances  for  or  against  their  best  interests. 

When,  on  March  4,  1893,  I  heard  the  words  of  President 
Cleveland's  inaugural  address  in  favor  of  **  sound  money,"  I  knew 
that  he  meant  the  single  gold  standard.  All  the  world  knew 
that  he  meant  death  to  sUver.  At  that  moment  I  wondered 
where  he  would  look  for  his  secretary  of  the  treasury  who  would 
carry  out  his  policy.  Surely,  thought  I,  he  cannot  find  a  suitable 
finance  minister  in  either  the  South  or  the  West.  Surely  he 
must  go  to  Wall  Street,  and  select  his  secretary  among  the 
money  changers  —  into  that  **  den  of  thieves  "  whom  the  Saviour 
of  men  would  scourge  from  the  temple,  were  He  on  earth  again. 
Surely  he  would  be  compelled,  thought  I,  to  find  his  pliant  tool 
among  the  gold  gamblers,  whose  machinations  caused  President 
Lincoln,  in  1862,  to  exclaim,  "  I  wish  every  one*of  them  had  his 
devilish  head  shot  o£E."  Surely  he  must  go  to  the  men  whom 
that  great  Democrat,  Thomas  Jefferson,  called  <'  the  traitorous 
class.''  He  must  consult  the  usurers  whom  all  the  world  calls 
"  Shylocks." 

I  was  greatly  mistaken.  President  Cleveland  knew  something 
of  men  and  things.  He  looked  to  the  West  and  South  —  and  he 
found  his  man !  Not  in  Wall  Street,  not  on  the  Rialto  among 
the  Shylocks,  not  in  the  temples  and  palaces  of  great  wealth 
which  have  not  been  purified  by  the  scourge  of  the  Master  I  No, 
sir,  not  by  any  manner  of  means.  The  president  turned  his  face 
to  the  sacred  soil  of  Kentucky  I  —  the  land  where  dwell  the  men 
of  ^  honor,"  the  men  who  set  up  the  high  claim  of  being  above 
suspicion ;  where  the  slightest  breath  or  tarnish  is  resented  with 
the  bludgeon  or  the  revolver ;  where  men  have  appealed  to  the 
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^<code"  on  the  merest  punctilios  of  unhappy  allusions.'  And 
there  the  president  found  a  finance  minister  able  and  willing  to 
obey  his  slightest  nod  in  the  assassination  of  the  best  half  of  the 
people's  money — a  man  who  could  even  teach  his  master  lessona 
in  finance  —  who  could  lead  the  van  in  the  unholy  enterprise  of 
destroying  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  a  great  nation.  He  found 
a  statesman  who  had  studied  his  subject,  and  had  long  ago 
described  the  dire  results  of  the  work  in  hand. 

Sir,  my  language  is  weak.  No  words  can  fully  paint  the 
calamities  resulting  to  a  people  through  the  destruction,  the 
suppression  or  the  contraction  of  the  volume  of  the  currency. 
It  begets  falling  prices,  and  that  stops  the  free  circulation  of  all 
existing  money.  Industry  ceases,  compelling  the  idleness  of 
labor.  Idleness  of  labor  means  distress  of  the  people,  then  beg- 
gary, then  that  frightful  condition  known  as  <<  organized  hunger," 
overflowing  the  land  in  a  delirium  of  starvation,  beggary 'and 
destitution,  which  the  plutocrats  propose  to  cure  by  shooting  the 
sufferers  in  order  to  '^  keep  the  peace."  All  this  is  a  mere  hint 
at  the  evils  which  must  follow  the  suppression  of  silver,  and  the 
enthronement  of  that  newest  and  least  tried  of  all  wild-eyed 
money  schemes,  known  as  the  ^<  single  gold  standard" — a  scheme^ 
never  known  on  earth  prior  to  1816. 

Mr.  Secretary,  let  me  appeal  to  your  own  recorded  testimony 
as  to  the  truth  of  my  statements.  On  Feb.  21, 1878,  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  you  said :  — 

I  know  that  the  world*  s  stock  of  precious  metals  is  none  too  large, 
and  I  see  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  it  will  ever  become  so.  Mank&d 
will  be  fortunate  indeed  if  the  annual  production  of  gold  and  silver  coin 
shall  keep  pace  with  the  annual  increase  of  population,  commerce  and 
industry.  According  to  my  view  of  the  subject,  the  conspiracy  which 
seems  to  have  been  formed  here  and  in  Europe  to  destroy  by  legislation 
and  otherwise  from  three  sevenths  to  one  half  of  the  metallio  money  of 
1±Le  world  is  the  most  gigantic  crime  of  this  or  any  other  age.  The  con- 
summation of  such  a  scheme  would  ultimately  entail  more  misery  upon 
the  human  race  than  all  the  wars,  pestilence  and  famine  that  ever  oc- 
curred in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  absolute  and  instantaneous  de- 
struction of  half  the  entire  movable  property  of  the  world,  including 
houses,  ships,  railroads,  and  all  other  appliances  for  carrying  on  com- 
merce, while  it  would  be  felt  more  sensibly  at  the  moment,  would  not 
produce  anything  like  the  prolonged  distress  and  disorganization  of 
society  that  must  inevitably  result  from  the  permanent  amiihilation  of 
one  half  of  the  metallic  money  of  the  world.  —  Congressional  Record, 
Second  Session,  forty-fifth  Congress,  App.,  p.  43. 

That  brief  testimony  of  yours,  sir,  does  not  overstate  the  case. 
Now  can  a  great  leader  of  the  people,  knowing  the  results  of  his 
course,  be  found  who  can,  willingly,  join  in  the  hellish  work 
contemplated?  The  man  has  been  found.  He  understands  the 
case  in  full.  He  knows  all  the  dire  calamities  by  heart.  For  a 
moment's  brief  fame  he  is  willing  to  throttle  and  crush  sixty 
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millions  of  people,  to  turn  loose  among  them  the  sufferings  and 
passions  which  no  man  can  describe,  and  to  change  a  happy  re- 
public into  "  chaos  and  old  night."  You,  sir,  were  a  leader  of  the 
people.  We  trusted  you  as  Washington  trusted  Arnold.  We 
honored  our  leader.  We  followed  him.  But  we  have  been  de- 
ceived and  betrayed. 

For  a  handful  of  silver  he  left  us, 
Just  for  a  ribbon,  to  stick  on  his  coat. 

«  «  «  «  « 

Blot  out  his  name,  then,  record  one  lost  soul  more, 
One  task  more  declined,  one  more  footpath  untrod, 
One  more  devirs  triumph  and  sorrow  for  angels. 
One  wrong  more  to  man,  one  more  insult  to  Gk)dl* 

Sir,  having  betrayed  the  people  and  insulted  God,  you  seem 
now  determined  to  serve  no  master  but  mammon.  To  please 
the  Shylocks  you  trample  the  people's  money  under  foot  by  re- 
fusing to  pay  out  lawful  standard  silver  dollars  on  coin  contracts. 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Jackson,  Benton  and  all  the  fathers  and 
defenders  of  American  liberty  agreed  in  making  the  standard 
silver  dollar  the  ^<  unit  of  account  and  standard  of  value,"  in  the 
American  finances.  You  have  spit  upon  their  standard  money 
and  branded  it  as  base  metal.  This  you  do  in  violation  —  in  re- 
pudiation —  of  all  coin  contracts,  because  your  masters,  the 
great  fund  holders,  demand  it  of  you.  At  their  bidding  you  pay 
gold  on  coin  contracts,  thus  appreciating  that  fickle  and  unre- 
liable metal,  so  that  as  your  gold  reserve  disappears  you  may 
find  an  excuse  to  load  the  people  with  interest-bearing  bonds. 

Having  betrayed  the  people  until  soup  houses  are  needed  in 
every  city  to  assuage  the  public  hunger ;  until  increased  police 
forces  and  even  federal  troops  are  required  to  suppress  the  cries 
of  distress ;  untU  brave  men  and  helpless  women  can  no  longer 
find  employment,  but  are  met  with  threats  of  violence,  or,  at 
best,  with  the  crust  of  charity ;  until  your  own  truthful  predic- 
tions of  1878  seem  to  promise  ultimate  fulfilment ;  you  now  pro- 
pose as  a  remedy  to  retire  the  lawful  paper  money  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  to  surrender  the  finances  of  the  country  entirely 
into  the  hands  of  the  banks.  You,  a  mere  administrative  officer, 
have  had  the  hardihood  to  formulate  a  banking  bill,  and  to  send 
it  into  the  halls  of  legislation  demanding  its  enactment  into  law. 
You  demand  that  the  government  shall  surrender  to  corporations 
the  sovereign  power  of  issuing  money  —  that  the  people  and  the 
government  shall  take  all  the  risks  and  guarantee  the  currency, 
while  the  corporations  shall  enjoy  all  the  profits.  This  you  do, 
in  spite  of  the  teachings  of  those  great  Democratic  statesmen 
who  founded  your  party,  and  whom  you  profess  to  follow. 

*  Robert  Browning. 
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Thomas  Jefferson,  the  first  great  Democrat  in  this  country^ 
expressed  himself  on  various  occasions,  sabstantially  as  follows : — 

Bank  paper  must  be  suppressed  aad  the  circulation  restored  to  the 
nation  to  whom  it  belongs. 

The  power  to  Issue  money  should  be  taken  from  the  banks  and  re- 
stored to  Congress  and  the  people. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  banking  establishments  are  more  dangerous 
than  standing  armies. 

I  am  not  among  those  who  fear  the  people.  They,  and  not  the  rich, 
are  our  dependence  for  continued  freedom.  And  to  preserve  their  inde- 
pendence we  must  not  let  our  rulers  load  us  with  perpetual  debt. 

Put  down  the  banks,  and  if  this  country  could  not  be  carried  through 
the  longest  war  against  her  most  powerful  enemy  without  ever  knowing 
the  want  of  a  dollar,  without  dependence  on  the  traitorous  class  of  her 
citizens,  without  bearing  hard  on  the  resources  of  the  people  or  loading 
the  public  with  an  indefinite  burden  of  debt,  I  know  nothing  of  my 
countrymen. 

Mr.  Secretary,  as  a  follower  of  the  great  Jefferson  and  a 
member  of  that  great  party  founded  by  him,  how  is  it  possible 
for  you  to  favor  the  issuing  of  United  States  bonds  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  banks  of  issue,  when  the  issue  of  non-interest 
bearing  legal  tender  paper  by  the  government,  as  recommended 
by  Mr.  Jefferson,  will  meet  every  useful  purpose  and  every  legit- 
imate demand  ?  These  are  questions  that  the  people  are  asking ; 
and  the  public  officers  who  fail  to  listen  and  obey  will  pass  from 
power  into  merited  oblivion  or  eternal  infamy. 

Sir,  for  a  generation  or  more  your  party  stood  by  the  teach- 
ings of  Jefferson,  Jackson  and  Benton,  and  their  compatriots  on 
the  money  question,  and,  almost  uniformly,  marched  to  assured 
victory  in  the  national  elections.  In  those  glorious  days  the 
platforms  of  your  party  held  aloft  their  victorious  banner,  bear- 
ing the  following  inscription  :  — 

Besolvcd,  That  Congress  has  no  power  to  charter  a  national  bank; 
that  we  believe  such  an  institution  one  of  deadly  hostility  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  country,  dangerous  to  our  republican  institutions  and 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  calculated  to  place  the  business  of  the 
country  within  the  control  of  a  concentrated  money  power,  and  that 
above  the  laws  and  will  of  the  people;  and  that  the  result  of  Democratic 
legislation  in  this  and  all  other  ^nancial  measures  upon  which  issues 
have  been  made  between  the  two  political  parties  of  the  country  have 
demonstrated  to  candid  and  practical  men  of  all  parties  their  soundness, 
safety  and  utility  in  all  business  pursuits. 

Resolved,  That  the  separation  of  the  moneys  of  the  government  from 
banking  institutions  is  indispensable  for  the  safety  of  the  funds  of  the 
government  and  the  rights  of  the  people. 

In  those  old  Democratic  platforms  it  was  declared  to  be  "  in- 
dispensable" that  the  government  moneys  should  be  "kept  sep- 
arate from  banking  institutions.'*  Your  party  now  does  not 
hesitate  to  place  the  government  moneys  in  the  hands  of  bun- 
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dreds  of  banking  institutions.  It  is  placed  iritb  them  b/  th« 
millions  without  interest.  The  banks  loan  the  gOvernmeDt  moneys 
at  interest  and  pocket  the  proceeda,  without  even  a  hint  &t  divid- 
ing the  profits  with  the  tax  paycia  who  furnish  the  money.  If 
the  present  admin isl ration  of  the  finances  is  Democratic,  then 
what  shall  we  say  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  Andrew  Jackson  and 
Thomas  H.  Benton,  who  taught  and  practised  the  exact  opposite?' 
—  and  who  would  condemn  every  act  and  practice  of  Mr.  Cleve- 
l3nd''8  administration  as  wrong,  and  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of 
the  people  ! 

To  prove  to  you,  sir,  that  the  present  national  banking  system, 
with  its  variations  in  the  direction  of  state  banks  authoriKed  by 
federal  authority,  is  quite  as  dangerous  as  the  hanks  so  often  con- 
demned by  the  Democratic  party  and  by  the  people,  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  following  testimony.  On  June  19,  1882,  Senator  D. 
W.  Voorhees  said  :  — 

It  is  now  twenty  years  ago  that  this  government  flrst  engaged  in  huild- 
ing  up,  fostering  and  encuuraging  the  present  vast  and  overshadowing 
syatem  ot  national  banking.  No  favor  ever  demiuidod  by  the  banks  has 
ever  been  withlield,  no  privilege  dunicd,  until  now  they  constitute  the 
roost  powerful  moneyed  corpunLtions  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  CongreM 
has  heretofore  on  nearly  all  occasions  abdicted  its  powers  under  the  Con- 
Btitutjou  over  the  finances  of  the  banks,  except  when  called  upon  to 
legislate  in  their  favor.  They  have  demanded  tlie  violation  of  legislative 
contracts  with  the  people,  and  the  demand  has  been  granted,  whereby 
their  own  gains  and  the  people's  burdens  have  been  iDcreasod  a  thou- 
sandfold beyond  rigtit  and  justice.  Tlicy  have  demanded  the  remission 
of  all  taxation  on  their  bonds,  and  it  has  been  conceded,  thus  leaving  the 
poor  to  pay  the  taxes  of  the  rich.  They  have  been  fortified  in  their 
strongholds  of  moneyed  caste  and  privitcgo  by  double  tines  of  unjust 
laws  supplemented  with  here  a  redoubt  and  there  a  ditch,  to  guard  them 
from  the  correcting  hand  of  popular  indignation,  until  now,  deeming 
themselves  impregnable,  they  bully  and  defy  the  government. 

Sir,  with  full  and  uurcatricted  power  over  the  volume  of  the  cur- 
rency and,  consequently,  over  all  values  conceded  to  tlie  banks,  together 
with  ample  machinery  by  which  in  an  emergency  they  can  defy  the 
passive  of  any  act  of  Congress,  what  is  left  to  the  government  except 
an  abject  submission?  This  government  could  not,  to-morrow,  go  to 
war  in  defense  of  its  flag,  its  honor  or  its  existence  without  first  asking 
permission  to  do  so  of  the  great  financial  corporations  ot  the  country. 
If  there  was  an  invading  force  on  our  soil  this  hour.  Congress  could  not 
with  safety  or  show  of  success  declare  war  to  repel  it  without  first 
BupplioaUng  cowardly  and  unpatriotic  capital,  engatred  in  banking,  not 
to  contract  the  currency,  withhold  financial  aid,  and  leave  the  country  to 
starve.  In  fact,  there  is  no  measure  of  this  government,  either  In  peace 
or  in  war,  which  is  not  wholly  depending  on  the  pleasure  of  the  banks. 
This  government  is  at  tlie  mercy  of  its  own  creatures.  It  has  begotten 
and  Dampered  a  eyst«m  which  is  now  its  master.  The  people  have  been 
ncial  despotism  which  scorns  lespon- 

iTs  to  the  course  of  the  banks  in 
lly  retire  their  currency  in  order 
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to  compel  tho  government  to  obey  their  wishes.  The  govern- 
ment yielded.  President  Hayes  vetoed  a  certain  funding  bill 
which  did  not  please  the  banks.  The  same  history  was  repeated 
in  1893  by  the  banks,  in  order  to  coerce  the  government  into 
compliance  with  their  wishes  on  the  silver  question.  Again  the 
government  yielded.  The  repetition  of  the  testimony  on  this 
matter  has  wearied  the  nation,  and  no  man  has  ceased  to  remem- 
ber it.  The  present  distressing  iinancial  and  industrial  condition 
of  the  country  emphasizes  and  intensifies  that  testimony,  so  that 
all  feel  it  in  both  purse  and  person ;  yet  it  is  into  the  hands  of 
these  banks  that  your  bill  sent  in  to  Congress  proposes  to  sar- 
render  the  finances  of  the  country. 

Sir,  all  the  leaders  of  thought  in  both  of  the  great  political 
parties  have  borne  testimony  to  the  fact  that  whoever  controls 
the  currency  of  the  country  is  absolute  master  of  all  industry 
and  commerce.  The  government  itself  ceases  to  be  independent. 
It  can  neither  declare  war,  make  peace,  nor  do  any  important 
thing  without  consulting  the  "  Neptunes  "  who  preside  over  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  currency.  The  people  and  their  dearest 
interests  are  no  longer  safe  when  they  surrender  the  control  of 
their  finances  into  the  hands  of  corporations.  As  we  have 
recently  seen,  the  corporations  controlling  the  money  can  put  up 
and  put  down  ])rices  as  suits  their  own  interests  or  caprice.  All 
real  estate,  all  growing  crops,  and  every  important  commodity  of 
commerce  is  in  their  power.  "  All  property  is  at  their  mercy." 
Sir,  these  facts  and  truisms  have  been  so  often  stated  that  I  need 
not  further  reiterate  them.  Now  in  all  candor,  sir,  what  must 
the  verdict  of  history  be  as  to  the  reputation  of  the  public  officer 
who  deliberately  surrenders,  or  advises  the  surrender  of,  this 
great  nation,  with  all  its  best  and  dearest  interest,  and  its  mill- 
ions of  warm-beating  hearts,  into  the  hands  of  corporations 
which  know  no  mercy  and  worship  no  god  but  mammon  ? 

Mr.  Secretary,  in  your  published  reports  the  facts  respecting 
the  volume  of  the  currency  are  not  properly  set  forth.  They 
tend  to  deceive  the  people,  leading  them  to  mistake  the  financial 
condition  of  the  country,  and  hence,  to  ascribe  the  public  dis- 
tresses to  other  causes  than  the  true  ones.  In  your  tables  of 
1893  and  1894,  you  claim  to  show  the  amount  of  money  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  amount  outside  of  the  treasury.  You 
also  attempt  to  show  the  annual  increase  and  decrease  of  the 
money  of  the  country.  In  each  and  every  case  you  fail  to  make 
any  deductions  for  lost  and  destroyed  notes  and  coins,  or  for 
exported  gold.  You  call  the  amount  of  United  States  notes 
(greenbacks)  $346,081,016.  Senator  Plumb  estimated,  in  1888, 
that  at  least  forty-six  million  dollars  of  those  notes  had  been  lost 
or  destroyed.    That  was  six  years  ago.    Since  then  the  waste 
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has  continued,  and  the  amount  is  now,  evidently,  far  below  three 
hundred  millions.  For  thirty  years,  bank  notes  and  greenbacks 
have  been  subject  to  the  same  waste  and  losses.  Other  cur- 
rencies now  in  existence,  and  the  subsidiary  silver  coins,  have 
been  wasting  away  for  shorter  periods.  I  see  no  deductions  for 
these  great  losses,  amounting,  certainly,  to  many  millions  of 
dollars.  As  to  the  gold  coin,  it  was  recently  stated  in  the  hear- 
ings before  the  banking  and  currency  committee  that,  in  two 
years,  from  June  30,  1891,  to  June  30,  1893,  one  hundred  fifty- 
six  millions  of  dollars  had  been  exported.  And,  sir,  your  recent 
bond  issues  to  replace  exports  of  gold,  seem  to  show  that  gold 
has  been  leaving  the  country  since  June  30,  1893,  quite  as  fast, 
or  even  faster,  than  ever  before. 

For  the  waste  and  losses  of  notes  and  coins,  and  for  the 
exports  of  gold,  you  make  no  deductions  in  your  tables.  This 
deceives  the  people.  Your  tables  show  an  increase  of  money, 
while  the  facts,  if  all  stated,  would  prove  that  from  year  to  year 
our  stock  of  money  in  the  United  States  is  rapidly  and  con- 
tinually decreasing.  This,  however,  is  an  old  trick  of  the  masters 
whom  you  serve.  Your  predecessors  in  the  treasury  department, 
under  other  administrations,  practised  the  same  deceptions.  You 
have  all  been  following  the  example  of  the  finance  minister  of 
England  in  1829 ;  and  the  English  historian,  Mr.  Thomas 
Doubleday,  called  attention  to  the  deception  as  I  am  now  calling 
attention  to  your  imitation  of  it.     Mr.  Doubleday  said  :  — 

In  reply  to  the  asseveration  that  Peers  act  was  causing  the  pressure 
complained  of,  the  duke  actually  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  money 
in  circulation  at  that  moment  was,  notwithstanding  the  low  and  declin- 
ing markets,  equal  to  the  highest  amount  when  the  paper  money  was  in 
its  most  depreciated  state!  He  might  as  well  have  asserted  that,  when 
the  thermometer  stood  at  thirty-two  degrees,  the  temperature  was  the 
same  as  when  it  rose  to  sixty-four  degrees.  The  assertion,  however, 
was  made;  and  to  prove  it,  the  noble  duke  produced  the  following 
extraordinary  statement:  — 

[Here  follow  two  tables  designed  to  show  that  the  circulation  was 
greater  in  1829  than  at  any  time  prior  to  1819.  The  table  prior  to  1819 
shows  a  circulation  of  £64,000,000.  The  table  of  1829  shows  a  circula- 
tion of  £65,000,000.] 

The  historian  then  proceeds :  — 

Making  every  allowance  for  the  increase  of  commercial  transactions 
and  of  the  population  up  to  1830,  it  is  utterly  impossible  that,  with  such 
a  circulation,  the  fall  in  prices  now  in  progress  could  have  occurred  to 
so  great  an  extent,  supposing  the  estimate  to  be  in  itself  creditable. 
But  it  is  a  preposterous  statement  on  the  face  of  it.  To  obtain  £28,000,- 
000  in  gold  (as  the  duke  claimed)  tlie  duke  must  have  taken  the  whole 
coinage  since  1819  and  assumed  it  to  bo  current,  without  deduction  for 
exportation  and  the  sums  locked  up  in  the  tills  of  bankers,  discounters 
and  merchants. 
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After  getting  through  with  the  false  and  absurd  claim  as  to 
the  gold  in  circulation,  the  historian  says :  — 

Tho  statement  as  to  silver  coin  is  equally  fallacious  —  the  probability 
being  that  not  more  than  half  that  amount  (£8,000,000)  was  ever  current 
at  one  and  the  same  period.  This  unfortunate  attempt  at  economical 
calculation  on  the  part  of  the  minister,  of  course  became  a  source  of 
some  amusement  to  those  who  had  any  knowledge  of  such  matters. 
Elsewhere  it  had  no  effect  of  any  kind;  nor  did  the  assertion  of  over- 
production as  an  excuse  for  tho  continuous  fall  of  prices  universally 
over  the  kingdom  fare  much  better. 

Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  not  see  yourself  in  that  mirror? 
Have  you  not  merely  repeated  the  deceptions  ordered  by  your 
masters,  the  Shylocks,  as  the  finance  minister  of  England  did  ? 

Contraction  of  currency  in  every  commercial  country  is 
always  followed  by  the  same  disastrous  results.  The  authors 
of  it  have  the  same  rapacious  designs,  and  their  agents  and 
attorneys  make  the  same  false  reports  and  tell  the  same  absurd 
stories.  History  is  an  exacting  critic,  and  the  public  men  who 
cannot  escape  attention  should  be  very  particular  as  to  the 
records  they  make,  lest  their  annals  may  prove  a  grief  to  their 
posterity. 

Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  in  closing,  I  am  sorry  to  be  able  to 
compliment  you  on  the  fulfilment  of  your  prediction  of  Feb.  21, 
1878.  Speaking  of  the  demonetization  of  silver  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  one  half  of  the  world's  supply  of  money,  you  called  it 
"  the  most  gigantic  crime  of  this  or  any  other  age."  And  you 
added,  "  The  consummation  of  such  a  scheme  would  ultimately 
entail  more  misery  upon  the  human  race  than  all  the  wars,  pesti- 
lence and  famine  that  ever  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  world." 

That,  sir,  was  strong  language,  but  not  too  strong  to  be  true. 
The  first  effect  was  reduction  of  the  volume  of  metallic  money. 
The  next  was  a  reduction  of  paper  depending  on  coin  redemp- 
tion. The  reduction  of  money  caused  falling  prices  of  commod- 
ities. That  drove  all  existing  money  from  use  into  hiding, 
waiting  for  prices  to  touch  bottom.  As  long  as  commodities 
increase  and  the  volume  of  money  does  not,  prices  will  never 
touch  bottom.  Hence,  hoarding  of  money  will  never  cease,  and 
investments  will  not  begin.  Suppression  and  hoarding  of  money 
means  the  depression  of  industry,  idleness  of  labor  and  starvation 
of  the  people.  That  is  our  condition  to-day,  and  there  is  only  a 
temporary  barricade  of  soup  houses  in  the  great  cities,  to  prevent 
a  general  uprising  of  the  distressed  people,  ready  for  any  and  all 
crimes  in  the  decalogue. 

Senator  Ingalls  of  Kansas,  another  whilom  friend  of  silver,  de- 
scribed the  situation,  Jan.  14,  1891,  as  follows:  — 

A  financial  system  under  which  more  than  one  half  of  the  enormous 
wealth  of  the  country,  derived  from  the  bounty  of  nature  and  the  labor 
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of  all,  is  owned  by  a  little  more  than  thirty  thousand  people,  while  one 
million  American  citizens,  able  and  willing  to  toil,  are  homeless  tramps, 
starving  for  bread,  requires  readjustment.  A  social  system  which  offers 
to  tender,  virtuous,  and  dependent  women  the  alternative  between  pros- 
titution and  suicide  as  an  esf  ape  from  beggary  is  organized  crime,  for 
which  some  day  unrelenting  justice  will  demand  atonement  and  expia- 
tion. ...  So  it  happens,  Mr.  President,  that  our  society  is  becoming 
rapidly  stratified,  almost  hopelessly  stratified,  into  a  condition  of  super- 
flously  rich  and  helplessly  poor.  We  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  this  as 
the  land  of  the  frec^  and  the  home  of  the  brave.  It  will  soon  be  the 
home  of  the  rich  and  the  land  of  the  slave. 

Mr.  Secretary,  when  in  Congress  you  uttered  the  prediction; 
Senator  Ingalls  the  fulfilment.-  Both  of  you  and  the  parties  to 
which  you  belong  have  contributed  to  the  direful  results. 
What,  now,  is  your  opinion  of  your  handiwork? 

All  this,  sir,  can  yet  be  remedied  by  the  restoration  of  silver 
and  the  lost,  destroyed  and  cancelled  paper,  and  the  increase  of 
good,  lawful  money  as  the' people  increase,  in  the  form  of  gold 
and  silver  coin  and  United  States  notes,  all  receivable  in  the 
public  revenues  and  legal  tender  in  all  payments,  but  not  other- 
wise redeemable.  Such  a  money  rests  on  all  values,  and,  when 
circulated  through  the  lawful  disbursements  of  the  government, 
it  never  fails  while  the  issuing  government  exists  and  continues 
to  collect  and  disburse  revenues.  There  is  no  exception  to  this 
rule,  and  herein  lies  our  easy  and  only  means  of  escape  from  the 
evils  you  too  truly  predicted  and  which  are  now  upon  us.  What 
will  you  do  in  this  crisis?  It  is  well  to  note  that  human  life  is 
short  and  the  hereafter  long,  and  that  tlio  Xemesis  of  history  is 
making  up  a  never-dying  record,  which  will  mention  your  deeds, 
and  perpetuate  your  memory. 


A  DAY  WITH  JOAQUIN  MILLER. 


BY   HELEN   E.  GREGORY-FLBSHER,   M.  A. 


A  PAIR  of  rather  long,  worn  boots  with  the  set  of  a  small,  finely 
shaped  masculine  foot,  and  the  faint  aromatic  perfume  of  a 
handful  of  withered  rose  leaves,  recall  some  of  the  pleasantest 
hours  of  my  life,  a  day  spent  with  Joaquin  Miller,  the  poet  of 
the  Sierras,  at  his  home  in  California.  To  find  his  place  of  abode 
was  a  difficult  task  and  involved  a  walk  of  two  miles  beyond  the 
ordinary  appliances  of  civilization  such  as  railways  or  street  cars, 
for  he  has  fled  "  far  from  the  madding  crowd  "  and  buried  him- 
self among  the  mountains  and  green  meadows.  I  was  properly 
armed  with  a  letter  of  introduction,  but  the  only  direction 
I  could  obtain  as  to  how  I  should  reach  my  destination  seemed 
remarkably  vague. 

"  Go  to  the  last  station  on  the  Oakland  branch  of  the  Broad 
Gauge  Railray,  then  take  the  street  car  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  ask 
your  way." 

The  horse  cars,  which  proved  to  be  delightful  arrangements 
with  open  seats  on  the  roof  like  English  omnibuses,  run  through 
the  loveliest  country  imaginable;  on  either  side  are  beautiful 
suburban  residences  with  close  shaven  lawns,  or  small  fruit 
ranches  white  and  fragrant,  with  blossoms,  the  promise  of  the 
coming  fruit. 

"  Goin'  to  see  Joaquin  Miller  ?"  queries  one  of  the  rustics,  of 
whom  I  "  asked  my  way,"  according  to  instructions.  "  There's 
a  good  many  goes  to  see  him,"  he  remarked  as  he  eyes  me  curi- 
ously.    "  It's  the  highest  house  on  the  hill." 

The  walk  on  the  dry,  even  country  road,  the  edges  gay  with 
golden  poppies,  the  eschscholtzia  the  emblem  of  the  state,  blue 
harebells,  delicate  wood  anemones  and  countless  other  wild  flow- 
ers, was  exhilarating;  the  air,  laden  with  the  sweetness  of  the 
orchards,  was  so  pure  and  fresh  that  inhaling  it  in  great  draughts 
was  like  drinking  champagne. 

Round  and  round  the  mountain  winds  the  road  until  it  reaches 
the  poet's  home,  and  goes  no  further.  After  crossing  the  little 
wooden  bridge  that  spans  a  tiny  rushing  brook,  the  first  house 
approached  is  occupied  by  Joaquin  Miller's  foreman;  then  through 
a  little  avenue  of  roses  planted  each  side  of  the  highway  we 
reach  the  gates  of  a  place  half  wild,  wholly  beautiful.    Two  nar- 
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row  rustic  bridges  bring  us  to  the  entrance  of  the  small  white 
house  which  is  the  poet's  habitat.  The  door,  flung  back,  for  it  is 
never  shut,  day  or  night,  summer  or  winter,  opens  directly  upon 
the  room  wherein  the  owner  sleeps  and  writes ;  his  "  living-room  " 
literally ;  a  place  full  of  interest,  for  here  are  gathered  together 
all  the  small  personal  possessions  of  a  man  who  has  seen  strange 
phases  of  life  and  gone  through  many  thrilling  adventures  ;  who 
has  been  feted  and  feasted  with  lords  and  ladies  of  high  degree, 
who  has  slept  in  the  miners'  camp,  and  who  at  the  early  age  of 
sixteen  had  already  taken  part  in  many  Indian  battles  and  in  a 
fierce  Modoc  raid  barely  escaped  with  his  life. 

Across  the  bed  lies  the  skin  of  the  famous  "  woolly  horse  "  for 
which  an  appropriation  was  once  made.  On  the  floor  is  the  skin 
of  a  young  grizzly  and  against  the  wall  is  fastened  a  heterogene- 
ous collection  of  pictures,  and  photographs  of  friends,  many  of 
them  celebrities  who  have  visited  this  modest  dwelling  either  to 
make  or  renew  acquaintance  with  its  famous  host.  Henry  M. 
Stanley  and  Dorothea  Tennant  his  wife.  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  and 
his  charming  daughter,  occupy  conspicuous  places.  Near  them  is 
the  picture  that  appeared  some  time  ago  in  the  Century^  of 
Miller's  well  known  Washington  cabin  that  used  to  stand  fac- 
ing the  White  House.  The  little  table  by  the  bedside  is 
littered  with  a  mass  of  letters  and  miscellaneous  mail  matter,  for 
one  of  the  poet's  peculiarities  is  to  send  only  at  long  intervals  to 
the  post  ofllce  and  in  consequence  his  mail  accumulates  until  it 
assumes  alarming  proportions. 

In  vain  one  looks  for  books — there  are  none.  One  of  the 
party  ventures  to  remark  upon  their  absence. 

"No,"  is  the  decided  reply,  "there  are  none.  I  read  nothing 
but  the  Bible  and  Shakespeare.  My  work  concerns  the  future, 
not  the  past.     Books  cannot  help  me." 

A  little  further  up  the  hillside  is  the  house  of  Joaquin  Miller's 
mother,  a  sweet  old  lady  with  a  gentle,  kindly  manner.  All  the 
mountain  and  the  canyon  behind  it  belongs  to  the  poet,  and  his 
time  is  spent  in  making  it  a  veritable  paradise  of  birds  and 
flowers  and  little  crystal  clear  streams.  To  the  top  of  the  hill 
runs  a  broad  carriage  drive,  guarded  on  the  outer  side  by  a  low 
stone  wall.  The  entrances  at  both  ends  are  closed  with  large 
white  gates.  Fancy  a  mile  of  roses  of  every  sort,  great  crfmson 
fragrant  Burgundies,  the  rose  of  Castile,  Marechal  Niel,  pure 
white  waxy  buds,  flaming  little  Spanish  roses  and  a  pink-hued, 
half  wild  variety.  The  heavy  perfume  and  glorious  mass  of 
color  almost  intoxicate  the  senses  with  delight.  Now  we  stroll 
on  the  canyon,  a  typical  California  gorge  thickly  wooded  with 
redwood  trees.  Here  every  Sunday  the  poet  holds  an  informal 
picnic.     At  twelve   the  camp   fire  is  built,  the  iron  gypsy  pot 
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swung  and  at  two  all  is  ready.  Bnt  it  is  the  feast  of  reason  and 
flow  of  soul,  the  host  himseU,  that  is  the  great  attraction,  beside 
which  the  good  things  of  the  pot  sink  into  insignificance.  The 
guests  generally  comprise  two  or  three  noted  people,  come  to 
pay  their  respects  to  the  man  who  above  all  others  has  made 
California  known  to  the  outside  world — authors,  painters,  travel- 
lers and  well  known  sociey  people  of  both  hemispheres,  for  to 
those  with  any  pretension  to  intelligence  a  visit  to  the  Golden 
State  is  not  complete  until  they  have  rendered  homage  at  this 
shrine. 

The  genial  host  possesses  a  gift  lacking  in  too  many  writers — 
he  is  a  brilliant  conversationalist  with  a  limitless  fund  of  anec- 
dote. His  accent  is  singularly  pure,  his  voice  full  and  pleasant; 
and  as  he  discusses  some  congenial  theme  his  thoughts  rove  from 
early  pioneer  days  when  as  a  boy  in  the  diggers'  camp  he 
cooked  their  unvaried  fare  of  salt  pork  and  boiled  beans,  allotted 
to  each  man  his  share  of  the  gold  dust,  and  in  his  spare  hours 
wrote  and  cultivated  that  divine  faculty  that  later  brought  him 
fame.  His  appearance  is  striking  and  his  face  beams  with  intel- 
ligence. He  usually  wears  long  boots  into  the  tops  of  which  his 
trousers  are  tucked.  His  hair,  streaked  here  and  there  with  sil- 
ver, hangs  almost  to  his  shoulders,  and  is  inclined  to  curl  as  is 
also  his  beard. 

A  firm  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  toil,  half  his  day  is  spent  in 
physical  labor.  He  seldom  rises  until  noon,  when  he  breakfasts 
with  his  mother,  and  then  some  outdoor  work  occupies  him  until 
dark. 

Near  his  door  is  a  little  pond  with  five  different  sorts  of  fish, 
higher  up  is  another  filled  with  young  carp,  and  near  his  mother's 
house  still  another  and  larger  one.  Its  banks  are  fringed  with 
calla  lilies  and  on  its  pellucid  bosom  floats  that  lovely  flower 
whose  beauties  another  American  poet,  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  has  de- 
scribed as  the  snows  of  the  lolling  lily. 

From  the  upper  end  of  the  carriage  drive  a  view  of  unsur- 
passed magnificence  opens  in  wide  vista  before  the  eye.  At  our 
feet  lie  meadows  and  rising  hills,  and  in  the  far  distance  is  Golden 
Gate  itself.  To-day  a  few  fleecy  white  clouds  sail  across  the 
translucent  blue  of  an  Italian  sky  and  cast  shifting  shadows  upon 
the  swelling  hills  and  smiling  valleys. 

Turning  again  toward  the  poet's  domain,  upon  the  top  of  the 
mountain  and  to  the  right  we  see  three  high,  square  heaps  of 
stones  and  beside  each  a  pile  of  wood.  One  of  these  is  Joaquin 
Miller's  funeral  pyre  and  here,  after  death,  he  intends  to  be  cre- 
mated. One  has  already  been  used,  and  the  third  is  for  a  Pari- 
sian lady  whose  body,  when  her  spirit  has  left  it,  will  be  brought 
hither  and  burned. 
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Some  one  asks  a  questions  about  them,  to  which  the  poet  re- 
plies: "When  I  am  dead,  my  body  will  be  placed  there  and  a 
great  fire  kindled.  In  the  smoke  my  soul  will  ascend  to 
heaven." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  these  are  very  similar  words  to 
those  he  has  used  in  "Pepita,  or  My  Own  Story."  And  truly  in 
this  earthly  paradise,  with  its  pierfumed,  sunlit  air  and  atmosphere 
of  purity  and  peace,  such  an  ending  seems  more  natural  and  in 
accord  with  the  poet's  life  than  the  mock  melancholy  of  the  un- 
dertaker's man,  the  hearse  and  all  the  hideous  trappings  of  con- 
ventional burial  rites. 

After  dinner  as  we  eat  water  cresses  pulled  fresh  from  one  of 
the  clear  running  streams,  the  host  discourses  either  upon  one  of 
the  many  varied  scenes  of  his  life  or  tells  of  some  curious  fact  in 
the  habits  of  wild  creatures  learned,  perhaps,  as  he  slept  in  the 
woods  at  night.  Upon  such  subjects  he  dilates  with  the  un- 
feigned enthusiasm  and  pleasure  of  a  genuine  nature  lover  who 
has  heard  the  throbbing  of  our  Great  Mother's  heart. 

By  his  mother  and  brother  he  is  regarded  with  affectionate 
pride,  while  his  own  manner  toward  the  former  is  delightful,  and 
is  that  of  a  kind  and  tender  son  who  thinks  it  worth  while  to  re- 
member all  her  little  fancies,  her  likes  and  dislikes.  His  mother's 
house  is  much  like  his  own  but  larger.  In  the  sitting  room  is  an 
immense  old-fashioned  fireplace  in  which,  in  the  cool  evenings, 
whold  logs  can  be  burned.  The  brass  bedstead  upon  which  she 
sleeps  is  a  historic  one,  made  long  before  the  days  of  machinery. 
Upon  it  are  stamped  the  royal  arms  of  £ngland,  for  its  original 
owner  was  no  less  a  personage  than  Queen  Anne. 

It  is  a  characteristic  April  day  and  the  light  summer  showers 
have  wetted  the  grass.  As  a  consequence  my  shoes  are  damp. 
Joaquin  Miller,  quick  to  notice,  immediately  suggests  that  I  take 
them  off  and  dry  them  before  we  leave,  and  bringing  out  a  pair 
of  his  own  long  boots  bids  me  wear  them  in  the  meantime. 
Later  on  he  gives  me  permission  to  carry  them  away  as  souve- 
nirs of  this  charming  visit,  and  now  as  they  stand  side  by  side 
near  my  fireplace  they  fill  my  thoughts  with  pleasant  memories. 

When  the  time  comes  and  we  must  say  farewell  he  gives  us 
great  bunches  of  roses,  and  as  we  depart  pelts  us  with  them. 
We  say  a  reluctant  goodby  amid  a  shower  of  scented  petals. 
So  we  leave  —  the  day  is  ended,  and  our  last  glimpse  of  Joaquin 
Miller  the  poet  is  as  he  stands,  with  a  bright  smile  on  his  face,  in 
a  background  of  flowers,  either  hand  filled  with  their  fragrant 
leaves,  white,  crimson,  pink  or  yellow. 
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This  man  of  thirty-eight  looks  a  rugged  and  well-worn  fifty ; 
at  that  age  he  will  probably  appear  younger  than  his  years. 
Mental  combative  work,  as  well  as  physical  labor,  evidently 
agrees  with  liim.  The  outer  shell  is  a  little  tough,  the  personal 
manifestations  may  be  somewhat  acid,  but  the  kernel  is  sweet, 
sound,  and  wholesome.  He  is  a  bit  ^^  bounccable,"  as  an  English- 
man of  his  own  ilk  would  put  it ;  a  trifle  brusque  and  overborne 
at  times  in  speech  and  manners.  The  face  is  Gallic,  not  Anglo- 
Saxon.  The  figure  is  hardly  of  middle  stature,  yet  he  gives  you 
the  impression,  physically,  of  being  a  sa wed-off  giant.  But  he 
is  well-proportioned.  Five  feet  six  inches  in  height,  broad  of 
frame,  without  the  slightest  appearance  of  squatness;  his  deep, 
wide  chest,  strong,  square  shoulders,  short  neck,  sturdy  arms 
and  legs,  the  latter  ending  in  rather  small,  well-formed  feet,  pre- 
sent a  rare  combination  of  strength  and  endurance.  By  occupa- 
tion an  engineer,  his  appearance  gives  you  the  same  idea  as  does 
the  machine  he  runs  —  that  of  unquestioned  and  concentrated 
energy. 

Looking  and  listening  as  he  spoke  from  the  Cooper  Union 
platform,  he  forcibly  recalled  the  comparison  of  Webster  as  "  a 
steam-engine  in  breeches  " ;  a  reminder  which  is  intensified  by 
the  face  of  this  leader  of  labor.  The  deep  cavernous  eyes,  dark- 
ening in  their  depths  beneath  strongly  arched,  large  brows, 
again  recall  Daniel  Webster  to  one's  memory.  Yet  one  would 
say  this  is  a  shapely  pilot  engine,  not  a  great  laboring  mountain 
locomotive.  The  comparison  holds  nevertheless.  The  head 
and  face  intensify  the  interest  that  the  torso,  general  build, 
strong,  alert  manner,  and  compact  form  would  always  arouse  in 
any  close  observer.  One  might  be  apt  to  say  at  first  glance,  as  an 
editorial  friend  whispered  when  the  speaker  rose  from  his  chair 
and  came  to  the  platform's  edge, ''  An  intellectual  compound  of 
terrier  and  bull-dog."  But  there  is  very  much  more  than  what 
that  remark  implies,  though  the  first  impression  certainly  justifies  it. 
One  does  not  expect  the  manners  of  a  courtier,  or  the  personal 
grace  of  Wendell  Phillips. 

Note.—  For  a  samminf;  up  of  certain  points  of  interest  in  the  sociaUst-labor  moTe- 
ment,  and  exactly  relevant  in  this  study,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  department  of 
Notes  and  Announcements  in  this  number. 
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A  strong  man  mentally,  he  has  the  ambition  to  serve  and  the 
parpose  to  compel  recognition.  In  both  he  has  succeeded,  and 
yet  the  long  vistas  are  but  just  opening  before  him.  Of  Scotch 
parentage,  born  to  the  inheritance  of  labor,  on  the  sunnier  side, 
fortunately,  as  to  years,  of  that  line  in  British  social-economic 
conditions  which  marks  the  more  favorable  oi)i)ortunitie3  for 
education  and  personal  advancement;  in  other  words,  the  slow 
beginnings  of  real  democracy,  John  Burns  must  always  have 
been  a  diligent  student,  a  keen,  close  observer,  questioning  all 
things  and  reverencing  but  little  on  its  own  showing.  He  may 
not  have  overmuch  faith  in  the  men  he  meets,  but  he  is  unques- 
tionably guided  by  a  lofty  estimate  of  Man,  his  racial  possibilities 
and  destiny.  He  is  doubtless  an  agnostic,  a  questioner,  in  the 
English  freethinker's  sense ;  but  behind  all  this  negative  denial 
there  must  be  true  natural  faith,  fine  ideals,  deep  human  love, 
and  most  serious  convictions,  moulding  those  large  spiritual 
forces  which  alone  can  direct  the  acts  and  speech  of  one  of 
whom  we  speak  as  the  strongest  man,  the  most  aggressive  will, 
and  the  keenest  brain  that  the  ranks  of  labor  among  the  English- 
speaking  race  have  so  far  produced. 

His  head  is  large,  but  so  compact  of  mould  and  round  of  form 
that  its  size  does  not  strike  you  at  once.  The  neck,  like  his 
body,  is  short,  so  that  as  he  speaks  the  head  rolls  slightly  back- 
wards. The  perceptives  are  large,  even  remarkably  so,  while 
the  forehead  rises  above  them  in  a  regular  cliff-like,  craggy  form. 
The  eyes  in  conversation  or  repose  are  a  warm,  pleasant  gray ; 
in  speaking  they  darken,  change,  and  burn  with  something  of 
sombre  concentrativeness.  There  are  two  drawn  lines  between 
the  wide  eyebrows,  and  across  the  bold,  strong  forehead  are 
deeply  ploughed  furrows.  The  face  is  scarred  a  little.  It  shows 
the  abiding  heat  of  the  African  coast,  where  he  spent  two  years 
just  before  his  meteoric  career  as  agitator,  public  speaker,  leader, 
and  administrator  of  public  trusts  first  held  public  attention. 
The  forehead  occupies  one-half  of  a  well  moulded,  short,  broad, 
set,  and  quite  stern-looking  face.  The  nose  is  of  no  particular 
shape,  but  masterful,  with  wide  nostrils  and  broad  roots.  The 
mouth  18  not  large,  but  well  set  and  shaped ;  the  chin  square  and 
prominent,  these  features  giving  the  peculiar  look  of  both 
tenacity  and  pugnacity  which  is  at  once  seen.  The  mouth  and 
eyes,  however, —  humorous,  kind,  even  tender,  ^^-ith  all  the  scorn- 
ful twist  of  the  lips, —  humanize  the  hardness,  even  harshness,  that 
a  first  impression  gives  of  the  stern,  soberly  sad,  but  masterful 
countenance  John  Burns  carries.  He  has,  too,  the  far,  isolated, 
impersonal  look  of  the  man  set  apart,  often  misunderstood,  yet 
assured  of  himself  and  the  sterling  uprightness  of  his  own  pur- 
poses, aims,  and  ambitions. 
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John  Burns  is  not  an  orator,  though  he  very  often  reaches 
the  marge  of  that  splendid  domain.  He  is,  however,  a  great 
public  speaker,  a  fluent,  well-equipped  debater,  within  the  large 
province  he  commands.  Evidently,  too,  an  exhaustive  reader, 
who  assimilates  thoroughly,  he  gives  you  the  impression  of  being 
Francis  Bacon^s  ^'  full  man."  Listening  to  his  speech,  one  would 
say  that  he  has  not  gathered  diction  from  that  ^'well  of  English 
undeflled,"  the  King  James'  edition  of  the  Bible,  and  that  Milton, 
Jeremy  Taylor,  and  Hooker  have  been  but  little  studied  by  him. 
The  impression  is  that  the  dramatists  and  poets  were  only  toler- 
ated, not  absorbed.  But  he  has  evidently  been  an  omnivorous 
devourer,  and  digester,  too,  of  modern  economists,  publicists,  and 
scientists.  One  would  expect  to  find  in  his  library  Hume,  Locke, 
and  Berkeley,  ranged  with  Mill,  Ricardo,  Karl  Marx,  and 
Fourier ;  Henry  George  and  Spencer,  with  Darwin  and  Huxley, 
all  cluttered  up  among  blue  books  and  parliamentary  reports, 
text-books  of  science  and  Swedenborgian  essays;  Benjamin 
Kidd  and  a  treatise  on  the  steam-engine,  Malthus  and  Fabian 
essay  alongside  each  other,  will  probably  form,  with  Macaulay, 
Hallam,  Carlyle,  and  Shelley,  the  olla podrida  on  his  book-shelves. 

He  has  evidently  absorbed  as  a  speaker  some  of  the  older 
models,  for  his  sentences  are  long,  though  well  balanced  and 
fully  proportioned.  The  literary  quality,  then,  is  by  no  means  so 
marked  as  the  oratorical,  rotund,  rhetorical.  But  the  fact  that 
this  man  thinks,  and  clearly  too,  marshalling  results  in  logical 
sequences,  gives  weight  and  dignity  to  his  somewhat  ponderous 
sentences.  Ten  years  from  now  he  will  have  a  terser,  more 
compact  diction,  no  less  weighty ;  more  vitally  ornate,  yet  more 
simple  in  structure.  This  will  come  largely  by  the  need  of 
dictating  which  must  accompany  the  career  whereon  he  is  so 
successfully  entering  —  that  of  the  political  administrator.  His 
voice  is  a  full,  even  deep,  baritone,  with  mellow,  level  notes, 
rising  clearly  from  a  powerful  chest  and  lungs.  It  must  be  of 
great  volume  and  power  for  out-of-door  speaking,  yet  it  is  well 
under  control,  with  easy  modulation,  having  the  power  with  no 
apparent  effort  to  fill  every  corner  of  a  large  hall.  He  has  the 
English  habit  of  "  chaffing,"  and  knows  how  to  bandy  wits.  His 
open-air  agitation  taught  him  that.  He  is  self-assertive  before 
his  audience,  even  at  first  arousing  some  antagonism  thereby, 
which  is  soon  removed  by  the  impersonal  quality  of  his  thought 
and  expression.  The  man's  motives  are  so  open,  so  evidently 
seeking  the  larger  good,  as  he  sees  it,  that  the  combative  tone  is 
recognized  as  an  effort  to  secure  the  freer  utterance. 

John  Burns'  mark  was  earliest  made  in  Trafalgar  Square. 
There  is  an  old  law,  precedent,  or  custom  which  forbids  public 
demonstrations  relating  to  pending  legislation  within  one  mile 
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of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  Trafalgar  Square  has  always  been 
the  scene  of  popular  demonstration,  the  centre  of  great  agitations. 
English  ministries  have  continuously  and  ineffectually  tried  to 
suppress  or  prevent  them.  At  the  time  John  Bums  came  to  the 
front  there  was  a  severe  spasm  of  militarism  among  the  "  classes," 
and  an  army  officer  being  then  at  the  head  of  the  police,  there 
ensued  a  furious  and  persistent  series  of  collisions  in  Trafalgar 
Square  with  the  discontented.  Apparently  the  latter  were  de- 
feated ;  practically  they  won.  Honors  were  easy,  at  least. 
John  Burns,  with  others,  went  to  prison ;  broken  heads  were 
plentiful  on  both  sides ;  some  property  was  injured,  less  than 
would  have  been  if  Burns  had  not  been  a  leader ;  but  the  military 
chief  retired  and  the  people  still  meet  in  the  Square.  The  riot 
leader  is  now  a  member  of  Parliament,  of  the  London  county 
council,  and  the  chief  of  a  rapidly  rising  political  party. 

He  is  an  avowed  socialist,  and  was  elected  as  such,  but  he  is 
also  a  sagacious  and  accepted  Opportunist,  and  a  Trades  Union 
leader  who  desires  to  build  therefrom  to  a  larger  form  in  eco- 
nomic activity  and  civic  power.  From  prison  he  went  to  the 
Nottingham  hustings  as  a  candidate  for  the  Commons  against  a 
Liberal  whom  he  defeated  without  securing  a  seat  for  himself. 
He  won  recognition,  or  at  least  he  has  been  feared  ever  since,  by 
the  party  that  could  not  hold  power  without  the  votes  of  labor. 
But  the  work  which  lirst  placed  John  Burns  above  the  agitator 
was  his  remarkable  success  in  organizing  and  controlling  the 
striking  dock  laborers,  100,000  of  whom  and  of  men  in  related  oc- 
cupations and  sympathizers,  he  marched  through  London's  chief 
streets  from  the  East  to  the  West  End.  That  John  Burns  rode  at 
the  head  of  this  force  was  accepted  as  proof  of  peaceful  proceed- 
ings. In  London  the  police  led  the  van  and  opened  the  way. 
In  New  York  they  would  probably  have  clubbed  the  men  before 
the  column  was  formed. 

Since  that  date  John  Burns  has  illustrated  a  protean  capacity 
for  work.  Elected  to  the  new  municipal  parliament  —  the  county 
council  —  from  Battersea,  where  he  lives  in  rented  rooms,  he 
divided  with  Lord  Rosebery  the  leadership  of  the  Progressist 
party  in  that  body.  Since  Rosebery  became  premier.  Burns  has 
been  the  acknowledged  chief.  As  a  county  councillor  he  shows 
himself  possessed  of  remarkable  practicality,  great  sagacity,  in- 
dustry, and  ardor.  He  has  given  his  whole  time  to  that  work  and 
his  attendance  at  the  House  of  Commons,  of  which  he  has  been 
a  member,  also  from  Battersea  (elected  as  a  socialist  by  the  votes 
of  wage- workers),  for  the  past  two  years.  Without  other  means 
than  he  could  earn  at  his  trade,  he  is  supported  by  the  working- 
men  of  his  borough,  receiving,  as  do  all  thd  remaining  labor  mem- 
bers in  Parliament,  from  their  trades  unions  or  constituents,  an 
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income  of  £300  (^1,500)  per  year.  In  the  county  council  John 
Burns  serves  on  committees  such  as  street-cleaning,  drainage, 
sewers,  public  parks,  civic  employment,  building  inspe'ction,  and 
related  questions. 

He  has  made  for  his  party  a  distinct  policy  having  a  very  defi- 
nite series  of  aims.  For  labor  it  has  been  among  other  things :  (1) 
Recognition  of  Trades  Unions  by  the  employment  on  municipal 
work  of  members  only.  (2)  Recognition  of  the  Union  or  living 
rate  of  wages.  (8)  Recognition  of  the  eight-hour  day,  and  its 
yigid  enforcement.  (4)  Abolition  of  contract  system  in  all  pub- 
lic works.  Employment  by  day's  labor,  under  rigid  official 
inspection.  (5)  No  child  labor  in  work  done  for  the  municipal- 
ity. (0)  No  purchase  of  supplies,  etc.,  from  those  using  non- 
union labor  or  materials,  where  union  labor  or  ftiaterials  can  be 
obtained. 

For  the  health  and  social  advancement  of  wage- workers  John 
Burns  and  his  party  associates  demand  and  compel  clean  streets 
and  increased  park  facilities  ;  they  support  and  are  securing  good 
drainage ;  compel  full  inspection  of  schools,  workshops,  factories, 
tenement  houses,  and  construction  of  all  kinds  ;  they  are  demand- 
ing, on  cooperative  commonwealth  lines,  the  taxing  and  falling-in 
of  ground  rents,  the  municipal  construction  and  ownership  of 
better  dwellings,  the  opening  and  maintenance  of  public  markets, 
the  most  thorough  enforcement  of  excise  laws ;  indeed  they  are 
all  supporters  of  a  vigorous  local-option  system ;  the  regulation 
of  music  halls,  or  their  suppression  when  it  is  proved  that  immor- 
ality flaunts  itself,  making  headquarters  for  more  or  less  gilded 
vice,  as  in  the  recent  case  of  the  "  Empire."  They  have  forced 
the  practical  acceptance  in  the  county  council,  under  John  Burns' 
leadership,  of  the  policy  that  public-service  functions,  franchises 
and  trusts,  such  as  gas,  water,  street  traffic  and  intercommunica- 
tion, must  be  controlled  and  owned  by  the  public  itself.  Lon- 
don's tramways  are  to  be  gradually  absorbed.  One  line,  six 
miles  in  length,  has  already  been  municipalized.  "  Progress  by 
instalments,"  said  John  Burns  in  New  York.  It  would  fill  more 
space  than  can  be  given  to  enumerate  all  the  methods  and  demands 
of  the  "  new  politics  "  of  Great  Britain ;  sufficient  has  been  stated 
to  show  the  roads  it  designs  to  travel. 

John  Burns  came  then  to  the  United  States  at  the  invitation 
of  organized  labor  to  tell  what  English  workingmen  arc  striv- 
ing for.  The  presence  of  this  strong  man,  organizer,  and 
approved  practical  leader,  who  assumes  that  the  day  of  the 
agitator  is  really  passing,  and  that  the  doors  open  wide  for  men 
who  will  learn  to  administer  affairs  in  the  interest  of  the  people, 
is  a  genuine  portent,  an  incident  of  most  notable  significance. 

John  Burns  in  substance  argues  that  under  the  economic  and 
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political  conditions  created  by  our  prevailing  competitive  life, 
the  general  environment  and  demands  of  those  who  are  com- 
pelled to  work  for  wages,  to  produce  that  others  may  exploit  and 
profit  by,  must  be  substantially  the  same  in  all  modern  countries. 
In  this  declaration  he  is  as  radical  as  Karl  Marx  and  Frederic 
Engels,  avowing  himself  in  uncompromising  language,  an  "  Inter- 
national Socialist."  But  he  emphatically  argues  that  each  state 
or  nation  must  be  governed  in  action  by  its  special  conditions.  He 
holds,  also,  that  the  largest  impelling  force  for  accomplishment 
must  come  from  the  English-speaking  communities  of  the  world 
—  already  a  hundred  and  fifty  million  strong. 

His  policy,  then,  as  given  in  the  Cooper  Union  speech,  may  be 
briefly  summed  up :  Wage- workers,  being  made,  not  of  their 
own  will,  a  separate  economic  class  under  competitive  con- 
ditions, must  everywhere  and  always  act  together.  To  this 
end  they  must,  as  wage- workers,  belong  to  and  maintain  appro- 
priate trades  and  labor  unions.  That  being  accomplished,  it  is 
their  duty  to  combine  and  act  together  for  civic  and  political 
ends.  They  are,  from  poverty  alone,  compelled  to  endure  the 
greater  part  of  the  evils  of  municipal  misrule,  with  all  its  vice, 
filth,  overcrowding,  police  oppression,  and  other  horrors.  They  . 
must,  then,  as  a  ckiss  force^  be  always  ready  to  compel,  through 
agitation  and  votes,  the  changes  which  the  lives  of  their  children 
and  the  decency  of  their  homes  so  imperatively  demand.  John 
Burns  points  to  British  examples  as  evidence  of  the  wisdom  of 
this  policy.  He  demands  labor  concentration  for  assimilation  wuth 
not  segregation  from,  the  community.  In  state  and  nation,  this 
astute  labor  leader,  still  holding  the  wage- workers  as  a  separate 
political  and  civic  power,  would  force,  by  their  votes  and  num- 
bers, from  the  "  classes  in  possession,"  step  by  step,  if  that  is  the 
only  way,  such  economic  changes  as  must  ensure,  from  the 
standpoint  of  wage  labor,  which  John  Burns  regards  as  that  of 
true  civilization  and  justice,  the  establishment  of  genuine  demo- 
cracy —  economic,  social,  and  political.  It  is  not  an  attack  on 
property  he  leads;  but  a  demand  for  the  better  organization  of 
all  human  needs  and  security. 

Before  this  study  is  published  the  action  of  the  Denver  Con- 
gress of  Labor  will  have  become  part  of  current  history.  That 
body  will  have  contained  the  representatives  of  a  million  and  a 
half  of  intelligent  and  conservative  American  wage- workers. 
In  the  persons  of  the  English  visitors  it  will  have  received  the 
sympathy  of  two  million  more,  who  are  also  voters  in  their  own 
land.  The  American  workman  reluctantly  assumes  the  position 
of  separate  political  and  civic  action.  He  has  always  been  un- 
willing to  be  set  apart.  Yet  the  trend  has  been  steady  in  that 
direction ;  and,  however  slowly,  organized  labor  is  coming  to  the 
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conclusion  that  no  other  course  is  open,  if  organized  social 
economic  poverty,  mainly  made  by  law  or  through  its  action, 
direct  and  indirect,  is  ever  to  be  minimized  or  ameliorated,  and 
perhaps  abolished.  The  message  that  John  Burns  has  brought,  the 
methods  that  he  illustrates  in  his  own  person,  and  tlie  evidence  that 
he  gives  show  that  separate  wage-labor  organization  is  not  of 
itself  revolutionary  and  destructive,  but  that  it  can  and  will  be 
conservative  in  a  true  spirit,  while  truly  reconstructive  and  re- 
generative in  noble  and  uplifting  ways  and  results.  In  practical 
politics  John  Bums  emphasizes  the  policy  of  Charles  Stewart 
Parnell.  The  Irishman  offered  to  Ireland  an  opportunity,  and 
enforced  against  English  hostility  a  wonderful  lesson  of  resist- 
ance under  the  constitution  and  by  means  of  lawful  but  aggres- 
sive action.  He  used  the  parliamentary  arsenal  to  secure 
weapons  for  Irish  freedom.  John  Burns  shows  how  the  forces 
of  law  may  advance  the  commonweal  and  aid  in  the  inauguration 
of  the  true  commonwealth. 
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In  the  face  of  unmistakable  admonitions  from  every  quarter  it 
would  seem  most  strange  that  any  thoughtful  Americans  should 
longer  deny  that  radical  modifications  are  necessary  and  long 
past  due  in  our  industrial  civilization.  That  such  should  exist 
adds  one  more  evidence  of  the  tyranny  of  preconceived  theories 
over  minds  otherwise  liberal  and  just.  The  case,  however,  is 
historically  common.  For  more  than  half  a  century,  ending 
only  within  the  last  twenty  years,  all  respectable  England, 
including  her  universities  and  the  vast  majority  of  her  statesmen 
and  literary  men,  was  dominated  by  Ricardo's  theory  of  the 
wage  fund,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  "iron  law  of  wages,"  making 
the  despair  of  labor.  Without  question  or  examination  of  its 
fact,  this  plausible  but  remorseless  doctrine  was  accepted  as  a 
fundamental  and  eternal  verity  of  political  economy.  The  great 
universities  relied  with  pig-headed  confidence  on  the  beneficent 
results  of  teaching  it  to  the  working  classes.  "  Teach  them,"  it 
was  said,  '<  that  the  rate  of  wages  is  not  the  result  of  accidental 
causes  within  the  control  of  man,  but  of  great  natural  laws 
beyond  his  control,  and  all  will  be  well."  Philosophers  and 
literary  stars  like  Mill,  DeQuincey,  Christopher  North,  Joseph 
Hume  and  Harriet  Martineau,  emphasized  this  airy  tenet  in  their 
undigested  and  nearly  idiotic  praise  of  that  whole  system  of  the 
then  newly  invented  deductive  political  economy  which  excluded 
from  its  point  of  view  every  human  aspect  of  life,  but  whose 
alleged  *<  eternal  principles  "  its  author  compared  to  the  law  of 
gravity. 

Only  a  remnant  of  the  great  intellects  of  that  age  were  guided 
by  a  higher  inspiration.  At  the  very  outset  of  the  promulgation 
of  the  new  doctrine  the  prophetic  Coleridge  asked,  "  What  are 
we  to  think  of  the  soundness  of  this  modern  system  of  political 
economy,  the  direct  tendency  of  which  is  to  denationalize  and  to 
make  the  law  of  England  a  foolish  superstition  ?  "     Speaking  of 

*  Buonaparte's  expedition  into  Eprypt,  as  is  well  known,  was  accompanied  by  a  large 
number  of  scientists  in  search  of  archseologieal  and  other  data.  These  favored  gentle- 
men usually  rode  on  donkeys  near  the  head  of  the  army  in  its  march.  But  on  occar 
sions  of  danger  from  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  the  order  was  given  which  afterward 
becMDe  famous  in  France/'  Savans  and  ksses  to  the  rear !  ** 
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the  theories  of  Malthus  and  Ricardo  the  practical  genius  of 
Napoleon  moved  him  to  exclaim,  <'  If  an  empire  were  made  of 
dust  it  would  be  pounded  to  dust  by  the  economists ! "  Carlyle 
still  more  pertinently  wrote :  "  We  have  profoundly  forgotten 
that  cash  pa3rment  is  not  the  sole  relation  of  human  beings.  We 
think,  nothing  doubting,  that  it  absolves  and  liquidates  all 
engagements  to  man.  .  .  .  '  My  starving  workers,'  answers  the 
rich  mill  owner,  <did  not  I  hire  them  fairly  in  the  market?  Did 
I  not  pay  them  to  the  last  sixpence  the  sum  contracted  for? 
What  have  I  to  do  with  them  more?'"  And  still  later,  and 
with  keener  phrase,  another  English  thinker  said  of  this  political 
economy  of  despair,  <<  It  is  a  scheme  laid  as  a  mask  over  the 
living  world  and  hides  its  face." 

But  in  the  face  of  appalling  industrial  depressions  and  discon- 
tent verging  on  revolutionary  upheaval,  English  parliamentary 
committees  continued  for  nearly  fifty  years  to  wrestle  with  this 
doctrine  as  a  Heaven-sent  precept,  like  Jacob  with  the  angel, 
and,  unlike  Jacob,  were  overthrown. 

To-day  under  the  lime-light  of  facts  this  tenacious  and  hideous 
theory  of  the  wage  fund  has  been  fully  exploded.  More  than 
this,  some  larger  conceptions  of  the  industrial  relations  of  man- 
kind than  that  they  exclude  all  social  elements  have  dawned 
upon  the  minds  of  our  more  progressive  economists  and  pene- 
trated more  or  less  faintly  even  the  thick  walls  of  our  colleges. 
It  has  begun  to  be  guardedly  admitted  that  the  learning  of  the 
books  may  not  quite  fit  or  cover  all  the  conditions  of  the  actual 
world  —  that  the  competitive  principle  will  not,  perhaps,  pre- 
serve absolute  industrial  equilibrium ;  that  supply  and  demand 
do  not  make  an  invariable  equation ;  that  freedom  of  contract 
is  not  infrequently  merely  rhetorical,  meaning  freedom  only  for 
the  stronger  of  the  contracting  parties,  namely,  capital,  or  the 
party  of  the  first  part.  It  is  even  tentatively  confessed  that  the 
perfect  nobility  of  labor,  once  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  economists, 
may  be  a  scholastic  vagary,  adapted  to  the  convenience  and 
onmiscience  of  the  class  room,  or,  finally,  that  laissez-faire  itself 
has  more  than  occasionally  masqueraded  in  the  guise  of  a  cripple 
with  an  abbreviated  leg,  requiring  the  aid  of  a  crutch  or  a  steel 
splice. 

Our  current  literature,  also,  whether  of  books  or  newspapers, 
makes  incidentally  abundant  admission  that  the  present  order  of 
things  is  an  order  qualified  only  for  comprehensive  and  progres- 
sive injustice  to  the  great  mass  of  the  common  people.  Such 
yieldings  and  confessions,  I  say,  are  among  the  more  significant 
signs  of  our  times.  Nevertheless,  in  practice,  we  continue  to 
rehearse  a  grotesque  comedy  like  that  of  three  quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury ago,  when  the  bulk  of  intellectual  and  respectable  England 
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was  thrown  into  the  balance  to  demonstrate  the  immortal  veri- 
ties of  the  wage  fund. 

Whenever  and  as  often  as  a  distinct  voice  is  anywhere  lifted 
in  favor  of  definite  changes  in  our  social  order,  or  for  reform 
along  lines  of  elementary  justice,  justice  in  the  abstract  and  jus- 
tice in  the  concrete  are  promptly  discovered  to  be  very  different 
matters,  and  a  very  howl  of  expostulation  goes  up  from  every 
respectable  quarter.  All  that  which  calls  itself  authority  in 
civilization  is  found  arrayed  against  that  which  it  is  pleased  to 
call  revolutionary.  Wall  Street  and  conventional  intellect  are 
of  one  mind  on  the  subject  and  they  agree  succinctly  in  this  — 
that  whatever  happens  (and  they  vaguely  consent  that  some- 
thing may  be  permitted  to  happen)  there  shall  be  no  interference 
with  the  fundamentals  of  the  present  social  plan.  These  funda- 
mentals, they  say,  involve  all  that  human  progress  has  gained  — 
all  that  is  precious  to  human  liberty,  the  right  of  individual  en- 
terprise, the  sacredness  of  property,  etc.  To  meddle  with  these 
things  is  a  sacrilege  against  orderly  civilization  not  for  a  moment 
to  be  thought  of.  To  agitate  them,  even  in  the  interests  of  a 
merely  sentimental  justice,  is  needlessly  to  stir  up  unprofitable, 
if  not  dangerous,  discontent  among  the  classes  which,  it  is  affirmed, 
in  the  very  nature  of  things,  are  destined  to  remain  poor  and 
should  be  soothed  rather  to  contentment  with  their  lot.  Pater- 
nalism in  the  state  is  alleged  to  be  not  in  the  order  of  progress, 
but  retrogressive  and  baneful. 

This,  not  inaccurately  stated,  is  the  argument  of  obstruction 
and  comes,  as  I  have  said,  from  every  so-called  respectable 
source.  Salaried  intellect  in  the  professions  is  still  with  the  mill- 
ionnaire  and  against  the  multitude.  Even  a  brain  as  sane  and 
brave  as  that  of  Colonel  IngersoU,  whose  head  has  not  yet  ven- 
tured to  follow  his  heart  in  its  leadings  toward  the  cause  of  the 
lowly,  is  contented  to  juggle  with  pitiful  stories  in  alleged  illus- 
tration of  the  claims  of  labor.  A  handful  of  workingmen,  it  is 
recited,  sit  drinking  beer  around  a  table  where  they  are  used  to 
gather  almost  nightly  and  consume  their  wages.  A  well-dressed 
workingman,  who,  by  temperance  and  frugality,  has  saved  his 
earnings  and  secured  a  comfortable  home,  is  observed  passing  in 
the  street  by  his  former  companions.  Turning  to  each  other 
they  jeeringly  say,  "  There  goes  an  aristocrat !  "  That,  says  Mr. 
IngersoU,  represents  the  labor  question.  Pitiful  and  miserable 
sophistry  of  a  generous  intellect  retained  from  the  service  of  the 
oppressed!  Mr.  Ingersoll's  illustration  fails  not  only  to  illu- 
mine the  labor  problem  but  even  to  touch  the  hem  of  its 
garment. 

The  question  of  labor  concerns  the  justice  of  wages  —  not  how 
the  workingman  shall  spend  but  how  he  shall  receive  his  hire. 
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The  method  of  his  disposal  of  his  earnings,  vital  as  it  may  be  to 
his  personal  welfare,  has  nothing  to  do  with  that  justice.     While 
the  laborer  pays  for  his  beer  and   earns  what  he   pays   he   is 
within  his  rights,  even  in  his  improvidence.     If  for  the  needs  of 
a  picturesque  mental  bias  Colonel  IngersoU  must  discourse  from 
an  object  lesson,  let  him  take  another  tableau  vivant^  grown  in 
these  latter  days  all  too  convenient  for  his  service  in  any  Ameri- 
can city  —  the  tableau  of  half  a  score  of  millionnaires,  the  modern 
employers  of  labor,  sitting  around  a  table,  quaffing,  not  thrifty 
and  economical  beer,  but  the  sumptuous  and  costly  champagnes 
of  France,  paid  for  not  by  the  earnings  of  these  consumers,  but 
with  riches  beyond  need  wrung  from  the   toil  of  that  lowlier 
multitude  whose  brain  and  blood  the  methods  of  the  time  place 
at  the  mercy  of  cunning.     That,  rather,  is  the  tableau  of  the 
,  labor  problem !     Champagne  for  the  idler  and  beer  for  the  toiler 
represents  the  exacter  issue  made  with  our  end  of  the  century 
economy.     It  is  not  thrift  and  sobriety,  but  profits  without  toil 
and  beyond  the^  needs  of  prudence  which  create  the  difEerence 
between  these  twain  exponents  of  our  modern  democracy. 

In  the  light  of  the  actual  facts  which  menace  our  civilization, 
these  shifty  evasions  and  learned  subterfuges  of  our  would-be 
savatis  begin  to  wear  very  much  the  face  of  the  artful  conten- 
^tions  which  a  half  a  century  ago  upheld  the  colossal  bugbears  of 
Ricardo  and  Malthus  —  that  is  to  say,  they  begin  to"  be  seen  to 
have  very  little  to  do  with  the  case. 

It  is  still  less  than  three  years  ago  that  Prof.  Francis  A. 
Walker,  the  most  liberal  of  our  conservative  economists,  in 
public  debate  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Abbott,  made  himself  the 
exponent  of' all  the  trite  maxims  that  prejudice  the  claims  of 
industrial  reform.  He  admonished  his  reverend  protagonist  that 
he  warred  ignorantly  against  immutable  economic  laws;  that, 
despite  all  expedients,  we  should  always  have  the  poor  with  us ; 
that  in  an  era  of  unrest  the  humanitarian  did  not  well  to  stir  the 
discontent  of  the  nether  millions.  Such  was  the  sum  and  com- 
pass of  venerable  argument  from  this  most  admirable  of  the  con- 
ventional economists. 

But,  unlike  his  fellows,  General  Walker  has  shown  himself 
capable  of  new  vision.  lie  has  made  an  advance.  To-day  he  is 
quoted  in  confession  that  a  "  revolution  is  upon  us."  He  graph- 
ically adds :  "  The  fountains  of  the  great  deep  are  broken  up. 
The  bonds  of  tradition  and  barriers  of  authority  have  been  swept 
away.  Everything  once  deemed  settled  in  economic  theory  is 
now  audaciously  challenged."  In  such  phrases  General  Walker 
eloquently  anticipates,  only  a  little  in  advance,  the  confession  of 
many  another  of  his  class.  A  revolution  is  upon  us,  truly.  It  is 
in  the  belated  perception  of  this  revolution  $tnd  its  necessity  that 
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General  Walker  and  those  of  his  school  have  sinned  against  the 
light  of  their  time.  It  is  simply  a  case  of  retarded  vision.  The 
failure  to  recognize  the  open  secret  that  all  the  forces  of  our 
civilization  are  in  conspiracy  for  radical  economic  changes,  has 
caused  these  learned  representatives  of  the  college  cloister  to 
oppose  their  wise  saws  and  alleged  incontrovertible  dogmas  to 
the  march  of  the  inevitable. 

These  who  have  consumed  their  days  in  prayerful  learning, 
whose  nightly  tapers  have  waxed  dim  in  the  examination  of  the 
subtlest  problems  and  the  broadest  measurements  of  human 
society,  should  they  forsooth  not  be  wiser  than  the  unread  weak- 
lings of  their  generation  ?  Shall  painful  culture  go  for  naught  ? 
Naturally  are  these  excellent  gentlemen  dazed  and  confounded, . 
even  exasperated,  at  the  spectacle  of  callow  sciolists,  men  from 
the  shops  and  streets,  men  without  intellectual  history,  men  from 
nowhere,  men  at  best  with  defective  logical  discipline,  challeng- 
ing maxims  accepted  for  a  generation  as  the  very  postulates  of 
economic  wisdom.  The  freedom  of  contract,  the  liberty  of 
individual  enterprise,  the  right  of  siiperior  brain,  non-interference 
by  the  state,  the  adequacy  of  supply  and  demand,  in  short, 
laissez-faire  —  have  not  all  these  been  fundamentally  established 
verities  from  the  epoch  of  Ricardo  and  Smith  ?  Verily,  verily. 
And  yet  the  mob  is  right  and  the  scholars  are  the  sciolists.  In 
all  the  supreme  moments  of  history  the  fact  is  the  same  —  the 
mob  is  the  riper  in  instinct.  Did  the  scholar  possess  the  world 
sense,  the  sagacity  of  affairs,  he  would  have  anticipated  by  half 
a  generation  the  present  crisis  of  our  civilization.  Did  the  man 
of  the  world  possess  the  data  of  the  scholar  he  would  read  the 
open  riddle  of  the  times.  As  it  has  happened,  it  has  been  left 
to  the  comparatively  illiterate,  to  the  delving  masses  threatened 
with  extinction  under  the  rolling  juggernaut  of  the  industrial 
procession,  to  be  prophetic  of  the  coming  change. 

What,  then,  is  the  solution  of  this  latter-day  paradox  —  this 
conundrum  of  the  re-risen  Sphinx  standing  full,  in  the  gateway 
of  the  twentieth  century?  But,  first,  let  our  savans  be  answered. 
They  have  the  most  need  of  wisdom.  "  Why,"  these  gentlemen 
ask  in  blinking  wonder,  "  does  not  the  doctrine  of  laissez  /aire 
and  all  its  corollaries  of  individual  liberty,  personal  emprise  and 
the  like,  still  hold  good?"  Only  yesterday,  they  affirm,  these 
things  were  admitted  as  final  discoveries,  perennial  truisms  in 
the  scheme  of  human  affairs ;  —  "  why  not  to-day  ?  "  Simply 
because  the  age  for  which  they  were  affirmed  has  passed  away. 
The  industrial  world  of  Ricardo  and  Smith  no  longrer  exists. 
These  sturdy  intellects  revolted  against  feudal  tyranny  —  the 
interference  of  despotic  guilds,  corporations  and  the  state.  They 
pleaded  for  emancipation,  for  industrial  liberty,  for  free  competi- 
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tion.    That  was  the  inspiration,  the  true  light,  of  their  time,  and 
for  fifty  years  it  so  remained. 

Then  came  an  unheralded  epoch  —  the  age  of  machinery  and 
of  steam.  With  the  advance  of  that  epoch  free  competition, 
individual  liberty,  freedom  of  contract,  etc.,  in  the  industrial 
world  have  steadily  died  out.  They  are  still  sonorous  names  — 
names  still,  if  you  please,  with  which  to  juggle  mightily  names  still 
of  plausible  and  insidious  appeal  to  the  larger  and  heartier  impulses 
of  man,  as  if  for  freedom  against  slavery  and  such.  But  they 
are  names  only  —  husks  out  of  which  the  kernel  has  fallen  — 
their  substance  and  possibilities  vanished  never  to  return.  To 
invoke  free  competition  in  the  industrial  world  of  to-day  is  a 
burlesque  —  like  appeal  to  a  dead  god.  True  competition  no 
longer  inheres  in  our  modern  civilization.  At  every  point,  capital, 
money.  Mammon,  is  stronger  than  man.  So  much  for  the  savans 
—  the  priesthood  of  economic  science. 

What,  then,  is  the  conclusion  of  our  industrial  story  —  the 
romance  that  has  turned  tragedy  in  its  unfolding  ?  —  the  openest 
of  modern  secrets,  a  simple  fact  wholly  ignored  and  left  out  of 
every  account  and  argument  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  schools  —  a 
fact  fatal  to  their  entire  reckoning  —  to  wit,  that  within  the  last 
three  quarters  of  a  century,  and  with  hastening  momentum  in 
the  past  twenty-five  years,  one  revolution  in  the  industrial  tcork 
has  already  been  accomplished^  sweeping  like  a  mighty  deluge 
the  entire  face  of  the  economic  order,  leaving  no  landmark  or 
social  fact  in  its  former  relation.  That  revolution  is  the  revo- 
lution in  human  production. 

A  century  ago  the  work  of  the  world  was  mainly  the  work  of 
handicrafts.  Men  exchanged  the  products  of  their  industry,  and 
each  received  the  full  value  of  his  labor.  There  was  no  advan- 
tage to  any  over  his  neighbor.  Opportunity  was  neither  hired 
nor  sold.  Man  counted  for  man  against  his  industrial  fellow. 
The  profits  went  to  toil.  ("  Early  in  my  business  career,"  says 
our  exuberant  Mr.  Carnegie,  "  I  observed  that  the  secret  of  gain 
was  the  employment  of  the  labor  of  others.  I  noticed  that."  ♦) 
The  wealth  of  society  tended  to  equilibrium. 

Such  was  an  age  of  legitimate  competition  — for  the  play  of 
the  theories  of  the  economist.  That  era  of  equable  industrial 
forces  was  brief.  The  great  economists  had  scarcely  passed 
away  when  it  began  to  fade.  The  unexpected  entered  civiliza- 
tion. Steam,  machinery  and  electricity,  the  genii  of  fire,  force, 
and  speed,  came  to  destroy  the  simple  order  of  the  past.  Industry 
was  warped  into  colossal  lines.  The  handicrafts  went  to  the 
wall.  Aggregations  of  capital,  first  small,  then  steadily  increas- 
ing, seized  the  gigantic  implements  of  the  new  time.     The  world 

•  Intenriew  for  the  San  Francisco  ETcaminer,  1892. 
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became  divided  into  two  classes  —  the  owners  and  the  asers  of 
tools,  capitalists  and  laborers.  The  modern  workingman,  the 
man  with  the  tin  bucket,  was  evolved.  The  great  masses  of 
men,  driven  by  the  competition  of  machinery  from  industrial 
independence,  became  competitors  for  labor,  beggars  for  employ- 
ment at  the  feet  of  capital — the  modern  serfs  of  steam  and  steel. 
Production  was  a  thousand  times  multiplied,  the  wealth  of  the 
world  a  hundred  times  increased.  But  the  profits  of  production 
dissolved  no  longer  into  the  hands  of  the  multitude,  nor  dwelt 
with  labor.  They  tended  toward  capital,  the  employer,  —  to  the 
making  of  the  fortunes  of  the  few. 

Together  with  this  sweeping  change  in  the  creation  of  the 
products  of  human  necessity  came,  through  the  same  mighty 
agencies,  the  era  of  colossal  enterprises,  of  corporations  and  com- 
binations, of  the  seizure  by  capital  of  the  vantage  points  of  nature 
and  the  enlarged  industrial  functions  of  civilization — making  the 
revolution  utter  and  all  pervading. 

Such  is  the  story,  swiftly  advanced,  of  the  economic  world  of 
to-day  —  a  story  mainly  compassed  and  rounded  up  to  its  tragic 
climax  within  the  span  of  half  a  century  —  a  movement  surpass- 
ing, in  its  fleet  march,  the  accomplishment  of  all  the  ages  of  pre- 
ceding human  history,  a  change  as  radical  and  all- complete  as  if 
humanity  had  passed  to  a  new  planet.  But  observe!  Thb 
enormous  revolution  which  has  happened  in  the  methods  of  the 
increase  and  production  of  human  wealth  has  been  attended  with 
no  corresponding  change  in  the  theory  or  administration  of  the 
distribution  of  wealth!  Modern  progress  has  been  a  giant  cripple 
hobbling  on  one  foot —  a  veritable  lame  Vulcan  of  the  forge. 
The  problem  it  has  solved,  the  revolution  accomplished,  is  the 
creation  of  wealth.  The  revolution  which  impends  is  the  distri- 
bution of  the  riches  created.  The  change  that  imperiously  awaits 
is  the  complement  of  the  change  which  has  occurred.  Its  neces- 
sity is  as  clear  and  ample  as  the  light  of  the  summer  moon. 

It  is  in  this  luminous  blaze,  in  which,  to  sane  eyes,  origin  and 
effect  stand  correlated  and  salient  as  twin  peaks  of  mountains, 
that  the  frenzied  struggles  of  our  most  worthy  social  sages  to 
stretch  the  economic  pantaloons  of  Ricardo  and  Adam  Smith 
over  the  expanding  nakedness  of  twentieth-century  humanity 
seem  a  very  grotesquerie  fit  for  the  laughing  gods.  But  they 
will  not  serve.  The  gaping  seams  of  the  present  cannot  be 
patched  with  the  rags  of  outworn  eighteen-century  philosophy. 
New  times  demand  new  manners.  Facts  are  the  strongest 
philosophy.  The  possibilities  of  the  future  are  measureless  by 
the  historic  yardstick.  Our  own  elastic  age  has  already  out- 
grown at  a  hundred  points  the  swarfdling  clothes  of  the  past. 
Every  step   of  recent  human  progress  hints  of  the  fact  of  the 
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adaptability  of  our  race  to  expedients  undreamed  of  in  bookish 
philosophy  —  that  humanity  is  not  at  the  end  of  its  tether;  that 
its  goal  is  yet  in^erceptible,  its  horizon  infinite. 

No  wonder  that  the  howl  of  an  occasional  pachyderm  out  of 
the  colleges  that  "  Social  classes  owe  nothing  to  each  other,"  and 
warning  shrieks  against  socialism  and  paternalism  from  journal- 
istic housetops  avail  no  longer  for  holy  terror.  The  age  is  quick 
with  humanity  at  every  point.  Our  epoch  is  poised  like  an 
eagle  for  flight.  For  just  minds  there  is  one  terror,  at  least, 
mightier  than  the  spectre  of  socialism.  That  terror  is  injustice, 
inhumanity,  a  brutalized  race  —  a  civilization  one  half  debauched 
by  luxury  and  unearned  riches  to  Roman  insensibility,  the  other 
to  bestial  hardness  by  pauperism  and  despair.  Or  if  history  in 
her  spiral  march  picks  up  now  and  then  for  new-found  necessity 
a  discarded  thread  or  expedient,  there  is  no  fear  in  balanced 
intellects  that  her  advance  will  not  still  be  upward.  Genius, 
intelligence,  hope,  history,  justice,  are  not  hidebound.  That 
attribute  is  the  possession  of  ignorance,  dogmatism,  cruelty, 
selfishness,  fear. 

Nor  less  notable,  in  conclusion,  are  the  moral  deductions  of 
the  situation.  They  are  visible  to  the  thoughtful  schoolboy 
of  the  epoch  who  runs  as  he  reads  —  inconspicuous  only  to  our 
professional  wise  men,  who  dream  till  the  thunder  of  revolution 
is  in  their  ears.  Popular  education,  the  intelligence  of  the 
masses,  has  become  universal  and  triumphant  in  our  generation. 
It  has  been  nearly  the  fad  of  our  time.  The  century,  moreover, 
has  been  douched,  even  fairly  saturated,  with  the  teachings  of 
the  gospel  of  democracy  and  equality.  Solidarity  and  human 
brotherhood  have  made  the  theories  of  our  latter-day  progress. 

These  facts  have  unavoidable  corollaries,  namely :  that  there 
shall  be  substantial  equality  of  conditions  and  opportunities,  that 
there  shall  be,  at  least,  no  monstrous  disparities  in  the  fortunes 
of  men.  Reckon  it  as  we  please,  an  aristocracy  of  wealth  in  a 
democracy  of  intelligence  is  an  anomaly  —  more  than  that,  it  is  a 
monstrosity.  If  toil  is  to  be  content  with  poverty,  looking  upon 
indolence  iu  luxury,  it  must  be  protected  from  the  schoolhouse. 
It  must  not  read  the  Declaration  of  '76.  It  must  be  kept  ignor- 
ant. The  slave  masters  have  understood  this  in  every  age.  We 
are  doing  ill  this  business  of  the  American  aristocrat.  It  was  a 
crime  to  teach  the  slave.  We  are  setting  up  the  patrician  of 
democracy  untimely  —  before  paving  the  way  —  before  suppress- 
ing the  grammar  and  the  spelling  book.  The  Russian  Demet- 
rius Tolsti,  the  autocrat's  minister  of  education,  was  right,  who 
said,  "  The  less  people  know  the  more  easily  they  are  governed.'* 
A  nation  whose  pride  is  the  public  school  and  whose  creed  is  the 
New  Testament  will  not  long  endure  industrial  slavery  —  no 
longer  than  the  aroused  consciousness  of  the  fact. 
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It  is  snthoritstiTely  asserted  that  lesB  than  fifty  thonsand  indi- 
Tidnale  and  corporations  have  eecnred  the  owoerehip  of  more 
than  one  half  of  the  wealth  of  the  American  people.  Even  if  by 
miracle  every  dollar  of  these  superfluous  riches  were  honestly 
earned,  the  immorality  would  be  nearly  the  eame.  Congested 
riches  are  hatefal  and  anti-social.  With  the  aitnation  as  it 
exists,  with  the  wealth  of  society  piling  beyond  the  dreams  of 
avarice  and  with  pill^e  for  the  motto  of  trade,  the  very  face  of 
the  world  is  growing  hideous  to  honesty  and  labor.  A  scheme 
of  industrial  civilization  that  contradicts  civilization's  every  pro- 
fessed moral  percept  is  pnaillanimous  beyond  precedent.  Amer- 
ican civihzation  stultifies  itself.  The  i^s  of  force  were  at  least 
r^pectable  in  their  honest  brutality.  A  fiction  of  the  scboota 
that  divorces  the  morality  of  the  individual  from  the  motive  of 
commerce  is  inferior  to  the  phantasies  of  barbarism. 

Under  the  results  of  this  immoral  theory,  with  honesty  that 
strives  and  cunning  that  wins,  with  riches  heaped  to  invidious 
peaks  and  penury  deepening  to  abyss,  the  encumbered  giant  of 
onr  modem  world  stirs  and  groans  like  Enceladus  in  his  pain. 
It  is  lowly  humanity  writhing  in  conscious  struggle,  at  last,  for 
release.  "A  revolution  is  upon  ns,"  says  the  economist.  Yea, 
verily.  And  there  was  in  history  none  whose  necessity  was 
.more  clear  or  whose  cause  was  more  just.  Once  more,  as  before 
the  conqueror's  battles  in  Egypt,  "  Savane  and  asses  to  the  rear  I" 
Let  the  age  recast  its  theories  and  weave  without  fear  the  web 
for  the  new  time. 
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BY  CLINTON  H.   MONROE,  PH.  D. 


I. 

WHAT  DOES  Evert  one  must  have  noticed  that  within 

THE  NAPOLEONIC  the  past  few  months  Napoleon  has  been  ideal- 
CRAZE  MEAN  ?  ized  in  essay,  story,  poem,  portrait,  and  pane- 
gyric ;  in  magazines,  newspapers,  and  reviews. 
This  stimulus  to  the  military  spirit  came  into  vogue  just  at  the 
time  when  another  military  movement,  which  would  have  aston- 
ished our  fathers,  was  introduced.  I  refer  to  the  uniforming, 
drilling,  and  arming  with  guns  the  public  school  boys  in  some  of 
the  larger  cities.  Both  of  these  movements  followed  close  upon 
the  heels  of  a  sudden,  enormous  increase  in  the  number  of 
armories  located  where  they  would  do  the  most  good  in  case  of 
"labor  riots"  such  as  took  place  in  Homestead  and  Pullman. 

Is  the  Napoleon  revival  just  at  this  time  an  accident?  Was 
the  drilling  and  arming  of  schoolboys?  Was  the  building  of 
the  armories?  Have  the  three  any  connection?  If  so,  what? 
Is  it  desirable  to  infuse  the  military  spirit  into  the  lads  of  the 
free  school  ?  Has  not  America  declared  in  favor  of  arbitration 
and  against  the  idea  of  a  ready  and  frequent  appeal  to  arms  to 
adjust  differences?  Are  the  public  schools  establishing  and 
training  the  boys  in  the  thoughts,  methods,  ideas,  and  procedures 
of  arbitration  ?  In  New  York  City  I  had  an  opportunity^  not 
long  ago,  to  observe  the  effect  of  uniforming  and  arming  the 
lads  in  a  grammar  school  which  was  near  my  hotel  window.  It 
created  a  caste  instantly.  The  boys  whose  parents  could  not 
afford  the  extra  suit  of  clothes  were  looked  upon  by  their 
uniformed  fellows,  and  alas  I  by  themselves,  as  of  a  distinctly 
lower  caste.  The  few  dollars  which  were  required  to  make  this 
distinction  possible  appeared  to  be  wholly  out  of  proportion  to 
the  effect.  The  poorer  boys  begged  fathers,  who  were  already 
at  their  wits'  end  to  buy  food  and  pay  their  rent,  either  to  get 
them  the  uniform  or  else  to  let  them  stay  out  of  school ;  and  I 
knew  of  one  father  who  went  without  a  winter  overcoat  (although 
he  was  a  clerk  in  a  store,  and  was  supposed  to  be  above  the  more 
pinching  wants  of  life)  in  order  that  he  might  relieve  his  fourteen* 
year-old  son  from  the  shame  and  contumely  he  suffered  because 
he  could  not  appear  in  the  "  regiment "  with  his  classmates. 
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« I  don't  believe  in  any  of  it,"  this  father  explained  to  me. 
"  I  think  it  is  all  wrong,  but  I  can't  have  Albert  feel  the  way  he 
does.  He  feels  that  he  is  looked  down  npon,  and  he  begs  me  to 
allow  him  to  stay  out  of  school.  I  guess  I  can  pull  through  the 
winter  without  pneumonia,  but  I  realize  fully  that  all  this  stirring 
up  of  the  military  spirit  in  these  little  fellows  is  a  bad  thing ;  and 
what  is  it  done  for  ?  America  does  not  fear  any  outside  enemy. 
What  is  it  making  ready  for — an  industrial  war?  Are  the  lads 
in  the  free  schools  to  be  trained  to  shoot  down  their  fathers  and 
brothers  in  case  of  labor  troubles  ?  Are  not  those  who  are  too 
poor  to  get  these  uniforms  to  enter  the  drills  going  to  be  pretty 
well  embittered  by  the  time  they  grow  up  ?  Is  not  the  hostility 
between  the  well-to-do  and  rich  and  the  unfortunate  and  poor 
going  to  be  thoroughly  fostered  and  developed  from  their  boy- 
hood up  in  such  ways  as  this  ?  Certainly  I  think  so ;  and  still  I 
could  not  bear  to  see  my  boy  unhappy  and  made  to  hate  his 
school,  and  so  I  —  well,  I  did  just  what  a  lot  of  other  fathers 
have  done,  God  forgive  us !  We  see  it  all  clearly  enough,  and 
yet  we  yield.  That  is  the  way  we  poor  people  cut  each  other's 
throats  in  everything  —  and  the  other  side  banks  on  it.  They 
know  our  weakness^  A  few  of  us  know  it,  too,  but  we  go  right 
along  playing  into  their  hands.  Now,  mind  you,  I  don't  suppose 
that  the  school  teachers  understand  what  is  behind  all  this ;  but 
there  are  people  behind  it  who  do  understand  it,^^ 

And  that  takes  me  back  to  my  starting  point.  Who  started 
this  Napoleonic  craze  just  now?  What  for  ?  Has  not  that  man 
of  blood  and  brute  force  been  exploited  far  beyond  all  reasonable 
excuse?  Why  are  we  called  upon  anew  to  admire  such  a  char- 
acter as  hLs?  Why  are  his  wanton  deeds  of  blood  and  cruelty, 
his  infinite  personal  ambitions,  and  even  his  petty  intrigues 
dressed  up  and  colored  and  passed  out  afresh  to  us  in  gold  and 
lace?  It  is  surely  too  late  in  an  age  of  intelligence  and  peace  to 
hope  again  to  dazzle  by  presenting  in  fresh  finery  this  incarna- 
tion, this  masterpiece,  of  cruelty  and  selfishness.  We  all  recog- 
nize his  great  forcefulness,  his  persistence,  his  infinite  genius  for 
war.  But  we  should  not  to-day  tolerate  in  even  an  Oriental 
country  his  type  of  genius  for  war.  The  world  is  admiring  Japan 
to-day  because  its  generals  are  not  of  the  Napoleonic  style.  At 
the  one  case  in  which  false  reports  gave  to  the  humane  General 
Oyama  credit  for  conduct  worthy  of  a  Bonaparte,  the  whole 
world  cried  out  in  dismay  or  in  disbelief  or  in  protest.  Surely 
American  fathers  and  mothers  do  not  want  their  sons  taught  to 
admire  and  to  seek  to  emulate  either  the  private  or  the  public  char- 
acter of  the  husband  of  Josephine  and  the  general  who  strewed 
the  Alps  with  the  bodies  of  his  slain.  "  Let  us  have  peace,"  and 
for  our  heroes  let  us  have  great  and  good  men,  not  mere  ambi- 
tion-intoxicated incarnations  of  reckless  power  and  brutality. 
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II. 

SHALL  THE  There  has  been  a  great  deal  hoped  for  from 

RICH  INHERIT     the  result  of  the  recent  election  in  New  York 

THE  EARTH  ?     City  (through  the  influence  of  the  committee  of 

seventy,  the  non-partisan  elements,  and  the  re- 
formers under  Dr.  Parkhurst)  of  a  mayor  who,  it  was  said,  was 
outside  of  party,  and  above  all  suspicion  of  bribery  or  corrup- 
tion. But  is  it  not  possible  that  a  new  and  different  type  of 
danger  has  come  in  with  the  death  of  the  Tammany  tiger  and 
the  advent  of  Mayor  Strong?  It  is  observed  that  he  appoints 
to  oflioe  —  and  indeed  he  is  reported  as  saying  that  this  is  his 
intent  —  only  rich  men — "men  of  large  property  interests  and 
assured  social  position."  * 

Shade  of  Benjamin  Franklin !  Is  this  indeed  to  be  henceforth 
a  goverment  of  plutocracy,  by  plutocracy,  for  plutocracy  ?  Does 
the  history  of  the  world  go  to  show  that  it  has  been  the  "  men 
of  large  property  interests  and  assured  social  position "  who 
have  had  a  genius  or  a  desire  for  wholesome,  honest,  and  pro- 
gressive government,  and  for  equal  justice  to  all  classes  —  that 
corner-stone  upon  which  we  supposed  this  government  was  built? 
Is  it  the  very  rich  (and  a  man  who  has  large  property  interests 
in  New  York  City  is  indeed  very,  very  rich  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  general  citizen  of  this  country)  who  are  best  fitted 

*  What  Is  to  be  the  character  of  the  new  mayor's  administration  was  a  question 
often  asked  after  election,  and  repeated  just  before  New  Year's  day.  Developments 
to-dav  have  given  clews  to  what  Mayor  Stn^ng  intends  to  do.  The  first  clew  was  his 
appointment  of  Colonel  Waring  to  the  office  of  street-cleaning  commissioner.  The  new 
commissioner  has  a  good  reputation  as  a  sanitary  engineer.  He  is  also  a  man  who  is 
recognized  in  Newport  society.  It  was  whispered  around  to-day  that  Mayor  Strong 
would  put  none  into  important  positions— that  he  would  put  no  one  at  the  head  of  de- 
partments— who  was  not  respected  in  business  circles.  Tne  mayor  made  a  declaration 
to-day  which  corroborates  this  rumor.  It  is  a  very  important  declaration,  and  is  an- 
other clew  as  to  what  his  administration  will  be. 

President  Clausen  of  the  park  board  sent  his  resignation  to  the  mayor  on  Tuesday. 
To-day  Park  Commissioner  Tappen  also  tendered  his  resignation.  Mr.  Bell  deemed  it 
an  act  of  courtesy  to  Mr.  Strong  to  let  him  know  that  his  resignation  was  likewise  at 
the  disposal  of  the  mayor.  Mr.  Strong,  however,  said  that,  for  the  present,  he  would 
not  act  on  these  resignations :  but  he  made  this  declaration :  **  I  shall  put  on  the  park 
board  men  of  large  property  noldiugs,  who  are  also  men  of  wealth  and  leisure  and  of 
undoubted  social  standing.^'  This  statement  of  the  mayor  was  reported  in  all  parts 
of  th^  city  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  and  it  had  a  depressing  effect  upon 
those  candidates  who  do  not  come  up  to  the  standard  set  by  the  new  mayor. 

The  rumor  spread  to-day  that  ex-Senator  Piatt  had  failed  to  obtain  from  the  mayor 
the  promise  of  certain  offices  for  some  of  Mr.  Piatt's  followers,  and  that  in  revenge 
Mr.  Piatt  had  determined  to  block  the  passage  of  the  power  of  removal  bill.  It  was 
further  rumored  that  Mr.  Strong  had  (leclined  to  name  the  Piatt  men  because  the  can- 
didates were  not  up  to  the  standard  which  he  established. 

Some  persons  account  for  the  mayor's  predilection  for  wealthy  men  for  office  by 
pointing  to  another  statement  made  by  him  before  his  election,  and  reiterated  to-day 
to  some  callers,  that  it  would  be  the  means  of  doing  away  with  some  salaries.  There  iJs 
only  one  member  of  the  park  board  who  receives  a  sklary,  and  he  is  the  president,  who 
is  paid  ^5,000  a  year.  The  mayor  said  he  saw  no  reason  why  this  salary  should  be  con- 
tinued. The  mayor  has  already  picked  out  some  of  the  richest  men  in  the  city  of  New 
York  to  hold  certain  offices,  but  who  they  are  he  would  not  tell  to-day.  The  new  mayor 
is  particularly  anxious  to  get  hold  of  the  excise  and  dock  boards.  Should  he  succeed, 
by  resignations  or  by  law,  he  will  put  into  those  boards  men  of  high  social  standing 
and  wealth.  The  committee  of  seventy,  of  which  Mr.  Strong  was  a  member,  has  had 
not  a  little  to  do  in  framing  the  policy  of  the  mayor,  at  least  as  to  the  quality  of  men 
[or  quality  of  parse?]  who  ought  to  hold  office.  — rfew  York  dispatch  in  Boston  Heraid 
of  An.  3, 1806. 
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to  see  and  to  meet  the  serioas  problems  of  the  day  ?  I  recog- 
nize that  there  is  a  theory,  and  it  is  doubtless  the  one  upon  which 
Mayor  Strong  is  building,  that  there  will  be  fewer  temptations 
for  extortion  of  money,  for  blackmail,  and  for  general  financial 
corruption,  if  the  office-holders  do  not  feel  the  need  of  money, 
are  not  poor  men ;  but  what  are  the  facts  ?  Whose  tenement, 
houses  are  the  worst  in  New  York  City?  Whose  breed  the 
most  disease  and  vice  and  crime  ?  If  even  half  the  reports  of 
the  committee  of  investigation  is  true,  if  even  half  of  Tthat  Mr. 
Felix  Adler  says  is  true,  it  is  to  the  enormously  rich  corporation 
and  men  of  Trinity  Church  that  we  must  look  for  the  worst 
crime,  disease,  and  death  dens  and  traps  in  all  New  York.* 

*  Trinity  Corporation  was  handled  without  gloves  bv  Prof.  Felix  Adler  yesterday  in 
his  lecture  before  the  Ethical  Culture  Society.  **  I  don't  want  to  reform  tenement 
bonses,"  he  exclaimed  early  in  his  discourse.  "  I  want  to  reform  them  out  of  exist- 
ence. The  new  tenement  houses  that  are  beine  built  uptown  are  not  so  bad  as  the  old 
ones,  but  compare  them  with  what  a  dwelling  nouse  should  be.  There  is  only  one  solu- 
tion—separate cottages,  detached  dwellings,  no  tenements.  Statistics  show  that 
wages  have  irone  up  and  that  the  prices  of  commodities  have  gone  down.  But  there  is 
one  commodity,  the  most  necessary  of  all,  that  has  not  gone  ciown.  Rent  has  steadily 
risen.  The  cost  of  shelter  has  gone  up  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent.  Rent  is  the  ball 
and  chain  about  the  limbs  of  the  workingman.  It  is  the  one  great  drawback  to  an 
achieving  progress.  If  we  would  succeed  In  keeping  rent  down  —  that  leech  upon  the 
working  class! — we  must  liberate  them  from  the  ball  and  chain  of  the  tenement 
bouse.  g 

**The  tenement-house  commission  of  ten  years  ago,  of  which  I  had  the  honor  of  / 
being  a  member,  drafted  a  bill,  which  beqame  law,  providing  for  an  adequate  supply  | 
of  water  in  the  tenements.  We  felt  that  we  had  made  some  little  progress.  You  may 
Imagine  our  surprise,  after  the  bill  became  a  law,  that  there  arose  opposition,  that  an 
appeal  was  made  to  the  courts  to  block  tenement  house  reform  in  this  city.  All  sani- 
tary experts  agree  upon  the  necessity  for  a  full  supply  of  water.  A  law  was  passed  in 
London  in  1891,  declaring  a  house  not  adequately  supplied  with  water  to  be  unfit  for 
human  habitation.  From  what  source  do  you  suppose  this  opposition  came  ?  Prob- 
ably yon  suppose  it  was  from  the  liquor-dealers.  It  is  true  that  the  liquor-dealers  are 
interested  In  keeping  the  tenements  in  a  bail  condition,  for  then  the  inmates  are  driven 
to  the  saloons.  But  it  was  not  from  the  liquor-dealers  that  the  opposition  came.  Per- 
haps some  of  you  who  have  read  the  newspapers  and  have  learned  of  the  corruption  in 
oar  police  force  think  it  came  from  the  members  of  it.  Indeed,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
police  to  oppose  tenement-house  reform,  because  we  have  learned  that  the  police  force 
10  aUied  with  crime,  and  that  the  worst  tenements  are  breeding-places  of  criminals. 
But  it  was  not  from  the  police.    It  came,  of  all  others,  from  Trinity  Church." 

Professor  Adler  spoke  the  words  impressively,  and  he  made  a  long  pause.  "  Why  ? 
There  ha^  been  some  comments  in  the  newspapers.  I  have  read  that  the  Trinity 
corporation  conducted  its  business  on  business  principles,  and  that  it  didn't  unite  its 
business  and  religious  principles.  Trinity  blocked  tne  way  of  reform  in  this  town. 
And  Trinity  is  an  old  offender.  Complaints  against  its  tenements  fill  the  board  of 
health  records.  The  death  rate  in  its  tenements  is  thirty-two  per  cent,  against  twenty- 
four  per  cent  in  other  tenement  houses. 

**l>eath,  sickness,  foul  cellars,  falling  ceilings,  leaking  roofs,  rickety  stairs,  sunken 
flageings— these  are  the  marks  of  many  of  Trinity's  tenements.  It  has  been  said  that 
we  snaU  never  have  reform  until  we  Christianize  the  domicile.  You  see  how  Trinity 
Church  is  proceeding  to  Christianize  the  domiciles  of  the  poor  of  New  York.  I  was 
one  of  those  who  placed  the  law  regulating  tenements  on  the  statute  books,  and  I  have 
a  right  to  crv  out  against  those  who  oppose  the  sanitary  law.  What  is  the  excuse  ? 
One  is  that  Trinity  Church  is  not  responsible,  because  it  only  owns  the  land  and  not 
the  buildings.  It  has  been  shown  that  many  of  the  leases  run  butra  twelvemonth,  and 
yet  they  have  been  renewed  for  a  church  which  stands  for  one  who  was  poor  Himself  — 
lor  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who  made  the  poor  His  especial  charge.  There  is  no  provision 
for  those  who  are  going  to  death  in  those  houses  in  order  that  Trinity  may  build  its 
great  churches  and  do  its  charity —  save  the  mark !  The  second  reason  is  so  childish, 
so  silly,  so  foolish  that  it  is  ridiculous  even  to  repeat  it.  It  is  that  those  people  should 
not  be  supplied  with  water,  because  they  are  dirtv.  How  can  one  listen  to  those  state- 
ments ?  Think  of  eighteen  families  being  dependent  upon  one  hydrant  in  a  back  yard ! 
Take  a  day  like  this  and  think  of  women  and  children  standing  out  in  the  rain  and 
drawing  water  and  then  climbing  four  flights  of  stairs!  This  ignorance  is  culpable 
because  it  is  assumed.  Men  are  not  willing  to  have  the  knowledge  of  the  way  their 
workingmen  live.   They  don't  want  it." 

Then  Prof e990T  Adler  paved  the  way  for  bis  solution  ot  the  problem.   Rapid  transit 
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Have  we  indeed  and  in  truth  come  to  the  time  in  our  Ameri- 
can politics  when  we  are  ready  to  announce  openly  that  "money 
makes  the  man  "  ?  Was  Jay  Gould  a  better  or  wiser  citizen  than 
Horace  Greeley  ?  Neither  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  simple  planter, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  the  printer,  nor  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  rail- 
splitter  (and  at  his  very  best  estate,  the  poor  lawyer), 
would  stand  even  the  ghost  of  a  chance,  under  the  new 
rSgime  inaugurated  by  Mayor  Strong  and  heralded  the 
world   over   as  the   "reform"   administration    of    New  York. 

and  bridges  would  open  the  suburbs,  but  this  would  result  in  capitalists  and  syndicates 
bujing  up  the  land  and  holdine  it  for  an  advance  in  values.  **  it  would  result  in  new 
corporations  like  Trinitv,  dealing  with  tenements  for  revenue  only,"  he  said.  **  It 
would  result  in  new  lantllord  families  tliat  make  the  aristocracy  in  fsew  York  to-day, 
whose  fathers  and  grandfathers  were  shrewd  enough  to  buy  up  New  York,  and  year 
after  year  they  are  levying  tribute  upon  us.  I  believe  in  municipal  imrchase.  This  is 
the  solution.  The  cit\'  should  purchase  land  in  certain  suburbs.  It  should  regulate 
the  maximum  price  of^each  cottage  to  be  built  upon  it,  and  the  amount  of  lana  each 
should  occupy.  These  Mhould  be  the  homes  of  workingmen,  and  they  should  be  per- 
mitted to  buv  land  at  the  ori^nal  cost  plus  a  small  rate  of  interest.  This  is  the  golden 
opportunity.''  —  New  York  H  orld^  Jan.  7, 1895. 

Much  interest  was  manifested  in  the  subject, "  How  to  Improve  Tenement-Hoose 
life,"  by  those  who  attended  the  meeting  on  Wednesday  night  of  the  Good  Govern- 
ment Club  of  the  Tenth  Assembly  District,  at  its  clubrooms,  9  St.  Mark's  Place.  Three 
gintlemen  who  tiave  given  time,  attention,  and  high  intelligence  to  studying  the  great 
nement-houso  problem  were  the  8t)eakers.  They  are  Kdward  Marshall,  secretary  of 
the  tenement-house  committee,  Charles  G.  Wilson,  president  of  the  board  ot  health, 
and  Walter  G.  Ufford,  of  the  University  Settlement  Society. 

Edward  Marshall  said  that  it  struck  him  as  peculiarly  fitting  for  a  Good  Ctovem- 
menu  club  to  look  at  wliat  had  caused  bad  government.  The  tenement-house  system 
was  one  of  the  worst  of  the  causes.  Mr.  Marshall,  in  the  course  of  a  review  of  the 
growth  of  that  system,  declared  that  there  were  districts  in  this  city  where  there  was 

freater  density  of  population  than  in  any  other  city  in  the  world.  Yet,  he  said.  New 
ork's  tenement  districts  were  not  the  worst  in  the  world.  The  tenement-house  com- 
mittee had  covered  every  tenement  house  in  the  city.  It  had  found  nearly  four  hun- 
dred houses  without  fire-esca]>es.  In  some  cases  there  were  no  violations  of  the  law, 
but  in  other  cases,  where  there  were  flre-e8cai)es,  they  were  so  obstnicted  as  to  be  use- 
less. "  During  the  last  year,"  he  said,  **  there  has  occurred  an  important  change  in  the 
moral  condition  of  the  tenement  liouses.  Not  long  ago  prostitution  in  tenements  was 
limited  and  often  unknown.    Now  many  of  them  are  full  of  apartments  devoted  to 

Krostitution.  The  situation  is  deplorable.  It  is  fair  to  8up])ose  tnat,  as  the  women  are 
etter  dressed  than  the  others,  envy  will  be  aroused  among  the  young  girls,  and  the 
effect  on  their  morals  cannot  but  l>e  bad."  The  speaker  desired  to  have  It  understood 
that  these  particulars  were  entirely  personal. 

The  outgrowth  of  all  the  bad  condition,  he  said,  was  due  to  environment.  The  in- 
telligence latent  in  all  children  was  rarely  dcveloi)ed  among  tenement-house  children. 
Whatever  could  be  done  for  the  in)))rovement  ot  the  environment  would  be  done  by 
the  tenement-house  committee.  But  it  could  only  strike  at  environment.  Mr.  Marshall, 
in  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Cassatt  as  to  the  relation  of  the  committee  to  rapid 
transit,  said  the  committee  would  recommend  new  measures  for  rapid  transit  to  the 
legislature,  but  for  the  tenement-house  population  he  t>elieved  there  was  no  solution 
possible  in  rapid  transit.  He  said  the  model  tenement  houses  had  accomplished  much, 
one  of  the  best  achievements  beine  that  they  were  profitable.  The  worst  house  be  bad 
seen  was  43  Essex  Street,  a  big  building.  There  he  had  learned  of  an  old  man  —  so  old 
that  he  couhln't  eat  the  coarse  foo<l  that  his  family  set  t>efore  him  —  being  suckled  at 
his  daughter's  breast.  As  to  the  income  from  tenements,  he  said  the  rentals  from  the 
Navarro  fiats  for  one  year  were  two  i>er  cent  less  than  those  from  the  house  43  Essex 
Street,  and  at  some  lemi:th  he  indicated  the  difference  in  the  outlay  between  the  two  in 
favor  of  the  latter,  so  fSr  as  profit  goes. 

Mr.  Marshall  was  thanked,  and  President  Wilson  of  the  board  of  health  spoke.  The 
relations  of  the  board  of  health  to  those  living  in  tenement  houses  was,  he  said,  that 
of  guardian  or  su)>erintendent  in  health  matters.  This  relation  was  twofold — first, 
In  deciding  what  measures  it  should  take  to  cause  better  health;  and  second,  how  it 
would  enforce  those  measures.  Cooperation  with  the  people  had  accomplished  some- 
thing. The  lunnbcr  of  complaints  from  citizens  living  in  tenement  houses  had 
increased,  which  was  a  good  sign.  Many  had  found  out  that  by  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  they  could  imitrove  their  condition.  "But,"  be  said,  "there  is  no  royal 
road  to  success.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  peg  away."  He  showed  how  close  die  rela- 
tion was  by  telling  of  what  the  sanitary  officers  and  sanitary  inspectors  had  done.  He 
believed  the  force  that  made  up  these  two  classes  should  be  increased  by  twenty  men. 
Still  the  hnprovement  of  tenements  had  been  important.    Daring  the  last  year  a  Uige 
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Why,  even  the  Tammany  tiger  in  his  temporary  grave  can 
afford  to  smile  and  wink  his  other  eye  at  such  a  concep- 
tion of  reform  as  that.  And  there  is  no  question  about  the 
grave  being  temporary,  if  this  is  what  the  "  reform  "  is  to  end  in ; 
for,  be  it  distinctly  understood,  Tammany  Hall  was  not,  as  is  so 
generally  understood,  wholly  a  Democratic  or  even  a  political 
organization.  Tammany  Hall  was  a  "  boodle "  organization, 
first,  last,  and  all  the  time.  Some  of  its  members  were  Demo- 
crats, some  were  Republicans,  but  all  were  for  Tammany  "  and 

what  there  is  to  be  got  out  of  it." 

.  ^ 

number  of  houses  had  been  found  in  such  bad  condition  as  to  be  unfit  to  live  in.  Some 
owners  had  obeyed  the  instructions  of  the  board  of  health,  but  others  tiad  done  noth- 
ing. When  the  board  proceeded  against  the  latter  many  had  yielded.  The  decrease 
oz  the  old  houses  and  the  erection  of  the  new  had  resulted  in  improving  the  condition 
of  the  people,  as  was  evidenced  by  the  material  decrease  in  the  death  raw. 

Mr.  Wilson,  in  alluding  to  the  '*  front  and  rear  "  tenements,  gave  some  comparisons 
of  death  rates  in  them  and  in  single  houses  in  lots.  One  was  in  the  Eightn  Ward. 
Where  there  was  one  house  in  a  lot,  the  death  rate  had  been  thirty  per  thousand. 
Where  there  were  front  and  rear  houses,  it  had  been  thirty-seven.  With  pro_per  legis- 
lation, he  said,  the  board  could  pull  down  the  rear  houses.  There  was  what  Mr.  Wilson 
called  **a  remarkable  state  of  affairs"  in  a  district  near  the  Bowery.  In  it  were  siq^ 
hundred  and  twenty-two  persons  to  the  acre,  a  greater  number  than  in  any  city  in  the 
world,  except  three.  Yet  in  1893  the  death  rate  there  was  seventeen  per  thousand, 
while  the  general  death  rate  was  twenty-three.  The  explanation  was  that  the  religious 
law  of  the  sect  which  inhabited  the  district  provided  for  advanced  sanitary  methods, 
though  the  law  was  one  of  the  oldest. 

After  announcing  his  approval  of  the  course  of  the  Tenement-House  Committee, 
Bfr.  Wilson  enumerated  some  new  laws  and  some  changes  in  the  laws  that  he  favored. 
Under  the  present  law,  he  said,  a  cellar  could  be  occupied  without  a  permit  from  the 
board  of  health,  providing  it  was  seven  feet  high  and  the  ceiling  was  one  foot  above 
the  pavement.  This  shomd  not  be,  for  the  reason  of  dampness  and  the  impossibility 
of  proper  ventilation.  Paper  should  not  be  used  on  walls  and  ceilings  of  rooms  and 
halls,  because  it  becomes  filthv  and  cannot  be  washed  and  disinfected.  The  walls 
should  be  whitewashed,  kalsomined,  or  painted,  the  latter  being  preferable.  The  law 
should  require  the  introduction  and  maintenance  of  Croton  water  in  tenement  houses 
generally.  Streets  in  the  tenement-house  districts  should  be  lighted  with  electricity, 
because  light  is  conductive  to  health,  happiness,  and  comfort.  Asphalt  pavements 
should  replace  the  present  pavements  in  tne  tenement-house  districts,  because  they 
can  be  more  easily  cleaned.  Baths  should  be  placed  in  each  crowded  (listrict,  either 
free  or  at  a  nominal  cost.  Owners  of  old-stylo  houses  should  be  compelled  to  remodel 
their  houses  so  as  to  have  sufficient  li^ht  from  windows  by  day.  Otherwise  halls 
should  be  artificially  lighted  by  day,  anu  the  halls  of  all  tenements  should  be  lighted 
at  night.  The  board  of  nealth  should  have  power,  where  there  is  persistent  overcrowd- 
ing, to  notify  the  owner  of  the  premises,  after  which,  to  place  the  responsibility  for 
refusal  to  remedy,  and  to  prosecute  for  misdemeanor.  There  should  be  small  parks  in 
the  crowded  districts.  The  power  and  duties  of  the  health  department  in  connection 
irith  light  and  ventilation  of  tenement  houses  and  the  plumbing  and  drainage  of  all 
new  buildings,  as  they  existed  prior  to  1892,  and  which  have  since  been  transferred  to 
tiie  building  department,  should  be  again  delegated  to  the  health  department.    At  one 

Eoint  in  his  remarks  Mr.  Wilson  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  disadvantages  suffered 
y  the  loss  of  the  power  and  duties  referred  to  the  last  clause. 
Mr.  Ufford,  of  the  Tenth  Ward  Sanitary  Union,  described  the  visiting  methods  of 
the  members  of  the  anion,  which,  he  said,  tried  to  secure  cooi>eration  from  the  tene- 
ment-house people.  **  We  assure  them,"  he  said,  "  that  we  come  as  friends,  tell  them 
of  the  laws  and  of  their  rights,  and  ask  them  to  tell  us  of  their  complaints.  We  have 
made  about  one  hundred  complaints  to  the  city  departments,  have  been  courteously 
received,  and  have  generally  obtained  the  corrections  of  abuses  which  we  sought. '^^ 
Mr.  Ufford  thought  the  caretakers  of  the  houses  should  be  held  responsible  for  the 
condition  of  halts  and  stairways ;  and  light  was  wanted  artificial  if  natural  could  not 
be  had. 

"  I  hold,*' he  went  on,  "that  the  greatest  crime  in  this  city  is  not  a  crime  against 
the  adult  population,  but  a  crime  against  child  life.  There  snould  be  more  schools  in 
the  tenement-house  districts.  They  say  there  are  i)1enty  of  schools  if  the  children  will 
go  to  them.*'  Then  he  told  of  a  little  girl  who  had  to  leave  her  school  l>ecause  of 
measles  in  her  family,  and  who.  after  two  months,  went  back  and  was  told  that  her 


opportunity."  As  a  member  of  a  Good  Government  club,  he  concluded,  he  could 
lay  tnat  out  ox  Good  Government  clubs  was  to  come  a  civic  spirit  which  had  never 
been  known,  certainly  in  this  country.  —  New  York  Times^  Dec.  14, 1894. 
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Now,  a  city  govemment  which  is  based  first  upon  the  avowed 
principle  that  the  ooly  road  to  office  or  to  political  preferment 
is  through  a  large  bank  account — "large  property  interests" — is 
abrogating  with  a  high  hand  every  principle  of  a  republican  or 
a  democratic  form  of  government,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  be  a 
question  of  only  a  very  brief  time  when  the  moneyed  aristocracy 
of  office  and  the  plebeians  of  poverty  will  have  a  far  more  disas- 
trous collision  than  the  one  which  resulted  in  this  unique  con- 
ception of  a  <'  reform  "  administration. 

It  has  been  pretty  well  understood  for  some  years  that  the 
United  States  Senate  is  a  rich  man's  club,  and  that  if  man  desires 
to  become  a  United  States  senator,  he  must  first  prove  his  ability 
and  willingness  to  become  a  millionaire  and  buy  his  seat. 
Naturally  the  infection  would  spread,  and  would  sift  down; 
but  to  have  the  open  avowal  of  this  policy  established  in  the 
largest,  most  powerful,  and  most  corrupt  municipality  in  America 
as  the  direct  result  of  the  most  gigantic  "  moral-reform  upheaval " 
ever  experienced  in  this  country,  has  its  comic  as  well  as  its 
tragic  side. 

Just  how  far  will  the  blind  man  attempt  to  ride  the  political 
ass?  Just  how  far  will  the  ass  consent  to  be  driven  into  the 
mire?  Just  what  will  happen  when  he  finally  balks?  Mayor 
Strong  is  doubtless  sincere,  but  he  is  certainly  not  a  very  pro- 
found philosopher  nor  a  very  good  reader  of  human  nature  or  of 
history,  if  he  honestly  believes  that  this  plan  of  reforming  a 
municipal  govemment  by  a  liberal  distribution  of  offices  to  the 
rich  only  will  result  in  anything  short  of  the  direst  disaster. 
Human  nature  never  did  and  it  never  will  stand  that  strain,  in 
office  or  out. 

In  this  connection  be  it  observed  that  Mr.  Morton,  the  newly 
elected  governor  of  New  York,  himself  a  multi-millionaire,  is 
too  shrewd  a  politician  to  make  any  very  open  remarks  to  that 
effect ;  but  it  has  not  failed  to  be  pretty  generally  noticed  that 
be  has  substantially  swept  the  state  for  men  of  "  large  property 
interests "  to  put  upon  his  staff.  Does  this  government  want 
ever  again  a  president  nominated  or  elected  from  a  state  whose 
entire  body  politic  is  permeated  with  nothing  so  surely  as  with 
the  thought  that  to  be  or  to  become  anything  the  first  and  the 
only  requisite  is  money,  and  plenty  of  it  ?  Is  not  the  result  upon 
the  whole  nation  already  painfully  apparent  in  a  thousand  ways  ? 
Can  we  endure  very  much  more  of  it? 

The  fact  is  that  the  methods  and  ethics  of  Wall  Street  per- 
meate the  politics  of  the  whole  state  of  New  York,  and  through 
it  and  its  tactics  in  the  past  few  years,  those  of  the  entire  nation. 
It  is  run  on  the  buU-and-bear  basis  and  method.  There  is  little 
perceptible  difference  in  the  parties  except  that  in  the  main  the 
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Republican  is  a  bull  party  and  the  Democratic  a  bear  party. 
The  leaders  of  the  two  play  into  each  other's  hands  with  as  con- 
suoimate  skill  as  do  those  who  manipulate  a  '^  corner  "  in  stocks, 
and  they  "squeeze"  the  people  with  the  same  pitilessness. 
When  Gould  and  Fiske  and  their  co-conspirators  nianipulated 
the  market  far  enough,  Black  Friday  came,  and  they  had  to 
escape  in  a  boat  from  the  wrath  of  their  victims,  and  from  the 
sight  of  the  suicides  which  resulted  from  their  work.  When 
Piatt  and  Hill  and  Cleveland  and  the  rest  shall  have  a  little 
farther  manipulated,  on  precisely  the  same  methods,  the  political 
fortunes  of  the  people,  what  will  the  political  Black  Friday  be, 
and  what  will  it  bring  ?  Are  the  American  people  ready  to  hand 
this  nation  over  to  those  whose  sole  idea  is,  "  Put  money  in  thy 
purse?"  No  matter  how  it  is  done,  no  matter  at  whose  cost,  no 
matter  what  disaster  it  may  bring,  "  put  money  in  thy  purse." 
That  is  the  New  York  political  as  it  is  her  financial  platform, 
and  our  national  politics  are  already  tainted  and  permeated  by 
the  infection.  How  far  o£E  is  the  political  Black  Friday,  and 
what  will  it  bring? 

III. 

BUSINESS  The  present  crop  of  bank  defalcations  in    the 

PBiNCiPLES.  country  in  general  and  in  New  York  City  in  par- 
ticular has  a  meaning  and  a  significance  which  it 
were  well  to  pause  and  consider  and  understand.  Wall  Street 
methods  and  Wall  Street  morals  have,  as  I  say,  become  a  part 
not  only  of  our  national  business  life  but  of  our  national  political 
life  as  well.  What  are  generally  called  "  business  principles " 
by  the  average  corporation  and  capitalist  appear  to  be,  in  the 
main,  simply  a  lack  of  all  principle. 

Not  long  ago  a  man  who  has  spent  most  of  his  life  in  and  near 
Wall  Street,  said  in  my  hearing,  "  No,  sir !  if  you  haven't  got  it 
in  black  and  white,  you  haven't  got  it  at  all."  They  were  dis- 
cussing a  contract  that  had  just  been  made  by  one  of  them  with 
one  of  the  largest,  best  known,  and  most  respectable  corporations 
not  only  in  New  York  but  in  the  world. 

"  Why,  the  president  himself  talked  with  me  and  agreed  to  all 
this,"  producing  a  full  memorandum,  "and  so  I  shall  undertake 
the  business  on  his  word.  The  contract  is  to  be  drawn  up  and 
sent  to  me  later." 

"  Well,"  said  the  first  speaker,  "  you  are  a  lamb.  I  personally 
know  that  that  same  president  has  even  gone  the  length  of  mak- 
ing a  written  and  signed  contract  with  a  man,  and  then, 
changing  his  mind  or  learning  that  he  could  get  the  business  with 
some  one  else  cheaper  or  on  terms  which  he  thinks  better  for 
himself,  I  have  known  him  to  send  for  the  man,  ask  to  look  over 
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his  contract  again  —  and  tear  it  up  before  his  face.  I  have 
known  that  to  be  done  by  this  very  man,  who  is  so  prominently 
connected  with  many  of  the  leading  organizations  and  corpora- 
tions of  this  couptry,  and  who  is  president  of  one  of  the  most 
important  institutions  in  the  world.  Those  are  simply  his  busi- 
ness principles.     His  idea  is  that  money  is  power. 

^'  He  tried  that  sort  of  game  once  on  the  wrong  man.  The 
man  was  only  a  clerk  at  the  time,  but  he  stepped  to  the  door  of 
the  president's  private  office,  where  they  were  alone  talking, 
turned  the  key  in  the  lock,  and  threatened  to  throw  the  smaller 
and  older  dignitary  out  of  the  window  if  he  did  not  return  to 
him  the  contract  —  in  scraps  though  it  was.  The  office  is  on  a 
noisy  corner.  They  were  something  like  ten  stories  above  the 
street.  It  was  warm  weather  and  the  windows  were  open  and 
very  large,  and  the  irate  clerk  was  an  athlete.  Well,  he  got  the 
scraps  of  his  contract,  and  he  finished  his  year's  job  with  that 
corporation,  he  and  the  president  not  '  speaking  as  they  passed 
by.'  Of  course  at  the  end  of  the  year  there  was  a  vacancy  in 
his  department ;  but  I  am  just  telling  you  this  to  show  you  that 
what  these  men,  educated  by  the  tactics  of  Wall  Street,  call 
business  principles  are  simply  the  absence  of  all  principle,  and 
that  they  won't  take  the  word  of  each  other  overnight  in  a  mat- 
ter of  finance  unless  it  is  evidently  to  their  mutual  advantage  to 
keep  the  pledge." 

And  this  takes  me  back  to  the  point  from  which  I  started  — 
the  training  that  all  this  sort  of  thing  is  to  the  bank  clerks, 
cashiers,  and  employees  generally,  of  large  corporations.  They 
all  see  and  recognize  the  indubitable  fact  that  it  is  the  skilful 
manipulator  and  not  the  honest  man  who  succeeds,  who  gets  pro- 
motions, who  rises  in  the  estimation  of  his  superiors.  The  hon- 
est fellows  who  plod  along  on  their  little  salaries  and  do  a  legiti- 
mate business  observe,  unless  they  are  semi-idiotic,  that  the  fine 
offices,  the  handsome  desks,  the  fat  places,  the  easy  hours,  the 
desirable  promotions,  year  after  year,  go  to  the  men  who  are  rec- 
ognized as  more  or  less  crooked,  the  men  who  have  to  be  watched. 
These  men  float  on  the  top  wave  until  there  is  an  open  scandal, 
then  the  bank  or  the  corporation  lifts  up  its  hands  in  horror,  kicks 
the  man  out,  and  pretends  that  it  did  not  know  it  all  the  time. 

"  Honesty  is  the  best  policy,"  or  "  Tell  the  truth  and  shame 
the  devil,"  may  be  and  often  is  posted  up  all  over  the  building ; 
but  every  employee,  from  the  office  boy  to  the  confidential  clerks 
and  under  officers,  knows  perfectly  well  that  this  is  merely  a  part 
of  the  business,  and  that  if  it  were  observed  it  would  be  the 
policy  which  would  keep  a  clerk  a  clerk  all  his  life  long,  and  turn 
him  out  in  his  old  age  with  nothing  a  year  to  live  upon.  The 
man  who  takes  these  mottoes  seriously  has  seen  the  crooked 
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men  rise  over  him  year  after  year ;  and  there  is  not  a  clerk  or  an 
office  boy  in  many  of  these  largest  corporations  who  does  not 
fully  understand  that  this  is  a  fact  and  why  it  is  a  fact.  He  may 
not  have  formulated,  but  he  knows  it,  ^nd  trims  his  sails  to  fit 
the  wind  which  he  knows  comes  from  the  directors'  offices  and 
the  president's  sanctum.  If  he  happens  to  be  born  too  rigidly 
honest  and  old-fashioned  to  trim  them  after  the  Wall  Street 
method,  he  plods  along  on  his  little  salary,  denying  himself  and 
his  family  much,  until  one  day  he  is  too  old  or  he  is  ill,  and  his 
place  is  filled,  and  he  is  turned  out  to  die.  If  he  is  of  the  aver- 
age order,  he  gradually  learns  to  take  the  road  which  he  observes 
leads  to  sumptuous  living  and  official  preferment,  and  ends  —  in  a 
cell  at  police  headquarters  or  in  a  director's  chair,  just  according 
to  his  skill  in  manipulation,  or  as  his  "  influence,"  his  "  pull,"  or 
his  "  luck  "  may  determine. 

In  the  matter  of  the  many  recent  bank  defalcations  and 
breaches  of  trust,  which  just  now  directed  ray  attention  this  way, 
I  wish  to  add  this.  Any  bank  director  in  New  York  City  knows 
perfectly  well  that  his  cashiers  and  tellers  can  not  live  as  they 
are  required  to  live  in  that  city  on  the  beggarly  salaries  paid  to 
most  of  these  defaulters.  They  know  that  these  men  must  get 
money  some  other  way  to  keep  up.  They  simply  hope  that  their 
employee  has  taken  it  out  of  the  other  fellow.  Three  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year  seems  a  pretty  good  salary  to  men  in  small 
towns  or  even  in  many  cities.  It  is  the  price  of  an  evening's 
entertainment  in  New  York  City  to  the  directors  of  these  same 
corporations,  and  it  is  not  a  sum  upon  which  a  bank  cashier  or 
teller  can  live,  pay  rent,  and  support  a  family  as  he  must  do  in 
that  city.  Corporations  all  know  this  fact  perfectly  well.  They 
know  that  their  employees  must  supplement  their  salary  in  some 
way  —  by  hook  or  by  crook.  The  employees  know  that  the 
directors  know  it.  The  result  is  not  far  to  seek,  nor  is  it  strange 
when  it  is  found.  Rather  is  it  strange  that  so  few  are  caught, 
and  that  officers  of  great  corporations  continue  to  look  upon  the 
process  as  "good  business  principles,"  and,  like  the  ostrich,  to 
keep  only  the  head  of  the  bird  concealed  in  the  sand.  Every 
employee  under  them  is  wholly  familiar  with  the  aspect  of  the 
entire  bird.  Just  now  we  arc  urged  by  politicians  and  some 
newspapers  to  run  this  government  on  the  same  sort  of  "business 
principles."  The  question  which  occurred  to  me  was  and  is.  Are 
we  prepared  to  take  the  consequences  ? 
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Ix  the  January  Abena  the  kinds  of  facts  with  which  experi- 
mental telepathy  deals  were  pointed  out,  though  without  an 
attempt  to  give  an  exhaustive  enumeration  of  them.  We  are  to 
turn  now  to  the  theoretical  side  of  the  subject  and  to  picture  to 
the  imagination,  even  if  imperfectly,  what  takes  place  when  a 
telepathic  message  is  transmitted  from  one  mind  to  another. 

Certain  facts  are  known  which  furnish  a  starting-point.  1. 
Heat,  light,  sound,  electricity  and  other  forces  are  undulations, 
vibrations  or  waves  in  the  ether  or  in  air.  2.  These  vibrations 
are  causes  of  mental  states.  3.  Vice  versa,  mental  states  are 
causes  of  vibrations.  This  is  most  obvious,  perhaps,  in  the  case 
of  speech.  We  talk  of  tl)e  pressure  in  the  engine  cylinder  being 
due  to  the  impact  of  the  molecules  of  steam  upon  its  walls,  and 
of  the  light  emanating  from  a  gas  flame  as  due  to  the  production 
of  vibrations  in  the  ether  by  the  very  rapid  oscillations  of  highly- 
heated  particles  or  atoms  of  carbon.  Is  it  possible  to  draw  a 
picture  of  the  ultimate  nature  of  thought  which  shall  be  nearly 
or  quite  as  definite  as  the  two  cases  cited  ?     I  believe  so. 

Every  real  object  of  thought  in  the  phenomenal  world  must 
be  either  a  substance  or  a  modification,  operation  or  quality  of  a 
substance.  To  which  category  does  thought  belong?  Unless 
we  are  prepared  to  maintain  that  the  operation  of  the  mind 
involves  an  unceasing  transformation  of  vibrations  (force)  into 
substance  and  a  reciprocal  transformation  of  substance  into 
vibrations,  we  must  hold  that  it  belongs  to  the  second  category, 
that  thought  is  a  force  and  not  a  substance.  Further,  analogy 
and  its  dynamic  relations  to  other  kinds  of  vibrations  make  it 
highly  probable,  if  not  certain,  that  thought  is  vibration  of  a 
substance.  But  of  lohat  substance?  Of  molecules  of  ordinary 
matter  in  the  brain  or  of  another  substance,  whether  molecular 
or  not?  The  last  question  involves  the  two  theories  of  life 
which  hold  possession  of  the  majority  of  minds  —  the  material- 
istic, and  the  soul  or  spiritualistic  (using  this  term  in  its  philo- 
sophical sense)  theories.     It  is  suHicient  to  observe  here  that  the 
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« 

phenomena  of  experimental  telepathy  —  for  1  now  affirm  nothing 
concerning  spontaneous  cases  —  so  far  as  I  am  familiar  with 
them,  do  not  help  us  to  decide  between  these  theories.  In  other 
words,  they  do  not  show  us  whether  the  real  mechanism  of 
thought  consists  in  the  vibration  of  molecules  of  ordinary  matter 
in  the  brain  or  in  the  vibration  of  another  substance  existing  in 
definite  correlation  with  and  conditioned  by  such  molecules. 

In  a  paper  entitled  "  Cerebral  Radiation  "  read  before  the 
electrical  section  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  March  1,  1892,  Prof. 
Edwin  J.  Houston,  a  prominent  electrician,  proposed  a  theory  to 
account  for  certain  psychical  phenomena.  '  I  shall  quote  the 
more  important  part  relating  to  telepathy.* 

On  the  single  assumption  .  ,  .  that  cerebration  or  thought,  whatever 
may  be  its  exact  mechanism,  is  accompanied  by  molecular  or  atomic 
vibrations  of  the  gray  or  other  matter  of  that  part  of  the  brain  called 
the  cerebrum,  I  would  propose  the  following  hypothesis  to  account  for 
telepathy.  .  .  .  Postulating  the  existence  of  the  universal  or  luminifer- 
OU8  ether,  which  is  now  generally  accepted  in  scientific  circles,  and 
bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  this  ether  passes  through  even  the  dens- 
est matter  as  easily  as  water  through  a  sieve,  it  follows  that  the  brain 
atoms  or  molecules  that  are  here  assumed  as  the  cause  of  cerebration 
are  completely  surrounded  by  the  ether.  Now,  since  the  ether  is  a 
highly  elastic,  easily  movable  medium,  it  would  follow  that  thought  or 
cerebi*ation,  if  attended  by  vibrations,  must  necessarily  develop  in  the 
ether  wave  motions,  which  have  the  brain  atoms  or  molecules  for  their 
centres.  In  other  words,  the  act  of  thought  or  cerebration  necessitates 
an  expenditure  of  energy,  because  it  necessitates  the  setting  in  motion 
of  these  assumed  atomic  or  molecular  brain  particles.  .  .  .  Cerebral 
energy,  or  energy  thus  expended  in  producing  thought,  is  dissipated  by 
imparting  wave  motions  to  the  surrounding  ether,  and  such  waves  are 
sent  out  in  all  directions  from  the  brain,  possibly  in  greater  amount  or 
of  greater  amplitude  from  some  of  the  brain  openings,  as,  for  example, 
those  of  the  eyes. 

Let  us  assume,  then,  that  cerebral  radiations  or  waves  are  given  off 
from  every  sentient  or  active  brain,  and  that  these  waves  pass  into  the 
space  around  the  brain  something  like  the  waves  that  are  imparted  to 
the  air  around  a  sounding  tuning  fork.  The  cerebral  radiations  are  not 
so  gross  as  those  of  sound..  Their  wave  lengths  are  almost  certainly 
much  shorter.  They  are  imparted  to  the  universal  ether.  If  such 
waves,  which  I  would  call  thought  waves  or  cerebral  waves,  be  present 
in  ether  that  fills  all  space,  it  will  be  interesting  to  inquire  what  phe- 
nomena they  might  be  expected  to  produce.  It  being  assumed  that 
these  vibrations  take  place  in  the  ether  itself,  there  need  be  no  doubt  or 
speculation  as  to  the  general  nature  of  the  waves  themselves.  They 
would  presumably  partake  either  of  the  nature  of  transverse  or  torsional 
vibrations.  The  best  known  examples  of  the  vibrations  which  occur  in 
the  universal  ether  are  the  vibrations  which  are  now  generally  recog- 
nized as  transmitting  the  phenomena  of  heat,  light,  electric  or  magnetic 
radiations,  viz.,  of  transverse  or  torsional  vibrations. 

An  active  brain  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  moulding  the  ether 
around  it  into  thought  waves  that  are  spreading  outward  from  it  in  all 

*  Electrical  RevieWy  Jime  4, 1892,  or  The  Psychical  RevieWt  Vol.  I.,  p.  150  (November- 
December,  1882). 
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directions.  In  this  respect  it  is  not  unlike  a  conductor  through  which 
an  oscillatory  discharge  is  passing,  producing  those  waves  which  Hertz 
has  so  beautifully  demonstrated  as  resembling  the  vibrations  that  pro- 
duce light.  Assume,  then,  that  the  cerebral  radiations  partake  of  the 
nature  of  thermal,  luminous,  electric  or  magnetic  radiations,  and  the 
following  explanation  of  telepathy,  or  thought  transference,  is,  to  say 
the  least,  not  improbable.  I  would  explain  the  possibility  of  the  trans- 
ference of  specilic  cerebral  vibratious  I'roni  an  active  brain  to  a  passive 
or  receptive  brain,  by  the  simple  action  of  what  is  known  in  science  as 
sympathetic  vibrations.  Take  the  case,  for  example,  of  a  vibrating 
tuning  fork  that  is  sending  oS.  its  waves  across  the  space  which  scpai-ates 
it  from  fi  second  tuning  fork,  not  as  yet  in  motion,  but  tuned  so  as  to  be 
able  to  vibrate  in  exact  unison  with  it.  As  is  well  known,  the  exact 
correspondence  between  the  period  of  the  active  or  the  transmitting 
fork,  and  the  passive  or  the  receptive  fork,  is  such  that  the  vibrations 
of  one  fork  are  gradually  taken  up  by  the  other  fork,  so  that  the  energy 
of  the  motion  of  the  one  is  transferred  or  carried  across  the  space  exist- 
ing between  them  by  means  of  pulses  or  waves  set  up  in  the  air  which 
suiTOunds  them.  As  is  well  known,  such  sympathetically  excited  vibra- 
tions can  bo  produced  in  a  fork  situated  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  exciting  fork. 

Or,  similarly,  take  the  case  of  the  sympathetic  vibrations  excited  by 
waves  of  light.  Solar  energy  is  radiated  or  transferred  across  the  space 
existing  between  the  sun  and  the  earth  by  waves  or  oscillations  in  the 
luminiferous  ether.  These  waves,  falling  on  the  delicate  structure  of  a 
leaf,  suffer  a  species  of  selective  absorption,  certain  wave  lengths  being 
absorbed  and  others  thrown  off.  The  absorbed  waves  excite  or  produce 
sympathetic  vibrations  in  the  molecules  of  carbon  dioxide  present  in  the 
leaf,  and  cause  the  atoms  of  carbon  and  oxygen  in  such  molecules  to 
move  towards  and  from  one  another  in  interatomic  vibrations,  which 
increase  in  amplitude  or  violence  until  their  chemical  affinity  or  atomic 
attraction  is  overcome  and  dissociation  occurs.  The  oxygen  is  then 
thrown  from  the  leaf  into  the  air,  and  the  carbon  is  retained  in  the 
structure  of  the  plant. 

Or,  take  the  still  more  interesting  case  of  what  Hertz  calls  electric 
resonance.  ...  It  is  now  generally  recognized  by  electricians  that  a 
conductor,  which  is  the  seat  of  an  oscillatory  electric  discharge,  is  send- 
ing into  the  space  around  it  electric  waves  or  oscillations  which  travel 
with  the  velocity  of  light,  and  which  are,  in  fact,  of  exactly  the  same 
nature  as  light  itself.  If  these  electric  waves  meet  a  circuit  so  tuned  as 
regards  the  period  of  oscillation  of  the  circuit  in  which  they  originally 
occurred,  as  to  bo  in  consonance  with  them,  electric  oscillations  will  be 
set  up  in  this  circuit  of  exactly  the  same  nature  as  those  exciting  it.  In 
view  of  these  facts  it  does  not  seem  improbable  to  me  that  a  brain 
engaged  in  intense  thought  should  act  as  a  centre  of  cerebral  radiations, 
nor  that  these  radiations,  proceeding  outwards  in  all  directions  from 
such  brain,  should  affect  other  brains  on  which  they  fall,  provided,  of 
course,  that  such  brains  are  tuned  to  vibrate  in  unison  with  them.  In 
such  cases  the  absorption  of  energy  by  the  recipient  brain  may  be  either 
a  species  of  selective  absorption,  in  which  its  train  of  thought  is  only 
modified,  or  it  may  be  absolute,  in  which  case  the  recipient  brain  has 
excited  in  it  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  thoughts  of  the  exciting  brain. 

It  will  be  evident  from  the  following  quotation  that  Prof.  A. 
E.  Dolbear  is  in  substantial  accord  with  Professor  Houston.  He 
says  *  :  — 

•  «*  The  Ether  and  Its  Newly  Discovered  Properties,"  Abena,  June,  1892.  • 
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The  sympathetio  relation  between  matter  and  the  ether  ...  by 
which  any  kind  of  motion  of  a  given  atom  or  molecule  tends  to  produce 
the  same  kind  of  motion  in  another  similar  atom  or  molecule,  has  a 
significance  apparent  at  once  when  stated.  Grant  that  mental  action  is 
accompanied  by  molecular  motions  of  any  sort,  and  it  follows  that  there 
must  be  corresponding  ether  waves;  and  similarly  constituted  molecules 
in  other  bodies  must  as  necessarily  move  in  consonance  with  the  first,  as 
if  the  source  was  heat  motion  upon  a  similar  molecule;  and  such  phe- 
nomena as  thought-transference  [or  telepathy]  would  be  looked  for  and 
explained  as  simply  as  the  phenomena  of  the  exchange  of  heat. 

While  other  facts  already  known  or  destined  to  be  discovered 
may  call  for  a  modification  of  the  theory  of  telepathic  action  as 
formulated  by  Professor  Houston,  I  regard  his  explanation  as 
essentially  correct.  Being  equipped  now  with  some  insight  into 
the  facts  of  telepathy  and  with  a  theory  that  so  completely  assim- 
ilates them  with  the  phenomena  belonging  to  the  domain  of  the 
physicist,  it  will  be  interesting  to  go  still  farther  by  asking,  What 
is  the  bearing  of  this  theory  upon  the  problem  of  immortality 
which  always  and  everywhere  presses  upon  so  many  minds  for 
solution?  I  stall  pass  over  the  difference  upon  which  many 
would  insist  between  continued  existence  after  death  and  immor- 
tality in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  merely  hinting  that  if 
the  establishment  of  certain  alleged  facts  is  held  not  to  justify  the 
inference  of  the  actual  immortality  of  the  soul,  then  the  physical 
scientist  must  revise  the  reasonings  upon  which  his  faith  in  the 
indestructibility  of  matter  rests,  since  the  logical  procedure  is  the 
same  in  both  cases. 

The  best  proof  of  immortality  —  and,  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
the  only  conclusive  one  possible  —  must  be  sought  in  that 
domain  preempted  by  the  so-called  "  supernaturalism "  of  the 
great  religions  of  the  world,  and  by  modern  spiritualism  and 
some  of  the  « occultists "  of  our  day,  a  domain  now  being  in- 
vaded slowly  but  surely  by  the  workers  of  the  psychical  research 
movement  whose  aim  is  to  fly  the  standard  of  science  over  this 
great  borderland  and  to  annex  it  to  our  present  possessions  of 
cultivated  and  fruitful  territory.  It  is  just  over  the  boundary, 
into  what  is  for  so  many  a  terra  tVico^ni^a,  that  we  must  now  pass 
for  a  short  time  in  order  to  carry  pur  argument  forward.  Of  the 
two  basic  affirmations  of  modern  spiritualism,  spirit  comviunion^ 
it  will  readily  be  seen,  involves  the  truth  of  immortality.  Can  it 
also  be  said  that  a  belief  in  immortality  should  carry  with  it, 
logically,  a  belief  in  spirit  communion  ?  There  is  a  chain  of  rea- 
soning connecting  the  two  that  is  worthy  of  consideration. 

lo  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  it  is  highly  probable,  if 
not  certain,  that  thought  is  vibration  of  a  substance.  When  a 
chicken  comes  into  existence,  we  do  not  find  that  some  mysterious 
power  brings  the  material  part  alongside  the  egg  and  that  then. 
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«*  presto  pass,'^  an  utterly  immaterial  life-essence  is  transferred 
from  the  egg  to  the  body.  No.  The  egg  capable  of  producing 
a  chicken,  is  itself  transformed  little  by  little  until  it  becomes  the 
chicken  and  frees  itself  from  its  prison.  When  a  snake  sheds  its 
skin  the  mysterious  power  does  not  place  before  it  a  new  skin 
and  expect  it  to  crawl  from  one  to  the  other  deprived  of  all  outer 
covering  while  making  the  change.  No.  A  new  one  simply 
grows  underneath  the  old,  and  at  the  right  time  the  latter  is  cast 
off.  If  man  is  immortal,  all  of  the  analogies  of  nature  are  against 
the  supposition  that  a  vital  spark  leaps  from  the  old  body  into  a 
new  and  invisible  one,  but  they  all  favor  the  view  that  there  is  a 
real,  substantial,  though  invisible  part  of  man  that  at  death  shakes 
off  or  emerges  from  the  shell  of  clay. 

We  now  have  a  man  launched  into  spirit  life  with  a  body  as 
real  to  himself  as  our  material  envelopes  are  to  each  one  of  us. 
He  is  immortal,  we  say;  the  individuality  persists.  Therefore, 
consciousness  persists.  But  the  existence  of  consciousness  de- 
pends upon  conditions.  In  mortal  life,  the  great  recognized 
generator  of  knowledge  and  stimulus  to  activity  are  the  impres- 
sions that  sweep  over  us  from  without  through  the  sensitive 
channels  that  connect  us  with  the  universe.  Without  these 
channels,  what  we  call  consciousness  never  would  have  existed 
in  man.  The  persistence  of  consciousness,  too,  depends  upon 
the  incoming  of  new  impressions  through  them.  Cut  them  off 
for  years  or  even  months,  and  intelligence  shrivels  perceptibly 
and  consciousness  is  correspondingly  impoverished,  leading  the 
poor  victim  towards  imbecility.  Continue  the  exclusion  of  im- 
pressions long  enough,  and  the  time  will  come  when  it  cannot  be 
said  that  you  any  longer  have  a  truly  human  consciousness  to 
deal  with.  The  machinery  of  the  mind  is  like  that  of  a  cotton 
mill,  it  is  rapidly  destroyed  when  left  without  its  proper  work. 

Immortality  requires,  then,  that  the  spirit  should  be  able  to 
modify  and  to  be  modified  by  its  environment.  But,  as  other 
spirits  like  itself  must  be  a  part  of  its  environment,  therefore, 
spirits  can  act  upon  each  other,  or,  in  other  words,  they  live  in  a 
communion  which,  to  say  the  least,  can  scarcely  be  less  complete 
than  that  which  we  now  enjoy.  And  since  they  can  act  upon 
each  other,  it  is  very  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  can  com- 
municate with  mortals;  because,  starting  with  the  hypothesis 
that  man  is  immortal,  we  have  already  seen  that  the  only  plaus- 
ible way  in  which  another  life  can  be  realized  is  through  the 
separation  of  a  composite  body  which  must  be  at  least  twofold, 
whence  we  are  already  spirits,  spirits  plus  a  physical  body. 
Then,  as  ex  cam  ate  spirits  must  bo  able,  as  we  have  seen,  to  com- 
municate with  one  another,  communion  must  depend,  not  upon 
some  organ  of  the  physical  body,  but  upon  some  faculty  or  power 
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possessed  by  spirits.  Finally,  as  we  also  are  spirits,  we  must 
possess  the  faculties  that  belong  to  spirits ;  therefore,  spirits  can 
communicate  with  mortals. 

The  chief  objection,  probably,  that  can  be  made  to  this  argu- 
ment is,  that  granting  that  spLrits  communicate  with  one  another, 
it  does  not  follow  that  they  can  with  us,  because  the  physical 
body  may  be  an  obstacle  that  can  not  be  overcome.  Fortunately, 
however,  the  world  is  already  in  possession  of  knowledge  that 
shows  conclusively  that  the  body  can  not  be  such  a  barrier.  It 
is  just  here  that  the  phenomena  of  telepathy  supply  an  important 
link  in  the  chain  of  argument.  These  phenomena  force  us  to 
admit  that  we  have  here  to  deal  with  a  kind  of  communion  where 
the  body  is  not  an  insurmountable  barrier,  and  in  which,  since 
no  specific  telepathic  organ  is  known  to  exist,  it  is  probable  that 
the  brain  alone  (or,  at  most,  with  the  nervous  system)  of  all  the 
physical  mechanism,  is  concerned.  In  my  judgment,  then,  with 
the  help  of  telepathy,  the  argument  that  makes  spirit  communion 
a  logical  consequence  of  a  belief  in  immortality  is  a  strong  one, 
and  the  firmer  a  person's  belief  in  the  one,  the  more  he  is  com- 
mitted to  concede  the  necessary  truth  of  the  other. 

Now,  I  am  constrained  to  believe,  in  the  light  of  the  fore- 
going discussion,  that  the  churches  have  never  truly  digested 
the  great  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  They  have 
accepted  it  as  a  dogma.  They  have  not  deliberately  set  them- 
selves the  task  of  finding  out  what  things  must  be  true  in  order 
to  make  immortality  possible  and  what  other  things  must  or 
probably  do  follow  —  spirit  communion,  for  example.  No  man 
and  no  school  of  thought  can  be  said  to  have  reached  full 
maturity  until  he  or  it  expands  every  proposition  held  to  be  true 
so  fully  as  to  bring  out  every  logical  consequence  available  at 
the  stage  of  evolution  then  attained,  and  lack  of  maturity  or  of 
courage  is  always  shown  when  such  consequences  are  not  sever- 
ally either  clearly  affirmed  to  be  true  or  else  denied  as  false 
along  with  the  basic  premise  or  premises  upon  which  they  rest. 
Standing  where  we  do  to-day,  then,  the  attitude  of  the  churches 
towards  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  susceptible 
of  but  two  interpretations.  It  furnishes  a  case,  upon  the  one 
hand,  of  arrested  intellectual  development  or,  upon  the  other,  of 
cowardice  growing  out  of  the  fear  of  consequences  if  too  much 
is  conceded  to  psychical  science  or  to  Spiritualism.  When  will 
the  churches  be  consistent  and  either  give  up  teaching  immor- 
tality or  else  squarely  face  the  logical  implications  of  that 
doctrine  ? 

The  ground  we  have  traversed  raises  the  question  whether 
certain  mediumistic  phenomena  ought  not  to  be  explained  by 
saying  that  they  are  cases  of  telepathy  where  the  agent  is  an 
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excarnate  spirit  and  the  percipient  a  medium.  And  this,  in 
turn,  suggests  the  inquiry  whether  the  mediumistic  trance  is  not, 
in  a  similar  manner,  capable  of  being  classified  with  hypnotic 
phenomena,  the  operator  being  a  spirit  and  the  subject  the 
medium. 

"  Starting  with  the  belief  in  immortality,  you  have  succeeded," 
some  critic  will  say,  "  in  presenting  a  more  or  less  convincing 
argument  going  to  show  that  the  truth  of  spirit  communion 
logically  follows.  But  here  am  I,  a  materialist,  a  disbeliever  in 
a  future  life ;  have  you  said  a  single  word  to  shatter  my  scepti- 
cism ? "  From  one  standpoint,  no ;  from  another,  yes.  It  can 
not  be  claimed,  of  course,  that  experimental  telepathic  phenom- 
ena, taken  by  themselves,  prove  spirit  communion,  and  that  the 
materialist  is  forced,  therefore,  to  concede  that  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  logically  follows.  But  the  truth  of  experimental 
telepathy  should,  nevertheless,  produce  a  positive  effect  upon 
his  mind,  and  one  calculated  to  throw  light  upon  the  problem  of 
immortality.  For  one  of  the  greatest  stumbling-blocks  when  we 
come  to  the  outposts  of  science,  to  the  strips  of  territory  as  yet 
but  partially  explored,  is  that  so  many  people  are  so  sure  that 
they  know  beforehand  that  there  can  not  possibly  be  anything 
there  worth  considering.  Even  true  men  of  science,  men  who 
have  made  important  contributions  to  knowledge,  fall  into  this 
error.  Lavoisier,  the  French  chemist,  scouted  the  idea  that 
aerolites  fell  from  the  sky ;  there  were  no  stones  in  the  sky, 
therefore,  none  could  fall  I  In  general,  because  certain  things 
are  observed  to  be  true  within  the  area  B,  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  they  must  be  true  within  the  area  C.  If  you  wish  to 
know  what  is  true  in  C  ffo  there  and  look  ;  do  not  assume  that 
your  knowledge  of  B  exhausts  the  universe  I 

The  materialist — and  all  doubters  as  well  —  should  bear  in 
mind,  then,  that  if  phenomena  which  could  not  possibly  occur, 
have,  nevertheless,  actually  been  witnessed,  it  is  about  time  for 
him  to  begin  to  distrust  his  own  infallibility  and  to  focus  his 
powers  u])on  alleged  facts  which  profess  to  support  even  such 
nonsensical  propositions  as  that  a  part  of  man  consists  of  a  sub- 
stance different  from  matter  in  its  three  known  forms,  and  that 
this  part  is  immortal.  It  is  most  desirable  that  the  world  should 
be  aroused  to  the  tremendous  importance  of  psychical  phenom- 
ena. I  recommend  a  few  doses  of  telepathy  in  cases  of  material- 
ism. The  prognosis  is  that  the  scornful  expression  will  give 
way  to  a  serious  cast  of  countenance,  and  that  a  certain  very 
noticeable  swelling  sometimes  accompanying  this  symptom  will 
subside  sufficiently  to  enable  the  patient  to  put  on  his  hat  to 
attend  a  meeting  of  a  psychical  society  or  to  visit  —  God  save 
the  mark !  —  a  medium. 


GLIMPSES  OF   THE  PROPHETIC  FACULTY  OF 
THE  MIND  REVEALED  IN  DREAMS. 


BY   B.   O.   FLOWER. 


Most  persons  attach  small  importance  to  dreams ;  nor  is  this 
widespread  incredulity  unwarranted  when  we  remember  how 
large  a  proportion  of  dreams  seem  to  be  composed  of  vagrant 
thought  images  and  phantasies  wandering  through  the  brain,  fre- 
quently without  coherence  and  manifestly  beyond  the  grasp  of 
sober  reason  or  the  normal  will;  especially  when  we  further 
remember  that  the  producing  cause  so  often  appears  to  be  the 
physical  condition  of  the  dreamer.  Nor  is  this  scepticism  to  be 
regretted  when  persons  are  rational  and  broad-minded  enough  to 
rise  above  an  indifferent  or  dogmatic  attitude  when  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  possible  clew  to  a  truth  which  runs  counter  to  accepted 
canons.  The  sincere  seeker  after  truth,  imbued  with  the  genuine 
scientific  spirit,  will  ever  keep  in  mind  the  sage  observation  of 
the  eminent  English  physician  and  surgeon,  Dr.  Baird,  that  "  Un- 
limited scepticism  is  equally  the  child  of  imbecility  as  implicit 
credulity."  There  are  dreams  which  cannot  be  dismissed  as  the 
phantasms  of  the  brain  running  riot  while  reason  sleeps;  dreams 
which  give  us  glimpses  of  the  occult  power  of  the  soul.  Such 
are  of  positive  value  to  the  student, of  psychical  science  because 
they  add  to  the  treasury  of  facts  so  necessary  to  be  garnered  in 
order  that  science  may  arrive  at  the  underlying  laws  which 
govern  psychical  phenomena. 

In  this  paper  I  wish  to  give  the  details  of  a  most  remarkable 
dream  which  belongs  to  the  important  group  that  points  to  the 
prophetic  power  of  the  soul.  The  gentleman  who  relates  this 
dream  enjoys  the  confidence  of  his  townsmen,  being  regarded  as 
strictly  truthful  and  as  having  a  character  which  for  integrity  of 
purpose  is  above  question.  Mr.  Podraore  aptly  illustrates  the 
value  of  such  dreams  as  I  am  about  to  recount  by  likening  them 
to  the  few  footprints  preserved  in  stone  among  the  millions 
impressed  upon  the  sands  in  prehistoric  ages. 

I  wish  to  preface  the  narration  of  this  dream  by  relating  a 
little  personal  experience,  which  though  of  trivial  consequence 
has  a  certain  .value  when  taken  with  other  dreams  of  a  like 
characteristic  in  giving  a  hint  of  a  prophetic  faculty  resident  in 
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the  mind.  On  the  morning  of  March  14,  1894, 1  dreamed  I  was 
going  to  the  Long  wood  station  to  take  my  train  for  Boston.  On 
reaching  Kent  Street  I  saw  the  train  coming  from  the  Brookline 
station.  I  began  to  run  in  the  hope  of  reaching  the  depot  before 
the  train  left,  but  by  the  time  I  arrived  at  the  corner  of  Kent 
Street  and  Longwood  Avenue  I  heard  the  engine  bell  ring  and 
saw  the  white  smoke  shoot  up  through  the  crevices  of  the 
bridge.*  I  thought  I  ran  so  fast  that  I  brought  on  the  asthma, 
and  when  I  awoke  I  had  an  oppressed  feeling  through  my  chest. 

I  immediately  began  to  dress,  and  Mrs.  Flower  said,  "It  is 
early ;  do  not  get  up  yet." 

I  replied  that  I  was  afraid  I  would  miss  my  train,  and  then 
related  my  dream. 

She  laughed  and  said,  "That  is  funny.  I  expect  you  had 
asthma  in  your  sleep,  and  that  made  you  dream  that  you  brought 
it  on  by  running." 

I  hastened  to  dress,  ate  my  breakfast  and  started  for  the  city. 
I  found  that  I  was  earlier  than  usual,  and  would  have  to  wait 
some  time  for  my  train,  which  left  at  8.18.  So  I  determined  to 
go  to  the  Beacon  Boulevard  and  take  an  electric  car.  I  started 
down  Perry  Street.  A  gentleman  came  out  of  one  of  the  houses, 
carrying  a  small  valise ;  he  walked  briskly  and  turned  up  Francis 
Street  toward  Kent  Street.  The  idea  came  to  me  that  he  was 
going  to  the  train.  I  looked  at  my  watch  and  saw  that  there 
would  be  three  and  a  half  minutes  before  the  7.58  train  was  due. 
It  immediately  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  catch  that  train,  as  I 
thought  my  watch  was  a  little  fast,  and  I  started  up  Francis 
Street  at  a  rapid  gait.  A  moment  later  I  was  lost  in  the  consid- 
eration of  a  paper  I  was  preparing  for  The  Arena.  (Here  let 
me  state  that  a  large  part  of  my  mental  work  is  done  when 
walking  on  the  street.  I  soon  become  so  absorbed  in  whatever 
subject  I  am  preparing  that  I  see  no  one,  and  my  mind  seems  to 
act  automatically  in  directing  me  to  my  destination.)  On  reach- 
ing Kent  Street  I  saw  the  train  coming  from  the  Brookline  sta- 
tion, and  following  my  impulses  I  began  running,  in  the.  hope  of 
catching  it,  but  on  arriving  at  the  corner  of  Longwood  Avenue 
and  Kent  Street,  I  heard  the  bell  for  starting,  and  the  next  instant 
saw  the  smoke  shoot  up  through  the  crevices  of  the  bridge. 

Then,  and  not  till  then,  did  the  picture  of  my  dream  flash 
upon  me ;  but  the  scene  was  so  graphic,  and  so  exact  was  the 
experience  I  had  passed  through  about  an  hour  before,  that  for 
a  moment  it  startled  me.  5ly  breathing  was  very  difficult, 
caused  from  running,  and  I  did  not  get  relief  for  some  time 
after  reaching  my  office.     Now,  of  course,  this  might  be  merely 

•  At  that  time  (March  14. 1891)  the  depot  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Longwood 
Ayenue  bridge  from  its  present  location.   The  new  depot  was  not  then  finished. 
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a  chance  occurrence,  but  when  taken  with  scores  of  dreams  which 
evidence  the  presence  of  a  prophetic  knowledge  in  the  mind  it 
has,  for  the  dreamer  at  least,  a  value.* 


EXPLANATION  TO  ILLUSTRATION. 

The  above  crude  drawing  will  help  the  reader  to  understand  the  description  giyen 
in  the  account  of  my  dream  and  the  verification. 


7.  Bridge  over  railroad  tracks. 

8.  Old  Longwood  I>e]>ot,  not  now  used. 

9.  New  dei)Ot,  Loiigwood  Station. 

10.  St.  Paul's  Street,  loading  to  Beacon 

Boulevard. 

11.  Railroad  from  Brooldine  to  Boston. 


1.  My  home  on  Aspinwall  Avenue. 

2.  Perry  Street. 

3.  Francis  Street. 

4.  Tbxeth  Street,  through  which  I  always 

go  to  steam  cars. 
6.  Kent  Street. 
6.  Longwood  Avenue. 

I  shall  now  give  an  account  of  the  remarkable  dream  of  Mr. 
Thomas  H.  Bates  and  its  startling  sequel. 

On  Dec.  6,  1894, 1  received  a  letter  from  a  prominent  profes- 
sional gentleman  in  Fresno,  Cal.,  enclosing  clipping  from  the 
Fresno  (Cal.)  ItejmbUcan  of  November  17.  The  writer  stated 
that  he  could  vouch  for  the  truthfulness  of  Mr.  Bates,  as  he  had 
known  him  for  some  years  to  be  a  man  whose  veracity,  honesty 
and  truthfulness  were  unq\iestioned.  Later  I  received  the 
following  endorsements  of  ]\Ir.  Bates  from  prominent  townsmen. 

*'  This  is  to  certify  that  we  have  known  Mr.  Thomas  Bates  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  that  his  character  for  honesty,  sobriety 
and  integrity  is  first  class.  —  Thompson  &  Price,  Attorneys-at- 
Law,  Fresno,  Cal.,  Doc.  15,  1 8 94.'^| 

*  The  abOYO  facts  are  precisely  as  set  down  in  my  journal  on  the  nigth  of  March  14, 
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<<  Mr.  Bates  has  been  a  resident  of  this  city  and  an  acquaintance 
of  mine  for  some  years.  He  is  a  man  of  integrity,  sobriety  and 
good  character.  —  French  Lansing,  Attorney-at-Law,  Fresno, 
Cal." 

From  the  communication  published  in  the  Fresno  Republican^ 
of  Nov.  17,  1894, 1  quote  the  following,  in  which  the  dream  and 
its  sequel  are  given :  — 

In  the  city  of  Chicago,  at  26  Cottage  Grove  Avenue,  in  1870,  while 
sleeping  soundly,  I  saw  a  man  enter  my  bedroom  through  the  window, 
and  wliile  looking  in  my  face  with  a  murderous  knife  clutched  in  his 
right  hand,  he  took  from  under  my  pillow  my  watch  and  valuables  and 
departed  down  the  stairs  and  out  into  the  street.  This  in  brief  is  the 
substance,  but  tlie  sequel  will  be  told  further  on. 

While  bonding  over  me  to  watch  for  any  evidences  of  wakefulness, 
his  face  within  six  inches  of  my  own  and  the  devil  gleaming  out  of  his 
eyes,  he  proceeded  in  the  vernacular  of  the  cult  **  to  go  through  me." 
He  was  engaged  about  ten  minutes,  I  should  judge,  but  to  me  it  seemed 
an  hour,  while  horrible  thoughts  were  flitting  through  my  brain,  intently 
watching  his  every  move  and  noticing  every  peculiarity  of  his  person 
and  dress.  After  satisfying  himself  that  nothing  was  omitted,  he  turned 
his  demoniacal  face  towards  me  to  make  sure  I  was  not  feigning,  and 
stealthily  departed.  I  followed  him  to  the  door  and  saw  him  spring 
the  night-latch. 

I  at  once  awoke,  and  to  my  agreeable  surprise  found  that  all  I  had 
supposed  lost  was  undisturbed,  and  my  vision  was  but  the  fantasy  of  a 
dream.  I  pondered  over  it,  dwelt  upon  the  vividness  of  the  scene, 
racking  my  brain  for  an  interpretation  of  so  evil  an  omen,  believing  that 
it  portended  the  enactment  of  a  future  scene  in  my  life.  The  rest  of 
the  night  found  me  in  a  condition  of  restlessness,  but  1  was  convinced 
that  the  future  would  bring  me  face  to  face  with  the  object  of  my  vision. 
In  the  morning  I  related  my  experience  to  the  landlord,  who  made  light 
of  my  credulity,  but  it  was  of  short  duration,  for  on  the  third  night  I 
was  robbed. 

About  this  time  an  attempt  at  robbery  and  murder  had  been  com- 
mitted in  another  part  of  the  city,  and  in  the  struggle  between  the 
murderer  and  his  victim  a  portion  of  the  murderer^s  thumb  nail  was 
torn  off  by  contact  with  the  hammer  of  the  pistol  and  was  found  on  the 
floor  the  following  morning.  To  this  incident  and  my  dream,  the 
apprehension  and  conviction  of  the  criminal  was  due. 

It  happened  in  this  way.  I  had  read  in  the  papers  of  the  crime  and 
the  episode  of  the  thumb  nail,  and  I  had  a  strong  belief  that  it  would 
be  the  light  which  would  lead  justice  to  the  lair  of  the  midnight  assassin. 
And  so  it  did.  I  was  always  on  the  alert  for  the  face  I  had  seen  in  my 
dream,  for  the  fierceness  of  those  demoniacal  eyes  had  burned  their 
likeness  into  my  very  soul,  and  the  hot  breath  of  the  would-be  murderer 
bathed  my  face  in  perspiration  while  bending  over  me  on  the  night 
referred  to.  I  was  beginning  to  fear  that  the  thief  would  elude  detec- 
tion, and  yet  instinctively  I  could  not  divorce  the  thought  that  I  would 
yet  meet  him,  which  I  did  under  peculiar  circumstances. 

Some  two  months  had  elapsed  and  no  tidings  of  discovery,  when  by 
a  fortuitous  circumstance  I  attended  a  sensational  trial  in  the  police 
court,  the  defendant  and  plaintiff  being  no  less  personages  than  Lydia 
Thompson  and  Wilbur  F.  Story,  editor  of  the  Times,  To  my  astonish- 
ment, I  encountered  the  evil  eye  with  the  face  I  had  seen  in  my  dream, 
and  for  which  I  had  been  so  anxiously  looking.    He  was  sitting  among 
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the  spectators,  watching  the  proceedings  anxiously.  I  drew  near  him 
where  he  sat,  and  saw  that  one  side  of  his  thumb  nail  had  been  chipped 
out,  exactly  as  if  done  by  the  hammer  of  a  pistol.  I  informed  the 
police;  the  stranger  was  interviewed,  and  became  so  excited  and  showed 
such  evidences  of  guilt  that  he  was  arrested.  His  trial  followed.  The 
piece  of  broken  thumb  nail  was  in  evidence,  and  he  was  held. 

In  response  to  a  letter  of  inquiry,  I  received  the  following 
communication,  December  21,  from  Mr.  Bates,  giving  further 
details  of  tliis  remarkable  dream :  — 

The  details  of  the  article  published  in  the  Daily  Republican  at  Fresno 
under  the  caption  of  "Realities  of  Dreams,"  Nov.  17,  1894,  written  by 
myself,  occurred  at  No.  28  Cottage  Grove  Avenue,  in  the  month  of  Au- 
gust, 1870.  The  building  is  yet  standing,  and  was  used  at  that  time  as 
a  second-class  hotel.    The  owner's  name  was  Cliristopher  Huber. 

It  was  about  the  hour  of  midnight  when  the  burglar  entered  my  room 
through  the  window.  I  seemed  to  be  conscious  of  his  coming,  for  when 
he  entered  the  room  I  appeared  to  be  double ;  that  is,  there  were  two  qf 
me — the  sleeping  one,  whom  I  recognized  as  myself,  and  the  one  who 
awaited  the  coming  of  the  burglar.  I  saw  myself  in  deep  slumber,  and 
it  all  appeared  quite  natural  that  "  the  other  one  of  mo  "  should  be  free; 
yet  the  thought  of  looking  at  myself  as  a  different  body,  and  being  out- 
side of  myself  I  could  not  comprehend,  though,  as  I  said,  it  seemed  to 
be  all  right.  I  noted  the  breathing,  the  color  of  the  skin  and  hair  of  my 
sleeping  self  and  knew  that  it  was  myself  I  was  looking  at;  but  how  I 
got  outside  of  myself  was  a  mystery. 

The  burglar  pushed  one  hand  under  the  pillow  and  withdrew  my  vest 
containing  my  watch  and  money,  never  removing  his  eyes  from  my 
sleeping  face.  To  me  his  face  was  a  wonderful  study  of  malignity,  fear 
and  desperation  —  the  eyes  particularly,  for  I  have  never  lost  sight  of 
the  demon  behind  them.  Whenever  I  think  of  this  episode  in  my  life, 
that  face,  and  with  it  every  incident  of  the  night  I  first  beheld  it,  ap- 
pears before  me.  I  followed  the  man  down  stairs,  and  saw  him  spring 
the  night  latch  and  pass  into  the  street.  Then  I  awoke;  that  is,  my 
body  did,  and  the  other  one  of  me  that  was  watching  all  the  time  disap- 
peared. My  first  concern  was  for  my  valuables,  which  were  found  as  I 
had  left  them  on  retiring.  But  the  dream  had  so  impressed  mo  that  I 
could  not  rid  myself  of  its  ominous  character.  I  was  convinced  that 
there  was  truth  behind  it  and  that  the  scene  I  had  just  witnessed  in 
shadow  pantomime  was  yet  to  be  acted  in  reality. 

This  was  Thursday  midnight,  and  the  following  Sunday  morning  my 
room  was  entered  and  my  valuables  were  stolen,  while  I  was  asleep.  Here 
is  an  interval  of  fifty-six  hours  concerning  incidents  that  are  to  be  a  part 
of  my  future  life  revealed  to  me  in  a  picture  of  startling  impressiveness, 
every  detail  of  which  I  am  led  to  believe  was  subsequently  fulfilled. 
Upon  what  do  I  base  the  belief  that  the  theft  was  consummated  as  re- 
vealed in  the  dream?  By  what  followed — the  recognition  of  the  face 
I  subsequently  discovered,  which  I  had  seen  only  in  my  dream,  and 
which  proved  to  be  that  of  a  criminal  who  had  almost  assassinated  a 
person  about  the  time  of  my  dream. 

The  attempted  murder  and  robbery  occurred  on  Indiana  Avenue,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Twenty-Second  Street,  where  Seeley  —  for  that  was  the 
crimioars  name,  if  my  memory  serves  me  coiTectly  —  lost  a  portion  of 
his  nail  in  contact  with  the  hammer  of  the  pistol.  It  might  have  been 
before  or  after  the  scene  of  which  I  write;  of  that  I  am  not  positive. 
Bat  it  was  about  that  time,  and  I  remember  distinctly  how  the  episode 
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of  the  thumb  nail  struck  me  as  being  connected  in  some  way  with  the 
face  I  had  seen  in  my  dream.  Treat  it  ever  so  lightly,  I  could  not  divorce 
myself  from  the  thought  that  I  should  meet  my  man  face  to  face.  The 
newspaper  report  of  the  robbery  was  very  meagre,  suppressed,  I  sup- 
pose, for  police  advantage,  as  is  frequently  done.  IIow  the  man  entered 
the  house  or  how  he  was  encountered  or  escaped,  tlic  back  files  of  the 
newspapers  could  tell,  but  I  presume  the  great  fire  burned  them  all  up. 
His  name,  I  believe,  was  Robert  Seeley,  and  his  home  Elmira,  New  York. 
He  was  awaiting  trial  during  the  great  fire,  and  what  was  done  with  him 
I  never  knew. 

And  now  for  the  recognition.  Shortly  after  the  affair  of  which  I 
write,  Lydia  Thompson  the  burlesque  actress,  with  a  troupe  of  female 
performers,  appeared  at  the  Grand  Opera  House,  and  Wilbur  F.  Story, 
then  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Tinie.%  published  some  severe  and 
bitter  strictures  on  the  performance,  and  on  Miss  Tliompson  in  partic- 
ular, to  which  she  took  exception  and  expressed  her  disapproval  by 
cowhiding  the  editor  on  the  public  thoroughfare.  This  it  was  which 
took  me  to  the  old  Armory  Building  police  court  to  hear  the  trial,  as 
Mr.  Story  had  Miss  Thompson  arrested.  The  police  judge^s  name  was 
Milliken.  The  building  was  crowded  with  curious  onlookers,  drawn 
thither  by  the  racy  developments  expected  in  a  case  of  this  character, 
no  less  than  on  account  of  the  prominence  of  tlie  individuals.  Among 
the  number  was  the  man  I  sought,  but  of  whose  presence  I  was  entirely 
oblivious  till  my  eye  rested  on  his  evil  countenance,  when  the  recognition 
was  as  convincing  as  though  spoken  from  the  clouds.  There  was  no 
mistaking  my  man;  tliose  eyes  bore  evidence  of  their  owner's  identity, 
and  to  discover  the  broken  nail  would  be  an  additional  corroboration. 
Not  wishing  to  divert  his  attention  from  the  proceedings  or  arouse  his 
suspicion,  I  carelessly  elbowed  my  way  through  the  large  concourse  of 
people  till  I  was  by  his  side.  Then  I  caught  sight  of  the  broken  nail, 
and  this  determined  my  immediate  duty.  Accordingly  I  notified  the 
police  officer.  Captain  Lull  (since  killed  by  the  James  and  Younger  out- 
laws in  Missouri),  and  the  criminal  was  arrested.  Of  coui-se  I  knew  it 
would  be  folly  for  mo  to  base  a  charge  on  the  strength  of  my  evidence, 
as  far  as  I  was  concerned.  But  the  partv  with  whom  the  burglar  had 
the  encounter  was  found,  and  identified  the  robber  as  the  one  with 
whom  he  had  the  affray.  The  chipped  nail  was  in  evidence,  and  played 
its  part;  but  the  delays  of  the  law,  practised  by  cunning  lawyers,  left  it 
in  the  region  of  doubt,  and  1  never  knew  what  became  of  the  man.  Now 
the  time  between  my  dream  and  the  meeting  with  him  in  the  Armory 
Building  was  within  the  limit  of  sixty  to  ninety  days.  I  am  not  exact 
as  to  time,  but  it  was  in  that  vicinity.  Thomas  H.  Bates. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  both  instances  related  above  the 
mind  shadowed  forth  wliat  was  to  take  place  in  the  future,  while 
in  the  case  of  aVfr.  Bates  a  pantomime  "vvas  enacted  over  his  sleep- 
ing body  80  weird  that  the  recollection  of  the  demoniacal  face 
led  to  the  arrest  of  a  criminal.  These  illustrations,  while  incon- 
clusive in  themselves,  and  wanting  in  many  particulars  which  the 
exact  scientist  or  tlic  mind  trained  properly  to  weigh  evidences 
could  desire,  are  valuable  when  taken  with  other  similar  experi- 
ences, many  of  which  complement  them  by  furnishing  the  evi- 
dential elements  absent  in  these  cases.  As  I  have  before  stated, 
we  are  blazing  a  way  through  a  forest  as  yet  little  travelled  ;  the 
trees  we  mark  will  be  of  value  to  those  who  some  day  will  build 
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a  Boble  highway.  Oar  first  concern  is  to  obtain  evidence  and 
weigh  and  sift  it.  Next  it  is  our  duty  to  classify  the  phenomena 
which  has  stood  the  test  of  modern  scientific  methods.  Many 
experiences  are  in  and  of  themselves  of  small  worth,  bat  as  cor- 
roborating others  along  the  same  line  of  research,  or  as  adding  to 
the  sum  of  haman  experiences  in  a  given  domain,  they  possess  a 
real  valae.  As  Hago  rightly  says :  "  The  mission  of  science  is 
to  study  and  sound  everything.  All  human  knowledge  is  but 
picking  and  culling.  To  abandon  psychic  phenomena  to  credulity 
is  to  commit  treason  against  human  reason." 


THE  ASCENT  OP  MAN. 


BY   S.   MILLINGTON  MILLBR,   M.   D. 


There  is  a  secluded  hamlet  on  the  Island  of  Martha's  Yine- 
yard  called  Chilmarth.  One  out  of  every  twenty-five  of  its 
inhabitants  is  deaf.  Many  are  blind  and  some  are  idiots.  Two 
of  the  first  settlers,  twelve  generations  ago,  were  deaf  people. 
This  community,  isolated  from  the  outer,  larger,  pulsing  world, 
has  not  only  retained  its  primitive  customs  and  manners,  but  the 
physical  taint  in  the  original  stock  has  also  produced  a  plenteous 
harvest  of  affliction.  In  one  collateral  branch  deafness  has  oc- 
curred and  disappeared  and  recurred,  with  curious  atavistic 
perseverance.  In  another  collateral  branch  blindness  has  pur- 
sued the  same  wayward  and  yet  persistent  course.  Blindness 
and  deafness  are,  therefore,  not  the  offspring  of  idiocy,  but  each 
defect  has  grown  more  and  more  intense  in  its  particular  line  of 
descent  until  what  was  at  first  only  a  defective  sense,  becomes  a 
deterioration  of  the  entire  central  shrine  of  the  mind,  and  an 
idiot  is  born. 

Chilmarth,  with  its  quaintly  tainted  stock,  kept  isolate  from 
the  infusion  of  new  blood  by  preference  and  by  environment,  is 
a  sort  of  garden  of  affliction.  Into  its  loamy  soil  the  seed  of  the 
noxious  weed  of  disease  was  originally  dropped  by  accident,  and 
not  only  grows  unmolested  by  the  gardener.  Time,  among  the 
flowers  of  health,  but  year  by  year  strangles  and  presses  them 
out,  their  place  being  taken  by  increasing  crops  of  its  own  deadly 
species.  Deaf  cousin  marries  blind  cousin,  or  mce  versa  —  very 
d[istant  cousins,  perhaps,  but  all  bearing  within  their  systems  the 
same  "  fly  in  the  potter's  ointment."  No  fresh,  vigorous,  alien 
blood  is  introduced  from  the  outer  world. 

In  communities  where  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  pre- 
eminent, in  a  religious  sense,  the  marriage  of  any  nearer  than 
fourth  cousins  is  prohibited  by  immemorial  usage.  Thus  does 
that  mighty  pontifical  institution  prevent  the  spread  of  physical 
degeneracy.  But  Chilmarth  and  its  old-fashioned  Puritans  wor- 
ship at  an  entirely  different  shrine. 

At  Elwyn,  near  Media,  Penn.,  some  fifteen  miles  south  of 
Philadelphia,  there  is  an  institution  known  as  the  Pennsylvania 
Institute  for  Feeble  Minded  Children,  which  is  educating  nearly 
one  thousand  mentally  deficient  folk  within  its  walls,  besides 
affording  a  home  to  almost  as  many  more  ^<  castaways  of  the 
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mind."  At  Chilmarth  the  mental  and  physical  progress  is  down- 
wards, and  will  continue  so  to  be  until  some  state  sanitary  regu- 
lation drives  forth  its  male  inhabitants  to  a  modern  "  Rape  of  the 
Sabines."  At  Elwyn  the  course  is  upwards.  Through  its  gates 
is  constantly  tramping  inwards  an  array  of  staring,  soulless  eyes, 
of  flat  or  conical  heads,  of  watery,  open  mouths  —  clumsy,  list- 
less, stupid  soldiers.  After  a  longer  or  shorter  series  of  years 
this  same  array  marches  iorth  again  into  the  world,  equal  and 
often  superior  to  its  average  citizens. 

The  idiot  child  at  its  admission  is  often  much  lower  than  the 
dog  in  the  scale  of  being  —  lower  because  it  utterly  lacks  the 
moral  sense  possessed  by  that  affectionate  animal.  With  this 
perversion  or  absence  of  moral  sense  is  a  greater  or  less  defi- 
ciency of  all  the  senses.  And  this  child  that  has  no  control  over 
the  involuntary  muscles ;  that  notices  no  light  unless  it  be  one  of 
great  intensity  and  brilliancy ;  that  can  stare  the  sun  full  in  the 
face  without  winking ;  that  prefers  salt  to  sugar,  the  smell  of 
assafcBtida  to  the  odor  of  the  rose ;  that  enjoys  having  its  teeth 
pulled  out,  and  is  rapturous  with  the  delight  of  being  pricked 
with  pins ;  that  runs  its  finger  roughly  along  the  sharp  blade  of 
a  razor  and  marvels,  with  curious  eyes,  at  the  sudden  red  flow 
from  its  severed  flesh,  —  this  child  is  put  through  the  same 
physico- mental  exercise  as  that  by  which  Sandow's  muscles  are 
developed.  (Sandow  stimulates  cell  growth  in  his  biceps  by  the 
constant  use  of  dumb  bells  of  gradually  increasing  weight.) 
Harder  and  harder  blows  of  each  particular  sense  are  sent 
through  the  special  afferent  nerves  until  the  gray  matter  cells  of 
the  child's  brain,  whose  function  it  is  to  reconvert  the  energy  of 
sense  into  the  energy  of  thought,  and  that  again  into  the  energy 
of  motions,  are  stimulated  first  into  action  and  then  into  growth. 

The  vocal  chords  of  the  congenitally  deaf  child  sag  like  the 
overtaxed  string  of  a  steel  cross  bow.  But  as  the  child  is  pa- 
tiently and  perseveringly  taught  to  make  the  "  a,  e,  i,  o  and  u  " 
sounds,  and  then  the  consonant  sounds,  and  then  word  sounds, 
the  sagged  chords  tighten  up  and  grow  tense  and  taut.  The  legs 
of  the  bedridden  lose  altogether  in  time  their  power  of  coordinate 
movement,  but  the  sufferer,  health  regained,  may  even  yet  take 
up  his  bed  and  walk  provided  he  become  again  a  baby,  just  lift 
the  knee,  and  tottle  along  with  fear  and  trembling,  at  first,  from 
pillar  to  post.  This  is  just  the  sort  of  slow,  painstaking  educa- 
tion that  after  long  years  lifts  the  idiot  more  or  less  completely 
out  of  the  "twilight  of  the  mind." 

The  brain  of  the  normal  man  is  like  the  thousand-volt  dynamo 
with  endless  layers  and  windings  of  delicate  wire.  The  brain  of 
the  idiot  resembles  the  ten-volt  dynamo  —  coarse  coils  of  wire 
and  fewer  of  them.     The  difference  between  the  wise  and  the 
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foolish  is,  therefore,  only  one  of  comparative  complexity  of  brain 
structure.  Repeated  blows  of  light  sent  through  the  afferent 
nerves  of  sight  to  the  centre  of  sight  in  the  brain  stimulate  more 
and  more  its  uodeveloped,  toneless,  idiot  cells,  cause  the  blood  to 
surge  to  them  and  through  them,  and  finally  recreate  the  sense 
and  thought  of  sight.  Blows  of  sugar-taste  (not  salt  taste)  sent 
repeatedly  through  the  afferent  nerves  of  taste,  produce  the  same 
regenerative  changes  in  the  taste  centre  cells.  The  same  process 
is  pursued  with  the  sense  of  hearing,  of  touch  and  of  smell. 
When  all  these  sense  centres  have  been  not  only  stimulated  but 
developed,  two  other  wanderers  —  mentality  and  moral  sense  — 
come  home  again  and  occupy  the  long  vacant  house. 

This  process  of  mental  development  requires  in  many  cases  an 
endless  series  of  years  for  its  perfection.  In  some  instances  little 
short  of  a  small  eternity  would  be  necessary.  The  lower  the 
type  of  idiot  the  longer  the  period  of  years  and  the  greater  the 
amount  of  devoted  long  suffering  and  patience  required  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher.  Progress  is  slow  at  first  and  rapid  towards 
the  end.  The  only  impossible  factor  in  the  treatment  of  the 
most  aggravated  cases  of  idiocy  is  the  comparatively  limited 
tenure  of  the  average  human  life. 

The  bodies  of  many  of  the  Elwyn  children  upon  admission  are 
of  sadly  low  animal  type,  as  appearance  goes ;  and,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  these  vile  bodies  improve  pari  passu  with  the  mental 
development  (the  cell  stimulation  and  regeneration).  The  hang- 
ing chin  rises,  closing  the  lips;  the  soulless  eyes  sparkle  with 
regained  intellection ;  the  drooping,  listless  walk  disappears ;  the 
brutish  face  softens  and  is  humanized ;  the  fiat  or  conical  head 
shows  a  gradual  and  steady  metamorphosis  of  shape. 

Henry  Drummond,  in  his  fascinating  volume  on  "  Tropical 
Africa,"  says  that  one  can  never  know  how  great  a  man  can 
become  and  how  much  he  can  acquire  until  he  has  seen  how 
little  a  man  can  have  and  of  how  low  a  type  he  can  be  and  still 
be  a  man.  I  have  just  given  two  striking  instances  of  how  a 
neglected  physical  taint  can  lower  man  in  body  and  mind,  and 
how  enlightened  care  and  development  can  take  the  man  thus 
far  lowered,  lift  him  up  again  in  mind  and  body  and  seat  him 
on  a  throne  beside  his  hereditarily  untainted  peers.  The  fact 
which  I  would  demonstrate  is  that  the  human  mind  and  body 
are  mere  dough  in  the  hands  of  intelligent  education  and  sanitary 
oversight ;  that  the  potentiality  of  conscious  mental  endeavor  is 
absolutely  infinite ;  that  Csesars  and  Michael  Angelos  and  Napo- 
leons and  Edisons  have  become  what  they  were,  first  by  finding 
out  what  they  were  best  fitted  to  be,  and  then  by  constantly,  un- 
tiringly, resistlessly  making  themselves  such. 

I  am'  glad  to  say  that  I  am  a  thorough  believer  in  God.     I 
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believe  He  let  the  infinity  of  planetary  and  starry  worlds  swing 
loose  from  His  throne  and  set  them  revolving  in  their  fixed 
orbits,  or  tied  them  fast  in  space,  all  equipped  with  inherent 
physical  law  competent  to  develop  in  time  mind,  of  boundless 
capacity  for  expansion  and  knowledge.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
mechanic  who  makes  a  clock  that  can  "go"  for  ten  million  years 
and  that  has  the  capacity  for  repair  within  its  own  frame,  is  a  far 
mightier  workman  than  he  who  must  call  and  repair  the  clock 
each  week  or  each  year.  If  it  be  true  that  this  capacity  for 
repair  and  for  knowledge  is  the  result  of  the  correlation  of  physi- 
cal forces — is  the  perfect  flower  grown  up  in  long  ages  out  of 
purely  lifeless  and  material  seeds,  I  fail  to  see  why  that  should 
destroy  our  belief  in  a  great  creative  First  Cause  or  Intelligence. 
Rather  would  I  deem  such  marvel  of  His  works  to  be  far  greater 
tribute  to  His  omnipotence. 

I  know  that  the  cultivated  world  at  large  has  an  inherent 
repugnance  to  what  it  regards  as  the  debasing  confusion  of  mind 
with  matter.  I  know  that  the  feelings  of  pure  and  good  people 
are  outraged  by  any  attempt  to  give  publicity  to  stirpictilture^  as 
regards  man  himself.  But  these  thoughts,  pressed  forward  by 
the  perhaps  over  rough  and  possibly  somewhat  brutal  school  of 
"New  Hedonists"  —  Mr.  Grant  Allen  and  others  — cannot  be 
overlooked  by  the  rising  generation ;  they  demand  and  will  gain 
their  regard. 

The  idea  that  the  russet  lichen  which,  ever-living,  grows  on  the 
eternal  rocks,  and  the  "  heir  of  all  the  ages  in  the  foremost  file  of 
time  "  form,  provisionally  speaking,  the  first  and  last  links  of  an 
endless  chain,  abhorrent  when  originally  propounded,  is  now  a 
well  fixed  working  hypothesis  of  the  scientific  world. 

No  one  doubts  that  exquisite  flowers — roses,  chrysanthemums, 
violets  —  can  be  rendered  more  beautiful  and  fragrant  by  seeing 
that  they  are  born  of  physically  perfect  parents  and  that  they 
thrive  on  wholesome  and  strengthening  food  —  the  deftly  min- 
gled soils  through  which  their  dainty  rootlets  wander  in  tireless 
search  for  life.  The  breeder  of  fine  cows  and  horses  and  dogs, 
develops  the  perfect  stock  by  exactly  the  same  watchfulness  over 
parentage,  food  supply  and  general  environment.  What  mawk- 
ish sentimentality  shall  draw  the  line  at  man,  the  top  and  crown 
of  things?  If  he  be  dwarfed,  weak-minded,  miserable,  how  shall 
humanity  advance  ? 

Here  is  the  case  of  a  primitive  people,  disease  tainted  at  the 
start,  who  go  on  marrpng  and  intermarrying  with  disease,  making 
no  effort  to  introduce  pure  and  revivifying  blood.  What  is  the 
inevitable  result?  The  race  becomes  more  and  more  vitiated. 
The  octopus  of  affliction  stretches  its  skinny,  clammy  arnjs  every 
whither  and  enfolds  an  army  of  disease  and  idiocy.     Does  it  not 
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follow  that  if  a  perfect  woman  had  been  selected  as  the  wife  for 
that  originally  deaf  man,  the  offspring  of  such  marriage  would 
have  been  improved ;  and  if  the  improved  son  also  marry  a  like 
high  type,  will  not  the  improvement  continue  until  the  taint  is 
absolutely  ejected  from  the  stock  ?  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the 
government  to  lift  up  its  children  in  body  and  mind  ? 

If  drunkenness  be  an  ineradicable  disease  of  mankind,  is  it  not 
the  merest  horse  sense  that  marriage  between  drunkards  be  for- 
bidden by  law  ? 

Eleven  years  ago  Dr.  Abraham  Bell,  the  inventor  of  the  Bell 
tele[)hone,  published  a  series  of  statistics  showing  that  one-third 
(and  he  tells  me  that  the  ratio  is  actually  much  higher)  of  the 
children  resulting  from  the  intermarriage  of  deaf  mutes  are  con- 
genitally  deaf;  that  such  marriages  are  giving  rise  to  a  deaf  and 
dumb  species  of  the  human  race.  Since  then  the  national  census 
has  collected  even  more  convincing  data.  Is  it  not,  therefore, 
plainly  shown  that  a  law  should  be  enacted  requiring  that  all 
deaf  mutes  in  America  be  instructed  by  the  oral  method,  which 
teaches  them  to  talk  and  so  to  mingle  without  disability  in  gen- 
eral society ;  that  they  shall  no  longer  be  taught  by  the  manual 
sign  alphabet  system,  which  renders  them  isolate  as  a  class  by 
themselves,  which  makes  the  writing  pad  their  only  means  of 
communication  with  the  world  at  large  ? 

What  humanity  needs  in  many  directions  is  prevention.  They 
need  to  be  prevented  from  reaching  that  condition  where  treat- 
ment is  necessary.  Prevention  is  the  sphere  and  jurisdiction  of 
government  and  law. 

The  illustrations  of  my  theme  start  up  on  all  sides.  The  inev- 
itable results  of  their  neglect  are  filling  insane  asylums,  prisons 
and  institutions  for  the  feeble  minded  and  blind  each  day.  Their 
use  by  the  intelligent  individual  who  knows  his  powers  and  de- 
velops them  with  the  resistless  power  of  his  will  is  creating 
Tennysons  and  Sandows  and  Kants  and  Goethes  and  Meissoniers 
every  day. 

If  it  be  the  body,  strong,  simple  food  is  taken  at  regular  inter- 
vals. The  muscle  cells  are  stimulated  and  their  little  individual 
life  intensified  by  constant  and  intelligent  education.  By  this 
word  I  mean  a  building  up  and  a  drawing  forth  of  their  powers. 
If  it  be  the  mind  to  be  improved  in  its  grasp  and  enlarged  in  its 
powers,  style  is  acquired  by  studying  the  great  masters  of  mov- 
ing and  correct  grammar.  Forcible  and  illustrative  similes  and 
metaphors  are  garnered  from  all  the  book  lore  of  the  past. 
Readiness  and  afHuency  in  writing  is  acquired  by  forcing  one's 
self  to  write  at  all  seasons  and  by /tf«^m^  through  that  first  period 
of  slugglish  thought  and  dammed-up  utterance,  which  always  in- 
tervenes, but  which  so  rapidly  disappears. 
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Food,  again,  is  of  infinite  assistance  in  rendering  the  mind  a 
ready  and  reliable  instrument.  A  steady  diet  of  fish  and  oysters 
is  well  authenticated  as  a  fosterer  of  brain  power  and  mental 
clearness.  That  this  diet  stimulates  the  reproductive  organs 
pari  passu  is  a  clear  proof  that  man's  mental  and  bodily  pro- 
ductiveness are  intended  to  be  the  twin  steeds  which  successfully 
pull  his  chariot  of  self  to  the  goal  of 'life's  race. 

Diplomacy  smdjifiesse  are  the  sine  qua  non  of  permanent  suc- 
cess in  life.  How  are  they  to  be  acquired  ?  Take  the  subtle,  adroit 
Hindoo  as  a  guide.  When  he  has  something  to  gain  from  an- 
other man  —  some  assistanc-e  to  secure,  some  favor  to  ask — he 
studies  first  the  character  and  then  the  mood  of  his  acquaintance 
t>r  vis-a-vis.  When  he  has  mastered  its  intricacies  by  judicious 
and  sympathetic  questioning,  he  makes  himself  a  part  of  his  ac- 
quaintance—  shows  how  his  interests  may  be  forivarded  by 
acquiescence  in  his  own  wishes,  makes  the  man  his  friend,  helps 
him  when  he  wants  help,  renders  the  benefits  to  be  secured 
mutual,  and  takes  good  care  that  his  point  gained  shall  be  the 
starting  post  for  a  long  series  of  mutually  beneficial  operations. 
Is  not  his  success  utterly  dependent  upon  the  wise  and  constant 
development  of  opportunities  ? 

Napoleon  beside  an  idiot  —  not  even  such  an  afiUnity  of  ex- 
tremes can  typify  the  untold  potentialities  of  conscious  and 
mechanical  improvement  in  the  mind  and  body  of  man. 
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Having  considered  in  a  previous  paper  the  law  of  vibratory 
forces  as  operative  between  soul  and  soul,  a  study  of  its  exercise 
in  one's  individual  economy  logically  follows.  But  it  is  clearly 
impossible  for  spiritual  development  to  be  selfish,  because  no 
limitation  can  enclose  it.  Egotism  is  existent  only  on  the 
sensuous  plane.  The  higher  unfoldment,  in  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  is  an  upliftment  out  of  one's  narrow,  baser  selfhood. 
Ideal  soul  development  in  the  individual  is  a  work  that  concerns 
all  humanity.  EfPort  for  the  true  self  and  that  directly  in  behalf 
of  others,  are  only  two  different  sides  of  one  process. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  "  The  Dynamics  of  Mind  "  thought- 
vibrations  were  presented  as  unlimited  in  their  scope  and 
potency.  But  great  power  is  valueless  unless  it  be  harnessed 
and  directed.  Steam,  electricity  and  even  the  abounding  water- 
falls of  nature  signify  nothing  to  man  until  he  intelligently 
grasps  their  laws,  and  through  compliance  therewith,  conmiands 
them.  It  is  a  question  of  concordant  vibration.  The  competent 
engineer  mentally  vibrates  with  his  engine  or  dynamo  and  mul- 
tiplies his  accomplishment  a  thousand-fold,  while  the  ignorant 
meddler  not  only  does  not  increase  his  product  but  through  an 
inherent  judgment  sufEers  penalty.  Everything  he  employs  is 
good,  but  there  is  misplacement. 

All  energy  being  primarily  divine  and  normal,  there  can  be 
no  evil  forces.  Those  which  seem  so  wear  that  aspect,  to  us, 
from  ignorant  misdirection.  Street  sweepings  may  be  valuable 
as  fertilizing  material,  and  for  that  purpose  are  clean,  but  when 
misplaced  they  are  unclean  to  us  though  not  so  in  themselves. 

But  this  law  of  universal  goodness  is  not  limited  to  the  mate- 
rial or  objective  realm.  The  forces  of  mind  are  all  beneficent. 
The  skill,  patience  and  persistence  of  a  thief  are  excellent,  but 
they  are  subjectively  distorted  or  turned  into  a  wrong  channel. 
This  doctrine  comes  from  no  fine-spun  metaphysical  distinction 
but  is  basic  and  vital  in  its  final  analysis.  There  is  no  ''  evil " 
as  an  objective  entity.  If  there  were  the  Infinite  Intelligence 
created  that  which  is  contrary  to  Himself,  His  laws  and  methods ; 
an  unthinkable  supposition. 

Law  is  both  universal  and  beneficent,  but  owing  to  materialis- 
tic fogginess  the  latter  has  been  scantily  recognized.    Even  the 
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pain  and  penalty  which  are  linked  to  non-conformity  to  law  are 
good,  not  ideally  but  provisionally  as  they  appear.  They  rise  up 
as  educational  monitors.  When  deeply  comprehended  the  higher 
evolutionary  philosophy  involves  an  unlimited  optimism  upon 
every  plane  of  manifestation. 

Ignorance  of  law  rather  than  inherent  depravity  is  responsi- 
ble for  all  the  woes  of  humanity.  In  proportion  as  the  estab- 
lished order  is  truly  interpreted,  ills  will  disappear.  Law  is  not 
that  which  is  artificially  imposed  from  without,  but  what  is  in- 
scribed in  man's  constitution.  The  Decalogue  and  even  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  are  woven  into  the  fabric  of  his  being,  so 
that  violence  to  them  is  harmful  to  him.  His  real  concern  is 
with  what  is  within.  As  with  the  "  prodigal,"  pain  and  penalty 
bring  men  to  themselves  —  that  is,  to  the  deeper,  real  individu- 
ality, which  is  virtually  the  "  Father's  house." 

•The  regal  dynamics  of  man's  inner  being  have  been  wastefully 
neglected  and  squandered,  while  he  has  incessantly  pursued  ob- 
jective phenomena  which  are  only  symptomatic  and  petty  by 
comparison.  Human  vibrations  have  been  disorderly  and  out 
of  rhythm  with  the  cosmic  order.  This  has  introduced  con- 
fusion and  chaos.  Instead  of  multiplied  power,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  skilful  engineer,  we  have  been  ignorant  meddlers,  with  dis- 
astrous results.  Human  activity  in  unison  with  tlie  divine 
chords  would  have  infinite  backing  and  endorsement.  Such  co- 
operation would  carry  the  belts  of  our  machinery  to  the  "  power- 
house "  of  the  Universe.  Limitations  would  thereby  be  pushed 
wellnigh  out  of  sight. 

But  to  give  these  transcendent  principles  more  specific  appli- 
cation to  the  subject  in  hand,  we  may  consider,  first,  the  potency 
of  suggestion  or  intelligent  thought-action  upon  mental  and 
physical  conditions  and  expressions,  and,  second,  their  rational 
working  means  and  methods. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  adduce  a  few  well-known  proofs  and 
illustrations  to  indicate  the  wonderful  —  formerly  called  mira- 
culous —  power  of  the  individual  mind  over  the  physical  organ- 
ism. Marked  phenomena  have  been  rather  infrequent  because 
powerful  concentration  has  generally  been  haphazard,  unscien- 
tific or  superstitious,  working  in  the  direction  of  harm  instead  of 
good.  Its  law  having  been  mistaken,  this  mighty  force  has  been 
misused  and  entirely  misinterpreted. 

Perhaps  there  are  no  more  siixnilicant  examples  of  the  dynam- 
ics of  suggestion  in  history,  than  those  experiences  known  as 
stigmatization.  Like  everything  else  not  superficially  evident  it 
was  rated  as  "  supernatural."  The  term,  as  most  persons  are 
aware,  refers  to  marks,  tattoos  or  scars  branded  upon  the  body, 
corresponding  to  the  wounds  believed  to  have  been  inflicted  upon 
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Jesus  at  the  crucifixion.  The  graphic  realism  of  art  as  employed 
in  the  Roitian  Catholic  church  all  through  the  centuries,  and 
which  still  continues  to  some  extent,  especially  in  Italy,  Austria, 
Bavaria  and  Spain,  produced  vivid  mental  pictures  of  the  pas- 
sion. A  crucifix  held  before  the  eyes,  adored,  kissed  and  con- 
centrated upon  by  sensitive  and  highly-wrought  natures,  tended 
powerfully  towards  physical  outpicturing  as  a  natural  and  logical 
result.     Such  manifestations  were  denominated  miracles. 

The  first  positive  historic  example  which  is  beyond  a  doubt  is 
that  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  (Sept.  15,  1224).  While  intensely 
meditating  upon  the  tragedy  of  Calvary  in  his  cell  on  Mount 
Alverno,  wounds  appeared  upon  his  body.  There  were  five 
deep  scars,  those  upon  the  hands  and  feet  having  the  appearance 
of  nails  thrust  through  and  a  severe  one  in  the  side  which  occa- 
sionally bled.  These  facts  are  attested  by  his  reliable  biog- 
raphers, Thomas  of  Celano  and  Bonaventura  and  also  by  Pope 
Alexander  IV.,  who  with  many  other  witnesses  declare  that  they 
had  seen  them,  both  before  and  after  his  death.  A  similar  phe- 
nomenon occurred  in  the  next  century  in  the  case  of  St.  Cath- 
erine of  Siena,  a  sister  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominic.  It  seems 
probable  that  St.  Paul's  declaratian,  "  I  bear  in  my  body  the 
stigmata  of  Jesus,"  has  the  same  significance,  but  of  this  there 
is  no  collateral  evidence.  Beginning  with  St.  Francis,  and  com- 
ing down  to  the  present  time,  there  are  about  ninety  well-authen- 
ticated cases  of  stigmatization  on  record,  of  which  eighteen  were 
males  and  seventy-two  were  females.  Generally  the  order  of 
infliction  was  the  same  as  that  recorded  of  the  crucifixion,  the 
first  token  being  a  bloody  sweat,  followed  by  scars  of  the  thorny 
coronation,  then  the  hand  and  foot  wounds,  that  of  the  side 
being  last. 

The  stigmatization  of  the  nun,  Veronica  Giuliana  (1696)  was 
remarkable.  She  drew  upon  a  paper  an  outline  of  the  images 
which  she  said  had  been  engraved  upon  her  heart.  After  her 
death  (1727)  SLpost  mortem  made  by  Professor  Gentile  and  Dr. 
Bordiga  revealed  in  deep  outlines  the  cross,  scourge,  etc.,  upon 
the  right  side  of  that  organ.  Other  cases  are  also  recorded  of 
heart- marking  when  no  scars  appeared  upon  the  surface.  In 
still  others,  very  severe  pains  were  locally  experienced  without 
any  marks. 

A  young  woman  in  Saxony  (1 820)  was  subject  to  stigmatic 
trance.  She  appeared  as  if  dead  on  Good  Friday  and  revived 
on  Easter  Sunday. 

The  stigmata  have  appeared  sometimes  in  colored  circles  of 
various  hues,  often  of  blackish  gray  and  sometimes  in  rose-col- 
ored patches.  In  many  c^es  the  scars  and  even  bleeding  would 
occur  on  Good  Friday  and  disappear  on  the  Easter  Sunday  fol- 
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lowing.  Space  will  not  permit  of  more  detail,  though  much  might 
be  given  which  is  richly  suggestive.  Stigmata  that  have  occurred 
in  recent  times,  minutely  recorded,  and  well-known  in  medical 
annals,  have  merely  been  classed  as  remarkable  or  abnormal  by 
conventional  science,  and  thus  dismissed.  Intelligently  to  turn 
such  herculean  mental  forces  in  the  opposite  and  beneficent  di- 
rection seems  not  to  have  been  thought  of  because  the  law  of 
operation  was  not  grasped.  The  time  had  not  arrived.  The 
theology  that  reigned  supreme  insisted  that  God  operated  capri- 
ciously, spasmodically  and  with  the  special  favoritism  of  an  Ori- 
ental monarch,  and  no  one  dared  or  was  able  to  interpret  truly 
the  beautiful,  orderly  divine  economy,  through  events  and  mani- 
festations. So  abnormal  were  the  supposed  highest  ideals  of 
spiritual  development  that  stigmatic  pains  and  wounds  were  re- 
garded as  special  tokens  of  divine  favor.  But  to  gaze  absorbedly 
upon  the  placid,  beneficent  portraiture  of  the  Christ  as  repre- 
sented by  some  of  the  modern  artistic  ideals  would  have  been 
beautifying,  uplifting  and  spiritualizing  in  the  highest  degree. 

A  limited  and  unconscious  employment  of  the  law  of  mental 
causation  has  appeared  in  the  occasional  outcropping  of  «' mirac- 
ulous healing"  all  through  the  ages,  and  still  continues  at  vari- 
ous shrines  and  holy  places,  and  from  contact  with  sacred  relics. 
A  noble  instance  is  found  in  the  power  attributed  to  the  Bambino 
(image  of  the  infant  Jesus)  which  is  contained  in  the  Church 
St.  Marie  in  Araceli,  Rome.  This  little  bejewelled  image  is 
invoked  and  revered  and  conveyed  to  the  houses  of  wealthy 
Roman  citizens  in  cases  of  dangerous  illness  with  remarkable 
results.  Numerous  cures  at  Lourdes  and  Traves  in  France  are 
well  known  and  admitted  by  all  who  have  given  the  matter  any 
careful  investigation.  To  indulge  in  any  general  denial  of  the 
manifestations  that  have  been  noted  —  which  comprise  but  a 
mere  fraction  of  those  upon  record  —  would  indicate  either  ig- 
norance or  a  most  irrational  disbelief  of  evidence  that  is  almost 
without  limit.  The  facts  are  undoubted.  It  is  only  the  modus 
operandi  that  has  been  misinterpreted. 

It  is  strange  that  the  devout  Romanist  should  feel  that  he 
honored  God  less  by  believing  that  He  worked  through  the 
orderly  laws  of  the  human  mind  than  by  external  and, disorderly 
interposition.  That  quality  in  man  which  craves  a  magical  and 
dramatic  divine  manifestation  rather  than  one  which  is  intelligi- 
ble and  scientific,  is  largely  responsible  for  keeping  the  world  in 
thraldom.  How  transcendent  a  Deity  whose  activities  are  beau- 
tifully regular  I  Our  brethren  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  will 
doubtless  gradually  approach  such  a  reasonable  position.  The 
conservative  Orthodox  Protestant  is  not  much  more  logical,  the 
main  difference  being  that  he  dates  his  <<  miracles  "  farther  back. 
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The  Greek  ohuroh  has  also  had  its  "  miraculous  healings  "  and 
they  are  still  extant. 

Nothing  else  would  so  powerfully  hasten  the  long  hoped  for 
reconciliation  between  science  and  religion,  as  a  fuller  and 
deeper  interpretation  of  law.  Religion  must  become  scientific 
and  reasonable,  and  science  must  broaden  its  vision  and  include 
the  immaterial  and  spiritual  realm.  By  such  a  consummation 
both  would  gain,  each  being  endorsed  by  its  true  counterpart. 

The  possible  intensity  of  the  energy  of  mental  states  is  demon- 
strated in  many  of  the  phenomena  of  hypnotic  suggestion.  One 
notable  experiment  is  the  production  of  rubification  and  vesica- 
tion upon  the  surface  of  the  body.  Red  or  blistered  letters, 
names  or  designs  are  marked  upon  the  arm  of  a  subject,  follow- 
ing the  simple  tracing  with  a  pencil  or  even  the  finger. 

The  power  of  discordant  emotional  force  to  turn  the  hair 
suddenly  white,  to  poison  the^mother's  milk,  to  produce  disease 
and  even  death,  under  various  conditions,  is  too  familiar  to 
require  mention,  but  may  be  noted  as  sufficient  in  itself  to 
confirm  a  principle  that  receives  proof  in  such  innumerable 
directions.  But  while  the  disastrous  influence  of  such  discordant 
emotions  as  fear,  grief,  anger,  anxiety  and  depression  for  pulling 
down  the  physical  tissues  has  long  been  known  merely  as  a  fact, 
the  process  has  remained  uninterpreted,  and  the  positive  benefits 
which  accompany  their  opposites  have  been  unappreciated  or 
ignored. 

But  as  if  to  heap  up  evidence,  ^'  Ossa  on  Pelion,"  as  to  the 
normal  kingship  of  the  mind,  come  the  latest  developments  of 
physical  science  itself,  as  a  counter-confirmation.  Experiments 
in  the  laboratories  of  psycho-physicists  —  notably  those  of  Prof. 
Elmer  Gates,  who  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  governmental  de- 
partment in  this  line  of  scientific  research  at  Washington  — 
prove  that  chemistry  completely  demonstrates  the  doctrine  that 
all  causative  forces  are  mental.  The  most  sensitive  tests  and 
analyses  show  that  distinct  corresponding  products  appear  with 
unwavering  certainty  in  the  physical  organism  as  a  sequence  to 
specific  mental  conditions.  Those  which  are  bad,  negative  and 
inharmonious  produce  a  specific  poisonous  element  in  the  bodily 
economy.  Contrariwise,  good,  harmonious  and  spiritual  thinking 
fruits  in  products  that  are  vitally  helpful  and  nourishing.  These 
are  detected  and  severally  recognized  in  the  perspiration,  secre- 
tions and  circulation  of  the  individual.  About  forty  of  the  good 
and  as  many  of  the  harmful  have  been  identified. 

Virtue  and  vice,  purity  and  impurity,  spirituality  and  carnality, 
confidence  and  fear,  love  and  hate,  joy  and  grief,  all  through 
irrepealable  law  translate  their  respective  qualities  into  flesh, 
bloody  bone  and  sinew.    Every  possible  thought-energy  presses 
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for  material  expression.  But  the  mixture  of  unlike  materials,  the 
interminable  complexity  of  the  process,  together  with  its  appar- 
ent slowness  under  ordinary  conditions,  have  hidden  the  law 
£rom  superficial  observation.  The  subtle  shadings  of  heredity 
also  form  another  deeply  involved  element.  But  perhaps,  more 
than  all,  prevailing  materialism,  which  views  the  body  as  the 
real  basis  of  man,  is  responsible  for  spiritual  color-blindness  and 
ignorance. 

Having  found  that  thought-energy,  heretofore  so  lightly 
regarded,  is  a  tremendous  power  for  good  or  evil,  physically, 
mentally  and  spiritually,  a  most  vital  problem  presents  itself  to 
every  individual.     How  can  I  control  my  thinking  ? 

Within  the  mental  chambers  of  every  person  there  linger,  not 
only  some  of  those  emotions  commonly  classed  as  sinful,  but  also 
a  host  of  indefinable  fears,  spectres,  imaginings,  forebodings  and 
morbid  depressions  which  we  would  fain  dismiss  if  we  could,  but 
find  it  impossible.  They  are  the  "  skeletons  in  our  closets,"  of 
whose  existence  even  our  most  intimate  friends  are  unaware. 
We  do  not  wish  to  give  these  intruders  shelter,  but  are  unable 
either  to  drive  them  out  or  to  coax  them  to  leave.  They  vary 
in  every  mind,  but  none  are  entirely  exempt.  Sometimes  they 
are  so  intolerable  that  almost  any  price  would  be  paid  for  their 
removal.  And  now  added  to  all  this  host  of  mental  disturbances 
comes  the  positive  knowledge  that  they  are  also  working  silent 
destruction  in  the  physical  organism.  Well  may  one  cry  out, 
"  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved ? "  Saved  from  what?  From  my 
thoughts;  from  a 'mass  of  distorted  mental  pictures  which  seem 
to  be  myself;  from  the  only  thing  in  the  universe  that  really 
can  harm  me. 

But  before  attempting  to  show  the  way  of  salvation,  we  may 
suggest  that  these  seeming  antagonists  are  in  the  deepest  degree 
beneficent.  What  a  paradox !  They  are  in  reality  the  kindly 
chastisements  that  come  to  drive  us  from  our  discordant  mate- 
rialism into  a  higher  and  spiritual  self-consciousness.  They 
make  ns  uncomfortable  until  we  learn  their  lesson.  They  are 
the  "consuming  fire"  which  burns  up  the  "wood,  hay  and  stub- 
ble," but  leaves  the  divine  individuality  —  the  real  self — not 
only  unharmed  but  purified.  We  feel  the  flames  just  in  the  pro- 
portion that  we  think  ourselves  to  be  material  rather  than  spir- 
itual beings.  They  come  to  release  us  from  a  subjective  prison 
which  we  have  unwittingly  built  out  of  self-made  materials. 
We  may  as  well  use  a  plain,  old-fashioned  term  and  call  them 
hell.  But  this  state  of  consciousness  is  the  most  powerful  evolu- 
tionary pushing  force  in  existence.  Nothing  less  could  prevent 
a  peaceful  reconciliation  with  sin  and  evil. 

Ab  a  negative  answer  to  the  question  of  the  way  of  salvation 
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from  Bubjective  abominations,  it  may  at  first  be  suggested  that 
no  bargain  can  be  made  with  any  objective  or  historic  creed  or 
ordinance  for  deliverance.  Neither  can  we  drive  out  or  will 
away  our  unwholesome  mental  guests.  Ten  men  cannot  drive 
darkness  out  of  a  room,  but  the  hand  of  a  child  may  raise  a  cur- 
tain and  the  light  will  do  the  work.  Displacement  is  the  law. 
Truth  casts  out  error.  How  can  this  be  applied  ?  Through  the 
normal  use  of  the  divine  creative  thinking  faculty.  But  the 
average  man  says  that  he  "  cannot  control  or  concentrate  this 
energy."  Pray  when  has  he  made  any  systematic  effort?  He 
will  spend  years  of  time  and  no  end  of  effort  to  educate  himself 
on  the  surface,  but  can  hardly  afford  hours  to  scientific 
thought- training. 

As  a  rule  thought  is  diffuse,  undirected  and  open  to  all  the  de- 
pressing and  discordant  material  which  floats  by.  It  may  be 
compared  to  an  unbroken  colt  without  bit  or  bridle.  But  it  can 
be  educated  and  made  docile.  Auto-suggestion  and  concentra- 
tion can  be  intelligently  introduced  into  everyday  life.  Through 
their  judicious  employment,  the  ills,  spectres,  beliefs  of  evil  and 
disorders  of  mind  and  body  may  be  crowded  out  of  the  con- 
sciousness, and  finally,  as  a  natural  result,  vanish  from  outward 
expression.  Daily  psycho-gymnastics  is  needed  and  is  as  impor- 
tant as  physical  exercise.  There  should  be  intelligent  and  con- 
centrated self-suggestions,  that  ideals — like  health,  harmony  and 
everything  good  —  are  a  present  possession^  and  this  attitude  of 
mind,  firmly  held,  in  due  time  will  bring  them  into  outward  man- 
ifestation. Contrary  outward  appearances  and  physical  sensa- 
tions must  be  held  in  abeyance.  The  work  is  back  of  these  for 
they  are  resultant.  The  inmost  and  real  is  already  perfect  but 
we  are  unaware  of  it.  When  we  therefore  affirm  this  fact  and 
dwell  upon  it  we  have  the  potential  and  ideal  truth,  sensations 
and  surface  indications  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  The 
grandest  claims  must  be  made  as  already  existent  and  held  to 
until  outwardly  actualized.  Such  thought-energy  is  not  irra- 
tional but  reasonable  for  it  is  in  accord  with  law.  Until  it  is 
creatively  used,  as  indicated,  its  sublime  force  is  squandered  or 
worse. 

To  illustrate  the  principle  more  concretely,  let  us  suppose  that 
one  arises  in  the  morning  and  physical  sensation  says,  '^  You  are 
ill,"  or  "  You  are  very  weak."  Acquiescence  on  his  part  and  that 
of  his  friends  is  a  surrender  to  the  body,  a  positive  servitude. 
He  is  a  vassal,  and  no  less  so  because  this  condition  is  so  uni- 
versal. Rather  he  should  at  once  turn  the  most  intense  thought- 
vibrations  in  the  opposite  direction.  lie  may  with  firm  emphasis 
reply  mentally — and  if  circumstances  are  favorable  articulate  the 
same  —  "  I "  (the  real  ego)  "am  well,"     *'  I  am  strong."     "  I  am 
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whole."  "Zam  soul."  "I  will  rule  the  body."  "I  vibrate  in 
harmony  with  the  Universal  Strength  and  open  my  whole  nature 
to  it."  Let  him  repeat  these  and  similar  ideals,  even  mechanic- 
ally, and  they  will  gradually  change  his  consciousness  concerning 
himself.  As  a  "living  soul,"  through  a  normal  use  of  his  inher- 
ent forces,  he  thus  triumphs  over  animal  sensation.  He  assumes 
the  rule  of  his  own  rightful  kingdom.  The  principle  is  capable 
of  endless  forms  and  applications  of  which  the  above  is  but  a 
suggestion.  Can  any  one  do  this  thoroughly  and  successfully 
the  first  time?  As  well  ask  if  a  common  laborer  can  make  a  fine 
dress-coat  without  practice.  The  law  of  development  is  gradual, 
or  rather  not  the  law  but  the  human  knowledge  of  its  application. 
"  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty." 

Positive  entities  like  health,  harmony,  goodness,  strength, 
love  and  spirituality  must  be  installed  in  the  consciousness 
through  the  normal  formative  power  of  thought.  Negatives  — 
which  are  not  entities  but  only  deficiencies  —  like  weakness,  dis- 
order, in  harmony,  disease,  .malice  and  fear,  are  to  be  displaced, 
to  gradually  become  unfamiliar,  and  finally  and  ideally  unreal. 
fiut  when  positive  conditions  become  a  habit  so  that  a  permanent 
attitude  of  mind  is  attained,  cures  should  become  unnecessary 
because  there  will  be  nothing  to  cure.  The  practice  of  mental 
gymnastics  should  begin  at  once  while  one  is  well  in  order  to 
prevent  remedial  necessities  in  the  future. 

Let  us  now  briefly  outline  the  modus  operandi  of  a  thought- 
development,  which  if  begun  and  persevered  in  will  repay  one 
for  the  effort  a  hundred-fold.  Take  some  available  hour  each 
day  and  restfully  and  quietly  be  alone  in  the  silence.  Bar  out 
the  external  world,  with  all  its  thoughts  and  anxieties,  and  retire 
in  consciousness  into  the  innermost  sanctuary  of  soul  —  the 
meeting  place  of  the  divine  and  the  human.  Rivet  and  focalize 
the  mind  upon  one  of  the  highest  and  most  needed  ideals,  affirm- 
ing its  presence,  and  hold  it  there.  If  weariness  ensues,  alternate 
with  the  most  relaxed  and  thorough  passivity,  simply  letting  the 
good  flow  in.  If  inconvenient  during  the  day,  any  wakeful 
period  after  retiring  at  night  will  answer  an  excellent  purpose. 
But  in  addition  to  its  restorative  influences  it  will  grow  to  be  a 
real  mental  and  spiritual  banquet  —  the  most  delightful  of  all  the 
experiences  of  life. 

Besides  the  positive  ideals  before  named  there  are  some  greater 
and  more  purely  spiritual  in  character,  and  they  virtually  include 
all  other  good  things  which  are  below  them  in  grade.  We  ven- 
ture to  hint  at  a  few :  I  am  at  one  with  the  Eternal  Goodness. 
I  am  filled  with  the  Universal  Spirit.  "  In  Him  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being."  I  project  thought-vibrations  of  love 
to  God  and  all  humanity.     All  is  good.     I  recognize  the  divine 
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in  me  as  my  real  ego.  I  deny  the  bondage  of  matter ;  I  am 
spirit;  I  rule.  I  am  pure,  strong,  well — ideally  whole.  "All 
things  are  yours." 

Through  concentration  these  healing  and  uplifting  truths  are 
engraven  upon  the  consciousness  in  a  vastly  deeper  degree  than 
by  mere  ordinary  surface  thinking.  The  individual  not  merely 
thinks  them  but  gives  himself  to  them. 

The  contemplation  of  pure  and  elevating  works  of  art,  espe- 
cially a  placid,  spiritual  type  of  portraiture,  is  also  very  helpful 
as  a  prolonged  suggestive  exercise.  In  the  same  way,  visible 
mottoes,  graphic  and  positively  ideal  in  character,  are  excellent 
to  dwell  upon.  Through  the  medium  of  the  eye,  by  exposure, 
their  truth  becomes  photographed  upon  the  deep,  living  con- 
sciousness. 

We  become  or  grow  like  what  we  mentally  live  with.  Shall 
we  choose  beauty  and  wholeness  or  deformity  and  disease?  We 
do  not  desire  suftering  and  stigmata^  but  the  true,  living,  joyful, 
Christly  perfection. 

The  results  of  a  six  months'  trial  of  pure,  scientific  mental 
gymnastics  will  be  both  a  surprise  and  a  delight.  It  will  greatly 
enrich  life  upon  all  of  its  normal  planes  of  activity,  including  those 
of  art,  science,  literature  and  business.  It  will  be  a  veritable 
revelation  to  victims  of  insomnia,  dyspepsia,  nervous  prostration 
and  pessimistic  depression,  not  to  mention  numerous  other  mental 
and  physical  infelicities.  It  is  an  accessible  realm  to  rich  and 
poor,  high  and  low.  It  costs  only  earnest,  ceaseless  effort.  Any 
truly  scientific  use  of  the  dynamics  of  thought  becomes  all-inclu- 
sive. It  puts  forces  into  human  hands  which  reach  out  indefi- 
nitely in  every  direction.  It  is  the  golden  sceptre  that  man  may 
grasp  and  wield  over  the  kingdoms  within  and  around  him. 
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HIGHER  CRITICISM  AS  VIEWED  BY  A 

LIBERAL  SCHOLAR. 


BY   J.    H.    LONG,   A.   M.,   LL.B. 


No  one  can  fail  to  be  struck  Avith  the  increased  interest  taken 
in  the  critical  study  of  the  Bible  during  the  last  few  years.  More 
pressing  than  the  question,  What  think  ye  of  Christ?  is  that 
other  question,  What  think  ye  of  the  Bible? — more  pressing, 
because  upon  the  answer  given  to  the  latter  depends  so  largely 
that  to  be  given  to  the  former.  Partly  as  result  and  partly  as 
cause  of  this  increased  interest,  there  has  grown  up  what  has 
been  called  the  higher  criticism  of  the  Bible,  by  which  expression 
is  meant  not  so  much  a  study  of  the  accepted  text  as  a  study  of 
the  books  themselves,  their  authenticity  and  genuineness,  .ilong 
with  the  investigation  of  the  far  deeper  problem  of  revelation 
and  inspiration  in  general. 

The  old  criticism  (of  course  the  word  "  criticism  "  is  used  here 
with  't«  original  meaning  of  "  examination  ")  accepted  the  Bible 
for  what  was  claimed  for  it;  it  had  only  to  discover  what  it 
means  as  it  stands.  It  was  a  study  of  texts,  illustrated  by  refer- 
ences to  geography,  history  and  other  branches,  very  much  after 
the  manner  of  the  International  Series  of  Bible  Lessons  used  in 
80  many  Sunday  schools.  The  basis  of  all  its  work  was  that  the 
Bible  is  a  sacred  book,  that  we  have  it  in  its  correct  f<>rm,  and 
that  our  duty  is  merely  to  ascertain  what  it  means.  It  is  the 
correctness  of  these  assumptions  that  the  iiigher  criticism  calls 
into  question. 

But  not  alone  to  the  Scriptures  has  this  method  of  study  been 
applied.  It  has  been  used,  very  successfully,  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  Assyrian,  Babylonian  and  Egyptian  history ;  in  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  the  authorship  of  the  Homeric  poems;  and 
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in  many  another  field  of  antiquarian  research.  Moreover,  the 
method  of  this  criticism  is  merely  that  of  common  sense  and 
thorough  study.  It  is  the  same  method  as  that  employed  in 
geology,  astronomy  and  all  other  sciences  in  which  the  results 
depend  not  so  much  upon  direct  testimony  as  upon  circumstantial 
evidence.  Many  striking  illustrations  of  its  application  in  scien- 
tific work  will  suggest  themselves  to  all  —  none  more  so  than 
those  derived  from  an  investigation  of  the  antiquity  of  man  as 
shown  by  the  presence  in  geological  deposits  of  human  bones  and 
implements. 

To  take  a  few  examples  from  the  Bible  as  illustrations  of  the 
method  of  this  new  science.  We  may  say  "  this  new  science," 
for  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  Bible  students  have 
—  owing  to  the  discovery  of  fresh  records,  the  advance  in  archa^ 
ological  research,  and  so  on  —  possessed  a  foundation  whereon  to 
build.  More  than  that,  the  spirit  of  fair  and  honest  criticism  is 
of  very  recent  birth.  Credulity  and  superstition  have  but 
lately  given  way  to  an  honest  desire  to  know  the  truth  in  Bible 
matters.     But  to  return. 

It  was  at  one  time  universally  believed  that  Moses  was  the 
author  of  the  entire  Pentateuch.  But  we  read  in  the  Pentateuch, 
'^And  the  Canaanite  was  then  in  the  land."  This  must  have 
been  written,  then,  after  the  Canaanite  had  been  driven  out  of 
the  land.  In  Moses'  time,  however,  he  had  not  yet  been  driven 
out.  Again,  ^^  This  man  Moses  was  meek  above  all  the  men  that 
were  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  "  —  a  sentence  which  is  not  very 
likely  to  have  been  written  by  Moses  himself.  Still  less  likely 
was  he  to  have  written  the  detailed  account  of  his  own  death. 
Again,  there  are  in  the  Pentateuch  the  distinct  traces  of  two 
separate  records ;  and  there  are  references  to  customs  and  condi- 
tions of  life  which  we  know  did  not  exist  in  the  time  of  Moses. 
On  these  and  other  grounds  the  higher  criticism  says  definitely 
that  Moses  could  not  have  written  the  entire  Pentateuch. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  the  Bible  becomes  when  viewed  in 
this  new  light,  and  wherein  our  former  conceptions  of  revelation 
and  inspiration  will  be  changed.  In  reference  to  inspiration  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  there  can  be  only  three  theories 
upon  the  subject :  First,  that  of  verbal  inspiration,  which  is,  that 
every  word  of  the  Bible  is  infallibly  correct^  the  direct  revelation 
of  God's  will.  This  theory  is  now  almost  entirely  discarded. 
Indeed,  it  cannot  be  maintained  for  an  instant,  for  this  if  for  no 
other  reason,  that  there  are  in  existence  no  original  documents, 
and  infallibility  has  never  been  claimed  for  revisers,  copyists  or 
translators.  Second,  the  theory  of  "sense"  inspiration,  as  it 
may  be  called.  This  is,  that  although  the  actual  words  may  not 
always  be  free  from  error,  the  general  sense  or  tenor  of  the  Bible 
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18  plain,  and  it  is  in  this  sense  the  word  of  God.  But  is  the 
general  sense,  or  tenor,  always  plain  ?  We  know  that  it  is  not, 
that  commentators  and  churches  have  continually  been  at  vari- 
ance as  to  its  meaning.  To  be  at  all  satisfactory,  according  to 
this  second  theory,  the  Bible  must  have  an  infallible  expounder. 
This  is  the  position  of  the  church  of  Rome.  She  says,  in  effect : 
"  In  this  mazy  labyrinth  there  must  needs  be  an  infallible  guide, 
and  I  am  that  guide.  God  has  given  to  me  the  custody  of  the 
sacred  records ;  I  will  announce  to  the  world  the  interpretation 
thereof."  Romanists  are,  therefore,  free  from  the  difficulties  that 
beset  Protestants  in  this  matter.  Third,  the  theory  held  by 
Unitarians  and  others  who  call  themselves  liberal  Christians; 
which  is  that  the  study  of  the  Bible  is  to  be  carried  on  as  is  that 
of  other  similar  books — in  a  spirit  of  seriousness,  even  reverence, 
but  yet  according  to  the  recognized  canons  of  literary  criticism. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  our  subject  proper,  the  new  view  of  the 
Bible.  We  must  of  course  clearly  understand  what  is  the  old  or 
orthodox  view  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  various  Biblical  books. 
Leaving  out  minor  parts  we  may  say  that  it  is  this.  As  to  the 
Old  Testament :  the  first  five  books  (called  collectively  the  Pen- 
tateuch) were  written  by  Moses ;  the  Psalms,  wholly  or  partly  by 
David ;  Proverbs,  by  Solomon  ;  and  the  prophetical  and  certain 
other  books,  by  the  men  whose  names  they  respectively  bear. 
As  to  the  New  Testament :  the  several  gospels  were  written  by 
the  evangelists ;  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  by  Luke ;  the  epistles, 
unless  otherwise  stated,  by  Paul ;  while  the  Apocalypse,  or  Reve- 
lation, is  the  work  of  St.  John. 

Rev.  W.  C.  Gannett  in  his  book,  "The  Three  Stages  of  a 
Bible's  Life,"  writes  thus  :  — 

In  the  life  of  a  BiWe  there  are  three  stages.  In  the  first  stajje  it  is 
coming  into  being  as  a  nation's  literature.  In  the  second  stage  it  be- 
comes a  divine  revelation,  or  its  equivalent.  In  the  third  stage  it 
becomes  literature  again,  this  time  part  of  the  world's  literature.  In  its 
first  stage  it  is  simply  books;  in  its  second  it  is  the  Bible,  the  sacred 
book,  "  the  Holy  Scriptures" ;  in  its  third  stage  it  becomes  simply  books 
again.  In  its  first  stage  it  is  known  to  be  the  words  of  men;  in  its 
second  it  is  sometimes  thought  to  be  the  very  word  of  God;  in  its  third 
it  is  recognized  again  as  the  words  of  men.  The  first  is  the  age  of  its 
writers;  the  second,  the  age  of  its  believers  or  worshippers;  the  third, 
the  age  of  its  critics  and  truest  appreciators.  The  first  stage  is  apt  to 
be  very  long:  the  Bibles  of  some  nations  have  been  a  thousand  years  and 
more  in  coming  into  being.  The  second,  that  of  its  worshippers,  is  apt 
to  be  still  longer:  the  religions  of  Buddha  and  Confucius,  for  instance, 
are  each  nearly  twenty-five  hundred  years  old,  and  each  of  these  rests 
upon  a  sacred  book.  The  third  stage  lasts  as  long  as  the  world  con- 
tinues to  be  interested  in  the  book." 

There  are  many  illustrations  of  the  truth  of  these  words  ;  for 
example,  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos,  the  Vedas  and  The 
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Tripitakiis;  the  Zendavesta  of  the  ancient  Persians;  the  Classics 
of  Confucius.  The  Koran  of  the  Mohammedan  world  is  in  one 
respect  an  exception  to  this  general  rule ;  for,  although  it  con- 
tains many  old  Arab  sayings  and  legends,  yet  it  sprang  at  one 
bound  from  the  brain  of  Mohammed.  In  its  initial  stage,  there- 
fore, the  Koran  closely  resembles  that  strange  product  of  our 
time,  the  Mormon  Bible.  In  the  last  two  stages,  however,  it  is 
like  the  other  sacred  books  of  the  world.  Now,  the  correctness 
of  the  general  statement  just  quoted,  namely,  that  there  are  three 
eras  in  a  Bible's  life,  is  acknowledged  by  every  one  as  to  all 
Bibles  except  his  own.  His  own  is  a  book  apart,  a  sacred  book. 
"  All  men  think  all  men  mortal  but  themselves." 

Let  us  now  try  to  trace  the  growth  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Moses  lived  about  thirteen  hundred  years  before  Christ.  Books 
to  have  been  written  by  him  must  have  been  written,  therefore, 
about  that  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were  no  sacred  writ- 
ings of  the  Hebrews  at  that  time,  or  even  in  the  time  of  David, 
who  lived  two  hundred  fifty  years  thereafter.  At  the  latter  date, 
that  is,  B.  C.  1050,  there  were  only  a  few  war  songs,  legends, 
church  hymns  and  other  somewhat  fugitive  compositions.  Pass- 
ing over  four  hundred  fifty  years  from  David's  age,  we  come 
to  one  of  the  turning-points  of  Jewish  history,  the  Babylonish 
captivity ;  the  people  of  Israel  being  taken  from  their  own  land 
to  dwell  as  captives  beside  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  Rivers.  But 
in  the  centuries  which  immediately  preceded  the  captivity,  there 
had  arisen  those  wonderful  men,  the  prophets.  (The  office  of 
the  prophets,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  was  not  so.  much  to 
foretell  future  events  as  to  reprove  the  people  for  their  idolatry 
and  general  wickedness.)  Contemporaneously  with  the  prophets 
there  had  arisen  historians  somewhat  akin  to  them;  the  collectors 
of  material  for  future  histories.  At  first  the  legends,  proverbs 
and  traditions  had  been  preserved  only  orally.  But  by  about  the 
year  600  B.  C,  the  date  of  the  captivity,  there  had  been  collected  a 
vast  mass  of  traditional  and  legendary  history,  proverbs,  psalms, 
hymns  and  other  literary  matter,  which  matter  was,  by  this  time, 
largely  in  writing.  It  was,  however,  not  regarded  as  sacred,  not 
selected  or  arranged.  Still  less  was  it  collected  to  fonn  one 
book. 

Captivity  may  act  in  one  of  ttvo  ways  upon  a  people ;  it  may 
crush  out  or  it  may  strengthen  the  national  life,  with  all  implied 
therein.  The  result  depends  upon  the  iibre  of  the  race  and  the 
nature  of  the  captivity.  The  Babylonian  captivity  acted  upon 
the  children  of  Israel  in  the  latter  way;  it  ennobled,  puritied, 
strengthened  them.  "  ]5y  the  waters  of  Babylon  they  sat  down 
and  wept;  they  could  not  sing  the  Lord's  song  in  a  strange  land. 
Theiy  hung  their  har2)s  on  the  willows  in  the  midst  thereof." 
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But  there  can  be  no  captivity  of  the  mind ;  and  these  exiles  had 
behind  them  their  wondrous  history  bright  with  the  light  from 
Sinai  and  the  pillar  of  tire,  and  before  them  that  promised  day 
when  their  seed  should  be  in  number  as  the  sand  on  the  seashore 
and  as  the  stars  in  heaven  for  multitude. 

It  was  during  this  era  that  there  arose  the  three  great  proph- 
ets—  Jeremiah,  the  prophet  of  the  gathering  gloom;  Ezekiel,  of 
the  midnight  darkness  just  before  the  dawn  ;  and  Isaiah,  of  the 
coming  day.  But  still  there  was  no  Bible,  as  we  understand 
that  word.  There  was  a  national  literature ;  there  was  no  collec- 
tion, or  canon,  of  sacred  books.  At  last  the  term  of  exile  came 
to  an  end.  Cyrus  granted  to  all  who  so  desired  permission  to 
return  to  their  native  land.  There  ensued  two  great  migrations, 
somewhat  like  the  exodus  of  old.  Of  these  the  second  had  for 
leader  Ezra,  called  "  the  scribe  or  writer,"  a  new  name ;  and  he 
brought  with  him  "  the  law  of  Moses,"  which  he  read  to  the 
people  "beside  the  water-gate  of  the  city."  In  the  eighth 
chapter  of  Nehemiah  we  thus  read :  — 

All  the  people  gathered  themselves  tojijether  as  one  man  into  the 
street  that  was  before  the  water-gate;  and  they  spake  unto  Ezra  the 
Bcrihe,  to  briDg  the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses,  wliich  the  Lord  had 
commaDded  to  Israel.  And  Ezra  the  priest  brought  the  law  before  the 
congregation  both  of  men  and  women,  and  all  that  could  hear  with 
understanding,  upon  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month.  .  .  .  And  Ezra 
opened  the  book  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people — for  he  was  above  all  the 
people;  and  when  he  opened  it,  all  the  people  stood  up;  and  Ezra 
blessed  the  Lord,  the  great  (Jod.  And  all  the  people  answered  Amen, 
Amen,  with  lifting  up  their  hands;  and  they  bowed  their  heads  and 
worshipped  the  Lord,  with  their  faces  towards  the  ground. 

This  event,  it  has  well  been  said,  was  the  virtual  beginning  of 
the  Jewish  church.  The  political  power  of  Israel  had  died 
away;  the  splendor  of  the  reign  of  Solomon  was  a  thing  of  the 
far-distant  past.  Israel,  except  at  rare  intervals,  was  henceforth 
a  conquered  people.  But  there  now  sprang  up  a  spiritual  life,  to 
take  the  place  of  the  old  political  life.  From  this  day  forward 
the  law  began  to  mould  the  nation.  The  early  religion  had  been 
largely  idolatrous,  as  is  very  obvious.  The  ancient  battle-cry 
was  that  Jehovah  is  the  god  above  all  others,  "  our  god " ;  the 
surrounding  nations,  however,  having  their  own  gods,  into  whose 
worship  the  Hebrews  were  ever  wont  to  fall.  This  was  the 
early  view.  But  from  the  time  of  Ezra  —  say,  450  B.  C.  —  the 
Hebrews  worshipped  one  God.  The  old  idolatry  had  been  left 
behind  in  Babylon,  along  with  the  ten  tribes,  who  would  not 
return.  Those  who  did  return  were  the  Puritans  of  that  day,  the 
zealous  servants  of  the  one  God  Jehovah. 

The  question  now  arises:  What  was  this  "law  of  Moses" 
which  Ezra  read?  We  do  not  know  with  absolute  certaintv,  but 
it  was  probably  the  Pentateuch,  or  first  five  books  of  our  Bible} 
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Still  called  the  books  of  Moses,  and  contaiuing  the  account  of  the 
creation  and  of  the  flood,  the  early  history  of  the  Hebrews,  the 
commandments  and  the  priestly  ritual.  These  records  had  been 
written  by  many  a  hand,  through  many  a  generation ;  they  were 
now  for  the  first  time  gathered  together  in  one  book.  As  their 
authors  were  unknown,  to  whom  should  they  be  ascribed  but  to 
Moses,  the  lawgiver  and  leader,  tlie  great  national  hero  ?  For  in 
that  day  there  was  of  course  no  such  thing  as  literary  criticism. 
Moreover,  there  was  nothing  unusual  or  censurable  in  ascribing 
the  works  of  unknown  authors  to  great  men  of  a  bygone  age. 
There  are  many  examples  of  this  tendency.  For  example,  the 
Apostles'  Creed  was  not  written  by  the  apostles.  It  is  so  called 
because  it  has  been  supposed  to  contain  the  teaching  of  the 
apostles.  Moses  was,  then,  the  one  to  whom  the  authorship  of 
the  Book  of  the  Law  would  naturally  be  attributed. 

And  who  should  have  given  Moses  this  law  but  Jehovah,  the 
national  God  ?  For  just  as  many  a  nation  has  traced  back  to  the 
gods  its  royal  line,'  so  has  many  a  nation  traced  back  to  the  gods 
its  system  of  laws.  As  has  been  said,  then,  ^^  In  that  act  of  faith, 
by  which  the  words  of  men  were  uplifted  and  became  the  word 
of  God,  the  Hebrew  Bible  as  such  was  born."  This  was  in  the 
fifth  century  B.  C,  more  than  eight  hundred  years  after  Moses, 
more  than  five  hundred  after  David. 

It  must  be  noticed,  however,  that  this  Book  of  the  Law  was 
not  the  complete  Old  Testament ;  it  was  merely  the  Pentateuch 
—  possibly  not  all  of  that. 

The  two  other  divisions  of  the  Old  Testament  underwent  the 
same  general  process  as  did  this  first  division.  No  new  prophets 
had  arisen  among  the  people,  and  the  place  of  the  former  ones 
had  been  taken  by  scribes,  historians  and  collectors  of  the  ancient 
writings.  By  300  B.  C,  the  prophecies  and  histories  —  such  as 
the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  certain  Psalms,  and  (possibly) 
the  books  of  Judges  and  Kings  —  were  also  regarded  as  sacred. 
Thus  the  second  division  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  was  formed. 

But  there  were  yet  to  be  added  to  the  books  already  received 
many  others;  for  example.  Proverbs  and  most  of  the  Psalms. 
(The  era  of  Ezra  and  the  two  preceding  centuries  were  prolific 
in  hymn- writing.)  These  were  admitted  after  300  B.  C. ;  the 
last  entire  book  that  was  written  being  that  of  Daniel,  the  date 
of  which  is  about  165  B.  C.  Slowly,  therefore,  this  third  division 
of  the  Old  Testament  was  completed,  certain  parts  of  it  (e.  g., 
the  Song  of  Solomon  and  Ecclesiastes)  not  being  received  until 
after  the  time  of  Christ.  The  explanation  of  the  date  and 
reasons  of  admission  to  the  canon  must  be  sought  in  the  circum- 
stances and  nature  of  each  particular  book.  For  instance : 
Esther  has  no  allusion  to  God ;  the  Song  of  Solomon  is  a  mere 
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love  song ;  Eccledastes  is  the  monologue  of  a  cynical  man  of  the 
world.  But,  omitting  certain  somewhat  unimportant  books,  we 
may  say  that  the  canon,  that  is,  the  vohime  recognized  as  sacred 
by  the  Jewish  church,  closed  about  100  B.  C.  The  formation  of 
this  canon  occupied,  therefore,  twelve  hundred  years.  For  twelve 
hundred  years,  at  any  rate,  Jewish  tradition,  law,  psalm  and 
proverb  had  been  crystallizing,  until  they  came  forth  at  last  in 
new  and  authorized  form  as  Holy  Scripture. 

Three  observations  may  here  l>e  made.  (1 )  Nothing  has  been 
said  in  this  rapid  sketch  of  the  many  books  that  were  admitted 
for  a  time,  and  then  excluded,  or  of  those  which  long  hovered  on 
the  misty  border-line  between  Scripture  and  mere  literature. 
(2)  There  are  the  apochryphal,  that  is,  "  the  hidden,"  and  there- 
lore  after  a  time  the  spurious  books,  such  as  Esdras  and  Tobit 
and  Ecclesiasticus.  These  are  usually  found  in  our  English 
Bible  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  are  regarded 
by  the  Protestant  churches  as  uncanonical,  although  some  of 
them  are  accepted  by  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  We  cannot 
tell  what  the  Bible  might  not  have  contained  had  not  its  develop- 
ment been  so  rudely  broken  in  upon  by  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem (with  the  consequent  dispersion  of  the  Jews)  and  by  the 
rise  of  Christianity.  (3)  There  is  the  Talmudic  literature.  This 
comprises  uncounted  volumes  of  controversy,  commentary  and 
exposition,  by  the  most  learned  Jewish  doctors.  The  Talmudic 
literature  was  regarded,  not  as  sacred,  but  as  semi-sacred ;  and  it 
flourished  up  to  fully  six  hundred  years  after  Christ.  Indeed,  it 
is  still  studied  by  Jewish  priests,  as  second  in  authority  only  to 
the  Old  Testament  itself. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  New  Testament.  At  the  time  of 
Christ's  death  there  were  in  existence  only  some  of  His  sayings 
and  certain  stories  of  Hb  life.  Moreover,  these  were  not  in 
writing  —  they  were  oral.  By  70  A.  D.,  the  date  of  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem,  there  were  in  writing  certain  epistles,  or  letters,  and 
(probably)  part  of  the  book  of  Revelation.  In  addition  to  these, 
however,  there  were  memoranda  of  Christ's  life  and  death ;  but 
these  were  un compiled,  unarranged,  and  not  recognized  as  Holy 
Scripture.  By  125  A.  D.  there  was  in  existence  the  whole  of 
the  New  Testament  as  we  have  it  now  except  (probably)  a  few 
epistles  and  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  By  150  A.  D.  this  gospel 
was  written,  and  by  170  A.  D.the  last  book  appeared,  the  Second 
Epistle  of  Peter. 

Still,  these  various  books  were  not  grouped  together,  nor  were 

,  they  stamped  with  the  authority  of  Holy  Scripture.    The  canon 

of  the  New  Testament  had  not  vet  been  formed.    Just  as  was 

the  case  with  the  Old  Testament  in  early  ages,  the  several  books 

were  mere  literature.    By  the  end  of  the  second  century  the 
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church  had  become  tolerably  powerful.  It  was  not  yet  the  state 
church  of  the  empire,  but  it  had  extended  its  influence  far  and 
wide.  As  it  grew,  <lissen8ions  arose  and  heresies  appeared.  It 
was  deemed  necessary,  therefore,  to  have  a  definite  doctrinal 
basis,  writings  that  should  be  regarded  as  authoritative  concern- 
ing what  Christ  and  His  apostles  had  taught.  From  that  time 
until  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  therefore,  church  councils 
were  busied  with  the  selection  of  New  Testament  books.  At  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century  the  canon  was  closed,  and  it  appeared 
as  we  have  it  to-day.  "  Busied  with  the  selcc-tio]i  of  books,"  for 
those  books  were  admitted,  of  course,  only  by  votes  in  the  coun- 
cils. It  might  happen  that  a  book  was  accepted  or  rejected  by 
one  vote ;  and  sometimes  one  council  admitted  a  book,  and  an- 
other rejected  it.  l^fference  has  already  been  made  to  the 
apocryphal  writing,  held  as  canonical  by  the  Uoman  church,  but 
considered  uncanonical  by  Protestant  churches. 

Including  the  New  Testament,  then,  we  may  say  that  the 
Bible  was  in  proctss  of  formation  for  a  8]>ace  of  seventeen  hun- 
dred years;  that  is,  from  the  time  of  Moses  to  the  en<l  of  the 
fourth  century  after  Christ.  By  this  latter  date  the  several 
books  had  been  acknowledged  as  Holy  Scripture,  although  of 
course  not  bound  together  in  one  volume,  nor  translated  and 
annotated  as  we  have  them  now.     Well  indeed  may  we  say  :  — 

Slowly  the  gospel  of  the  race  is  writ, 
And  not  on  paper  leaves  or  leaves  of  stone. 

Each  racCf  each  kindred,  adds  a  verse  to  it: 
Texts  of  despair  or  hope  or  joy  or  moan. 

Still  at  the  prophet's  feet  the  nations  sit. 

Seventeen  hundred  years!  We  can  scarcely  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  those  words.  They  mean  that  the  time  required  for 
the  formation  of  the  Biblical  canon  is  seventeen  times  as  great  as 
the  distance  which  separates  us  to-day  from  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, while  the  time  comprised  in  the  development  of  the  New 
Testament  alone  is  as  great  as  that  which  has  elapsed  since 
Columbus  set  sail  from  Falos.  If  it  is  impossible  to  jobtain  an 
accurate  record  of  the  French  Revolution  or  of  the  voyages  of 
Columbus,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  claim  of  inerrancy  made  for 
the  Bible  by  its  too  zealous  supporters  ?  This  point  is  still  more 
important  when  one  bears  in  mind  that  these  far-off  ages  were 
ages  of  ignorance  and  superstition ;  that  literary  criticism  was 
unknown  ;  that  there  was  no  printing  to  ^x  the  records  forever, 
and  that  the  early  Christians  were  in  general  devoid  of  learning 
and  literary  experience. 

As  has  been  said,  the  selection  of  the  various  books  was  the 
work  of  church  councils.  These  councils  were  composed  of 
bishops  and  other  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  Christian  world  : 
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men  sincere,  no  dou]>t,  for  the  most  part,  but  in  many  cases  full 
of  prejudice  and  bigotry.  Not  seldom  were  tliese  members 
appointed  through  intrigue  and  bribery,  while  at  the  councils 
themselves  votes  were  too  often  extorted  by  force  or  won  by 
flattery.  Like  church  councils  ever  since,  the  ecclesiastical 
gatherings  of  that  day  were  largely  political.  The  questions 
npon  which  the  members  divided  were  not  so  mucli  the  genuine- 
ness of  this  book  or  the  authenticity  of  that^  as  the  East  against 
the  Wcsi,  Rome  against  Alexandria,  the  Imperial  against  the 
auti-Imperial  })art3'.  The  canon  of  our  New  Testament  depends, 
tiien,  upon  the  action  of  church  councils,  the  members  of  which 
were  men  of  virtues,  vices,  strength  and  weakness  like  unto  our 
own.  There  is,  therefore,  to  one  who  would  fain  preserve  the 
Bible  in  its  old  status,  no  wav  out  of  the  dilemma  other  than  to 
assume,  as  do  the  Roman  and  Anglican  churches,  that  these  early 
councils  were  divinely  guarded,  so  that  mistakes  were  impossible. 

From  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  until  the  present,  that  is, 
during  fifteen  hundred  years,  the  Bible  has  been  regarded  as 
Holy  Scripture,  not  as  containing,  but  as  being,  the  w^ord  of  God. 
Two  observations  may  here  be  made:  (1)  The  Bible  does  not 
claim  infallibility  for  itself.  The  strongest  text  in  that  direction 
is,  "  All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration,  and  is  profitable  for 
doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteous- 
ness." But  this  text  can,  at  best,  apply  only  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, as  the  New  Testament  had  not  been  compiled  at  the  time 
of  the  writing  of  these  words.  Further,  being  "given  by  inspira- 
tion "  is  very  different  from  being  infallibly  correct,  the  direct 
utterance  of  the  Most  High  God.  We  pray  even  now  that  we 
may  be  filled  with  God's  Spirit,  that  is,  may  be  inspired.  Still 
further,  when  we  turn  to  the  Revised  Version,  we  find  as  the 
preferred  reading,  "Every  Scripture  inspired  of  God  is  also 
profitable"  and  so  on — without  any  test  as  to  what  is  and  what 
is  not  inspired.  (2)  There  is  a  great  deal  of  misconception  con- 
cerning the  meaning  of  the  expression,  "the  word  of  God." 
Without  dwelling  at  any  length  upon  this  matter,  we  may  say 
that  the  fundamental  idea  in  all  such  Biblical  phrases  is  not  that 
of  a  book,  but  that  of  Goil's  purpose  or  command,  however  signi- 
fied. For  example :  "  By  the  word  of  God  the  heavens  are  of 
old  " ;  and  again,  "  He  scndeth  forth  His  commandment  upon 
earth :  His  word  runneth  very  swiftly." 

But  to  return.  From  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  to  the 
present  has  continued  this  bibliolatry,  this  worship  of  the  Bible, 
one  of  the  most  pernicious  tendencies  ever  introduced  into  Chris- 
tianity. The  Bible  has  been  the  touchstone,  the  great  test  of 
truth.  When  Columbus  said  to  the  learned  doctors,  "I  will 
reach  the  east  by  sailing  to  the  west,"  they  quoted  Revelation, 
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"  I  saw  four  angels  standing  on  the  four  corners  of  the  earth,'* 
and  asked,  "  Can  a  sphere  have  four  corners  ? "  When  Galileo 
said,  "The  sun  is  the  centre  of  our  system  and  the  earth  revolves 
round  the  sun,"  the  learned  doctors  replied,  "Doth  not  the 
Psalmist  say,  'The  sun  ariseth,'  and  did  not  Joshua  stay  the  sun 
in  Gibeon,  and  the  moon  in  the  Valley  of  Ajalon?"  When 
witchcraft  was  the  terror  of  the  world,  and  every  market  place 
had  its  fagot  and  its  stake,  was  there  not  found  in  the  Bible  the 
command,  "  Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live "  ?  When 
slavery  was  struggling  for  its  life  in  all  civilized  lands,  did  not 
earnest  ministers  of  the  gospel  quote  the  Mosaic  law  as  to  slaves 
and  St.  Paul's  injunction,  "  Servants  [i.  e.,  slaves],  be  obedient 
unto  your  masters  according  to  the  flesh"?  Does  not  the  church 
of  Rome  to-day  rest  its  claim  to  supremacy  largely  upon  the  text, 
"  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church,  and 
the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it"?  Are  not  ecclesi- 
astical courts  still  judging  men  upon  Bible  texts?  What  is  all 
this  but  making  an  idol  of  a  book  ?  It  is  exactly  what  a  learned 
commentator  did  when  he  wrote  :  "  We  can  say  nothing  against 
a  certain  deed  of  Samson's,  because  Samson  was  a  divinely  com- 
missioned man ;  but  had  any  one  else  done  the  deed,  he  would 
have  deserved  to  be  hanged." 

However,  to  go  back  to  our  starting  point.  There  are  three 
stages  in  a  Bible's  life :  (a)  As  national  literature ;  (b)  as  Holy 
Scripture ;  (c)  as  universal  literature.  The  world  is  now  in  the 
third  stage  of  our  Bible's  life  ;  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are 
fast  becoming  literature  again,  but  literature  of  a  special  type  and 
of  intense  interest.  It  is  inevitable  that  the  second  stage  should 
yield  to  the  third,  just  as  it  is  that  night  shall  merge  into  day,  or 
the  flower  develop  into  the  fruit.  For  as  soon  as  the  second 
stage  is  reached,  and  any  book  at  all  is  regarded  as  of  binding 
authority,  the  question  arises.  What  does  the  book  mean  ?  This 
is  the  question  of  questions  —  What  shall  be  the  interpretation 
thereof? 

Now  interpretation  must  vary,  for  this  reason  if  for  no  others 
—  the  imperfection  of  language  ;  for  language  has  no  fixity.  It 
changes,  chameleon-like,  to  suit  the  conditions  of  time  and  place. 
Chief  Justice  Story  of  the  United  States  supreme  bench  spent 
several  weeks,  it  is  said,  in  drawing  up  a  statute ;  and  afterwards, 
when  a  case  depending  upon  it  was  brought  before  him^  he  con- 
fessed that  he  could  not  tell  exactly  what  the  statute  meant.  Are 
the  readers  of  Emerson  and  Browning  and  Tennyson  able  at  all 
times  to  make  out  their  author's  meaning?  Extracts  from  his 
own  poems  were,  it  is  related,  submitted  to  Lord  Tennyson,  with 
a  request  for  their  signification ;  and  the  poet  replied  that  he 
ooold  not  recollect  what  idea  he  intended  at  the  time  to  convey, 
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and  certainly  could  not  tell  by  merely  reading  them  what  was 
their  hidden  import.  Language  is  a  kaleidoscope,  varying  with 
our  several  moods. 

Moreover  new  interpretations  must  arise  for  another  reason 
entirely  apart  from  the  inherent  imperfection  of  language.  No 
two  men  see  quite  alike.  What  is  plain  to  one  will  not  be  plain 
to  the  other ;  each  one's  view  is  colored  by  his  disposition, 
training,  surroundings.  Thus  doubt  began  to  spring  up  as  to  the 
authority  of  Scripture.  Nothing  so  much  weakens  our  faith  in 
an  authority  as  does  indetiniteness  in  its  utterances.  If  a  book 
may  be  made  to  mean  this  or  that  at  will,  the  majority  of  men 
will  conclude  that  it  is  by  no  means  an  infallible  guide.  This  is 
the  chief  cause  of  the  general  lack  of  confidence  in  the  Bible. 
It  is  not  that  the  average  man  has  investigated  the  question  for 
himself.  The  way  in  which  he  argues  is  this :  If  those  persons 
who  make  a  life  study  of  the  Bible  cannot  agree  upon  its  mean- 
ing, what  chance  have  I  ?  This  criticism  began  in  very  early 
times,  and  has  gathered  force  as  the  centuries  have  passed.  Only 
in  comparatively  recent  years,  however,  has  it  made  rapid 
progress. 

Until  the  Protestant  Reformation  this  Bible  question  was  not 
8o  very  important.  During  many  preceding  centuries  the  church 
was  everything,  the  Bible  being  but  one  of  the  foundation  stones 
upon  which  it  rested.  But  the  reformers,  having  given  up  the 
theory  of  the  infallibility  and  supreme  authority  of  the  church, 
had  to  fall  back  upon  some  other  position.  They  chose  the 
Bible.  It  is  true  that  Luther  himself  was  inclined  to  be  some- 
what critical,  calling  St.  James!  Epistle  "  a  straw  epistle."  It  is 
true  that  the  Anglican  church  has  retained  this  theory  of  eccle- 
siastical Authority  along  with  the  Protestant  theory  of  Scriptural 
authority.  But,  in  general,  Protestantism  rests  upon  "an  open 
Bible,"  which,  it  is  claimed,  is  God's  complete  revelation  to  man. 
With  the  birth  of  the  Reformed  churches,  therefore,  men  began 
to  study  this  book,  which  had  so  long  been  sealed.  Then  the 
difficulty  arose ;  for  it  was  seen  that  it  is  capable  of  a  multitude 
of  interpretations. 

Not  until  the  last  century,  however,  did  men  seriously  question 
the  soundness  of  the  generally-held  theory.  This  was  the  era  of 
Gibbon  and  Hume  and  Paine  and  Priestley.  But  still,  their 
criticism  was  very  different  from  the  higher  criticism  of  to-day. 
The  world  a  century  ago  was  not  ready  for  the  new  science. 
Modem  geology,  astronomy,  comparative  religion  —  these  were 
as  yet  unborn.  "Very  different  from  the  higher  criticism  of  to- 
day"—  for,  as  has  already  been  said,  there  are  two  methods  of 
treating  a  book.  The  one  method  confines  the  attention  entirely 
to  the  text,  illustrating  such  text  by  references   to  geography. 
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history  and  other  cognate  studies.  The  book,  however,  is  ac- 
cepted as  it  stands ;  the  only  thing  is  to  discover  what  it  means. 
The  other  method  goes  far  beyond  all  this.  It  discusses  the 
question  of  authorship  and  origin ;  it  looks  up  translations ;  it 
compares  statements  made  in  the  book  with  statements  upon  the 
same  subject  in  other  books.  In  a  word,  the  old  method  of 
investigation  confined  itself  to  the  horizon  of  the  work  under 
discussion ;  the  new  enlarges  this  horizon  until  it  becomes  co- 
extensive with  human  knowledge.  To  quote  the  words  of  a 
writer:  — 

To-day,  by  historic  criticism  we  know  more  about  Greek  history  than 
did  Plato;  more  about  Homan  liistory.  tlian  did  Cicero;  more  of  tlie 
Hebrew  relipon  than  did  the  Hebrew  prophets  themselves.  Wliat  has 
been  discovered  by  its  aid  may  roufjhly  be  Compared  to  the  knowledf;e 
of  the  eartli's  history  gained  by  the  fjeologists.  The  word  **  strata" 
belongs  almost  as  truly  to  ancient  literature  as  it  does  to  ancient  rooks. 
...  By  geology  we  are  learning  how  the  earth  came  into  being,  and 
how  to  marshal  in  its  true  order  its  procession  of  animal  life.  In  the 
other  case  we  are  leiiming  how  the  liteniture  came  into  being,  how  to 
marslial  in  true  order  the  procession  of  ideas  and  events,  to  distinguish 
between  clear  myth  and  legend,  between  probable  and  proven  fact. 

There  are,  then,  certain  things  always  to  be  remembered :  — 
(1)  The  BihU  is  not  one  book.  Not  until  recent  times  were 
its  various  parts  bound  together,  an<l  in  many  ways  it  is  an 
unfortunate  thing  that  this  has  been  done ;  for  the  belief  has 
been  produced  that  the  Bible  is  a  coherent  whole  instead  of  a 
somewhat  fortuitous  collection  of  scattered  parts.  Notwith- 
standing much  clerical  rhetoric,  the  various  books  are  just  as 
separate  as  are  the  works  of  Milton  and  Shakespeare — j^es,  of 
Milton  and  Virgil  and  Schiller,  for  they  are  written  in  different 
languages.  Suppose  the  writings  of  the  la«t  three  had  been 
translated  into  a  common  language,  and  then  bound  together. 
Suppose,  further,  that  they  had  always  been  spoken  of  as  "  the 
book"  (this  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  "Bible").  What  would 
have  been  the  result?  Simply  that,  after  a  time,  it  would  have 
come  to  be  believed  that  they  were  connected  in  some  mysterious 
way,  and  were  different  from  all  other  works.  A  similar  thing 
has  happened  in  the  case  of  the  Bible.  How  many  sermons  have 
been  preached  from  these  words  of  the  Book  of  Revelation :  "  If 
any  man  shall  add  unto  these  things,  God  shall  add  unto  him  the 
plagues  that  are  written  in  this  book.  And  if  any  man  shall  take 
away  from  the  words  of  the  book  of  this  prophecy,  God  shall 
take  away  his  part  out  of  the  book  of  life,  and  out  of  the 
holy  city,  and  out  of  the  things  that  are  written  in  this  book." 
How  often  have  the  speakers  assumed  that  these  words  refer  to 
the  whole  Bible  I  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  refer  to  the  single 
Book  of  Revelation,  and  are  merely  the  ordinary  words  of  warn- 
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ing  against  literary  piracy  so  common  of  old.  The  same  thing  is 
found  in  epitaphs ;  for  example,  on  Shakespeare's  tomb :  — 

"  Good  friend,  for  Jesus'  sake  forbear 
To  dig  the  dust  enclosed  here. 
Blessed  be  he  who  guards  these  stones, 
And  cursed  be  he  who  moves  my  bones.'' 

When  the  authorities  of  St.  Mary's  church  at  Stratford-on-Avon 
refused,  as  they  did  a  few  years  ago,  to  allow  the  poet's  grave  to 
be  disturbed  by  literary  investigators,  their  action  was  prompted, 
not  by  dread  of  the  curse,  but  by  respect  for  the  poet's  memory. 

"  The  Bible  "  is,  in  fact,  not  the  correct  title  of  the  Scriptures. 
They  were  called  in  early  times  not  "the  Bible,"  or  "Book,"  but 
TO  PifiXjuL,  "the  books."  Only  during  the  last  five  centuries 
has  the  singular  form  been  used.  This  latter  expression,  "  tlic 
books,"  was  not  employed  uiitil  the  fifth  century  after  Christ. 
Before  that  time  the  title  was  "the  Scriptures,"  that  is,  "the 
writings."  The  Jews  divided  their  Old  Testament  into  three 
parts — the  law,  the  prophets  and  "the  writings."  The  first, 
"the  law,"  comprised  the  Pentateuch,  or  first  five  books  of  our 
Bible.  The  second,  "the  prophets,"  embraced  the  early  (or 
major)  and  the  later  (or  minor)  prophets,  as  also  Judges,  Joshua, 
Samuel  and  Kings.  The  third  comprised  the  Psalms,  the  Prov- 
erbs, Job  and  other  books  collectively  designated  "  the  writings." 

Thus  we  see  that  the  Bible  is  not  one  book  —  it  is  a  library  of 
books,  containing-  legends,  histories,  prophecies,  proverbs,  church 
ritual,  hymns,  national  laws  and  divers  other  things;  sixty-six 
books  in  all,  written  in  various  languages,  about  all  sorts  of 
things,  and  extending,  as  to  the  time  of  composition,  over  a  space 
of  at  least  fifteen  hundred  years;  and,  as  to  the  events  dealt  with, 
over  a  stretch  of  time  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  end 
of  all  things. 

(2)  The  Bible  has  not  altcaf/s  been  divided  into  chapters  and 
verses.  This  innovation  was  introduced  in  1551.  Originally,  of 
course,  the  writing  was  a  mere  mass  of  letters,  the  words  not 
being  separated,  and  in  the  Hebrew  text  the  vowel-points  being 
omitted.  The  headings  of  the  chapters  and  the  running  titles 
(except  those  of  the  Psalms)  date  only  from  1611,  that  is,  ^he 
time  of  the  King  James  translation.  Nothing  has  tended  to 
cause  greater  confusion  in  the  minds  of  Bible  readers  than  this 
division  into  fragmentary  parts  of  continuous  narratives.  The 
Revised  Version  very  wisely  returns  to  the  former  fashion. 

(3)  The  books  of  t/ie  JBible  are  ?iot  arra?i[/ed  in  the  chrono- 
logical order  of  tJieir  composition.  This  is  a  very  unfortunate 
thing,  this  faulty  sequence  of  the  various  books,  as  it  gives  readers 
a  wrong  idea  of  the  sequence  of  events.  The  mistake  arose,  of 
course,  from  a  want  of  knowledge  as  to  the  authorship  of  the 
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various  books.  For  example,  it  was  long  believed  that  Moses 
was  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch ;  and  Moses  lived  before  the 
age  of  the  supposed  writers  of  other  Old  Testament  books.  The 
Pentateuch  must  be  placer!,  therefore,  at  the  very  beginning. 
Again,  it  was  naturally  believed  that  the  gospels,  which  sketch 
the  life  of  Christ,  were  composed  before  the  epistles,  which  were 
written  to  the  already-formed  churches.  But  we  now  know  that 
the  epistles  bear  date  earlier  than  do  the  gospels.  Again,  the 
Book  of  Revelation  treats  of  the  last  things,  the  end  of  the  world 
and  the  final  judgment.  It  would,  therefore,  naturally  come  last, 
although  it  was  composed  before  many  another  that  precedes  it 
in  the  New  Testament  order. 

In  this  connection  a  few  words  on  the  authorship  and  compo- 
sition of  certain  Biblical  books  may  not  be  out  of  place.  There 
are  in  the  Pentateuch  two,  if  not  more,  distinct  strata ;  two,  if 
not  more,  distinct  documents.  These  are  characterized  by  the 
different  names  of  God,  and  bear  the  appellations  respectively  of 
the  Elohistic  and  the  Yahwehistic  document  —  from  Elohim  and 
Yahweh  (or  Jehovah).  The  line  between  the  two  narratives  is 
clearly  drawn,  as  is  seen  in  the  accounts  of  the  creation  and  the 
flood.  The  Yahwehistic  narrative  is  more  simple,  more  spon- 
taneous, less  artificial  in  style,  than  is  the  other.  As  has  well 
been  said,  the  one  is  priestly,  the  other  is  prophetic.  Who  the 
authors  of  these  records  were  we  do  not  know.  "  Many  voices, 
unknown  voices,  are  blended  there,  speaking  out  of  the  world's 
gray  dawn." 

In  Is<aiah  also  there  are  seen  two  distinct  writings — the  first 
one  by  the  great  prophet,  the  second  by  an  unknown  author;  the 
time  separating  the  two  being  about  two  hundred  3'ears.  The 
Book  of  Daniel,  the  date  of  which  is  given  as  of  the  sixth  century 
B.  C,  was  really  composed  about  170  B.  C.  This  book,  the 
stronghold  of  prophecy,  is  an  instance  of  the  dating  back  of  a 
literary  work  —  nothing  unusual  at  that  time  —  in  order  to  pro- 
duce a  desired  effect.  The  great  majority  of  the  Psalms  are  not 
the  work  of  David.  It  has  been  doubted  whetlier  any  of  them 
are.  The  Bt)ok  of  Proverbs  is  fragmentary  in  its  composition. 
The  greater  part  of  it  is  not  due  to  Solomon ;  but  as  he  was 
called  "  the  wise  king,"  he  was  credited  with  the  authorship  of 
the  whole. 

To  pass  to  the  New  Testament.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
are,  in  all  probability,  not  by  Luke,  as  is  currently  believed,  but 
by  some  unknown  writer  whose  aim  it  was  to  blond  the  two 
opposing  phases  of  Christianity,  the  Pauline  and  the  Petrine. 
The  gospels  undoubtedly  do  not  come  from  the  hands  of  the  four 
apostles  whose  names  they  respectively  bear.  Their  writers, 
whoever  they  were,  were  mere  collectors  of  scattered  memoranda, 
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legend  and  story,  coming  down  from  apostolic  days  and  con- 
nected with  apostolic  names. 

Let  us  now  ask  ourselves  the  questions,  What  has  the  Bible 
become  under  the  new  criticism  ?  Does  it  remain  the  same  as 
before?  The  answer  to  the  latter  question  is  plain:  It  does  not; 
it  is  entirely  changed.  It  becomes  the  history  of  a  gradual 
approach  to  a  nobler  morality,  to  a  higher  thought  of  God.  It 
becomes  the  spiritual  autobiography  of  that  race  which  may  be 
called  the  religious  race  of  the  ancient  world  —  from  its  child- 
hood, when  Abraham  was  called  out  of  Mesopotamia,  to  that 
day  when  from  it  there  sprang  a  new  religion  destined  to  play  a 
still  larger  part  in  the  great  world's  life.  The  Bible,  in  fact, 
spreads  before  us  the  most  impressive  picture  of  man's  religious 
growth ;  it  displays  to  us,  age  by  age,  the  development  of  that 
people  who,  apparently,  more  than  any  other,  were  endowed  by 
God  with  the  spiritual  sense,  who  pondered  so  deeply  over  reli- 
gious problems,  who  evolved  the  conception  of  tlie  unity  of  the 
Grodhead,  and  who,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  produced  that  wonder- 
ful leader,  Jesus  Christ. 

Thus  —  to  recur  to  the  thought  with  which  we  set  out — the 
Bible,  after  all  these  years,  is  coming  back  to  us  as  literature.  It 
began  as  national  literature,  three  thousand  years  ago.  It  then 
became  Holy  Scripture,  the  word  of  God.  Now  once  more  it  is 
literature,  to  be  read  as  other  books  ahe,  in  a  spirit  suited  to  the 
great  themes  with  which  it  deals,  but  still  with  discretion  and 
common  sense.  "With  common  sense,"  for  it  contains  many 
errors  and  contradictions.  Its  science  is  primitive,  its  history  at 
times  incorrect,  its  morality  not  always  above  reproach.  The 
current  idea  that  all  its  parts  are  to  be  read  and  studied  with 
equal  zeal  and  profit,  is  a  great  mistake.  There  are  many  parts 
that  are  anything  but  edifying  —  passages,  the  reading  of  which 
can  do  only  harm,  especially  to  the  young.  But  with  all  its 
faults,  the  Bible  is  the  noblest  collection  of  religious  literature  in 
the  world. 

Do  we  not  lose,  however,  by  the  change  ?  it  is  asked.  As  the 
woman  at  the  grave  said,  "  They  have  taken  away  my  Lord,  and 
I  know  not  where  they  have  laid  Him."  So  does  not  this  new 
treatment  virtually  rob  the  Christian  world  of  its  Bible,  with  all 
implied  therein  ?  The  reply  is :  This  is  not  the  point.  The 
point  is,  whether  the  old  view  is  the  correct  view  or  not.  There 
are  many  delusions  we  would  fain  retain,  many  fancies  we  would 
fain  make  facts.  One  thing,  and  one  thing  only,  can  endure. 
Truth  is  mighty,  and  it  will  prevail.  Everywhere  about  us  idols 
are  falling,  and  they  will  continue  to  fall.  There  is  no  occasion 
for  undue  haste  in  their  removal,  but  they  must  eventually  be 
removed. 
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However,  is  the  Bible  such  a  comfort  to  most  persons  —  the 
Bible  in  its  old  sense  —  that  it  must  be  preserved  at  all  hazards  ? 
It  is  much  to  be  doubted.  How  many  persons  read  the  Bible 
thoroughly  now?  Not  very  many.  And  why?  Chiefly  because 
it  contains  so  many  things  that  are  neither  edifying  nor  credible, 
but  all  of  which,  it  is  thought,  must  be  accepted  as  correct. 
Teach  men  that  they  are  not  obliged  to  accept  everything,  and 
the  Bible  will  glow  with  a  new  interest.  How  many  thousands 
of  good,  earnest,  sensible  souls  have  struggled  over  Bible  difli- 
culties,  have  tried  to  believe  that  the  contradictions  do  not  exist, 
that  the  errors  may  be  explained  away,  that  the  fault  is  all  their 
own  ;  and  have  been  oppressed  with  the  terrible  thought  that 
God  will  hold  them  responsible  for  their  failure  of  entire  belief ! 
What  a  happy  revelation  to  such  to  find  that  they  are  not  called 
upon  to  crucify  their  reason  and  religious  instinct  by  a  blind 
acceptance  of  everything  in  the  Scriptures ;  that  there,  as  else- 
where, God  expects  us  to  use  our  reason,  to  separate  the  chaif 
from  the  wheat,  the  gold  from  the  baser  ore !  No,  the  newer 
criticism  does  not  take  away  the  Bible ;  it  only  rescues  it  from 
the  sui)erstitions  and  errors  which  have  so  long  enshrouded  it. 
It  restores  it  to  the  world,  more  than  ever  a  lamp  to  the  feet  and 
a  light  to  the  eye.  No  greater  service  can  be  rendered  to  the 
Christian  world  than  to  show  it  what  the  Bible  really  is,  and 
what  its  writers  intended  it  should  be;  to  inculcate  more  and  more 
this  doctrine,  that  God  has  not  made  one  revelation  to  mankind 
and  then  ceased  therefrom  forever ;  but  that  rather  — 

"  The  word  unto  the  prophets  spoken 
Was  writ  on  tables  yet  unbroken. 
The  word  by  seer  or  sibyl  told 
In  groves  of  oak,  by  fanes  of  gold, 
Still  Hoata  upon  the  itioming  wind, 
Still  whispers  to  the  willing  mind. 
One  accent  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
This  heedless  world  has  never  lost." 
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Prakritl  [matter!  is  an  illusion ;  Punisha  [mind]  alone  is  real.  —  UpanUhads, 
Gegen  Dummheit  k&mpfen  Gi^tter  selbst  vergebens.  —  Goethe. 

In  the  November  Arena  an  anonymous  critic,  styling  himself 
"A  Student  of  Occultism,"  has  deemed  it  expedient  to  "correct" 
certain  statements  of  mine  in  reference  to  the  teachings  of 
Coomra  S&mi,  contained  in  my  paper  on  Thibet,  and  to  enlighten 
an  unsophisticated  public  as  to  the  real  philosophy  of  the 
•*  Brotherhood  of  India."  He  begins  his  extr.aordinary  elTusion 
with  the  announcement  that  he  has  "  devoted  more  than  twenty 
years  to  the  careful  study  of  occult  philosophy,"  and  that,  for 
nearly  half  that  time,  he  has  been  a  "  regularly  admitted  mem- 
ber* ot  that  mystic  order  which  alone  could  invest  him  with  the 
authority  to  speak  upon  the  subject  under  consideration." 

Then,  after  some  facetious  compliments  as  to  "  Mr.  Hensoldt's 
ability,  clearness,  and  honesty  of  purpose"  and  the  assurance 
that  no  offence  is  meant,  but  simply  a  sort  of  mild  refutation  of 
"conclusions  which  unintentionally  do  injustice  to  the  Mystic 
Brotherhood  as  well  as  to  their  philosophy,"  he  informs  the 
reader  that  Coomra  Semi's  conceptions  of  matter  (as  rendered  in 
the  second  part  of  my  paper  on  Thibet)  are  all  wrong,  that 
"such  is  not  the  philosophy  of  the  Mystic  Brotherhood,"  and 
that  he  (the  anonymous  writer)  has  been  commissioned,  as  it 
were,  by  the  said  Brotherhood  to  vindicate  and  expound  their 
real  doctrines.  This  announcement  is  worthily  climaxed  by  the 
interesting  information  that  "there  are  to-day  but  thirty-three 
active  living  masters  of  the  Inner  Temple  of  tlie  Mvstic  Brother- 
hood." 

It  was  not  altogether  wise  on  the  part  of  this  tremendous 
initiate  (and  mouthpiece  of  the  fna/iatmas)  to  preface  his 
peculiar  missive  with  these  pompous  assertions.  In  the  first 
instance,  it  was  very  bad  form.  To  begin  a  controversy  with 
the  announcement  that  one  has  devoted  half  a  lifetime  to  the 
study  of  the  subject  under  discussion  sounds  very  much  like 
begging  the  question,  for  it  presumes  a  dogmatic  authority,  at 
the  outset,  which  it  is  afraid  to  establish  on  the  ground  of  logical 
reasoning.     The  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  applies  even 

*  The  itaUcs  are  mine. 
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more  forcibly  to  theories  than  to  species,  and,  in  an  intellectual 
tournament,  he  who  can  advance  the  clearest  and  most  convinc- 
ing arguments  will  invariably  be  proclaimed  the  victor.  Self- 
constituted  authority  and  assertive  dogmatism  count  for  little  in 
these  sceptical  days.  A  man  may  have  handled  plane,  saw,  and 
chisel  a  whole  lifetime,  and  yet  be  a  very  poor  carpenter  for  all 
that ;  length  of  research  does  not  establish  mental  calibre,  and 
**der  Doctor  schtltzt  vor  der  Dummheit  nicht,"  as  we  say  in 
Germany,  i.  e.,  "a  doctor's  diploma  is  no  criterion  of  a  man's 
intelligence."  If  this  doughty  champion  has  really  <' devoted 
more  than  twenty  years  to  the  careful  study  of  occult  philos- 
ophy," it  is  surprising  how  little  he  has  learned  during  all  that 
time,  for  he  knows  absolutely  nothing  of  Oriental  mysticism  (as 
will  be  shown  immediately)  and  precious  little  of  occultism  in 
general  or  modern  science  in  particular. 

The  mahcUmas^  in  selecting  so  sorry  a  polemist  for  the  airing 
of  their  grievances,  must  have  been  in  a  singular  predicament, 
although  it  is  quite  in  keeping  with  some  of  their  other  erratic 
performances,  for  instance  the  nature  of  the  communications 
with  which,  from  time  to  time,  they  favor  the  ring-leaders  and 
wire-pullers  of  a  certain  Jesuitical  organization  in  this  country. 
Judging  from  the  composition  and  spelling  of  these  mysterious 
messages,  as  well  as  from  the  chronic  absence  of  ideas  in  them, 
or  even  utterances  to  which  a  gifted  imagination  could  attach 
the  remotest  meaning,  it  is  safe  to  declare  that  there  is  no 
embarras  de  richesse  of  intellect  among  the  "  thirty-three  active 
living  masters  of  the  Inner  Temple  of  the  Mystic  Brotherhood." 

To  one  who  possesses  even  the  crudest  knowledge  of  Oriental 
philosophy,  it  is  refreshing  to  notice  the  hardihood  with  which 
this  phenomenal  <'  student  of  occultism "  delivers  himself  pom- 
pously and  dogmatically  on  subjects  which  are  evidently  al- 
together beyond  his  ken. 

In  the  first  instance :  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  "  JSr other- 
hood  of  IndiaP  There  are  to  be  found,  in  the  jungles,  deserts, 
and  mountain-fastnesses  of  India,  Burma,  and  Thibet,  numerous 
recluses  —  for  southeastern  Asia  may  still  be  called  a  land  of 
hermits  —  and  many  of  these,  by  dint  of  severe  self-discipline 
and  a  prolonged  cultivation  of  the  faculty  of  introspection 
(which  lies  dormant  even  in  the  breast  of  the  savage),  rise  to 
considerable  occult  knowledge  and  power ;  but  they  do  not  form 
a  brotherhood  in  the  sense  of  any  of  our  secret  societies,  and 
neither  at  the  present  day  nor  at  any  previous  period  did  there 
exist  an  organization  of  any  kind  whatsoever^  even  among  the 
most  advanced  adepts  of  the  far  East.  To  speak  of  an  «^  Inner 
Temple  of  the  Mystic  Brotherhood  "  is  as  astounding  and  amus- 
ing a  piece  of  absurdity  as  the  declaration  that  there  are  to-day 
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"thirty-three  active  living  masters."  Our  occult  critic  here 
evidently  has  the  thirty-three  degrees  of  Freemasonry  in  his 
mind,  and  the  whole  is  a  ludicrous  attempt  at  mystitication. 

The  Hindoo  philosophy,  as  I  have  pointed  out  on  a  previous 
occasion,*  does  not  depend  upon  an  interchange  of  ideas  for  its 
advancement,  but  is  based  almost  entirely  upon  intuition^  viz., 
upon  the  cultivation  of  certain  mysterious  innate  faculties  which 
are  a  universal  heritage  of  mankind,  and  which,  if  righty  exer- 
cised, are  of  priceless  value  in  the  attainment  of  transcendental 
wisdom.  An  organization  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  enlighten- 
ment or  combined  action,  in  the  sense  of  our  Western  culture, 
would  be  meaningless  and  altogether  impossible  among  the 
Oriental  mystics,  where  each  individual  represents  a  different 
plane  of  development  and  is  a  law  unto  himself  alone. 

Of  course  the  term  "  mystic  brotherhood  "  may,  under  certain 
conditions,  be  employed,  just  as  we  not  unfrequently  speak  of  a 
medical,  legal,  or  clerical  "fraternity,"  or  even  a  "brotherhood 
of  tramps,"  without  implying  the  actual  existence  of  such  bodies, 
in  the  sense  of  organized  institutions.  I,  myself,  have,  in  this 
signiGcation,  once  or  twice  made  use  of  the  expression  "  brother- 
hood," when  speaking  of  the  mystics  in  my  previous  papers  on 
Oriental  occultism.  But  here  comes  a  cheerful  innocent  who 
soberly  assures  us  that  there  exists  a  de  facto  "  Brotherhood  of 
India  "  (a  brotherhood,  moreover,  which  is  sorely  offended  at  my 
alleged  misrepresentation  of  their  philosophy),  and  who  actually 
has  evolved  "thirty-three  active  living  masters  of  the  Inner 
Temple  "  from  his  inner  consciousness. 

How  many  more  times  must  it  be  repeated  that  the  thorny 
path  of  the  Indian  recluse  —  his  progress  to  a  higher  knowl- 
edge—  does  not  lead  through  the  gates  of  a  formal  "initiation" 
by  more  advanced  hierophants  who  have  already  climbed  the 
Himalayan  heights?  There  are  many  who  seem  to  look  upon 
adeptship  in  the  light  of  a  trade,  which  can  be  learned  by  any 
grocer's  cltM-k,  after  a  more  or  less  extended  apprenticeship. 
Numerous  letters  have  been  received  by  the  writer  from  people 
who  wanted  to  know  whether  adepts  accepted  pupils  from  the 
United  States,  and  under  what  conditions  Coomra  Sarai  would 
be  likely  to  receive  them  as  boarders.  The  following  quotation 
from  the  second  part  of  my  paper  on  Thibet  t  will  be  of  service 
here: 

There  is  no  such  thin^  as  a  course  of  studies  prescribed  or  laid  down 
by  the  esoterics  whicli  will  enable  the  neophyte  in  the  course  of  time  to 
cast  a  glimpse  behind  the  mysterious  ** curtain."  No  amount  of  hard 
work  and  perseverance,  in  the  line  of  applied  studies,  would  materially 

•  See  "The  Wonders  of  Ilimloo  Majric,"  The  Arena,  December,  1803,  p.  48. 
tTHB  Abena,  August,  ISM,  page  372. 
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assist  the  searcher  for  truth ;  the  long  years  of  probation  and  the  various 
modifications  of  Bclf -denial  which  are  usually  imposed  upon  the  neophyte 
by  those  who  hold  the  key  to  some  of  nature's  greatest  marvels  have  no 
other  purpose  tlmn  to  test  the  powers  of  endurance  and  the  personal 
character  of  the  chela,  .  .  .  The  wisdom  you  are  in  search  of  is  not 
to  be  found  in  books  .  .  .  tliere  are  things  which  it  is  altogether 
impossible  to  express  in  words.  .  .  .  The  world  behind  the  curtain 
is  so  utterly  unlike  the  world  revealed  by  our  senses  that  the  masters 
could  not  describe  it  if  they  would.  .  .  .  Look  into  your  ovm  self^ 
and  if  you  do  this  rightly  you  will  see  everything.  .  .  .  You  must 
climb  the  Uimalayan  heights  with  painful  effort.* 

It  must  be  obvious  to  all  but  the  dullest  that  Western  science, 
after  more  than  six  hundred  years  of  investigation,  has  not  only 
failed  to  pierce  the  gloom  which  shrouds  the  mystery  of  life,  but 
that  no  amount  of  experimental  research  on  the  lines  hitherto 
followed  will|  ever  bring  us  an  inch  nearer  the  solution  of  the 
great  questions:  "What  are  we?  Whence  do  we  come?  Whither 
do  we  go  ?  "  which  have  puzzled  the  wisest  of  mankind  from  the 
very  dawn  of  reason.  Science  is,  and  always  has  been,  reason- 
ing in  a  circle  ;  for  instead  of  telling  us  why  things  happen  in  a 
certain  way,  the  man  of  science  explains  Iiow  they  happen ;  and 
instead  of  trying  to  take  cognizance  of  the  mysterious  forces 
behind  the  tangible  and  measurable  universe.  Western  science 
has  always  been  engaged  in  a  process  of  gauging,  weighing,  and 
measuring  that  which  it  cannot  satisfactorily  explain. 

That  we  are  surrounded  by  a  host  of  unknown  forces  for 
which  we  have  no  sense  perceptions  can  be  clearly  demonstrated 
even  on  physical  grounds.  During  the  evolutionary  progress  of 
man  from  the  forms  of  a  lower  world  —  the  long,  wearisome  pil- 
grimage of  the  ego,  through  countless  gradations,  to  its  present 
high  eminence  —  only  such  sense-organs  have  been  developed 
as  were  absolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  species. 
**  Nature  "  is  very  chary  of  her  endowments.  If  we  look  around 
and  examine  any  of  the  numberless  representatives  of  organic 
life  —  whether  a  butterfly,  star-fish,  or  dromedary — we  find  it 
provided  with  only  just  those  sense-organs  without  which  exist- 
ence would  be  either  impossible  to  it  or  of  the  most  precarious 
order.  There  is  no  waste  of  energies  in  any  given  direction 
throughout  the  so-called  physical  universe,  and  everything  is 
arranged  on  the  most  economic  principles.  Man's  "  five  senses," 
along  with  the  rest  of  his  faculties,  were  evolved  to  enable  him 
to  obtain  his  food  on  the  one  hand,  and  protect  or  warn  him  of 
dangers  on  the  other ;  and  it  is  not  merely  possible,  but  abso- 
lutely certain,  that  we  are  surrounded  by  a  vast  array  of  forces 
to  which  we  are  blind  —  forces  which  are,  in  the  true  sense^ 
occult  —  because  we  have  no  means  of  perceiving  them,  and 

*CoomraB4iui. 
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because  they  are  of  no  immediate  advantage  or  detriment  to  the 
race. 

The  following  illustration  will  render  this  clear  to  all  except 
our  occult  critic  and  his  "  thirty-three  active  living  masters  of  the 
Inner  Temple  of  the  Mystic  Brotherhood."  Imagine  a  pendu- 
lum, suspended  in  a  room  from  which  all  light  is  excluded, 
amidst  a  darkness  deeper  than  that  of  Tartarus,  and  a  silence  as 
that  of  the  grave.  Now  im:igine  this  pendulum  to  be  set  in 
motion  by  some  invisible  hand,  and  compelled  to  vibrate  or 
swing  to  and  fro  with  an  ever-increasing  speed. 

An  observer  present  in  the  room  would  not,  for  a  while  at 
least,  know  what  was  going  on,  because  neither  his  sense  of 
sight,  hearing,  smell,  or  touch  has  been  appealed  to.  But  as  soon 
as  the  vibrations  of  the  pendulum  have  reached  the  rate  of  about 
thirty  per  second  the  silence  is  interruptjed,  and  a  very  low  mu- 
sical sound  is  heard  —  the  lowest  note  the  human  ear  can  grasp  — 
lower  than  the  deepest  bass  of  a  church  organ.  This  sound, 
however,  will  rise  in  pitch  in  proportion  as  the  vibration  quick- 
ens, and  will  travel  over  the  entire  musical  scale,  until,  when  the 
speed  has  risen  to  about  forty  thousand  undulations  per  second, 
it  has  reached  the  hif/hest  note  which  the  human  ear  can  grasp, 
and  there  will  be  silence  once  more. 

But  the  motion  of  the  pendulum  goes  on,  and  at  last  — after  a 
veritable  oc^an  of  undulations  has  been  left  behind  and  the 
vibratory  speed  has  reached  the  enormous  figure  of  bix  billions 
per  second  —  2k  dull  red  light  looms  from  the  Cimmerian  dark- 
ness, the  light  of  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum.  The  motion  now 
appeals  to  our  sense  of  sights  and  in  proportion  as  it  rises  to  still 
giddier  heights  the  color  changes  into  yellow,  green,  and  blue, 
until,  at  the  rate  of  about  fifteen  billions  per  second,  tlie  extreme 
violet  end  of  the  spectrum  is  reached,  and  there  is  darkness  once 
more.    But  the  motion  goes  on  forever. 

Now  between  the  forty  thousand  vibrations  representing  the 
highest  sounds  and  the  six  billions  of  the  dullest  lights  there  is 
an  enormous  gap  —  an  ocean  of  wave-motions  which  are  alto- 
gether beyond  our  perception,  but  which  are  known  to  exist,  for 
everything  is  continuous  in  nature,  and  there  arc  no  sudden 
breaks  anywhere.  Tyndall  was  one  of  the  first  to  point  this  out 
and  to  suggest  that  within  this  vast  chasm  of  forces  —  forces 
which  no  eye  can  see  and  no  ear  can  perceive  —  we  must  seek 
for  the  explanation  of  the  mysterious  potentialities  known  as 
electricity  and  magnetism. 

Coming  back  to  our  occult  critic:  it  is  in  the  discussion  of 
the  subjects  mind  and  matter  (if  a  string  of  preposterous 
assertions  may,  indeed,  be  called  a  discussion)  that  he  is, 
unconsciously,  most  amusing.     After  trying  to  ridicule  Coomra 
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ScUni'8  lucid  demonstration  of  the  unreality  of  matter,  he  pom- 
pously asserts : 

So  widely  is  this  at  variance  from  the  very  basic  and  elementary  prin- 
ciple of  their  philosophy,  that  I  am  impelled  to  give  a  brief  statement 
of  their  true  position  upon  the  question  under  consideration.  Instead 
of  believing  or  teaching  that  '*  There  is  no  such  thing  as  matter,"  or 
that '^  what  we  call  matter  exists  only  in  the  mind,"  the  very  founda- 
tion rock  upon  which  the  superstructure  of  their  entire  philosophy 
rests  is  the  great  universal  truth  that  matter  exists  etery  where. 

For  downright,  unadulterated  nonsense  this  exceeds  even  the 
inimitable  scientific  proclamations  with  which  his  grace  the  Duke 
of  Argyll  from  time  to  time  delights  and  astonishes  European 
savants.  Poor  mahatmasi  poor  dear  innocents  of  the  Inner 
Temple!  So  you  "believe  and  teach  'that  matter  is  real  and 
exists  everywhere,  and  that  the  spirit  of  an  individual  is  as  truly 
a  material  organism  as  is  the  physical  body  which  envelops  it.'" 
I  never  knew  that  you  believed  or  taught  anything,  because  I 
always  understood  that  each  of  you  represented  a  different  stage 
of  mentality,  and  that  the  word  d^ie/'had  no  existence  in  your 
vocabulary.     Adepts  do  not  "believe";  they  knotc. 

What  about  the  Upanishads?  What  about  the  hoary  wisdom 
of  the  rishis?  What  about  the  great  doctrine  of  maya^  which  is 
peculiarly  a  product  of  the  Oriental  mind,  and  which  has  been 
the  fundamental  conception  of  enlightened  India  from  time  im- 
memorial? What  about  Patanjali  and  the  philosophy  of  the 
Advaita  (the  very  term  implying  non-duality^  or  the  sole  exist- 
ence of  mind)  ?  What  about  Buddha,  who  undoubtedly  was  the 
greatest  esoteric  teacher  the  world  has  ever  seen  ? 

Matter  real,  and  "  spirit "  a  modification  of  matter,  forsooth ! 
Shades  of  Plato,  Spinoza,  and  Kant;  of  Schopenhauer,  Carlyte, 
and  Emerson !  Here  is  a  "  regularly  admitted  member  "  of  the 
"Brotherhood  of  India "  declaring  —  in  the  teeth  of  the  hoary 
philosophy  of  the  Oriental  Aryans  —  that  the  doctrine  of  the  un- 
reality of  matter  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  belief  and  teach- 
ing of  the  "  thirty-three  active  living  masters  of  the  Inner  Tem- 
ple of  the  Mystic  Brotherhood." 

Let  us  now  examine  the  kind  of  logic  which  this  tremendous 
occultist  employs  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  Coomra 
Silini's  reasoning.  One  sample  will  suffice.  Instead  of  saying, 
"  We  [Hindoos]  live  on  rice,  and  most  of  us  are  satisfied  with 
one  meal  a  day,  Coomra  S^mi  —  so  our  initiate  of  the  Mystic 
Brotherhood  informs  us —  should  have  said,  "  We  imaginary  be- 
ings (Hindoos)  think  we  live  on  a  cereal  fantasy  (rice),  and  most 
of  us  imagine  ourselves  satisfied  with  one  such  delusion  (meal)  a 
day."  According  to  the  judgment  of  our  occult  critic  it  would 
appear  the  height  of  absurdity  that  a  philosopher  like  Coomra 
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S&mi,  who  denies  the  reality  of  matter,  should  speak  of  rice^ 
meals^  scUtj  clot/i^  palm-leaves^  etc.;  and  it  is  easy  to  perceive 
from  his  frantic  exultation  over  this  wonderful  discovery  that 
our  phenomenal  mystic  is  thoroughly  convinced  of  his  having 
scored  a  cardinal  point  by  drawing  attention  to  this  alleged  in- 
consistency. 

It  is  amazing  to  notice  the  blindness  which  still  prevails,  even 
among  those  who  lay  claim  to  a  superior  education,  in  reference 
to  the  clearest  philosopical  conceptions.  Details  of  the  most 
paltry  and  trivial  order,  in  the  line  of  "  physical  research,"  viz., 
the  senseless  process  of  labelling  and  classifying  that  which 
ought  to  be  explained —  which  is  grandiloquently  styled 
"science"  —  paltry  details,  I  say,  are  hunted  after  and  stored 
up  by  learned  pedants,  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  and 
these  trivialities  are  afterwards  solemnly  rehashed,  and  palmed 
off  as  education  upon  a  credulous  and  unsophisticated  public  by 
the  hopeless  incapables  who  occupy  the  chairs  of  "  learning  "  in 
our  colleges.  Theirs  is  indeed  a  learning  in  the  most  literal 
sense  of  the  word,  a  learning  such  as  every  Tom,  Dick,  or  Harry 
can  acquire,  if  he  only  serves  the  customary  apprenticeship. 

Let  the  reader  bear  in  mind  that  the  great  majority  of  our  so- 
called  scientists  are  specialists ;  that  ninety-nine  out  of  every 
hundred  have  selected,  from  the  vast  and  bewildering  maze  of 
nature's  manifestations,  some  narrow  groove,  along  which  they 
work  like  moles,  and  that  although  they  may  acquire  a  world- 
wide reputation  in  their  "line,"  yet  they  are  not  qualified  to 
pronounce  an  opinion  on  anything  beyond  their  specialty.  They 
are  not  scientists  in  the  broader  sense,  for  the  true  scientist  must, 
at  the  same  time,  be  a  philosopher. 

There  is  no  lack  of  specialists  in  science,  but  there  is  a 
lack  of  philosophers;  there  is  a  lack  of  those  who  can  rise 
beyond  the  level  of  their  surroundings  —  a  lack  of  those  who 
can  think.  But  to  be  abU  to  think  and  philosophize  one 
requires  to  be  endowed  with  a  superior  mind  —  and  nature  is 
very  chary  of  her  endowments.  It  is  easy  enough  to  crowd  into 
a  poor  brain  a  lot  of  facts,  a  mass  of  detailed  information  in 
reference  to  any  given  department  of  science.  A  boy  with  an 
inferior  cranium  may  crowd  into  it,  by  dint  of  hard  work  and 
perseverance,  an  enormous  amount  of  information,  and  may  con- 
tinue this  accumulating  process  till  his  brain  is  a  veritable  ency- 
clopedia of  heterogenous  knowledge ;  yet  the  chances  are  a 
thousand  to  one  against  his  ever  contributing  one  original  idea 
towards  that  fund  of  real  wisdom  which  is  our  most  precious 
inheritance. 

One  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  the  human  mind,  and  beyond 
comparison  the  most  important  step  hitherto  taken  towards  the 
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solution  of  the  world  enipna,  was  the  discovery  that  an  object 
implies  a  mibject^  i.  «.,  that  any  given  object,  for  instance  a  tree, 
cannot,  by  any  possible  stretch  of  imagination,  be  said  to  exist, 
unless  there  be  at  the  same  time  an  eye  to  see  or  a  hand  to  touch 
it  —  in  other  words,  a  m  hid  to  co?iceice  it.  In  extension  of  this 
discoverv  it  easily  follows  tliat  the  entire  "  external  world  "  can 
have  no  independent  existence,  viz.,  cannot  be  real,  except  as  a 
mental  phenomenon,  and  that  if  7)u'fid  should  ever  be  destroj^ed 
or  cease  to  exist,  the  world,  as  a  matter  of  course,  would  cease  to 
exist  also. 

This  discovery  was  made  thousands  of  years  ago  by  subtle 
reasoners  in  far-off  Hindostan,  and  its  deductions  are  given 
with  marvellous  acumen  in  the  Upanishads,  which  are  philo- 
sophical treatises  appended  to  the  Vedas :  a  treasure-house  of 
wisdom  which  has  no  equal,  and  in  comparison  with  which 
the  logic  of  some  of  our  foremost  modern  luminaries  sounds  like 
the  veriest  child's-prattle.  In  those  glorious  treatises  we  have  an 
epitome  of  the  wisdom  of  sages  who  pondered  over  life's  riddle 
long  before  the  first  Pyramid  was  built,  long  before  Abraham 
roamed  the  plains  of  Chaldea  with  his  cattle,  a  treacherous  and 
savage  Bedouin.  And,  like  a  golden  thread  running  through 
the  Upanishads,  is  the  evor-recurring  lesson  :  "  Matter  is  an  illu- 
sion ;  mind  alone  is  real,'*'* 

Xor  has  modern  Hiudooism  departed  from  these  precepts,  or 
been  able  to  shake  the  edifice  of  resistless  logic,  rendered  abso- 
lutely impregnable  by  the  wondrous  wisdom  of  the  past.  Mr. 
Manilal  Nabhubhai  Dvivedi,  professor  of  Sanscrit  in  the  Samul- 
das  College  of  Bhaonagar,  one  of  the  most  philosophical  minds  of 
present-day  India,  as  well  as  one  of  the  profoundest  Vedic 
scholars,  in  his  "  Monism  or  Advaitism,"*  says  (p.  37) :  "What 
is  matter?  What  is  praArifi?  The  question  is  already  an- 
swered when  we  say  that  it  is  never  independent  of  thought." 
Again  (p.  39)  :  "JWaya  means  ilhmon  yprakriti  [matter]  is  an 
illusion,  no  doubt ;  mind  being  sufficient  to  send  forth  these  illu- 
sions from  within  itself."  In  another  place  (p.  33)  :  "  The  Ad- 
vaita  philosophy  questions  the  very  nature  of  our  perceptions  of 
matter,  and  establishes  that  we  are  never  conscious  of  anything 
beyond  our  consciousness  of  the  phenomenon ; "  and  "  The  sub- 
stance and  forms  of  things  are  mere  assumptions,  not  independ- 
ent of  our  thought."  Finally  (p.  41), "  Thought  is  the  only  thing 
constant  and  unique." 

How,  in  the  face  of  this  overwhelming  consensus  of  fact,  our 
**  student  of  occultism "  can  have  the  hardihood  to  assert  that 
"  Nothing  has  ever  appeared  in  print  more  radically  unjust  to 
the  Mystic  Brotherhood  and  their  philosophy  than  the  allegation 

*  SuboUha  Prakasa  Press,  Bombay,  1SH9. 
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of  Coomra  S&mi  that  they  deny  the  existence  of  matter,"  sur- 
passes my  limited  understanding. 

To  the  ordinary  untrained  intellect,  with  its  crude,  empirical 
conceptions  and  its  blind,  unreasoning  dogmatism,  nothing  would 
seem  more  absurd  than  the  idea  that  the  external  world  is  not 
real.  The  mere  suggestion  of  such  a  possibility  is  enough  to  set 
every  dunce  in  Christendom  bellowing  with  derisive  mirth. 
"What?  you  actually  mean  to  tell  us  that  these  chairs  and 
tables  do  not  exist?  Are  you  mad?  Why,  here  they  are  I  you 
can  see  and  feel  them,  and  what  better  proof  can  there  be  of  their 
reality?"  This  is  the  stock  argument  resorted  to  by  those  who 
are  not  accustomed  to  ponder  over  the  causes  of  things,  but  are 
satisfied  to  call  a  certain  object  a  "  stone  "  and  another  a  "  tree," 
because  they  have  from  infancy  been  taught  to  do  so,  and  who 
go  through  life  without  ever  realizing  the  profound  mystery 
which  is  involved  in  these  conceptions.  Verily,  it  does  require  a 
great  deal  more  than  the  so-called  "  evidence  of  our  senses  "  to 
demonstrate  to  enlightened  reason  the  reality  of  the  external 
universe — a  very  great  deal. 

Where  is  your  universe  without  your  mind?  Take  away  a 
man's  mind,  and  what  has  become  of  his  world  ?  What,  I  ask, 
has  become  of  his  chairs  and  tables ;  of  his  trees  and  flowers ;  of 
his  sun  and  moon,  and  the  host  of  stars  which  make  up  that  uni- 
verse which  now  appears  to  him  so  substantial?  They  have 
vanished  into  nothingness. 

Some  one  has  said  that  the  very  simplest  truths  are  the  ones 
which  man  stumbles  upon  latest,  and  I  think  the  history  of  all 
times  has  verified  this.  Yet  even  in  the  darkest  of  ages  —  in 
mediaeval  Europe  —  when  ignorance  and  superstition  held  the 
nations  in  bondage,  and  the  upas  tree  of  ecclesiasticism  spread 
its  poisonous  branches  far  and  wide  over  the  fairest  of  regions, 
during  the  long,  weary  centuries  of  priestly  oppression,  when 
torture  and  death  at  the  stake  threatened  those  who  pried  into 
the  secrets  of  nature  and  dared  to  make  known  their  discoveries, 
even  then  there  existed  those  of  our  forefathers  who  had  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  great  truth.  Among  the  mystics  of  the  Middle 
Ages  were  many  profound  minds,  whose  wisdom  —  often  ex- 
pressed in  the  quaintest  fashion  —  is  only  now  in  a  fair  way  of 
being  appreciated,  having  been  brought  to  light  again  by  recent 
research.  That  some  of  these  men,  by  dint  of  introspective  con- 
templation, fostered  by  asceticism  and  solitude,  developed  occult 
powers  comparable  to  those  of  the  Hindoo  adepts,  cannot  be 
doubted  in  the  least;  and  that  others,  of  the  type  of  Jacob  Boehme 
and  Gichtel,  who  did  not  lead  the  life  of  hermits,  but  were  born 
philosophers,  arrived  at  conclusions  of  vast  significance,  after 
keenly  pondering  over  life's  mystery,  all  who  run  may  read. 
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The  truth  that  an  object  necessitates  a  subject,  and  that  with- 
out a  mind  to  perceive  it,  there  can  be  no  world,  was  patent, 
among  others,  to  Anselm  von  Breslau,  a  mystic  who  expressed 
his  philosophy  in  simple  verse,  and  who  -clearly  recognized  that 
even  "  his  creator "  must  disappear  simultaneously  with  the  de- 
struction of  his  mind^  if  death  means  annihilation.  This  por- 
tentous conclusiou  is  expressed  by  him  in  the  following  artless 
rhyme  which,  nevertheless,  is  a  masterpiece  of  incontrovertible 

logic : 

**  Icb  weiss  dass  ohne  mich  Gott  nicht  ein  Nu  kann  leben, 
Werd'  ich  zu  Nicht  er  muss  sogleich  den  Geist  aufgeben."  * 

It  inexorably  follows  that,  if  what  we  term  "death"  com- 
pletely terminates  the  existence  of  an  individual,  viz.,  extinguishes 
the  mind,  the  world  will  disappear  too,  including  all  the  gods 
and  demons  which  ever  haunted  a  distorted  imagination  —  as 
Jar  as  the  individual  in  question  is  co?icerned.  If  the  mind  of 
anoth^  individual  continues  to  exist,  its  world,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  will  also  continue^  until  finally,  with  the  disappearance 
of  the  last  consciousness,  the  last  world  will  disappear. 

Schopenhauer,  who,  more  clearly  than  any  other  Western 
philosopher,  has  expressed  this  supreme  truth,  says : 

There  are  many  who,  in  the  innocence  of  their  hearts,  ima^ne  that, 
after  the  pulp  stored  up  beneath  their  addle-pates  is  destroyed,  the  sun 
will  continue  to  shine  as  usual,  and  the  moon  and  the  stars  will  be  there 
as  before,  and  people  will  continue  running  on  tlieir  fooPs  errands  as 
clumsily  as  ever.  But  stop  and  think  a  moment!  In  order  to  be  able 
to  realize  these  things  it  would  be  necessary  for  our  addle-pates  to  put 
themselves  back  into  this  **worldy^^  and  see  with  eyes  which  no  longer 
exist,  and  hear  with  ears  or  feel  with  hands  that  are  of  the  vanished 
past. 

But,  leaving  the  addle-headed  element  out  of  consideration, 
there  are  not  a  few  advanced  reasoners  who,  while  admitting 
the  force  of  the  maxim  that  "  An  object  implies  a  subject,"  yet 
imagine  that  because  an  object  is  beheld  by  several  people  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  place  it  must,  therefore,  have  an 
independent  existence.  They  are  apt  to  forget,  however,  that 
the  minds  of  most  human  beings  are  practically  on  the  same 
level,  being  constituted,  as  it  were,  after  the  same  pattern,  and 
that  there  is  the  closest  interrelationship —  by  virtue  of  descent 
and  mode  of  living  —  even  between  the  more  heterogeneous 
elements  of  the  human  race.  Besides,  are  we  not  constantly 
moulding  and  shaping  the  mind  of  the  rising  generation  in  con- 
formity with  our  own  —  i.  6.,  endeavoring  to  make  others  behold 
things  as  we  see  them?  What  else  is  education  than  a  process 
of  trying  to  bring  about  in  others  a  condition  of  mind  similar  to 

•  Tho  literal  translation  of  this  is :  "I  Icnow  that,  without  me,  Qod  cannot  live  a 
moment ;  should  /  cease  to  exist  He  aleo  must  give  up  the  ghost." 
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that  of  our  owd  ?  In  proportion  as  I  succeed  in  causing  another 
individual  to  see  things  from  the  same  standpoint,  or  in  the  same 
light  in  which  I  behold  them,  in  that  proportion  will  his  world 
become  the  same  as  mine. 

Now,  while  it  is  clear  that  the  worlds  of  no  two  individuals 
can  be  precisely  alike  —  for  the  simple  reason  that  no  two  fninds 
are  ever  the  same  —  it  is  obvious  that  some  of  the  more  common- 
place of  our  conceptions,  by  dint  of  heredity  (if  for  no  other 
reason),  must  be  practically  universal,  as  far  as  the  human  race 
is  concerned.  Among  these  are  the  thought-pictures  which 
make  up  the  ordinary  normal  world  of  the  average  individual. 
These  thought-pictures,  which  present  themselves  to  us  as 
material  objects,  are  practically  alike  in  the  great  majority  of 
individuals,  so  that  what  /,  for  instance,  am  accustomed  to  call 
a  "  stone,''  would  be  called  by  a  like  term  all  over  the  world. 
It  is  only  when  we  come  to  describe  these  objects  very  closely 
that  we  discover  —  to  our  own  amazement  —  that  the  stone  we 
behold  is  7Wt  the  stone  seen  by  another,  and  if  ten  million  pairs 
of  eyes  were  apparently  gazing  upon  the  self-same  "object,"  there 
would  be  ten  million  "objects." 

Take  an  ordinary  farmer  and  an  artist  (painter)  into  a  forest, 
and  let  them  describe  what  they  see  around  them.  The  result 
would  be  a  revelation  to  many  shallow  reasoners  and  "  students 
of  occultism  "  who  now  insist  upon  making  themselves  ridiculous 
by  delivering  oracular  opinions  on  subjects  which  they  have 
never  philosophically  investigated.    The  ifarmer  would  see  things 

to  which  the  artist  is  absolutelv  blind,  whereas  the  artist  would 

» 

be  impressed  ^idth  objects  of  which  the  farmer  never  dreams; 
they  would,  in  fact,  behold  two  essentially  diiferent  worlds, 
because  their  minds  are  not  the  same. 

That  which  I  do  not  see  and  of  which  I  do  not  dream,  i,  e., 
that  which  is  altogether  beyond  my  perception,  does  not  exist  — 
as  far  as  /am  concerned.  If  another  individual  points  it  out  to 
me,  then  he  alters  my  mind^  and  therefore  my  world. 

Or  take  a  ploughboy  into  a  botanical  garden  and  let  him  see 
an  interesting  assortment  of  strange  plants  and  flowers.  He  will 
gaze  upon  them  as  he  would  upon  vacancy,  for,  to  him,  a  plant 
is  simply  a  "  plant,"  and  a  flower  a  "  flower  "  ;  moreover  he  is 
accustomed  to  call  everying  in  the  line  of  vegetation  "  weeds,"  if 
it  has  no  immediate  bearing  on  agriculture.  Now  tnke  a  flower 
and  explain  to  that  boy  all  about  its  wonderful  structure,  about 
the  anthers  and  pistil,  about  the  ovaries,  about  the  meaning  of 
the  petals,  and  the  wonderful  relations  between  insects  and 
flowers.  Teach  him  that  the  plant  produces  the  flower  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  attract  the  insect,  in  order  to  make  a  tool 
of  it  in  effecting  cross-fertilization.    What  is  the  result?     Why, 
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you  have  altered  that  boy*8  mind^  and  he  now  sees  a  thousand 
things  of  which  he  did  not  dream  before  —  which  to  him  did  not 
exist. 

On  this  fundamental  truth  rests  the  power  of  persuasion,  of 
example  and  precept,  and  the  thousand  and  one  influences  which 
now  determine  our  conduct.  If  we  effect  a  change  in  another 
individual's  niindy  we  produce  a  corresponding  change  in  his 
world. 

To  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  far  as  our  everyday  life  is  con- 
cerned, the  objects  which  apparently  surround  us,  and  which 
constitute  our  "  world,"  are  as  real  as  if  they  actually  existed. 
We  live  on  a  "plane  of  matter";  that  is  to  say,  our  condition  of 
mind  is  such  that  we  cannot  effect  a  radical  change  in  our 
surroundings  without  a  supreme  effort.  Our  "  occult "  critic  of 
the  November  Arena  finds  it  unpardonable  in  Coomra  Sd,mi  that 
he  uses  the  words,  foody  clothes^  shelter^  palm-leaves^  etc.,  and 
proclaims  that,  instead  of  saying,  "A  teacupful  of  boiled  rice, 
with  a  little  salt,  is  all  that  we  need  in  the  line  of  food,"  Coomra 
Sdmi  ought  to  have  expressed  himself  as  follows  :  "  An  illusion 
full  of  boiled  cereal  fantasy,  with  a  little  epiphany  [sic  !'\  as  an 
imaginary  condiment,  with  which  to  fool  our  supposed  sense  of 
taste,  is  all  we  need  in  the  line  of  gustatory  deception." 

Coomra  Stlmi,  being  endowed  with  a  rational  mind,  and  being, 
moreover,  one  of  the  profoundest  of  reasoners,  would  be  the  last 
person  in  the  world  to  resort  to  such  absurd  and  preposterous 
circumlocution,  but  would  speak  of  rice,  salt,  and  food  as  if  these 
things  had  a  positive  exititence.  How,  otherwise,  could  he  com- 
municate his  thoughts  to  those  who  are  still  gi'ovelling  in  the 
mire  of  crudest  materialism  ? 

But  it  is  in  his  attempt  to  explain  the  "  real  philosophy "  of 
the  Mystic  Brotherhood  that  our  benevolent  critic  is,  unwit- 
tingly, most  comical,  and  his  assertive  dogmatism  is  surpas- 
singly naive.  According  to  this  occult  paragon  of  twenty 
years'  standing,  the  mahatmaa  are  the  rankest  materialists,  for 
not  only  do  they  hold  that  "  matter  exists  everywhere,"  but  that 
"  the  spirit  of  an  individual  is  as  truly  a  material  organism  as 
the  physical  body  which  envelops  it."  Thus  they  are  not  even 
dualists,  or  believers  in  tioo  eternal  principles  (mind  and  matter) ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  dead  sure  that  mind  is  only  a  modifica- 
tion of  matter,  i.  e.,  "  spiritual  matter,"  and  that  the  only  differ- 
ence between  these  two  kinds  of  substance  is  the  '^  degree  of 
fineness.'*'* 

Dear  old  mahatmas  !  Rare  old  initiates  of  the  Inner  Temple  I 
So  you  have  not  yet  advanced  beyond  these  antediluvian  concep- 
tions, and  this  is  the  extent  of  your  wisdom?  No  wonder  you 
surrounded  yourselves  with  an  air  of  mystery,  and  kept  in  hid- 
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ing  through  all  these  centuries !  So  wonderful  a  revelation  was 
indeed  worth  preserving  as  a  sort  of  family  secret;  it  would 
have  been  a  pity  if  it  had  been  allowed  to  leak  out  at  any  earlier 
date  than  the  present ! 

The  degree  of  fineness  —  so  our  "  student  of  occultism  "  an- 
nounces—  determines  the  difference  between  mind  and  matter. 
In  other  words,  if  we  can  grind  down  material  particles  to  a  suf- 
ficient degree  of  minuteness  we  arrive  at  the  phenomenon  of 
mind/  This  is  only  a  more  illogical  presentation  of  the  doc- 
trine of  modem  materialism,  viz.,  that  mind  is  the  result  of  jber- 
tain  atomic  or  molecular  groupings  of  matter.  There  ts  a 
certain  amount  of  plausibility  in  the  argument  that  a  favorable 
combination  of  individual  particles  may  produce  "life,"  but  there 
is  no  sense  whatever  in  the  dictum  that  mind  is  simply  matter 
reduced  to  a  condition  of  greater  fineness.  Not  even  the  most 
fanatical  follower  of  the  school  of  BUchner  and  Moleschott  would 
endorse  such  rubbish. 

Our  initiate's  argument  based  on  the  gallon  measure  "filled  to 
the  brim  with  marbles  of  tlie  ordinary  size  "  is  peculiarly  irrel- 
evant and  clumsy.  In  order  to  show  how  far  the  divisibility  or 
fineness  of  matter  may  be  carried,  he  tells  us  that  we  may  pour 
shot  grains  into  the  interstices  between  the  marbles,  and  between 
these  again  white  sand  grains,  without  making  the  gallon  meas- 
ure run  over.  Then  we  may  pour  in  a  pint  of  water,  which  will 
find  its  way  into  the  still  smaller  interstices  between  the  sand 
grains,  and  this  water  again  will  hold  a  quantity  of  alcohol, 
without  increase  of  its  bulk.  After  that  comes  the  turn  of  elec- 
tricity, and  ncyio  we  have  reached  the  "  borderland  of  the  spiritual 
universe." 

Have  tee  really  ?  What  about  the  interstices  between  the  still 
finer  substances  which  are  now  brought  into  requisition  ?  Our 
critic  asserts  that  even  spirit  is  "  material  in  the  most  exact  and 
literal  meaning  of  that  word."  There  are  no  limits  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  minuteness,  for  even  the  smallest  imaginable  interstice 
is  infinitely  large  compared  with  no  interstice  \  thus  there  must 
follow  an  infinite  series  of  substances,  each  finer  than  the  previous 
one,  but  each  furnishing  neic  interstices.  At  this  point  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  gallon-measure  argument  becomes  plain  to  all  but 
the  dullest. 

What  is  matter,  anvhow  ?  No  scientist  has  ever  been  able  to 
define  it.  Looked  at  from  the  stand])oint  of  Western  science  it 
is  the  profoundest  of  all  mysteries,  and  the  atomic  hy])othesi8 
does  not  offer  the  faintest  ray  of  light.  Can  you  imagine  a  par- 
ticle of  substance  so  small  that  it  cannot  be  divided  once  more? 
Here  again  we  are  confronted  with  the  self-evident  truth  that 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  possibilities  of  minuteness,  and  it  can  be 
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easily  shown  that  the  atom  of  science  is  an  illusion.  Mr.  John 
A.  Kersey  has  demonstrated  this  more  clearly,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  modern  reasoner,  in  his  essay  entitled  "  Ancient  Philosophy 
in  Modern  Attire  '*  * ;  and  the  very  fact  of  our  inability  to  define 
matter  is,  in  itself,  a  proof  that  matter  has  no  positive  existence. 

But  the  moment  we  look  upon  the  so-called  ^^  physical  uni- 
verse" as  2l  product  of  mind  the  great  riddle  is  solved,  and  we 
behold  order  and  symmetry  where  all  before  was  chaos  and  con- 
fusion. "  Look  within  your  own  self  "  is  the  lesson  of  the  Upan- 
ishads ;  and  no  amount  of  materialistic  research  will  unravel  the 
world-mystery.  The  thirty- three  active  living  masters  of  the 
Inner  Temple  may  keep  on  grinding  particles  till  their  coffee- 
mills  are  out  of  joint,  but  they  will  not  produce  spirit.  Let 
them  — pour  Vamour  de  Dieu  —  reduce  their  own  mind-substance 
to  a  somewhat  finer  degree  of  tenuity,  for  they  seem  to  need  it 
very  badly. 

"  Mind  is  the  only  realiti/ "  has  been  the  conclusion  of  the 
wisest  of  all  times,  and  this  is  also  the  verdict  of  the  highest 
Western  philosophy.  There  are,  of  course,  materialists  and 
dualists  even  in  India,  from  the  "  Curumbars  "  down  to  the  de- 
graded sect  of  the  Jains,  whose  rude  dualistic  conceptions  are 
the  laughing-stock  of  enlightened  Brahminism ;  but  they  form  an 
insignificant  minority. 

Mind  is  eternal  and  indestructible.  It  produces  its  own  world 
—  its  own  joy  and  its  own  sorrow;  its  own  Elysium  and  its  own 
Tartarus.  Idealism  is  pantheism,  and  in  pantheism  is  contained 
the  solution  of  all  mysteries.  It  is  the  only  rational  philosophy. 
Says  Omar  Khayyam,  the  famous  Persian  sage,  in  his  ''  Ru- 
baiyat " : 

I  sent  my  soul  through  the  invisible, 
Some  letter  of  that  after-life  to  spell: 

And  by  and  by  my  soul  returned  to  me, 
And  answered,  '*  1  myself  am  heaven  and  hell.** 

Among  the  myriads  of  individuals  who  constitute  the  human 
family  all  degrees  of  intellectuality  are  represented,  from  that  of 
the  Australian  savage  to  that  of  a  Coomra  S^mi.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  an  "  equality  of  endowment,"  yet  all  may  rise  to 
ever  greater  heights  of  self-consciousness.  Knowledge  consti- 
tutes the  only  kind  of  wealth  worth  possessing,  for  everything 
else  is  transitory  and  illusive.  He  who  aspires  to  the  higher  en- 
lightenment is  freed  from  the  "  pain  of  being "  (viz.,  the  disap- 
pointment springing  from  the  thraldom  of  a  world  which  is  de- 
ceptive and  unreal)  in  proportion  as  he  approaches  his  glorious 
goal.     This  is  recognized  by  the  Hindoo  ascetic,  who  retires  into 

*Sce  "  Ethics  of  Litorature"  (pp.  143-146),  by  John  A.  Keney.  Marion,  Ind.,  1804 
(E.  L.  Goldthwaite  &  Co.) . 
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Bolitnde  in  order  to  be  better  able  to  seek  that  light  which  (his 
reflection  has  taught  him)  cannot  be  obtained  from  any  other 
source. 

And  here  I  will  conclude  this  Plea  for  Pantheism  with  the 
following  lines  from  the  "  Song  Celestial,"  given  at  the  end  of 
Krishna's  discourse  in  chapter  viii. : 

Richer  than  holy  fruit  on  Vodas  growing, 
Greatef  than  fi^ifts,  better  than  prayer  or  fast, 

Such  Wlndom  is!    The  Y6gi,  this  way  knowing, 
Comes  to  the  Utmost  Perfect  Peace  at  last. 


HEREDITY. 


IJY    LYUIA    AVKRY    COOXLEY. 


"WnY  bo  west  thou,  O  soul  of  mine, 

Crushed  by  aneestral  sin? 
Thou  hast  n  noble  heritage 

That  bids  thee  victory  win. 

The  tainted  past  may  bring  forth  flowers, 
As  blossomed  Aaron's  rod, 

No  h'^acy  of  sin  annuls  • 

Heredity  from  God. 


17« 
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HELEN  PETROVNA  BLAVATSKT. 


BY   JOHN  RANSOM  BRIDGE. 


"Ip  yon  only  knew  how  many  lions  and  eagles  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe  have  turned  into  asses  at  my  whistle,  and  obediently 
wagged  their  great  ears  in  time  as  I  piped  the  tune  I  " 

Such  was  the  remarkable  comment  of  the  enigmatical  Madame 
Blavatsky,  at  Wurzburg,  in  1885,  as  recorded  by  the  Russian 
Solovyoff,  for  whom,  at  that  particular  moment,  she  professed  a 
friendship  «'  to  the  end  of  the  world/'  She  wanted  his  help  in 
Russia  to  spread  her  theosophical  doctrines.  Solovyoff  was  a 
writer  and  journalist  of  considerable  note.  He  met  Madame  in 
Paris,  according  to  his  story.  She  tried  to  convert  him  by  the 
production  of  phenomena,  in  the  most  of  which  he  detected  com- 
monplace trickery.  She  finally  "  confessed  "  and  invited  Solov- 
yoff into  a  copartnership  in  which  "  we  will  astonish  the  world 
between  us."  SolovyofTs  reply  was  an  open  denunciation,  of 
Madame  and  her  marvels,  to  the  Paris  theosophists.  The  result 
was  the  disruption  of  the  Paris  branch  of  the  society. 

About  this  time  came  the  Coulomb  exposures,  and  the  London 
Society  for  Psychical  Research  made  its  report  on  the  alleged 
trick-cabinet  shrine  and  stuffed- muslin  mahatmas^  at  the  theo- 
sophical headquarters,  Adyar,  India,  where  Madame  and  her 
magical  feats  and  phenomena  had  so  outclassed  the  Indian  jug- 
glers and  fakirs  on  their  own  ground  as  to  set  all  India  talking. 

During  this  trying  period  Madame  was  sick,  so  sick  that  the 
specialists  who  attended  her  declared  that  she  had  no  business  to 
be  alive.  She  persisted  in  living,  however,  but  in  her  despair 
she  capped  the  climax  of  this  crisis  in  her  affairs  by  an  extraor- 
dinary letter  to  Solovyoff.*  This  letter,  which  is  headed  "  My 
Confession,"  runs,  in  part,  as  follows : 

Believe  me,  /  haioe  fallen  because  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  fall^  or 
else  to  brin^  about  a  reaction  by  telling  all  God^s  truth  about  myself, 
hut  without  mercy  on  my  enemies.  On  this  I  am  firmly  resolved,  and 
from  this  day  I  shall  begin  to  prepare  myself  in  order  to  be  ready.  I 
will  fly  no  more.  Together  with  this  letter,  or  a  few  hours  later,  I 
shall  myself  be  in  Paris,  and  then  on  to  London.  A  Frenchman  is 
ready,  and  a  well-known  journalist  too,  delighted  to  set  about  the  work 
and  to  write  at  my  dictation  something  short,  but  strong,  and  what  is 

most  important  —  a  true  history  of  my  life.    /  shall  not  even  attempt  to 

— ^^^"^ 

•  **  A  Modern  Priestess  of  Isis,**  page  177. 

in 
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drfend^  to  justify  myself.  In  this  book  I  shall  simply  say:  In  1848, 1, 
hating  my  husband,  N.  Y.  Blavatsky  (it  may  be  wrong,  but  still  such 
was  ^e  nature  God  gave  me),  left  him,  abandoned  him.  I  loved  one 
man  deeply,  but  still  more  I  loved  occult  science,  believing  in  magic, 
wizards,  etc.  I  wandered  with  him  here  and  there,  in  Asia,  in  America, 
and  in  Europe.  I  met  with  So-and-so.  (You  may  call  him  a  wizard^ 
what  does  it  matter  to  him  ?)  In  1858  I  was  in  London;  there  came  out 
some  story  about  a  child,  not  mine  (there  will  follow  medical  evidence, 
from  the  faculty  of  Paris,  and  it  is  for  this  that  I  am  going  to  Paris). 
One  tiling  and  another  was  said  to  me ;  that  I  was  depraved,  possessed 
with  a  devil,  etc. 

I  shall  tell  everything  as  I  think  fit,  everything  I  did,  for  the  twenty 
years  and  more  that  I  laughed  at  tlie  qu'en  dira-t-orij  and  covered  up  all 
traces  of  what  I  was  really  occupied  in,  i.  e.,  the  sciences  occultea^  for 
the  sake  of  my  family  and  relations  who  would  at  that  time  have 
cursed  me.  I  will  tell  how  from  my  eighteenth  year  I  tried  to  get 
people  to  talk  about  me,  and  say  about  me  that  this  man  and  that  was 
my  lover,  and  hundreds  of  them.  I  will  tell,  too,  a  great  de^  of  which 
no  one  ever  dreamed,  and  /  will  prove  it.  Then  I  will  inform  the  world 
how  suddenly  my  eyes  were  opened  to  all  the  horror  of  my  moral  suicide  ; 
how  I  was  sent  to  America  to  try  my  psychological  capabilities;  how  I 
collected  a  society  there,  and  began  to  expiate  my  faults,  and  attempted 
to  make  men  better  and  to  sacrince  myself  for  their  regeneration.  I  will 
name  all  the  theosophists  who  were  brought  into  the  right  way,  drunk- 
ards and  rakes,  who  became  almost  saints,  especially  in  India,  and  those 
who  enlisted  as  theosophists,  and  continued  their  former  life,  as  though 
they  were  doing  the  work  (and  there  are  many  of  them)  and  yet  were 
the  first  to  join  the  pack  of  hounds  that  were  hunting  me  down,  and  to 
bite  me.  .  .  • 

No  I  The  devils  will  save  me  in  this  last  great  hour.  You  did  not 
calculate  on  the  cool  determination  of  despair,  which  was  and  has  passed 
aver.  .  .  .  And  to  this  I  have  been  brought  by  tou.  You  have  been  tlie 
last  straw  which  has  broken  the  camel's  back  under  its  intolerably 
heavy  burden.  Now  you  are  at  liberty  to  conceal  nothing,  liepeat  to 
all  Paris  what  you  have  ever  heard  or  know  about  me.  I  have  already 
written  a  letter  to  Sinnett/or&tddtn^  him  to  publish  my  memoirs  at  his 
own  discretion.  I  myself  will  publish  them  with  all  tlie  truth.  ...  It 
will  be  a  Saturnalia  of  the  moral  depravity  of  mankind,  this  confession 
of  mine,  a  worthy  epilogue  of  my  stormy  life.  .  .  .  Let  tlie  psychist 
gentlemen,  and  whosoever  will,  set  on  foot  a  new  inquiry.  Mohini  and 
all  the  rest,  oven  India,  are  dead  to  me.  I  thirst  for  one  thing  only, 
that  the  world  may  know  all  the  reality,  all  the  truth,  and  learn  the 
lesson.    And  then  death,  kindest  of  all.  H.  Blavatsky. 

You  may  print  this  letter  if  you  will,  even  in  Russia.  It  is  all  the 
same  now. 

This  picture  of  her  life  sketched  by  Madame  for  her  Rassian 
correspondent  is  lacking  in  detail,  though  not  in  interest.  In 
fact  little  is  known  of  her  from  the  age  of  seventeen,  when  she 
married  the  aged  vice-governor  of  the  province  of  Erivan,  in 
Transcaucasia,  and  immediately  celebrated  the  event  by  clandes- 
tinely setting  out  to  see  the  world  on  her  own  account  and  dis- 
appearing for  a  number  of  years.  Her  sister,  Vera  Petrovna 
Jelihovsky,  says  that  Madame  claims  to  have  lived  much  of  this 
time  in  Tibet,  in  the  {lim^yas,  and  in  the  extreme  north  of 
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India  studying  the  occult  sciences  and  Sanscrit  with  the  maJiat' 
mas.  A.  P.  Sinnett  repeats  this  statement  in  his  memoirs  of 
Madame.  It  agrees  —  but  with  a  difference  —  with  her  '' con- 
fession "  to  Solovyoff  that  during  these  years  she  wandered  with 
a  certain  unknown  ^^  here  and  there,  in  Asia,  in  America,  and  in 
Europe." 

It  is  not  until  1874,  the  year  before  she  founded  the  Theo- 
Bophical  Society,  that  we  get  trustworthy  information  in  regard 
to  her  whereabouts  and  occupation.  In  September  of  that  year, 
'Henry  S.  Olcott  went  to  Chittenden,  Vt.,  to  investigate  and 
write  up  for  the  New  York  Graphic  the  spiritualistic  phenomena 
under  the  mediumship  of  the  Eddy  brothers,  which  at  that  time 
were  attracting  much  attention  to  the  Eddy  homestead.  Colonel 
Olcott  here  met  and  describes  his  first  sight  of  Madame 
Blavatsky: 

The  dinner  at  £ddy*8  was  noon,  and  it  was  from  the  entrance  door 
of  the  bare  and  comfortless  dining-room  that  Kappes  and  I  first  saw  H. 
P.  B.  She  had  arrived  shortly  before  noon  with  a  French  Canadian 
lady,  and  they  were  at  table  as  we  entered.  My  eye  was  first  attracted 
by  a  scarlet  Garibaldian  shirt  the  former  wore,  as  being  in  vivid  con- 
trast witli  the  dull  colours  around.  Her  hair  was  then  a  thick  blonde 
mop,  worn  shorter  than  the  shoulders,  and  it  stood  out  from  her  head, 
silken,  soft,  and  crinkled  to  the  roots,  like  the  fleece  of  a  Cotswold  ewe. 
This  and  the  red  shirt  were  what  struck  my  attention  before  I  took  in 
the  picture  of  her  features.  It  was  a  massive  Calmuck  face,  contrasting 
in  its  suggestion  of  power,  culture,  and  imperiousness,  as  strangely  with 
the  commonplace  visages  about  the  room,  as  her  red  garment  did  with 
the  gray  and  white  tones  of  the  wall  and  woodwork,  and  the  dull  cos- 
tames  of  the  rest  of  the  guests.  All  sorts  of  cranky  people  were  con- 
tinually coming  and  going  at  £ddy*s,  to  see  the  mediumistic  phenomena, 
and  it  only  struck  me  on  seeing  this  eccentric  lady  that  this  was  but  one 
more  of  the  sort.  Pausing  on  the  door-sill,  I  whispered  to  Kappes, 
"Good  gracious!  look  at  that  specimen,  will  you  I"  I  went  straight 
across  and  took  a  seat  opposite  her  to  indulge  my  favorite  habit  of 
character-study. 

After  dinner  Colonel  Olcott  scraped  an  acquaintance  by  oppor- 
tunely offering  her  a  light  for  a  cigarette  which  she  proceeded  to 
roll  for  herself.  This  "  light "  must  have  been  charged  with  theo- 
sophical  karma^  for  the  burning  match  or  end  of  a  lighted  cigar 
—  the  Colonel  does  not  specify —  lit  a  train  of  causes  and  their 
effects  which  now  are  making  history  and  are  world-wide  in  their 
importance.  So  confirmed  a  pessimist  on  theosophical  questions 
as  Henry  Sidgwick,  of  the  London  Society  for  Psychical  Re- 
search, says,  "  Even  if  it  [the  Theosophical  Society]  were  to 
expire  next  year,  its  twenty  years'  existence  would  be  a  phenom- 
enon of  some  interest  for  a  historian  of  European  society  in  the 
nineteenth  century." 

Not  a  little  energy  has  been  wasted  in  the  controversy  between 
the  theosopbista  and  the  spiritualists  as  to  whether  or  not,  at  this 
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time  and  ap  to  the  founding  of  her  society,  Madame  was  a  spir- 
itualist. 

The  Colonel  records  that  before  the  time  of  Madame's  appear- 
ance at  the  seances  of  the  Eddys,  the  figures  which  had  shown 
themselves  were  either  red  Indians,  or  Americans  or  £uro})eans 
akin  to  visitors ;  but  from  the  time  that  the  Russian  lady  put  in 
an  appearance  the  spooks  of  other  nationalities  began  to  appear. 
Among  them  were  a  number  of  Russian  relatives  and  friends  of 
Madame,  as  well  as  various  queer  characters  that  she  claimed  to 
have  met  in  her  travels.  Her  "  John  King  "  was  a  spirit  of  four- 
teen years'  acquaintance. 

When  Madame  returned  from  Chittenden  to  New  York  City 
with  Colonel  Olcott,  she  began  a  series  of  letters  to  A.  N.  Aksa- 
koff,  the  editor  of  the  Leipzig  Psychische  IStudien^  who  was  an 
interested  investigator  of  the  phenomena  of  spiritualism.  The 
first  letter  was  dated  Oct.  28,  1874.     In  it  she  says: 

Only  last  week  I  came  back  from  the  Eddy  brotlierSf  well-known 
mediums  in  Rutland,  Vt,  ^here  I  had  passed  two  weeks.  The  house  and 
the  neighboring  lodgings  were  full  of  correspondents.  With  the  Eddys 
the  spirits  of  the  departed  walk  ahout  almost  in  full  day.  Several  times 
they  have  already  appeared  without  the  help  of  the  mediums,  and  in 
the  evening  at  the  time  of  the  stance  from  fifteen  to  twenty  spirits  ap- 
pear as  though  in  desh  before  the  eyes  of  the  spectators.  I  talked  for 
five  minutes  on  the  platform  in  Russian  with  my  father,  my  uncle,  and 
other  relatives,  as  though  they  were  alive.  Seven  persons  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, long  dead,  of  different  nations,  appe^ed  and  talked  to  me, 
each  in  his  own  language,  and  walked  away. 

Again  she  writes  that  "  John  King  has  sent  Olcott  to  Havana 
for  a  few  days."  Then  she  declares  that  she  will  not  go  back 
again  to  Russia,  because 

I  know  that  everybody  respects  me  here,  and  I  am  needed  for  spirit- 
ism. Now  the  spirits  are  my  brothers  and  sisters,  my  father  and  mother. 
My  John  King  alone  is  sufficient  recompense  for  all ;  he  is  a  host  in 
himself  to  me  .  .  .  No,  John  King  is  a  personality,  a  definite,  living, 
spiritual  personality.  Whether  devil  or  good  spirit,  he  is  at  all  events  a 
spirit,  and  not  the  medium's  prototype. 

A  little  later  the  furore  over  spiritualism  began  to  subside, 
and  as  the  interest  abated  the  demand  ceased,  evidently,  for 
Madame's  literary  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  cause,  and  we  find  her 
writing  from  Boston  under  date  of  July  18,  1875  : 

I  am  ready  to  sell  my  soul  for  spiritualism,  but  nobody  will  buy  it, 
and  I  am  living  from  hand  to  mouth  and  working  for  ten  or  fifteen  dol- 
lars when  necessity  comes. 

She  even  complains  of  her  John  King  that 

He  is  in  a  bad  humor  with  me,  and  for  the  last  three  weeks  and  more 
he  only  appears  to  me  to  talk  nonsense  and  even  unkindness.  Tout 
n^estpasparfait  a  ce  queje  voia  dans  le  Summer  Land, 
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This  brings  us  to  September,  1875,  some  two  months  before 
the  actual  birth  of  the  Theosophical  Society.  Down  to  this 
period  there  seems  to  have  been  no  hint  of  what  was  to  follow. 

In  the  meantime  Colonel  Olcott  had  started  the  '<  Miracle 
Club,"  which  did  not  prove  a  success,  and  Madame  in  another 
letter  says :  "  I  am  writinsj  a  book  which  I  call,  by  John's  advice, 
^Skeleton  Key  to  Mysterious  Gates.'"  This  book  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  famous  "Isis  Unveiled."  With  the  inception  of 
the  Theosophical  Society,  John  King  was  either  transformed 
into  an  oriental  white-robed  mahatma^  with  a  turban  in  place  of 
his  ^Chinese  saucer-upside-down  cap";  or  else  Madame  sent 
him  back  for  good  and  all  to  his  native  summer  land.  Perhaps 
John  resented  Helen's  apostasy  from  spiritualism  —  a  sudden 
change  of  heart,  for  only  a  few  months  back  she  had  been  offer- 
ing to  sell  her  soul  for  the  cause,  with  no  buyers  even  in  Boston, 
the  Mecca  of  the  spiritualist.  But  the  affections  of  a  more  con- 
stant one  than  her  spiritual  brother,  John  King,  might  have  been 
alienated  by  her  new  doctrine,  which  pointed  at  all  spooks  as 
the  refuse,  the  cast-off  shells,  of  the  earth-bound  dead.  His 
sudden  fall  from  "  a  personality,  a  definite,  living  personality," 
as  she  had  described  him,  to  nothing  but  a  wandering  astral 
Qhell  full  of  mouldy  suggestions  seems  sufficient  to  have  driven 
any  self-respecting  shade  back  to  its  home  on  the  other  shore. 

From  the  inception  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  in  November, 
1875,  to  the  day  of  her  death  in  London,  May  8,  1891,  it  is  only 
fair  to  Madame  to  say  that  her  devotion  to  her  theosophy  was 
absolute  and  complete.  For  it  she  worked  early  and  late,  with 
a  restless,  fiery,  tireless  energy  which  dominated  an  unwieldy 
body,  diseased  and  constantly  racked  with  pain.  She  was  doing 
the  bidding  of  her  master,  a  mahatma^  she  always  maintained. 

A  few  words  in  regard  to  mahatmaa  in  general  may  best 
show  what  manner  of  man  Madame  revered  as  her  master.  In 
the  theosophical  mind,  as  instructed  by  Madame,  the  master  is 
looked  up  to  as  the  highest  product,  on  this  planet,  of  the  action 
of  the  law  of  karma^  or  retributive  justice,  and  of  rei7icarnatio7i^ 
or  repeated  rebirths  in  human  form  until  the  aspiring  soul  has 
worked  itself  out  of  "the  circle  of  necessity"  of  rebirths. 
Given  the  rightly  directed  will,  says  the  theosophical  doctrine, 
working  through  a  period  of  time  depending  upon  its  persistence 
and  intensity,  and  the  result  is  the  development  of  man  from  the 
potentially  possible  into  the  active  mahatma.  Time  and  space 
and  the  genii  which  thwart  the  luck  of  the  common  run  of  men 
then  become  his  servants.  Kannay  Reincarnation,  and  the  Ma- 
?uUma  might  be  called  the  theosophical  trinity. 

The  conception  of  such  possibilities  for  human  development, 
whether  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  religion  or  science, 
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is  a  startling  innovation.  Jacob's  ladder  becomes  a  symbol  of  a 
physical  fact.  Darwin  stopped  at  half  a  truth.  Ordinary  man 
is  only  a  way-station  in  the  scheme  of  evolution,  instead  of  the 
end  of  the  line.  Darwin  should  have  followed  the  connecting 
links  up  to  the  planetary  spirits  that  curb  the  flight  of  worlds. 
Then,  if  Madame  is  correct,  in  his  progress  he  would  have  en- 
countered the  mahatma  in  various  stages  of  development,  the 
links  unbroken  from  the  market-place  of  this  earth  to  the  abode 
of  divinity.  Perhaps  it  is  this  very  boldness,  this  colossal 
audacity  of  assertion  in  regard  to  man  as  a  potential  demigod 
—  daring  when  compared  with  the  claims  of  recognized  authority 
in  any  iield  of  research  —  that  nas  recruited*  the  ranks  of  the 
disciples  of  theosophy,  after  the  successive  exposes  of  its  oracle 
and  high-priestess. 

A  distinguished  company  of  scientists,  writers,  and  celebrities 
could  be  selected  from  the  list  of  people  who  have  resigned  from 
the  Theosophical  Society.  The  periodical  exposes  of  Madame's 
phenomena,  or  Madame  herself  on  the  rampage  in  the  excitement 
of  argument,  charging  at  them  in  some  personal  encounter, 
frightened  most  of  them  out  of  the  ranks  as  rapidly  as  they 
joined.  In  a  letter  to  a  Chicago  journal  in  1878,  she  described 
herself  as  "an  old  woman  whose  Kalmuco-Buddhisto-Tartaric 
features,  even  in  youth,  never  made  her  appear  pretty ;  a  woman 
whose  ungainly  garb,  uncouth  manners,  and  masculine  habits  are 
enough  to  frighten  any  bustled  and  corseted  fine  lady  of  fashion- 
able society  out  of  her  wits."  She  wrote  this  in  the  early  days 
of  her  society.  Later  she  developed  enormously  in  bulk,  and 
her  temper  increased  correspondingly,  when  aroused. 

Solovyoff  gives  an  amusing  description  of  her  arrival  at  St. 
Cergues,  returning  from  India  in  1885  in  company  with  one  of 
her  Indian  disciples,  Bavaji : 

At  the  usual  hour,  after  dinner,  about  three  o*clock,  the  Geneva 
diligence  arrived  at  the  Pension  Delaigue.  Round  it,  as  always,  there 
gathered  a  crowd  to  get  tlie  newspapers  and  letters,  and  to  observe  the 
new  arrivals,  if  such  there  were.  Suddenly  there  sprang  from  the  dili- 
gence a  strange  creature,  something  half-way  between  a  great  ape  and  a 
tiny  black  man.  Its  leanness  was  amazing.  A  poor,  half-European  sort 
of  dress  dangled  on  it,  as  though  there  were  nothing  but  bones  beneath ; 
a  face  the  size  of  a  fist,  of  a  dark  cinnamon  colour,  and  without  any  signs 
of  vegetation;  on  the  head  a  dense  cap  of  long,  black,  curling  hair;  huge 
eyes,  also  perfectly  black,  of  course,  with  a  frightened  ana  suspicious 
expression.  The  black  man  said  something  in  English  with  a  piping 
but  at  the  same  time  hoarse  voice.  .  .  . 

The  public  gazed  open-mouthed  at  the  black  man.  But  the  most 
interesting  was  yet  to  come.  The  black  man  and  the  clumsy  young 
woman,  and  then  I  and  Madame  do  Morsier,  succeeded  with  great  diffi- 
culty in  extricating  from  the  diligence  something  that  was  shut  up  in 
it.  This  something  was  **  Madame"  herself,  all  swollen,  tired  out  with 
travelling,  grumbling;  with  a  huge,  dark-gray  face  and  wide-open  eyes, 
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like  round,  discolored  turquoises.  On  her  head  was  set  a  very  high 
gray  felt  fireman^ s  helmet  with  ventilators  and  a  veil.  Her  glohular 
figure  seemed  yet  more  globular  from  an  incredible  sort  of  sacque  in 
which  she  was  draped. 

Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  verdict  upon  the  life  and  work 
of  this  woman,  her  place  in  history  will  be  unique.  There  was  a 
titanic  display  of  strength  in  everything  she  did.  The  storms 
that  raged  in  her  were  cyclones.  Those  exposed  to  them  often 
felt  with  Solovyoff  that  if  there  were  holy  and  sage  mahatmas^ 
they  could  not  remain  holy  and  sage  and  have  to  do  with  Helen 
Petrovna  Blavatsky.  The  "confession"  she  wrote  him  rings 
with  the  mingled  curses  and  mad  laughter  of  a  crazy  mariner 
scuttling  his  own  ship.  Yet  she  could  be  as  tender  and  sympa- 
thetic as  any  mother.  Her  mastery  of  some  natures  seemed 
complete ;  and  these  people  she  worked  like  galley-slaves  in  the 
theosophical  treadmill  of  her  propaganda  movement. 

To  these  disciples  she  was  the  greatest  thaumaturgist  known 
to  the  world  since  the  days  of  the  Christ.  The  attacks  upon 
her,  the  Coulomb  and  SolovyofP  exposures,  the  continual  news- 
paper calumnies,  they  look  upon  as  a  gigantic  conspiracy  brewed 
by  all  the  rules  of  the  black  art  to  counteract,  and  if  possible  to 
destroy,  the  .effect  of  her  work  and  mission.  She  is  to  them  an 
*^  illuminated  prophetess,"  the  all  but  canonized  Saint  Helen  of 
the  Theosophical  Society.  One  of  her  favorite  quotations  to  the 
disciples  at  her  feet  was,  "  Demon  est  Deus  inversus. '^^ 

From  1888  until  her  death,  the  writer,  at  that  time  interested 
in  the  theosophical  movement,  had  considerable  correspondence 
with  "  H.  P.  B.,"  as  she  usually  signed  herself.  From  the  length 
of  some  of  her  epistles  one  might  have  thought  this  was  her  only 
occupation.  But  the  letters  were  always  interesting,  generally 
bizarre,  showed  a  keen  knowledge  of  human  nature,  particularly 
its  weakness,  and  an  utter  contempt  for  Blavatsky  worship; 
though  for  the  "cause"  she  apparently  was  always  ready  to 
sacrifice  anything  and  anybody,  herself  not  excepted. 

In  1889,  replying  to  a  protest  against  tying  the  society  to  her 
apron-strings,  she  wrote : 

So  far  as  the  **  Founders''  are  concerned^  depend  upon  it  they  will 
do  their  best  to  obstruct  any  tendency  to  "hero-worship."  .  .  .  The 
first  patient  upon  whom  the  prescription  worked  was  my  colleague 
Olcott,  who  at  the  beginning  was  quite  ready  to  for^icot  the  Cause  for  the 
production  of  phenomena,  the  "Grand  Principle*'  for  the  miserable 
personality  he  almost  worshipped,  as  the  Master's  agent.  And  he  is  so 
thoroughly  cured  that  now  he  is  as  ready  to  dress  my  hair  with  a  curry- 
comb as  he  was  ready  before  to  kiss  the  hem  of  my  Tibetan  Kobe. 

It  is  a  pity  the  prescription  could  not  have  been  generally 
administered  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  society. 
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On  the  question  of  masters  and  adepts,  she  gave  the  writer,  in 
one  of  her  letters,  the  following  advice  for  finding  them : 

Adepts  here,  adepts  there  —  please  oblige  me  and  look  well  into  your 
boots  to-nigbt  to  see  whether  you  will  not  find,  perchance,  an  adept 
stuck  to  the  soles  somewhere. 

Those  who  sought  out  this  strange  paradox  to  discover  fraud 
invariably  discovered  it.  Those  who  wanted  something  tangible 
to  worship  generally  found  it,  so  long  as  they  would  work  for 
her  cause.  Curiosity-seekers  whom  she  could  not  use  she  fre- 
quently abused  and  dismissed  in  a  much  rufiled  condition.  She 
had  but  one  real  care  in  the  last  years  of  her  life,  one  love  — 
her  TheoBophical  Society,  and  for  it  she  planned  and  worked 
and  suffered  with  an  heroic  devotion.  The  wisdom  or  morality 
of  her  methods  may  be  condemned,  but  the  reason  for  her 
martyrdom  has  not,  as  yet,  for  those  who  doubt  the  existence  of 
the  ^'  masters,"  been  satisfactorily  explained. 
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Pabt  III.    Some  Bright  Lights  of  the  Italian 

Renaissance. 


I. 

A  realist  of  the  taste  and  power  of  Zola  might  have  given  us 
a  picture  of  high  Italian  life  during  the  Renaissance,  which 
though  absolutely  faithful  in  its  portrayal  would  have  been  too 
revolting  for  perusal ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  an  idealist  who 
resolutely  closed  his  eyes  to  the  criminality  and  sensuality  of 
that  age,  could  have  penned  a  story  enchanting  as  a  dream  of 
Eden.  For  at  the  time  when  a  Borgia  was  pope  of  Rome,  when 
Savonarola  was  on  the  rack,  when  the  pledge  of  friendship  was 
being  followed  by  the  dagger  thrust,  and  when  simplicity  m  life 
had  given  place  to  artificiality  and  refined  sensualism,  all  Italy 
was  blossoming  with  counterfeit  presentments  of  saints  and 
Madonnas.  It  was  during  this  time  that  Angelo,  Da  Vinci, 
Correggio,  Perugino,  Alberti,  Bramante,  Titian,  and  Raphael 
wrought  on  canvas  and  in  stone  dreams  and  conceptions  which 
made  this  period  the  golden  age  of  art.  And  the  idealist 
who  chose  to  dwell  only  upon  the  beauty  side  of  life  might 
have  given  us  a  picture  fair  as  a  Venice  at  sunrise.  But  the 
student  of  history  cannot  confine  his  view  to  a  partial  appear- 
ance ;  he  must  examine  society  on  all  sides  and  weigh  with  con- 
scientious impartiality  the  influence  exerted  by  master  minds  for 
good  or  ill,  as  well  as  take  into  consideration  the  policies  and 
ideals  which  mould  thought  and  shape  civilization. 

We  have  already  glanced  at  the  Italy  of  this  period  and  have 
noticed  some  of  the  fatal  figures  who  have  left  their  impress 
upon  Italian  life,  and  now  we  turn  to  the  pleasing  contemplation 
of  such  children  of  genius  as  Michael  Angelo,  the  Jupiter  of 
art's  Olympus;  Correggio,  who  surpassed  in  the  magic  effects 
of  light  and  shade ;  Da  Vinci,  the  many-sided  genius,  a  master 
in  painting,  skilled  in  anatomy,  astronomy,  mathematics,  and 
music,  a  sculptor  and  an  architect  of  superior  ability;  and 
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Raphael,  the  most  illustrious  of  painters,  who  caught,  as  did  do 
other  artist  of  his  age,  the  soul  of  expression  —  Raphael,  who 
perceived  the  spirit  of  ancient  Greece  and  called  from  the 
sepulchre  the  ideals  of  olden  times,  adding  to  them  a  peculiar 
lifelike  charm,  not  found  in  art  before  his  day. 

II. 

Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti  is  among  painters  and  sculptors 
what  ^schylus  is  among  dramatists  and  Homer  is  among  poets. 
Prometheus  and  the  demigods  of  the  Iliad  were  familiar  to  his 
imagination.  He  was  the  exponent  of  the  sublime  and  the  ter- 
rible. Bom  at  Caprese,  March  6,  1475,  he  was  christened 
Michael  Angelo.*  He  early  manifested  a  passion  for  the  arts, 
much  to  the  vexation  of  his  father.  His  early  tutor  also  is  said 
to  have  been  jealous  of  the  genius  of  the  boy;  and  the  outlook 
for  his  being  able  to  realize  the  dream  which  filled  his  young 
brain  seemed  dark  until  Lorenzo  de  Medici's  attention  was  called 
to  him.  He  interceded  with  the  father,  and  took  Michael 
Angelo  into  his  household.  Here  the  younj^  artist  enjoyed  the 
society  of  the  finest  scholars  of  the  age.  Had  he  been  morally 
weak  the  atmosphere  of  Lorenzo's  household  would  doubtless 
have  proved  iujurious,  if  not  ruinous.  But  Angelo  was  one  of 
those  austere  or  rugged  souls  who  pass  through  life  almost  un- 
conscious of  the  seductive  influence  of  refined  sensuality,  which 
would  prove  the  ruin  of  more  yielding  and  sensuous  natures. 
He  scorned  artificiality  and  saw  no  evil  in  the  simplicity  of 
nature.  The  nude  human  body  awakened  no  prurient  thoughts 
and  called  forth  no  vicious  images  in  his  mind.  He  saw  that 
those  who  pretended  to  be  shocked  at  the  nude  in  art  were  fre- 
quently the  most  licentious  in  life,  and  he  rightly  concluded  that 
it  was  the  depraved  imaginations  which  were  thus  scandalized,  or 
saw  evil  where  a  high-bom  nature  would  see  only  beauty, 
strength,  and  naturalness. 

*  His  name  i8  said  to  have  been  given  him  on  account  of  tne  exceptionally  propitious 
positions  of  the  planets  at  the  time  of  his  birth.  Yasari.  speaking  of  the  favorable 
conjunctions  at  the  moment  of  Michael  Angelo's  nativity,  observes,  *'  liercuxr  and 
Venus  having  entered  with  benign  aspects  into  the  house  of  Jupiter,  indicated 
that  marvellous  and  extraordinary  work  both  of  manual  art  and  inteUect  was  to  be 
expected  of  him.**  Whether  or  not  astrological  calculations  were  responsible  for  his 
remarkable  name  is  uncertain,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  at  that  period  astrology 
held  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  many  scholars,  especially  those  of  a  scientific 
and  si>eculative  turn  of  mind.  Jupiter  has  ever  been  regarded  as  the  lord  of  "  honor 
and  good  fortune,  the  most  powerful  of  the  beneficent  planets,  and  the  author  of  tem- 
perance, modesty,  sobriety,  and  justice.**    (See  William  Lillv's  **  Introduction  to 


trology.**)  Mercury  is  said  to  exert  a  special  influence  on  tne  brain,  quickening  the 
intellectual  faculties,  but  disposing  the  individual  with  his  aspects  to  melan^oly. 
Venus,  on  the  other  hand,  exerts  a  mirthful  influence.  But  as  Mercury  is  peculiarly 
powerful  in  its  effect  on  the  mind,  a  nerson  bom  under  those  two  planets  in  strong  posi- 
tions would  probably  be  sad  rather  tnan  gay.  Venus  gives  the  love  for  art  and  beauty 
and  the  passion  for  painting ;  as  sculpture,  phUosophy,  noetry,  and  oratory  are  laid  to 
hold  great  fascination  for  those  strongly  innaenced  by  Mercurr.  It  would  seem  from 
the  positions  of  the  planets  and  the  views  held  by  astrologers  in  regard  to  their  prob- 
able influence  on  the  chUd*s  life,  that  if  his  father  believea  in  astrology  he  might  nave 
felt  that  the  heayena  Indicated  a  lofty  dettlny  for  the  child  who  was  chztsteaed 
Mlobael  Angelo. 
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Tbe  artist's  contempt  for  hypocrisy  and  the  prurient  imagina- 
tioDS  oipseudo  moralists  was  well  illustrated  later  in  his  life  by 
an  incident  which  occurred  in  connection  with  Angelo's  work  on 
the  Sistine  Chapel.  This  masterpiece  was  conspicuous  for  the 
number  of  undraped  human  figures  represented.  The  mock 
modesty  of  a  corrupt  conventionalism  was  as  much  scandalized 
and  shocked  as  were  those  who  represented  the  spirit  of  rigid 
asceticism,  which,  though  sincere,  so  frequently  regards  the 
noblest  objects,  as,  for  example,  the  human  body,  as  vile,  instead 
of  discerning  the  important  fact  that  the  evil  lies  in  a  diseased 
imagination  and  a  vicious  educational  training,  which  centres  the 
mind  on  the  plane  of  sensualism  rather  than  in  the  region  of 
Bonl-life  where  dwell  pure  love  and  genuine  religion,  and  where 
flourishes  true  art,  unfettered  by  conventionalism  or  the  trammels 
of  low  ideals.  The  clamor  against  Angelo's  work  came  more  from 
a  depraved  conventionalism  than  a  narrow- visioned  asceticism. 
"Arstino,  who  delighted  in  depicting  all  kinds  of  unveiled  im- 
purity,  was  much  offended  with  the  chaste  nudity  of  true  art."  * 
Biagio,  the  master  of  ceremonies  of  Paul  III.,  was  greatly 
scandalized,  and  made  much  ado  over  the  undraped  figures. 
Angelo  knew  the  man,  and  his  fin^  contempt  was  shown  when 
the  Roman  world  thronged  to  the  Sistine  to  see  the  '^  Last  Judg- 
ment." Biagio  was  discovered  in  hell,  and  Angelo  had  embel- 
lished his  portrait  with  a  pair  of  ass'  ears.  The  master  of 
ceremonies  appealed  to  the  pope  to  have  his  picture  taken  from 
the  great  painting. 

"  Where  has  he  placed  you  ? "  inquired  the  pontiff. 

« In  hell,"  returned  Biagio. 

«Oh! "  exclaimed  Paul,  "then  I  can  do  nothing  for  you.  Had 
he  placed  you  in  purgatory  I  could  have  removed  you,  but  out 
of  hell  there  is  no  redemption." 

Angelo's  nudes  may  repel,  but  they  will  never  degrade.  They 
reflect  the  mind  of  the  artist,  of  whom  Mr.  Symonds  observes : 

Deep,  philosophic  thoughts,  ideas  of  death  and  judgment,  the  stem 
struggles  of  the  soul,  encompassed  Michael  Angelo.  The  service  of 
beauty  was  with  him  a  religion.  His  character  was  that  of  an  austere 
republican,  free  and  solitary.  Amid  a  multitude  of  slaves  and  courtiers 
Michael  Angelo  made  art  the  vehicle  of  lofty  and  soul-speaking  thought. 

Thus  while,  largely  through  the  natural  bent  of  his  mind, 
Angelo  failed  to  be  morally  depraved  by  the  environment  in  the 
house  of  Lorenzo,  he  received  positive  aids  through  association 
with  the  foremost  Greek  and  Latin  scholars  of  the  age.     His 

•  See  "Renaissance  In  Italy,"  Part  III.,  The  Fine  Arts,  j>.  385.  I  have  quoted  freely 
from  the  exhaustive  and  exoecitinj^ly  able  writinp;  of  Mr.  Symonds,  as  he  is  the  latest 
of  the  authoritative  historians  of  the  Renaissance.  He  has  personally  eone  over  the 
whole  Held,  and  has  thrown  into  the  work  the  enthusiasm  and  the  best  efforts  of  a 
brilliant  thinker.  He  is,  in  my  judgment,  the  most  lUustrlous  and  conscisntious 
hlBtorian  of  the  Italian  Renaissance. 
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taste  for  art,  poetry,  and  literature  was  stimulated  by  personal 
contact  with  sudi  men  as  Ficino,  Poliziano,  and  Pico  della 
Mirandola.  But  there  was  another  individual,  who  probably 
more  than  all  others  influenced  the  life  of  the  young  sculptor, 
because  there  was  a  certain  kinship  between  the  imaginations  of 
the  two.  Savonarola  and  Angelo  were  both  men  of  vivid  imagi- 
nation ;  both  souls  were  haunted  with  visions  as  colossal  as  they 
were  terrible.  The  sublime  and  the  austere  were  as  much  at 
home  in  their  brains  as  was  beauty  the  guest  of  RaphaePs  imagi- 
nation. It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the  thrilling  sermons 
of  Savonarola  exerted  a  powerful  influence  over  Michael  Angelo, 
or  that  tlie  awful  pictures  drawn  by  the  eloquent  and  impassioned 
prophet-priest  dwelt  in  the  chambers  of  the  young  sculptor's 
brain,  until  the  hour  came  when  in  the  SivStine  Chapel  he  had  an 
opportunity  to  give  them  outward  expression  in  his  august  and 
solemn  masterpiece.  Another  influence  which  may  be  classed  as 
formative,  largely  due,  however,  to  the  peculiar  bent  of  Angelo's 
mind,  was  the  poetry  of  Dante,  which  at  a  later  period  he  studied 
for  several  months.  The  fact  that  Savonarola's  sermons  and 
Dante's  poetry  exerted  such  a  strange  and  fascinating  power 
over  the  min<l  of  the  sculptor  enables  us  to  understand  how  easy 
it  was  for  him  to  escape  the  contaminating  immorality  of  his 
age. 

In  149G  Angelo  went  to  Rome,  where  he  wrought  his  Bacchus, 
and  later  his  remarkable  Madonna  holding  the  dead  Christ.  In 
referring  to  this  work,  Mr.  Symonds  says : 

Here,  while  the  Borgias  were  turning  the  Vatican  into  a  den  of 
thieves  and  harlots,  he  [Angelo]  executed  the  purest  of  all  his  statues 
—  a  Pieta  in  marble.  Christ  is  lying  dead  upon  his  mother^s  knees. 
With  her  right  arm  she  supports  his  shoulders;  her  left  hand  is  gently 
raised,  as  though  to  say,  **  Behold  and  see.**  All  that  art  can  do  to 
make  death  beautiful  and  grief  sublime  is  achieved  in  this  work,  which 
was  never  surpassed  by  Angelo  in  later  years. 

In  1501  the  sculptor  returned  to  Florence,  where,  among 
other  masterpieces,  he  wrought  his  <^  David,"  and  made  the 
memorable  cartoon,  strangely  enough  termed  <^The  Battle  of 
Pisa."  In  1505  we  find  him  again  in  Rome,  where  he  received 
a  commission  to  build  for  the  pope  a  magnificent  mausoleum. 
The  work,  as  conceived  by  Angelo,  would  have  been  the  most 
"stupendous  monument  of  sculpture  in  the  world."  The  pro- 
ject was  doomed  to  failure,  owing  to  the  parsimonionsness  and 
fickle  character  of  the  pope,  who  allowed  himself  to  be  preju- 
diced against  Angelo,  and  owing  also  to  the  elaborate  and  colos- 
sal character  of  the  work  proposed  by  the  sculptor.  From  1508 
to  1512  Angelo  was  engaged  in  the  Sistine  Chapel.  Of  this  im- 
mortal work,  and  of  Angelo's  art  in'  general,  Mr.  Symonds  ob- 
serves : 
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Entering  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  raising  our  eyes  to  sweep  the  roof, 
we  have  above  us  a  long  and  somewhat  narrow  oblong  space,  vaulted 
with  round  arches,  and  covered  from  end  to  end,  from  side  to  side,  i^ith 
a  network  of  human  forms.  The  whole  is  colored  like  the  dusky, 
tawny,  bluish  clouds  of  thunder-storms.  There  is  no  luxury  of  decor- 
ative art  —  no  gold,  no  paint  box  of  vermilion  or  emerald  green  has  been 
lavished  here.  Sombre  and  aerial,  like  shapes  condensed  from  vapor, 
or  dreams  begotten  by  Ixion  upon  mists  of  eve  or  dawn,  the  phantoms 
evoked  by  the  sculptor  throng  tliat  space.  Nine  compositions,  carrying 
down  the  sacred  history  from  the  creation  of  light  to  the  beginning  of 
sin  in  Noah's  household,  fill  the  central  compartments  of  the  roof.  Be- 
neath these,  seated  on  the  spandrels,  are  alternate  prophets  and  sibyls, 
twelve  in  all,  attesting  to  the  future  deliverance  and  judgment  of  the 
world  by  Christ.  The  intermediate  spaces  between  these  larger  masses 
on  the  roof  and  in  the  lunettes  of  the  windows  swarm  with  figures,  some 
naked  and  some  draped  —  women  and  children,  boys  and  young  men, 
grouped  in  tranquil  attitudes,  or  adapting  themselves  with  freedom  to 
their  station  on  the  curves  and  angles  of  the  architecture.  In  these  sub- 
ordinate creations  Michael  Angelo  deigned  to  drop  the  terrible  style,  in 
order  that  he  might  show  how  sweet  and  full  of  charm  his  art  could  be. 
The  grace  of  coloring  realized  in  some  of  those  youthful  and  athletic 
forms  is  such  as  no  copy  can  represent.  Every  posture  of  beauty  and 
of  strength,  simple  or  strained,  that  it  is  possible  for  men  to  assume, 
has  been  depicted  here. 

To  speak  adequately  of  these  form-poems  would  be  quite  impossible. 
Buonarotti  seems  to  have  intended  to  prove  by  them  that  the  human  body 
has  a  language  inexhaustible  in  symbolism  —  every  limb,  every  feature,  and 
every  attitude  being  a  word  full  of  significance  to  those  who  comprehend, 
just  as  muMc  is  a  language  whereof  each  note  and  chord  and  phrase  has 
correspondence  with  the  spiritual  world.  It  may  be  presumptous  after 
this  fashion  to  interpret  the  design  of  him  who  called  into  existence  the 
heroic  population  of  the  Sistine.  Yet  Michael  Angelo  has  written  lines 
which  in  some  measure  justify  the  reading.  This  is  how  he  closes  one 
of  his  finest  sonnets: 

Nor  hath  God  deigned  to  show  IIimse{f  elsewhere 
More  clearly  than  in  human  forms  sublime, 
Which,  since  they  image  Him,  compel  my  love» 

Therefore  to  him  a  well-shaped  hand  or  throat  or  head,  a  neck  superbly 
poised  on  an  athletic  chest,  the  sway  of  the  trunk  above  the  hips,  the 
starting  of  the  muscles  on  the  fiank,  the  tendons  of  the  ankle,  the  out- 
line of  the  shoulder  when  the  arm  is  raised,  the  backward  bending  of 
the  loins,  the  curves  of  a  woman's  breast,  the  contour  of  a  body  careless 
in  repose  or  strained  for  action,  were  all  words  pregnant  with  profoundest 
meaning,  whereby  fit  utterance  might  be  given  to  the  thoughts  that 
raise  man  near  to  God.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  what  poems  of  action  as 
well  as  feeling  are  to  be  expressed  in  this  form-language  ?  The  answer 
is  simple.  Paint  or  carve  the  body  of  a  man,  and,  as  you  do  it  nohly,  you 
will  give  the  measure  of  both  highest  thought  and  most  impassioned  deed. 
This  is  the  key  to  Michael  Angelo's  art. 

Castelar,  in  his  "Old  Rome  and  New  Italy,"  thus  characterizes 
Ancrolo's  Last  Judcrment  and  the  effect  which  the  work  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel  produced  upon  him : 

Nature  is  but  little  represented  in  the  Last  Ju<lgment;  Michael 
Angelo  has  only  depicted  air  and  light.  The  planets  are  not  seen  re- 
Yolving  majestically  through  space,  nor  the  sun  dyed  in  gold  and  crim- 
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son,  nor  the  mountainB  rent  in  pieces,  nor  the  raging  sea  tossed  in  foam- 
ing waves  by  a  terrible  tempest  —  nothing  of  this :  in  tiie  blue  air,  in  the 
air  alone,  passes  the  awful  scene  occupied  solely  by  human  bodies  and 
celestial  clouds,  and  oyer  both  the  anger  of  the  Eternal.  All  appears 
horrible,  all  frightful  in  that  picture,  as  if  no  one  could  be  saved,  so 
forcibly  does  terror  dominate  all  other  sentiments.  Attention  cannot 
be  long  concentrated  on  the  sublime.  On  feeling  a  profound  emotion, 
the  nerves  are  shaken  and  the  brain  is  furrowed  as  if  by  an  electric 
.  shock.  I  felt  my  temples  palpitate,  as  if  the  swelling  veins  were  about 
to  burst  from  the  torrent  of  gigantic  thoughts  excited  by  that  chapel, 
which  comprehends  all  of  human  life,  from  the  creation  to  the  universal 
judgment.  I  wanted  air,  and  went  out  to  breatlie  it  in  the  Roman  Cam- 
pagna,  around  whose  ruins  the  lovely  season  of  April  had  flung  her 
green  and  joyous  mantle.  But  on  turning,  I  beheld,  in  the  azure  of  the 
heavens,  the  outline  of  a  stupendous  work,  over  which  floats  Uie  soul  of 
Michael  Angelo,  who  designed  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's,  which  appeared 
gilded  and  glorified  by  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  dwell  longer  on  the  works  of  Angelo. 
From  what  has  been  said,  and  when  we  call  to  mind  his  part  of 
the  work  on  St.  Peter's  and  other  noble  monuments  which  bear 
the  impress  of  his  masterful  mind,  we  are  able  to  conceive  some- 
thing of  his  transcendent  genius. 

His  life  was  singularly  pure,  and  his  conversation  was  un- 
smirched  by  vulgarity.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  faith.  In  one 
of  bis  letters  to  his  father  he  says :  "  Do  not  vex  yourself ;  God 
did  not  make  us  to  abandon  us.  Men  are  worth  more  than 
money."  And  in  one  of  hb  greatest  sonnets,  composed  when  his 
life  was  nearing  its  eventide,  he  thus  expresses  his  religious 
sentiments : 

How  hath  my  life  across  a  stormy  sea, 

Like  a  frail  bark,  reached  that  wide  port  where  all 

Are  bidden,  ere  the  final  reckoning  fall 
Of  good  and  evil  for  eternity. 
Now  know  I  well  how  that  fond  phantasy 

Which  made  my  soul  the  worshipper  and  thrall 

Of  earthly  art  is  vain;  how  criminal 
Is  that  which  all  men  seek  unwillingly. 
Those  amorous  thoughts  which  were  so  lightly  dressed. 

What  are  they  when  the  double  death  is  nigh? 
The  one  I  know  for  sure,  the  other  dread. 
Painting  nor  sculpture  now  can  lull  to  rest 

My  soul,  that  turns  to  His  great  love  on  high. 
Whose  arms  to  clasp  us  on  the  cross  were  spread. 

<^  His  old  age  was  the  serene  and  splendid  evening  of  a  toil- 
some day."  He  died  in  Rome,  "  the  city  of  his  soul,"  on  the 
fifteenth  of  February,  1564,  .and  was  buried  in  Florence,  "  the 
city  of  his  ancestry,"  amid  pomp  and  civic  honors. 

III. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci,  the  most  versatile  of  the  great  painters  of 
bie  day,  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  a  notary  who  Uv^d  at  Yincii 
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near  Florence.  He  ranked  among  the  greatest  painters  of  the 
Renaissance,  and  until  Angelo  painted  his  cartoon  of  the  '^  Bat- 
tle of  Pisa,"  was  considered  by  the  Florentines  as  their  greatest 
artist.  By  an  evil  chance  the  finest  artistic  works  of  this  master 
have  been  lost.  His  "  Last  Supper,"  as  colored  by  Da  Vinci  on 
the  walls  of  the  convent  of  Santa  Maria  delle  Grazie  at  Milan, 
exists  no  longer.  The  outlines  of  the  figures  remain  as  the 
master  drew  them,  but  the  coloring  of  Da  Vinci  soon  faded,  and 
the  vicissitudes  of  time  and  the  savagery  of  man  seem  to  have 
conspired  to  ruin  one  of  the  greatest  artistic  works  of  the  golden 
age  of  art.  His  great  cartoon  made  in  Florence,  which  was  sur- 
passed only  by  Angelo's  "  Battle  of  Pisa,"  is  also  destroyed.  Da 
Vinci  spent  many  years  in  Milan.  He  visited  Rome  when  Pope 
Leo  X.  was  in  the  papal  chair,  but  finding  Angelo  and  Raphael 
outranking  him  as  painters,  he  left  the  city  in  disgust.  He 
entered  the  service  of  Francis  I.,  who  was  a  patron  of  art  and 
artists,  and  died  in  the  service  of  that  king  in  1519.  He  left 
many  valuable  manuscripts. 

Had  Da  Vinci  concentrated  his  genius  on  painting  instead  of 
interrogating  every  mystery  that  fell  under  his  alert  and  curious 
gaze,  he  would  probably  have  equalled  Raphael  and  Angelo  as 
painters,  although  his  work  would  have  been  as  essentially  differ- 
ent from  theirs  as  was  his  point  of  view.  His  restless  spirit, 
however,  chafed  within  its  narrow  walls.  He  had  caught  the 
broader  spirit  of  the  times.  The  larger  vision  of  knowledge 
which  fired  Americus  Vespucius  and  Magellan  had  touched  his 
brain  with  its  soul-disturbing  infiuence.  He  may  justly  be 
termed  the  Interrogation  Point  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  He 
caught  glimpses  of  great  scientific  facts  which  were  among  the 
most  important  discoveries  of  a  later  day.  On  this  point  Hallam 
says*: 

The  discoveries  which  made  Galileo,  Keplor,  Maestlin,  Maurolicus, 
Castelli,  and  other  names  iUuBtrious,  the  system  of  Cuperuicus,  and  the 
very  theories  of  recent  geologists  are  anticipated  by  Da  Vinci  within 
the  compass  of  a  few  pages  —  not,  perhaps,  in  the  most  precise  language 
or  on  the  most  conclusive  reasoning,  but  so  as  to  strike  us  with  some- 
thing like  the  awe  of  preternatural  knowledge. 

Da  Vinci  was  a  passionate  lover  of  music,  and  became  a 
skilled  performer.  His  lute  was  tuned  according  to  "  acoustic 
laws"  discovered  by  himself.  He  was  the  foremost  anatomist 
of  his  time.  He  was  ever  sounding  mysteries  and  turning  from 
one  field  of  research  to  another  in  quest  of  knowledge.  Of  his 
inventive  skill  and  the  wide  range  of  his  investigations,  Mr. 
Symonds  says: 

He  invented  machinery  for  water  mills,  an  aqueduct,  devised  engines 
of  war,  projected  new  systems  of  siege  artillery,  desig^ned  buildings, 

*  **  Introdaction  to  th9  I4t9nv(are  Qf  £urope." 
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made  plans  for  piercing  mountains,  draining  marshes,  clearing  harbors. 
There  was  no  branch  of  study  whereby  nature,  tlirougli  tlie  efforts  of 
the  inquisitive  intellect,  might  be  subordinated  to  the  use  of  man,  of 
which  he  was  not  the  master. 

The  thoughts,  hints,  and  suggestions  of  this  many-sided  man 
of  genius  were  a  constant  inspiration  to  artists  and  students 
during  his  life,  and  doubtless  his  written  treatises  have  proved 
helpful  to  many  scientific  students  since  his  day. 

IV. 

Antonio  AUegri,  known  to  the  world  by  the  name  of  his 
birthplace,  Correggio,  was  born  two  years  after  the  discovery  of 
America,  and  at  a  moment  when  the  subtle  vibratory  waves 
which  sweep  from  brain  to  brain  were  luminous  with  intellectual 
stimulus,  charged  with  artistic  impulses,  and  freighted  with  hope 
and  wonder.  His  taste  for  art  was  early  discernible,  and  though 
we  know  almost  nothing  of  his  early  youth,  by  the  time  he 
reached  his  twenty-first  year  he  had  completed  his  celebrated 
Madonna  of  St.  Francis,  now  in  the  Dresden  Gallery. 

In  1518,  Corregio  received  an  invitation  to  repair  to  Parma 
and  execute  some  work  for  the  abbess  of  the  Convent  of  San 
Paolo.  The  abbess  apparently  had  wearied  of  scriptural  sub- 
jects ;  her  fancy  ran  more  to  mythological  scenes,  and  her  taste 
was  shared  by  the  rising  young  master.  For  Correggio  never 
was  so  happy  as  when,  untrammelled  by  convention,  he  was  able 
to  let  his  fancy  float  with  the  dreams  and  legends  of  the  mytho- 
logical ages.  "He  was,"  says  Dr.  Julius  Meyer,  "innocently 
and  unconsciously  a  heathen."  Over  the  fireplace  of  the  dining- 
room  of  the  abbess  he  painted,  not  a  Virgin  in  ecstatic  contem- 
plation, but  a  superb  picture  of  Diana  returning  from  the  chase. 
The  car  of  the  goddess  is  moving  at  full  speed,  drawn  by  two 
white  does ;  her  knees  are  bent  in  the  act  of  springing  into  her 
seat;  the  wind  catches  her  mantle;  her  face  is  turned  toward 
the  spectator.  Elsewhere  throughout  this  room  the  decorations 
conform  to  the  picture  which  is  the  keynote  of  its  ornamentation. 

Later,  Correggio  received  from  the  monks  of  the  Convent  of 
San  Giovanni  the  important  commission  to  paint  the  cupola  of 
their  church.  In  treating  this  work,  Correggio's  departure  from 
conventional  methods  was  as  radical  as  the  spirit  of  the  painting 
was  unlike  the  severe  conceptions  of  earlier  Christian  painters. 
His  fame  was  now  so  great  in  Parma  that  he  received  a  com- 
mission to  decorate  the  cathedral  of  that  city.  The  result  of 
this  work  was  too  unconventional  to  suit  the  Parmese,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  canons  of  the  church  had  decided  to  have  the  paint- 
ing effaced,  when,  according  to  an  oft-repeated  story,  Titian 
happened  to  pass  through  Parmai  in  the  suite  of  Charles  Y .    He 
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Tisited  the  cathedral,  and  was  spellbound  by  the  marvels  of 
Correggio's  brush.  The  greatest  of  all  colorists  expressed  his 
contempt  for  the  opinion  of  those  who  were  crying  out  against 
this  masterpiece  by  exclaiming,  ''If  you  had  filled  the  dome  with 
gold  you  would  not  have  paid  what  it  is  worth."  This  legend, 
like  many  connected  with  the  work  of  Correggio,  is,  however,  of 
doubtful  authority,  and  is  chieHy  valuable  as  emphasizing  the 
fact  that  for  years  after  his  death  only  great  artists  fully  appre- 
ciated a  painter  so  bold  and  unconventional  as  Correggio. 

Of  the  artist  and  the  characteristics  of  his  work  I  cannot  do 
better  than  give  the  following  delightful  summary  by  Mr. 
Symonds : 

Corroggio  is  the  Faun  or  Ariel  of  Renaissance  painting.  Turning  from 
him  to  I^pliael,  we  are  natui^ally  first  struck  by  the  affinities  and  difTer- 
ences  betweefi  them.  Both  drew  from  their  study  of  the  world  the  ele- 
ments of  joy  which  it  contains  ;  but  the  gladness  of  Correggio  was  more 
sensuous  than  that  of  Raphael ;  his  fntellectual  faculties  were  less  de- 
veloped; his  rapture  was  more  tumultuous  and  Bacchantic.  Like 
Raphael,  Correggio  died  young.  In  his  work  there  was  nothing 
worldly:  that  divides  him  from  the  Venetians,  whose  sensuousness  he 
shared;  nothing  scientific:  that  distinguishes  him  from  Da  Vinci,  the 
ma^ic  ot  yfhose  chiaroscuro  ha  com prcTi ended:  nothing  contemplative: 
that  separates  him  from  Michael  Angclo,  the  audacity  of  whose  design 
in  dealing  with  forced  attitudes  he  rivalled,  without  apparently  having 
enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  studying  his  works.  The  cheerfulness  of 
Raphael,  the  wizardry  of  Leonardo,  and  the  boldness  of  Michael  Angelo 
met  in  him  to  form  a  new  style,  the  originality  of  which  is  indisputable, 
which  takes  us  captive  —  not  by  intellectual  power,  but  by  the  impulse 
of  emotion. 

Correggio  created  a  world  of  beautiful  human  beings,  the  whole  con- 
dition of  whose  existence  is  a  radiant  wantonness.  Over  the  domain  of 
traj?edy  he  had  no  sway,  nor  could  he  deal  with  subjects  demanding 
prejjnancy  of  intellectual  meaning:.  He  paints  the  three  Fates,  for  in- 
stance, like  young  and  joyous  Bacchantes;  if  we  placed  rose  garlands  and 
thyrsi  in  their  hands  instead  of  the  distaff  and  the  thread  of  humcin  des- 
tinies, they  might  ilgure  upon  the  panels  of  a  banquet  chamber  in 
Pompeii. 

He  was  essentially  a  lyrical  as  distinfruished  from  an  epical  or  dra- 
matic poet.  The  unity  of  his  work  is  derived  from  the  effect  of  light  and 
atmosphere,  the  inbreathed  soul  of  tremulous  and  throbbing  life,  which 
bathes  and  liquifies  the  whole.  It  was  enough  for  him  to  produce  a 
gleeful  symphony  by  the  play  of  light  and  color,  by  the  animation  of  his 
figures,  and  by  the  intoxicating  beauty  of  his  forms.  His  angels  are 
genii  disimprisoned  from  the  chalice  of  flowers,  houries  of  an  erotic 
paradise,  elemental  sprites  of  nature  wantoning  in  Eden  in  her  prime. 

Correggio  died  on  the  5th  of  March,  1634,  at  the  age  of  forty. 

V. 

We  now  come  to  notice  Raphael  Sanzio,  the  most  illustrious 
of  painters.  He  was  born  in  1483,  at  Urbino.  His  father  was 
an  artist ;  the  son  inherited  a  passion  for  art.     He  became  the 
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disciple  of  the  beaatifal.  When  only  seventeen  years  of  age  he 
was  a  painter  of  marked  ability,  and  from  thence,  during  the 
score  of  years  allotted  him,  he  rose  to  the  highest  pitch  of  fame 
among  the  world's  greatest  painters.  When  one  contemplates 
the  life  of  Raphael  a  feeling  of  awe  is  inspired  by  the  work  ac- 
complished by  this  fair  young  soul,  whose  marvellous  breadth  of 
vision  was  only  equalled  by  intuitive  insight  and  a  perfection  of 
execution  at  once  bewildering  and  awe-inspiring.  He  possessed 
the  power  to  assimilate,  but  was  in  no  sense  an  imitator.  He 
appropriated  the  best  from  other  masters,  and  dowered  that  best 
with  the  wealth  of  his  marvellous  imagination.  Herein  is  the 
possession  of  genius  exemplified.  Mediocrity  copies  and  imitates 
without  catching  the  soul  behind  the  work  or  possessing  the 
power  to  infuse  the  inert  copy  with  the  life  born  of  a  vivid 
imagination.  The  play  of  Hamlet  existed  and  had  been  played 
before  it  passed  through  the  brain  of  Shakespeare,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  master  genius  of  the  dramatic  world  breathed  into  it 
the  breath  of  life  that  it  became  one  of  the  capital  works  in  the 
literature  of  the  ages. 

Angelo  and  Raphael  were  two  of  the  greatest  geniuses  of  any 
age.  They  were  men  of  inexhaustible  imagination,  and  as  un- 
like as  the  eagle  and  the  dove.  Angelo's  mind  mirrored  the 
Titanic  struggles  of  mankind.  He  pictured  the  sterner  side  of 
life.  Raphael  was  the  apostle  of  the  beautiful.  Angelo  dwelt 
on  the  height,  and  heard  the  wail  of  human  misery;  he  saw 
the  writhing  of  the  human  form  on  the  rack  and  in  the  clutches 
of  disease.  Nay,  more,  the  imaginations  of  Savonarola  and 
Dante,  brooding  over  tragedies  as  colossal  as  they  were  impossi- 
ble, stimulated  preternaturally  the  mind  of  Angelo.  He  stood 
above  the  abyss,  with  the  imagery  of  Savonarola  photographed 
on  the  retina  of  his  eyes,  the  poetry  of  Dante  sounding  through 
his  brain,  his  great,  sad  soul  mantled  in  isolation.  And  lo !  the 
things  he  had  seen  under  the  spell  of  the  eloquent  monk  and  the 
dreams  awakened  by  the  great  poet  assumed  form  and  haunted 
his  brain  until  he  gave  them  to  the  world. 

Raphael,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  prophet  of  the  dawn. 
His  fair  face  reflected  a  nature  at  once  cordial,  open-hearted,  and 
high-minded.  He  was  the  child  of  Phoebus,  an  idealist  of  the 
idealists.  I  believe  that  he  is  known  to  have  painted  agony  and 
death  but  once.  His  soul  is  always  full  of  song.  The  horrors 
of  war  surround  him ;  the  marvellous  stories  of  a  new  world  are 
told  to  him ;  but  he  has  no  time  to  weep  where  tears  will  prove 
unavailing,  or  to  become  curious  where  curiosity  will  divert  his 
mind  from  the  multitude  of  rarer  visions  of  beauty  which  flood 
his  brain,  and  which  he  longs  to  give  to  the  world  before  he  is 
summoned  to  another  life.    His  brief  life  as  an  independent 
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artist — scarcely  a  score  of  years  in  number  —  is  divided  into 
three  periods,  the  Perugian,  the  Florentine,  and  the  Roman,  each 
outshining  its  predecessor.     Mr.  Symonds  observes : 

He  found  in  the  world  nothing  but  its  joy,  and  communicated  to  his 
ideal  the  beauty  of  untouched  virginity.  He  received  from  nature  and 
from  man  a  message  unspoiled  by  one  discordant  note.  It  was  as 
though  the  spirit  of  young  Greece  lived  in  him  again,  purifying  his 
tastes  to  perfection  and  restraining  him  from  the  delineation  of  things 
stem  or  horrible.    His  very  person  was  the  symbol  of  his  genius. 

The  loveliness  of  Raphael  was  fair  and  flexible,  fascinating  not  by 
power  or  mystery,  but  by  the  winning  charm  of  open-hearted  sweetness. 
To  this  physical  beauty,  rather  delicate  than  strong,  he  united  spiritual 
graces  of  the  most  amiabhi  nature.  He  was  gentle,  docile,  modest, 
ready  to  oblige,  free  from  jealousy,  binding  all  men  to  him  by  his  cheer- 
ful courtesy.  In  morals  he  was  pure;  indeed,  judged  by  the  lax 
standard  of  those  times,  he  might  be  called  almost  immaculate.  His 
intellectual  capacity,  in  all  that  concerned  the  art  of  painting,  was 
unbounded. 

Of  the  breadth  and  catholicity  of  his  thought,  this  author 
continues : 

In  the  Vatican  he  covered  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  Stanze  with 
historical  and  symbolical  frescoes  that  embrace  the  whole  of  human 
knowledge.  The  cramping  limits  of  ecclesiastical  tradition  are  tran- 
scended. The  synod  of  the  antique  sages  ilnds  a  place  beside  the  synod 
of  the  fathers  and  the  company  of  saints.  Parnassus  and  the  allegory  of 
the  virtues  front  each  other.  The  legend  of  Marsyas  and  the  mythus 
of  the  Fall  are  companion  pictures.  A  new  catholicity,  a  new  orthodoxy 
of  the  beautiful,  appears.  The  Renaissance  in  all  its  breadth  and  liber- 
ality of  judgment  takes  ideal  form.  The  brain  has  guided  the  hand 
throughout,  and  the  result  is  sterling  poetry.  The  knowledge,  again, 
expressed  in  many  of  his  frescoes  is  so  thorough  that  we  wonder 
whether  in  his  body  lived  again  the  soul  of  some  accomplished  sage. 

Next  to  his  marvellous  genius  nothing  excited  the  wonder  of 
art  studei)ts  more  than  the  number  of  his  works  and  the  excel- 
lence which  characterized  them.  It  has  been  said  that  his  un- 
flagging industry  has  never  been  surpassed ;  and  this  is  all  the 
more  remarkable  when  we  remember  that  his  greatest  works, 
and  the  largest  number,  were  produced  in  a  city  of  wealth, 
luxury,  and  licentiousness,  where  every  possible  temptation  was 
thrown  in  the  way  of  a  susceptible  youth.  That  he  could  thus 
work  in  the  midst  of  luxury  and  license  is  in  itself  a  magnificent 
tribute  to  the  strength  of  his  character. 

He  died  on  the  anniversary  of  his  birth,  April  G,  1520.  The 
circle  of  his  short  life  was  complete,  though  it  measured  but 
thirty-seven  years,  not  quite  a  score  of  which  had  been  spent  as 
an  independent  workman.  And  yet  such  were  his  industry  and 
genius  that  during  those  brief  years  he  created  so  many  immortal 
works  of  art  that  had  they  been  the  result  of  fourscore  years, 
civilization  would  have  regarded  his  life  as  markedly  fruitful. 
Behind  the  hand  which  pushed  Raphael's  brush  was  the  tireless 
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brain  of  a  genius  which  seemed  instinctively  to  know  that  its 
stay  on  earth  was  destined  to  be  short,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
marvellous  visions  which  crowded  the  chambers  of  his  brain 
must  be  given  to  man  without  delay. 

The  news  of  the  artist's  death  created  a  profound  sensation 
throughout  Rome.  The  city  was  thrown  into  sincere  mourning. 
He  was  loved  by  all  save  a  few  jealous  natures  among  his 
rivals.  He  had  done  more  than  any  other  man  to  restore  to 
Rome  her  ancient  glory.  He  was  a  sincere  and  devout  Catholic, 
and  his  art  treasures  wrought  for  the  church  were  indeed 
children  of  his  love  as  well  as  the  offspring  of  his  genius. 
He  was  a  courtly,  refined  nature,  an  idealist  and  a  dreamer  who 
shrank  from  harsh  words  or  ungenerous  deeds.  Hence  the 
civic  pride  felt  by  the  Romans  in  the  possession  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  painters,  the  deeper  attachment  cherished  by  the 
truly  patriotic  owing  to  his  labors  for  the  restoration  of  Rome  to 
her  former  architectural  glory,  the  unfeigned  admiration  enter- 
tained for  him  by  the  zealous  Catholic  due  to  his  devotion  to  the 
Roman  church,  the  sincere  affection  of  those  associated  with  him, 
inspired  by  his  generous-hearted,  kind,  and  genial  nature.  These 
influences  combined  to  make  Raphael  almost  universally  loved 
in  Rome,  and  his  death  was  felt  as  a  personal  loss  in  hundreds  of 
homes.  Count  Castiglione  wrote  to  his  mother,  "It  seems  to 
me  I  am  no  more  in  Rome  since  my  poor  dear  Raphael  is  not 
here."     Tliousands  of  citizens  followed  his  body  to  the  Pantheon. 

Rome  fc»lt  what  almost  all  Raphael's  biographers  have  ex- 
pressed —  that  it  was  a  cruel  fate  which  thus  cut  off  a  glorious 
child  of  genius  before  he  had  reached  the  meridian  of  early 
manhood.  I  confess  I  cannot  share  this  view.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  Raphael  had  accomplished  more  in  the  way  of  great 
works  of  art  than  any  contemporary.  He  was  a  child  of  the 
morning.  His  line,  sweet  nature  never  felt  the  blasts  and 
crushing  blows  which  beat  around  and  fall  upon  most  of  those 
sons  of  God  we  call  geniuses.  His  was  a  May-day  life  from 
birth  to  death,  but  it  was  not  spent  as  are  most  May-day  lives. 
There  was  never  a  moment  when  Raphael  did  not  seem  impressed 
with  the  urgent  demands  imposed  upon  him  by  the  eteirnal. 
His  genius  drove  him  on.  Neither  wealth,  the  indolence  of  those 
around  him,  the  praise  of  the  great,  nor  the  sycophancy  and 
flattery  of  the  small  seduced  him  from  his  arduous  tasks.  His 
was  a  nature  which  shrank  from  even  the  contemplation  of  pain 
and  anguish.  His  soul  recoiled  from  the  tragedies  of  life. 
After  he  had  wrought  so  nobly  and  so  bountifully,  after  he  had 
given  to  earth  more  immortal  art-treasures  than  even  Titian, 
though  the  latter  lived  almost  a  century,  it  was  a  kind  fate  that 
allowed  him  to  depart  before  Rome  was  sacked  and  pillaged. 
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He  had  loved  the  Eternal  City  with  a  passion  rarely  equalled 
in  the  history  of  patriotic  devotion.  lie  had  not  only  adorned 
her  with  his  noblest  works  of  art,  but  his  most  ardent  desire  was 
to  be  able  to  restore  her  ancient  glory.  One  who  understands 
a  nature  so  finely  strung  that  the  mind  r.ecoils  from  the  slaughter 
of  human  lives,  and  from  pain  and  misery  in  any  form,  and 
at  the  same  time  loves  the  creations  of  art  as  if  they  were 
things  of  life,  can  easily  appreciate  with  w^hat  horror  he  would 
have  witnessed  the  sacking  of  Rome,  with  its  attendant  brutali- 
ties, and  what  to  him  would  have  been  the  ruthless  profanation 
of  that  which  was  sacred.  I  repeat,  it  was  a  kind  fate  which 
permitted  him  to  depart  while  his  fame  was  at  its  zenith,  while 
love  lighted  up  his  pathway  and  the  sun  shone  on  his  child-soul. 
I  have  selected  these  four  typical  characters  from  the  brilliant 
coterie  whose  marvellous  attainments  in  art  filled  all  Italy 
with  glory  and  made  this  period  the  golden  age  of  painting. 
They  were  the  most  luminous  expressions  of  a  spirit  which 
seemed  to  brood  over  the  peninsula,  touching  and  illuminating 
the  artistic  impulses  of  scores  of  gifted  men.  They  represent 
the  hififh  lights  of  this  century,  as  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  Alexander 
VI.,  Cesare  Borgia,  and  Machiavelli  represent  the  darker  shadows. 
They  belonged  to  the  dynasty  of  genius.  They  were  high  priests 
of  true  art,  and  in  their  chosen  spheres  revealed  to  what  heights 
the  soul  of  man  might  soar,  thereby  giving  us  a  glimpse  of  what 
humanity  may  become  when  man  shall  grow  rational  enough  to 
rise  above  passion ;  when  he  shall  become  great  enough  to 
appreciate  the  mysterious  promptings  of  his  higher  self ;  when 
the  tiger,  the  hyena,  the  serpent,  and  the  vulture  in  the  human 
brain  will  be  subdued  by  an  awakened  and  emancipated  soul. 


THE  MISSION  OP  PRACTICAL  OCCULTISM 

TO-DAY. 


Second  Paper. 


BY   MAKGARET   B.   PEEKE. 


The  vocabulary  of  the  present  has  assumed  gigantic  propor- 
tions. Words  are  born  as  the  moments  fly,  and  no  one  asks 
their  origin.  Some  are  created  for  a  special  emergency;  some 
have  been  disinterred  from  the  tomb  of  ages,  infused  with  new 
life,  and  brought  into  active  service  once  more ;  while  occasion- 
ally a  word,  never  entirely  thrust  aside,  is  brought  into  sudden 
prominence,  accepted  by  everyone,  and  passed  from  mouth  to 
mouth  as  the  one  tcord  that  expresses  an  idea.  Occultism  is  such 
an  one.  Though  it  had  never  become  obsolete,  it  was  rarely  used, 
until  by  an  evolutionary  need  it  was  found  that  no  other  would 
so  well  express  what  was  desired.  It  has  the  dignity  of  age  and 
the  freshness  of  a  new  creation  that  lends  it  a  charm  peculiarly 
its  own.  Old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  learned  and  unlearned, 
use  it  as  glibly  as  if  brought  up  in  familiar  converse  with  it; 
yet  among  a  thousand  who  thus  handle  it,  but  a  small  fraction 
can  give  an  exact  definition  of  the  word.  To  the  ordinary  mind 
it  is  a  term  that  explains  all  psychical  phenomena,  all  mystical 
philosophy,  all  dreams,  visions,  and  magical  performances,  rang- 
ing from  fakirs  and  jugglers  to  ghosts  and  prophets. 

In  truth  occultism  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  manifesta- 
tions of  human  cunning  or  physical  skill.  It  belongs  to  the 
realm  of  unseen  forces,  where  man's  higher  powers  by  training 
control  and  govern  them.  It  belongs  to  the  realm  of  the  sub- 
jective mind,  and  in  a  degree  is  Creative  because  touching  that 
part  of  man  that  allies  him  to  God.  This  word  belongs  to  this 
age,  and  has  been  revived  by  a  law  that  is  immutable.  As  the 
race  has  begun  a  new  spiral,  taking  it  out  of  material  selfishness, 
it  has  discerned,  though  dimly,  a  world  of  higher  rates  of  vibra- 
tion to  which  the  coming  man  belongs  and  whose  laws  he  must 
regulate  by  his  own  higher  nature.  Because  this  realm  and  these 
forces  had  been  so  long  hidden,  yet  must  be  under  law,  the  word 
occult  was  revived  and  used. 

There  has  been  no  age  when  men  did  not  long  for  higher 
powers,  and  in  the  very  longing  prove  their  existence.  From 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  through  Magi  and  Rosicmcians,  follow- 
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ing  the  search  for  the  philosopher's  stone  as  well  as  the  higher 
knowledge  of  God,  mankind  has  ever  reached  out  for  greater 
power  and  higher  truth.  This  it  is  that  gives  to  occult  studies  a 
charm  that  allures  all  ages  and  conditions  of  men,  and  makes 
mere  material  success  sink  into  insignificance.  All  that  wealth 
and  love  have  ever  done,  all  that  intellect  and  physical  strength 
have  accomplished,  all  that  fancy  has  dreamed  or  invagination 
conceived  —  all  these  and  more  can  be  wrought  by  man  when 
he  has  gained  mastery  over  the  kingdom  within.  It  has  been 
written,  "  Straight  is  the  gate  and  narrow  is  the  way  that  leadeth 
unto  life,  and  few  there  be  that  find  it,"  and  in  this  declaration 
we  see  why  an  occult  life  is  so  at  variance  with  mere  sectarian- 
ism and  ordinary  churchianity.  It  is  easier  to  believe  a  volume 
of  creed  than  to  live  mie  single  principle  contained  in  it.  It  is 
comparatively  easy  to  embrace  a  dogma,  attend  certain  cere- 
monies, bestow  worldly  goods,  and  have  faith  in  a  vague,  far- 
away God ;  while  none  but  an  enthusiast  or  a  devotee  would 
attempt  to  show  forth  in  daily  life  divine  love  to  all,  or  do  unto 
others  exactly  as  they  would  have  others  do  unto  them.  Those 
who  belong  to  the  former  class  would  be  content  to  know  that 
their  names  were  enrolled  on  the  book  of  membership  of  some 
church;  while  those  who  belong  to  the  latter  could  never  be 
satbfied  with  anything  less  than  a  realization  of  God  in  the 
soul.  No  one  can  be  an  occultist  in  mere  name,  for,  unless  he 
has  as  a  sign  some  of  the  powers  mentioned  by  Paul  in  his  letter 
to  the  church  of  Corinth,  he  differs  in  no  respect  from  the  rest 
of  the  world.  To  be  an  occultist  one  must  live  the  life.  There 
is  nothing  one  need  to  do  —  except  to  be.  The  day  is  coming 
when  a  diploma  from  college  or  a  piece  of  parchment  from  a 
theological  seminary  will  be  worthless  as  a  ministerial  credential, 
and  insitead  the  man  will  be  asked,  '^  What  gift  hast  thou  to 
show  thyself  a  true  minister? — canst  thou  teach,  or  prophesy,  or 
heal?"  Principles  must  be  verified  by  practice,  and  theory  give 
place  to  results.  If  it  is  asserted  that  all  this  was  the  object  of 
the  mission  of  Jesus  to  earth,  we  can  only  ask.  Has  this  been  the 
result  achieved? 

The  definitions  of  occultism  are  many. 

Occult  means  hidden. 

Occultism  deals  with  forces  of  nature  not  generally  known, 
and  teaches  man  how  to  control  and  use  them. 

Occultism  is  the  knowledge  that  enables  a  man  to  pi;oduce 
visible  results  from  invisible  causes. 

Occultism  is  the  key  that  unlocks  nature's  secrets,  by  dealing 
with  magnetic  law,  odylic  force,  and  the  laws  of  vibration. 

Occultism  has  for  its  object  universality  as  opposed  to  individ- 
uality. 
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From  these  definitions  it  is  easily  seen  why  this  subject  has 
come  to  the  front  at  this  time,  and  what  its  mission  may  be  as  a 
prominent  factor  of  reform  in  all  lines  of  human  life,  individual, 
social,  political,  scientific,  and  religious.  It  has  been  the  basis  of 
all  religions  in  the  past,  and  in  the  new  age  it  must  be  both 
basis  and  superstructure ;  for  the  walls  of  the  old  are  tottering, 
and  only  the  eternal  verities  can  stand.  JSelf  has  been  the  ele- 
ment of  disintegration  in  all  the  organizations  of  men,  hence  self 
must  give  place  to  God,  and  the  race  must  begin  to  be,  instead  of 
believing.  For  nearly  two  thousand  years  the  cry  has  been, 
"Believe,  believe,  and  be  saved,"  and  men  have  thought  it 
enough  to  assent  intellectually  to  creeds.  A  new  age  is  now 
dawning  —  an  age  of  knowledge  where  faith  must  step  aside, 
and  men  can  say  I  knoio.  Faith  has  been  "the  substance  of 
things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen ;  "  but  kyiotcl- 
edge  need  not  wait  for  the  future,  it  can  realize  7}ow,  and  the  day 
of  knowledge  is  here.  "  In  that  day  no  man  shall  say  to  kis 
neighbor.  Know  ye  the  Lord,  for  all  shall  know  Ilim,  from  the 
least  unto  the  greatest."  In  the  same  way  that  we  know  any 
experience  of  life  may  we  know  for  a  surety  that  God  reigns  in 
us ;  for  "  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  within  you,"  said  He  who 
spake  as  never  man  spake.  This  kingdom  can  never  be  taken 
until  the  strong  man  within  is  bound,  and  this  can  be  done  only 
by  a  determined  purpose  and  a  resolute  will,  the  result  of  train- 
ing on  occult  lines,  as  truly  as  the  development  of  muscle  is  the 
result  of  physical  training.  There  are  but  two  facts,  viz.,  God 
and  the  soul.  To  know  these  is  the  purpose  of  all  occult  train- 
ing. As  the  Guani  of  Ceylon  said  to  Mr.  Carpenter,  "  Knowing 
about  God  is  not  knowing  God." 

Occult  training  is  preparing  man  to  sweep  away  the  cobwebs 
of  superstition,  and  in  the  light  of  truth,  say  1  know.  This 
interior  knowledge  is  a  growth.  Step  by  step  must  the  path  be 
trodden  that  reveals  the  new  world,  but  at  each  step  the  proof  is 
found,  and  the  soul  knows  because  it  has  experienced  for  itself. 
Thouglit^  desire,  will  are  trained  constantly,  until  all  life  is 
guided  by  an  intuition  that  never  mistakes,  and  all  action  is 
from  a  centre  not  oj^  self,  but  of  the  Christ  spirit.  "Let  the 
same  spirit  be  in  you  which  was  in  Christ  Jesus." 

What  is  the  need  of  the  hour?  What  should  we  think  of  life 
on  this  planet  if  we  had  never  seen  it  before,  but  dropped  upon 
it  from  some  other  sphere  ?  Open-eyed  let  us  look  upon  humanity 
as  we  should  then  find  it,  forgetting  that  we  are  a  part  of  the 
great  tragedy.  The  first  thing  we  notice  is  the  fact  that  the 
universal  elements,  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water,  the  four  free  gifts 
of  Grod  to  man,  over  which  man  should  have  no  control,  are 
not  free  to  the  race,  but  are  taxed,  restricted,  and  monopolized 
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by  the  few.  Such  a  condition  would  not  be  deemed  possible  by 
advanced  intelligences  of  other  worlds,  for  this  alone  would  be 
sufficient  cause  to  breed  crime,  sickness,  and  poverty.  If  true 
occult  law  prevailed,  all  this  would  be  blotted  out,  for  this  philos- 
ophy teaches  that  the  realm  of  true  knowledge  is  open  only  to 
the  subjective  mind,  the  subliminal  self,  and  this  can  only  be 
reached  by  the  subjugation  of  animal  desires  and  selfish  pro- 
pensities. This  at  once  excludes  from  this  realm  all  who  accu- 
mulate property  at  the  expense  of  others ;  all  who  hoard  up 
wealth  for  selHsh  purposes;  all  who  do  not  exercise  the  law  of 
love  in  their  private,  social,  and  business  relations  with  others. 
Does  this  all  seem  chimerical  and  Utopian  ?  Nevertheless  it  is 
at  hand.  I  speak  of  what  mine  eyes  have  seen,  I  testify  of  that 
which  I  knoio  ;  and  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  our  money- 
kings  and  trust-formers  will  be  glad  to  relinquish  ill-gotten 
wealth,  rather  than  brave  the  calumny  and  disgrace  of  belonging 
to  an  age  of  self  and  semi-barbarism.  As  the  aristocracy  of 
intellect  has  quietly  risen  above  that  of  ignorant  wealth,  so  a 
spiritual  aristocracy  is  already  becoming  felt,  when  goodness  is 
known  by  the  occult  powers  of  its  possessor,  and  all  the  more 
desired  because  it  can  never  be  bought  by  gold,  and  can  only  be 
attained  by  persistent  growth  according  to  a  divine  law. 

The  ordinary  reader  will  say  there  is  no  change  in  the  world 
of  thought;  that  all  things  remain  as  they  were ;  that  men  to-day 
are  as  full  of  greed  as  they  have  ever  been  ;  and  that  the  day  of 
redemption  is  no  nearer  than  it  was  two  thousand  years  ago. 
But  are  we  to  accept  the  opinion  of*  such  as  final?  Applying 
business  principles  and  common-sense  to  this  most  important 
question  of  the  ages,  we  should  seek  the  opinion  of  those  most 
familiar  with  the  subject.  We  do  not  go  to  a  lawyer  for  a 
decision  as  to  a  conjunction  of  planets,  nor  to  a  politician  for 
knowledge  of  a  scientific  nature  ;  why  should  we  go  to  a  world- 
ling for  a  judgment  belonging  to  a  realm  of  which  lie  knows 
nothing?  We  have  only  to  consult  the  great  leaders  of  the  day 
in  spiritual  matters  —  and  this  does  not  mean  clergymen  and 
church  officials;  we  have  only  to  compare  the  world  of  to-day 
with  the  world  of  twenty-five  years  ago ;  we  have  only  to  study 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Salvation  Army ;  we  have  only  to 
note  the  bearings  of  the  World's  Parliament  of  Religions;  we 
have  only  to  observe  the  work  being  done  by  the  rich  among  the 
working-classes ;  we  have  only  to  read  the  live  periodicals  of  the 
day ;  we  have  only  to  listen  to  the  snatches  of  conversation  in 
travelling,  to  be  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  a  peculiar  spirit  is 
at  work  beneath  the  surface  of  humanity  (even  as  a  leaven  works 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  flour)  that  is  sxirely  bringing  forth  a 
new  order  of  things  that  will  establish  a  new  kingdom   upon 
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earth.  The  age  of  faith  mnst  give  place  to  that  of  knowledge, 
and  the  age  of  theoretical  love  must  be  set  aside  that  practical 
love  may  reign ;  jand  to  the  careful  observer  this  state  of  things 
has  already  begun.  When  Henry  George  advanced  his  theory 
of  non-ownership  of  land,  he  was  unconsciously  setting  in  motion 
a  current  of  thought  that  was  the  entering  wedge  for  the  future 
system.  The  four  elements  must  be  free  to  all  t/ie  children  of 
men^  and  occult  teachings  will  hasten  the  day.  General  Legget's 
"  Dream  of  a  Modest  Prophet,"  with  the  ideal  worked  out  on 
lines  of  education,  politics,  and  religion,  Bellamy's  "Looking 
Backward,"  and  a  host  of  the  books  of  the  time,  are  mere  indica- 
tions of  what  we  know  must  be  fulfilled  in  the  near  future  ;  for 
the  occult  law  is  true,  "  Nothing  that  man's  mind  can  conceive 
or  his  imagination  picture  is  beyond  his  power  to  accomplish." 

There  are  three  primal  steps  to  be  taken  before  a  human  being 
can  hope  to  realize  unusual  powers.  First,  the  hushing  of  the 
objective  mind,  or  control  of  the  sense-realm.  Second,  banish- 
ing from  the  mind  consciousness  of  sex.  Third,  training  of  the 
will.  It  does  not  require  a  great  effort  to  see  that  if  these  three 
steps  are  taken,  the  individual  is  at  once  carried  out  of  the  old 
world  of  self  and  sense  and  sex,  into  a  new  kingdom  where 
higher  laws  are  working  with  invincible  power.  Then  is  opened 
the  door  of  the  temple  where  God  is  the  light  thereof,  and  the 
temple  is  man's  soul.  Can  we  imagine  a  man  having  attained 
this  state,  caring  for  bank  accounts  and  toys  of  material  things? 
As  well  might  we  expect  him  to  be  lured  from  manly  pursuits  to 
boyhood's  games.  When  occult  principles  are  lived  by  many, 
crime  must  cease,  impurity  of  thought  and  deed  be  obliterated, 
and  selfish  organizations  die  from  lack  of  sustenance.  Drunken- 
ness, poverty,  and  misery  must  go.  According  to  the  spread  of 
the  truth  will  be  the  time  that  must  elapse  between  this  present 
state  and  that  event. 

Perhaps  the  most  startling  evil  of  the  day  is  that  of  the 
degradation  of  woman.  What  hope  have  we  that  this  monster 
can  be  chained,  as  long  as  men  live  for  self —  for  gratification  of 
the  senses  and  perversion  of  their  sex  nature  ?  Change  the  cen- 
tre of  action,  substitute  for  self  the  Christ  spirit,  and  the  work  is 
done.  If  the  fact  were  known  that  a  life  of  purity  in  thought, 
word,  and  deed  would  bring  to  man  a  supremacy  of  which  he 
now  has  but  the  faintest  dream,  that  by  it  his  life  would  not 
only  be  increased  in  length,  but  that  all  sickness  and  poverty 
would  be  unknown,  and  even  death  lose  its  terrors  and  cease  to 
exist,  mere  selfishness  would  drive  men  from  their  present  life 
of  animality  to  the  new  life  of  regenerate  sons  of  God.  All  who 
live  have  been  children  of  generation ;  all  who  would  be  immor- 
tal, and  have  powers  belonging  to  immortals,  must  be  children  of 
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Fegeneration.      ''  Ye  must   be   bom   again "    was    not   a   vain 
utterance. 

To  those  who  have  the  inner  eyes  opened,  who  know  the  king- 
dom within,  men  and  women,  as  such,  do  not  exist.  They  are 
soids  on  the  march  of  progression  —  now  here,  then  elsewhere, 
again  to  reappear  and  learn  new  lessons;  sometimes  clothed  in 
the  body  of  a  man,  sometimes  in  that  of  a  woman,  as  the  need  may 
be  better  to  learn  the  lesson,  but  eventually  to  come  to  that  state 
where  '^  Man  was  made  in  the  image  of  God.  Male  and  female 
created  He  them  " — not  as  separated,  but  two-in-one,  as  the  Adam 
Eadman,  the  archetypal  man  who  exists  as  the  ideal  of  creation. 
In  this  state  the  sex  relation  is  elevated  to  a  position  it  has  never 
heretofore  attained.  No  longer  as  a  consumer  of  the  life  forces, 
wasted  on  mere  animal  pleasure,  it  rises  into  divine  dignity  and 
is  recognized  only  as  a  creative  energy,  allying  man  to  God  in  , 
very  works,  and  becoming  the  holiest  of  all  uses  in  the  grand 
economy.  As  the  world  is  now  constituted  man  is  inferior  to 
the  higher  order  of  animals,  and  as  in  Job's  time  he  advised  him 
to  learn  of  the  fish  of  the  sea  and  the  fowls  of  the  air,  even  so 
may  he  now  learn  lessons  from  inferior  orders  on  this  plane  of  sex. 
Is  it  not  easily  seen  that  the  day  is  coming  when  young  men  will 
remain  young  ?  when  to  grow  bald  prematurely,  to  break  down 
in  life's  prime,  to  lose  mental  faculties  and  bodily  vigor,  will  be 
looked  upon  as  a  disgrace? 

Whatever  question  arises  in  national  or  social  problems,  we 
must  look  to  one  of  two  remedies  for  the  final  cure.  Either 
legislative  morality  must  force  obedience  to  higher  and  better 
laws,  or  the  race  must  be  educated  to  a  higher  development. 
We  have  only  to  look  at  the  results  of  legislative  morality  in 
India,  and  see  how  it  has  sapped  the  strength  from  the  entire 
nation,  to  see  what  its  results  will  be  here  or  elsewhere.  It  is 
ever  the  same  old  story :  an  outside  prop  only  increases  weak- 
ness ;  the  strength  must  come  from  within  to  be  lasting.  Man's 
strength  has  been  tried  on  all  lines,  and  has  always  been  a  dis- 
appointment. There  is  but  one  source  of  strength,  one  energy 
of  purpose,  one  Will;  and  this  is  found  in  the  same  Source  that 
created  worlds  by  a  breath,  and  upholds  the  universe  by  His 
Thought.  When  mankind  has  learned  the  lesson  that  it  is  only 
alive  when  united  to  the  One,  only  strong  when  a  ])art  of  the 
One,  only  possessed  of  a  will  when  the  finite  will  is  absorbed  in 
the  One,  then  and  then  only  will  the  old  dreams  of  Rosicrucians 
and  transcendentalists  be  verified  in  reality,  and  man  emerge 
from  the  realm  of  sense  and  reason  into  the  higher  plane  of 
intuition. 

That  there  have  been  different  races  upon  the  globe  is  veri- 
fied by  the  varied  colors  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  races  still 
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existing,  yet  showing  distinct  tendencies  and  different  degrees  of 
development.  That  these  races  overlapped  and  did  not  form  a 
distinct  line  of  appearance  is  known  from  the  fact  that  they 
to-day  intermingle  with  those  more  advanced,  and  by  gradual 
absorption  are  becoming  identified  with  them.  A  new  race  is 
now  to  make  its  appearance,  as  belonging  essentially  to  the  new 
age  of  progress  ;  and  as  each  preceding  race  is  supposed  to  have 
brought  forth  a  new  sense,  we  are  not  surprised  that  we  must 
look  to  the  sixth  race  for  that  wonderful  and  subtle  sense  of 
intuition.  It  will  belong  to  all  children  of  that  race  as  naturally 
as  the  physical  senses  belong  to  the  child  of  to-day.  Where 
now  we  must  needs  develop  this  sense  by  effort,  the  men  and 
women  of  the  near  future  will  know  by  the  inner  sense  the  true 
nature  of  those  with  whom  thev  come  in  contact ;  and  as  here 
and  there  to-day  are  phenomenal  characters  who  can  accurately 
describe  by  the  touch  of  a  garment,  an  ornament,  or  a  letter,  the 
nature  of  a  person  or  an  event,  so  then  everyone  born  of  that 
new  race  will  be  able  to  tell  by  a  touch  or  a  glance  where  deceit 
dwells  or  crime  has  been  perpetrated.  The  present  detective 
system  will  be  laid  aside,  and  crime  will  not  be  able  to  hide  itself 
from  the  eyes  of  men.  In  that  day  we  shall  indeed  be  "living 
epistles  known  and  read  of  all  men." 

"When  will  these  things  be?"  asks  the  incredulous, " and  what 
sign  is  there  of  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  V  " 

When  midnight  has  passed  we  know  that  the  dawn  is  drawing 
nigh,  even  though  the  darkness  is  still  dense  and  no  ray  of  light 
creeps  over  the  hills.  The  old  age  died  in  1881,  and  the  dawn 
of  the  new  cycle  is  at  hand.  The  time  that  has  passed  since 
then  is  but  as  a  moment  past  midnight,  but  the  dawn  is  at  hand, 
and  each  soul  will  come  into  new  power,  for  the  day  of  redemp- 
tion is  nigh.  Only  by  the  development  of  the  divine  in  man 
can  the  evils  of  the  present  be  banished  —  and  this  is  true 
occultism. 


A  SOUTHERNER'S  PLEA  FOR  PEACE. 


BY   THOMAS   J.   MIDDLETON. 


In  a  recent  number  of  Thb  Arena  there  appeared  an  article 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Caldwell,  entitled  "  The  South  is  American." 
The  article  is  readable  and  interesting,  whether  from  a  statistical, 
historical  or  ethnological  point  of  view,  and  must  make  the  heart 
of  every  Southerner  warm  with  patriotic  pride  as  he  reads  of  his 
ancestors  and  his  people. 

Here  is  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  article,  and  I  have  placed 
in  italics  the  idea  with  which  I  wish  to  take  issue  :  — 

The  war  construed  the  Constitution^  and  the  South  has  in  good  faith 
and  unreservedly  accepted  every  legitimate  result  of  tlie  war.  No  man 
who  is  honest  and  who  is  adequately  informed  will  say  that  the  people 
are  not  absolutely  loyal  to  the  Union  and  the  Constitution.  I  go  further 
and  afiirm  that  in  the.  troubles  which  the  future  in  sure  to  brings  the  prin- 
ciples aud  the  institutions  of  American  liberty  will  lind  their  most  loyal 
and  steadfast  support  in  the  twelve  millions  of  Southern  Anglo-Saxon 
Americans. 

Several  times,  and  with  increasing  frequency,  within  the  past 
few  years,  I  have  heard  the  idea  advanced  that  it  will  require  a 
foreign  war  to  cement  thoroughly  the  two  sections.  This  idea 
creates  an  undercurrent  in  every  little  controversy  with  other 
countries, .  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  Southern  military 
leaders  have  been  mentioned  for  service ;  men,  too,  who  are 
worthy  of  service  should  any  be  needed.  Now  while  this  may 
seem,  to  even  close  observers,  to  be  unimportant  and  unworthy 
of  notice,  still  if  left  to  itself  to  grow,  it  may  gather  strength 
and  force  sufficient  to  become  a  deciding  factor  in  some  possible 
future  question  of  war ;  and  if  this  mustard  seed  of  error  might 
involve  nations  in  war,  it  were  better  to  look  into  it. 

What  are  some  of  the  temptations  and  encouragements  to 
such  a  condition  ? 

(1)  There  is  a  fascination  in  war  and  military  glory  to  those 
boasting  the  highest  degree  of  civilization.  Kidpath  says  of 
China :  — 

It  is  a  strange  reflection  on  the  imperfect  knowledge  and  fragmentary 
annals  of  mankind,  that  of  the  most  ancient  and  populous  nation  in  the 
world  the  least  is  known;  and  it  is  a  biting  satire  on  the  morr.l  condi- 
tion of  the  human  race  that  this  want  of  knowledge  is  based  upon  the 
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fact  that  the  natioD  in  question  has  from  time  immemorial  devoted  its 
energies  to  peace,  and  has  not  been  sufficiently  bloody-minded  to  attract 
the  interested  attention  of  otlier  peoples.  He  who  ttikes  the  sword  is 
famous  Alexander;  lie  who  handles  the  hoe  is  an  obscure  boor.  Of  tlie 
one,  the  blatant  histories  which  men  have  written  are  full  of  praises;  of 
the  other  and  his  humble  home  by  the  garden  wall,  they  say  no  word  at 
all.  Such  is  the  moral  standard  which  has  made  butchery  gloiious,  and 
perfidious  politics  the  principal  business  of  mankind. 

(2)  It  is  buman  nature  that  the  vanquished  are  willing  to  ac- 
cept, and  frequently  seek,  another  opportunity  to  have  it  over 
again.     The  South  forms  no  exception  to  this  general  rule. 

(3)  The  Southern  people  are  born  leaders.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  those  of  them  who  essay  to  lead  and  have  led  the  South 
in  the  past.  This  peculiar  characteristic  of  Southern  men,  their 
supreme  confidence  in  themselves,  their  ability  to  work  out  of 
difficulties,  their  spirit  of  hopefulness  (characteristics  useful  in 
war),  have  been  noticed  by  other  people.  Tourgce,  whom  no- 
body will  claim  as  predisposed  to  the  South,  pays  constant  and 
glowing  tribute  to  this  peculiarly  Southern  characteristic  in  the 
pages  of  his  series  of  historical  war  novels.  He  attributes  it  to 
the  local  surroundings  under  which  Southern  white  men  have 
been  brought  up,  with  an  inferior  race  under  thbir  control. 

(4)  The  one  potent  factor  in  the  equation  is  this :  There  are 
many  of  these  Southern  leaders  who  would  not  run  away  from  a 
prospective  war,  because  men  are  always  inclined  to  that  in 
which  they  excel.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  South  has  always 
beaten  the  Xorth  in  military  leaders.  Left  to  history  there  is  no 
controversy  on  this  point.  In  both  wars  with  the  mother  country 
and  in  that  with  Mexico  it  was  Southern  generals  who  led  in 
command,  and  went  in  each  case  from  the  battle-field  to  the 
White  House.  In  the  Indian  wars  another  leader,  whose  military 
fame  made  him  president,  was  a  Virginian  by  birth.  In  the  late 
war,  high  authority  has  given  the  place  of  military  preeminence 
to  Southern  men.  Lee  has  been  pronounced  superior  to  Grant 
by  some  military  critics,  meeting  defeat  only  because  of  the  strength 
and  force  of  superior  numbers.  Where  in  all  history  has  there 
appeared  a  more  remarkable  leader  than  "  Stonewall "  Jackson  — 
the  man  who  was  pronounced  "the  very  incarnation  of  the 
active-defensive  "  ?  Time  would  fail  me  to  tell  of  Johnson,  "  the 
general  who,  when  he  could  not  win  knew  how  to  save,"  of  the 
intrepid  leader  who  fell  on  the  storm-rent  field  of  Franklin,  of 
Wheeler  and  Stuart  in  cavalry,  and  numbers  of  subordinates  who 
"dreaded  a  stain  more  than  a  wound'*  in  that  conflict.  The 
president  of  the  Confederancy  himself  won  renown  on  the  field 
of  battle,  and  as  the  war  secretary  under  Pierce,  many  of  his 
suggestions  for  reform  in  this  department  of  the  government 
were  adopted  into  law. 
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The.se  men  all  had  military  training,  and  after  them  there  was 
another  school  of  leaders  who  learned  the  art  of  war,  as  if  by 
intuition,  of  which  class  Forrest  was  preeminently  first.  The 
man  who  developed  most  completely  the  military  principle  that 
horses  were  useful  in  getting  to  a  certain  point  in  the  quickest 
time  where  the  men  were  to  dismount  and  fight  on  foot,  he  early 
became  a  terror  to  his  foes.  A  man  without  any  intellectual 
training,  really  illiterate,  showing  frequently  a  contempt  for  the 
books,*  he  was,  in  many  respects,  the  most  remarkable  character 
that  the  war  brought  to  the  surface,  on  either  side. 

Yes,  the  South  has  always  had  a  brilliant  leadership  '<  in  field 
or  forum,"  and  this,  with  the  other  items  enumerated  above, 
might  constitute  a  determining  factor  in  a  question  of  war. 
While  it  may  be  said,  and  truthfully,  that  the  masses  would  not 
favor  another  war,  it  can  bo  replied  that,  if  left  to  themselves, 
they  had  not  consented  to  the  last  one,,  and  that  if  induced  to 
enter  it  wliere  their  all  was  at  stake,  their  consent  may  be  much 
easier  to  obtain  when  the  war  is  to  bo  on  another's  territory. 

The  plain  facts  of  history  force  the  South  to  own  her  responsi- 
bility for  two  wars,  the  last  of  wliich  is  to  tax  the  labor  of  her 
people  for  many  years  to  come.  Of  course  the  last  war  was  very 
largely  helped  by  agitators  from  both  sections,  but  after  all  is 
summed  up,  the  responsibility  of  forcing  the  issue  must  be  laid  at 
the  door  of  the  South,  and  Lincoln's  words  to  the  Southern 
people  were  true :  "  In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow 
countrymen,  not  in  mine,  is  the  momentous  issue  of  civil  M'ar. 
The  government  will  not  assail  you.  You  can  have  no  conflict 
without  being  the  aggressors." 

It  seems  to  have  been  almost  overlooked  that  the  Mexican 
War  was  entirely  useless,  and  was  fought,  virtually,  for  the 
extension  of  slave  territory.  General  Taylor's  message,  giving 
the  military  situation,  reached  the  national  capital  on  Saturday; 
on  Monday  President  Polk  sent  in  his  message,  and  on  the  same 
day  the  House  of  Representatives,  without  taking  time  to  have 
the  reports  and  despatches  read,  and  almost  without  debate, 
passed  a  bill  declaring  war,  and  making  provision  for  its  prosecu- 
tion. At  a  later  stage  of  the  war,  when  $3,000,000  was  appro- 
priated to  satisfy  Mexico  as  to  territory,  the  famous  "Wilmot 
Proviso"  was  introduced,  which  led  proslavery  men  in  Congress 
and  Southern  legislatures  openly  to  say  that  it  was  a  "  Southern 
war,"  and  that  they  opposed  its  further  prosecution,  if  slavery 
was  to  be  restricted  in  the  end. 


•  On  one  occasion  one  of  tteneral  Forrest's  subordinates,  a  man  of  thorough 
military  training,  was  Hhowlii};  his  chief,  bv  the  t>ooks,  that  he  was  violating;  the  rules 
of  war  and  putting  himself  at  ever>'  disadvantaije.  •'  Why,"  said  he  to  the  freneral, 
pointing  to  the  map,  ••  don't  you  see  'that  they'll  be  in  our  rear  ?  "  •»  Well,  dum  'um," 
said  the  Impatient  leader,  "  when  we  wheel,  won't  we  be  in  theim  ?  " 
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It  is  unpleasant  for  a  Southerner  to  remind  Southern  people 
of  these  facts  of  history,  and  they  are  only  presented  when  future 
war  is  predicted,  that  we  all  may  learn  the  lesson  that  their 
history  teaches,  and  thereby  avoid  the  war  instead  of  encouraging 
it  as  a  means  of  better  cementing  sections  once  torn  apart.  They 
are  already  cemented,  but,  if  it  were  not  so,  war  is  too  costly  a 
process.  It  lias  been  estimated  that  it  costs  seven  thousand 
dollars  to  kill  one  man.  For  the  eighteen  years  en<ling  with  the 
Fran  CO- Prussian  war  in  1871,  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  people 
of  this  country  and  Europe  (the  examples  of  a  suj)erior  civiliza- 
tions pent  ^21,000,000,000  in  killing  other  people,  and  that  wars  of 
the  past  century  have  cost  more  than  six  times  this  much.  Even  the 
financial  considerations  (and  the  masses  always  have  to  foot  the 
bills)  should  bring  a  repulsive  shudder  to  every  man  who  con- 
templates war  from  any  motive —  without  any  consideration 
of  the  human  (or  rather  the  inhuman)  feature. 

No,  this  is  tne  country  which  should  set  others  the  example  of 
peace,  and  in  which  the  immortal  words  of  Charles  Sumner's 
eloquent  plea  for  peace,  uttered  long  before  our  late  costly 
struggle,  should  be  adopted  by  us  all :  — 

Let  it  not  be  said  tliat  the  age  does  not  demand  this  work.  The 
robber  conquerors  of  tlie  past,  from  their  fiery  sepulchres  demand  it; 
the  precious  blood  of  millions  unjust]/  shed  in  war,  crying  from  tlio 
ground  demands  it;  the  voices  of  all  good  men  demand  it;  aud  tlie  con- 
science, even  of  tlie  soldier,  whispers  "Peace."  There  are  considera- 
tions springing  from  our  situation  and  condition,  which  fervently  invite 
us  to  take  the  lead  in  this  work.  Here  should  bend  the  patriotic  ardor 
of  the  land,  the  ambition  of  the  statesman,  the  efforts  of  the  scholar, 
the  persuasive  influence  of  the  press,  the  mild  persuasion  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, the  early  teachings  of  the  school.  Here  in  ampler  ether  and 
diviner  air,  are  untried  lields  for  exalted  triumphs,  more  truly  worthy 
the  American  name  than  any  snatched  from  rivers  of  blood.  War  is 
known  as  tlie  last  reason  of  kings.  Let  it  be  no  reason  of  our  republic. 
Let  us  renounce  and  throw  off,  forever,  the  yoke  of  tyranny  more 
oppressive  than  any  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  As  those  standing  on 
the  mountain-tops  discern  the  coming  beams  of  morning,  let  us,  from 
the  vantage  ground  of  liberal  institutions,  first  recognize  the  ascending 
sun  of  the  new  era.  Lift  high  the  gates  and  lot  the  king  of  glory  in,  and 
the  king  of  true  glory — of  peace. 
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BY  VICTOB  YABBOS. 


Juries  have  been,  and  still  are,  called  the  <<  palladium  of  our 
civil  and  political  liberties  " ;  yet  the  dissatisfaction  with  trial  by 
jury  grows  more  and  more  intense  and  general.  The  complaints 
of  its  evils,  abuses,  and  failures  are  many  and  bitter,  the  cry  for 
reform  is  loud  and  powerful.  Many  suggestions  have  been 
offered ;  and  has  it  not  even  been  hinted  that  it  would  be  no  bad 
thing  to  act  in  the  case  of  jury  trial  upon  Hamlet's  advice 
respecting  a  different  matter,  and  <<  reform  it  altogether  "  by 
abolishing  it  ? 

That  reform  is  imperatively  needed  in  our  present  system  of 
trial  by  jury,  no  intelligent  observer  can  deny.  But,  as  usual, 
those  who  have  advanced  plans  and  modes  of  improvement  have 
failed  to  comply  with  the  first  requisite  of  scientifio  discussion  : 
they  have  not  tried  to  explain,  either  to  themselves  or  to  their 
auditors,  the  essential  principles  of  trial  by  jury,  its  central  idea 
and  fundamental  postulate.  In  order  to  decide  upon  what  trial 
by  jury  should  be^  it  is  indispensable  to  establish  what  it  is,  theo- 
retically, and  what  it  originally  was,  practically.  Such  a  manner 
of  treatment  could  not  have  failed  to  lead  the  investigators  to 
the  conclusions  which  it  is  my  purpose  to  emphasize  in  this 
paper  —  the  conclusions  at  which  the  late  Lysander  Spooner,  the 
great  jurist  and  political  writer,  arrived  in  his  book  on  the 
"Trial  by  Jury,"  published  in  1852. 

Mr.  Spooner's  great  work  was  written  to  prove  that  the  pres- 
ent jury  trials  are  illegal  and  unconstitutional,  and  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  true,  original  system  would  not  only  at  once 
cause  the  total  disappearance  of  the  evils  complained  of,  but 
would  also  certainly  result  in  a  general  purification  and  elevation 
of  the  art  of  politics  and  the  business  of  government.  He  sought 
to  prove  that  really  free  political  institutions  cannot  exist  or  be 
maintained  in  the  absence  of  the  genuine  trial  by  jury ;  and  he 
endeavored  to  show  that  nearly  all  the  political  corruption,  all 
the  class  legislation,  all  the  objectionable  regulation,  that  tend  to 
make  this  "  free  "  country  free  only  in  name,  are  to  be  traced  to 
the  perversion  or  abolition  of  the  original  trial  by  jury. 
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I. 


j' 


What  is  the  trial  by  jury,  and  what  is  its  object?  According 
to  Mr.  Spooner,  "  The  trial  by  jury  is  a  trial  by  the  country,  by 
the  people,  as  distinguished  from  a  trial  by  the  government." 
Anciently  it  was  called  trial  per  paisy  that  is,  trial  by  the  coun- 
try. And  even  to-day,  in  every  criminal  court,  the  jury  are  told 
that  the  accused  "  has,  for  trial,  put  himself  upon  the  country, 
which  country  you  [the  jury]  are."  The  object  of  this  trial  by 
the  country,  in  preierence  to  a  trial  by  the  government,  is  to 
guard  against  oppression  by  the  government. 

The  question  between  trial  by  the  people  and  trial  by  the  gov- 
ernment is  simply  a  question  between  political  liberty  and  des- 
potism. The  authority  to  judge  what  are  the  powers  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  what  the  liberties  of  the  people,  must  necessarily  be 
vested  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  parties  themselves  —  the  gov- 
ernment or  the  people ;  there  being  no  third  party  to  whom  it 
could  be  referred.  If  the  authority  be  vested  in  the  government, 
then  the  government  is  absolute,  and  the  people  h.ave  no  liberties 
except  such  as  the  government  sees  fit  to  indulge  them  with.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  authority  be  vested  in  the  people,  then 
the  people  have  all  liberties  except  such  as  they  themselves 
choose  to  forego,  and  the  government  can  exorcise  no  power  ex- 
cept such  as  the  whole  people  consent  that  it  may  exercise. 

The  theory  of  free  government  is  that  it  is  formed  by  the 
voluntary  contract  of  the  people  individually  with  one  another. 
The  theory  assumes  that  each  person  who  is  a  party  to  the  gov- 
ernment has  individually  and  freely  consented  to  it.  It  further 
supposes  that  there  may  be  certain  laws  which  will  be  beneficial 
to  aU.  A  government  of  the  whole  can  therefore  have  no  powers 
except  such  as  all  the  parties  agree  that  it  may  have.  But  the 
great  question  arises.  How  shall  this  "  free  "  government,  when 
Formed,  be  kept  within  the  limits  of  the  contract  by  which  it  was 
established  ?  How  shall  it  be  prevented  from  degenerating  into 
a  government  for  the  benefit  of  a  part  of  the  people  ?  It  is  clear 
that  laws  must  be  passed  (and  all  other  acts  performed)  by  mere 
agents;  and  how  shall  these  agents  be  restrained  from  seeking 
their  own  interests,  and  from  passing  laws  unjust,  unequal,  partial 
in  their  effects  ? 

This  great  question,  says  Mr.   Spooner,  the  trial  by  jury 
answers. 
.    How  does  it  answer  it  ?    In  Mr.  Spooner^s  exact  language : 

Since  Magna  Charta,  in  1215,  there  has  been  no  clearer  principle  of 
English  or  American  conBtitutional  law  than  that  in  criminal  cases  it  is 
not  only  the  right  and  duty  of  juries  to  judge  what  are  the  facts,  what 
is  the  law,  and  what  was  the  moral  intent  of  the  accused,  but  that  it  is 
olso  their  right  and  t^eir  primary  dut^  tojudgt  qfthejus^Q^  of  the  fato, 
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and  to  hold  all  laws  invalid  that  aro  in  their  opinion  unjust  or  oppres- 
sive,  and  all  persons  guiltless  in  violating  or  resisting  the  execution  of 
such  laws. 

The  government,  being  merely  the  servant  of  the  sovereign 
people,  is  required  to  submit  all  its  enactments  to  the  judgment 
of  a  tribunal  representing  the  country,  the  people.  The  people 
reserve  to  themselves  a  veto  upon  the  acts  of  the  government. 
The  government  cannot  enforce  its  laws  and  punish  offenders 
unless  a  jury  declare  that  the  law  violated  is  a  just  and  desirable 
law,  and  the  accused  a  criminal  in  their  eyes.  The  matter  re- 
solves itself  into  this :  the  servant  of  the  people,  the  government, 
passes  a  law  making  this  or  that  thing  (say,  the  selling  of  rum, 
or  the  working  on  Sunday,  or  the  importing  of  foreign  commodi- 
ties) a  criminal  offence  punishable  by  imprisonment  or  fine. 
Now  suppose  a  citizen  or  a  group  of  citizens  cannot  find  any 
reason  to  regard  that  thing  as  injurious  to  society  and  therefore 
illegitimate.  These  citizens  are  not  bound  to  yield  implicit  obe- 
dience to  the  government,  but  have  the  right  to  ignore  or  violate 
the  law.  The  government  cannot  straightway  punish  these 
citizens  and  stamp  them  as  enemies  of  society,  as  invaders  and 
transgressors.  It  can  only  say :  "  In  the  opinion  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  law  is  one  that  the  country  would  approve ;  and  in  its 
opinion,  the  violators  of  the  law  are  acting  against  the  interest 
and  well-being  of  the  people  as  a  whole."  On  the  other  hand, 
the  protestant  citizens  say:  "We  are  certain  that  the  government 
has  done  something  the  countiy  would  not  endorse ;  we  have  done 
no  wrong,  and  no  fellow-citizen  (even  though  he  be  an  official) 
can  convert  a  naturally  lawful  thing  into  a  crime  if  he  have  not 
the  support  of  the  whole  country."  To  settle  this  dispute,  this 
purely  theoretical  controversy,  the  contending  parties  go  to  court 
—  to  a  jury  representing  the  whole  country.  For  it  is  supposed 
that  if  twelve  men  be  taken  by  lot  from  the  mass  of  the  people, 
without  the  possibility  of  any  previous  knowledge  or  selection 
of  them  on  the  part  of  the  government,  the  jury  will  be  a  fair 
epitome  of  "  the  country  "  at  large  ;  it  is  fairly  presumable  that 
such  a  tribunal  will  agree  to  no  conviction  except  such  as  sub- 
stantially the  whole  country  would  agree  to,  if  they  were  present; 
and  it  is  clear  that  in  its  results  it  comes  as  near  to  a  trial  by  the 
whole  country  as  any  trial  that  it  is  practicable  to  have,  without 
too  great  inconvenience  and  expense.  If,  after  hearing  both 
sides,  the  jury  declare  that  the  government  is  right,  the  accused 
become  criminals  and  are  liable  to  punishment.  If  they  declare 
the  government  wrong,  the  accused  walk  out  free  and  honorable 
men,  and  the  law  in  question  becomes  null  and  void. 

But  this  "  trial  by  the  country  "  would  be  a  sham,  a  delusion, 
and  a  snare  if  the  government  could  say  either  who  may  and 
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who  may  not  be  jurors,  or  could  dictate  to  the  jury  anything 
whatever  either  of  law  or  evidence.  If  the  government  may 
select  the  jurors,  it  will  of  course  select  only  those  ready  and 
willing  to  side  with  it  and  sustain  its  laws.  If  the  government 
may  dictate  to  the  jury  what  laws  they  are  to  enforce,  it  is  no 
longer  a  trial  by  the  country,  but  a  trial  by  the  government, 
since  the  jury  do  not  try  the  accused  by  their  own  judgment  of 
right  and  freedom,  but  by  a  standard  dictated  to  them  by  the 
government. 

The  jury  must  also  judge  whether  the  laws  are  rightly  ex- 
pounded to  them  by  the  presiding  judge,  who  simply  sits  there 
to  offer  advice  and  counsel  to  the  jury;  for,  if  the  judge  can 
dictate  any  exposition  of  the  law,  he  can  dictate  the  law,  laws 
being,  in  practice,  one  thing  or  another  according  as  they  are 
expounded.  The  jury  must  also  judge  of  the  laws  of  evidence. 
If  the  government  dictates  the  laws  of  evidence,  it  can  shut 
out  all  evidence  tending  to  vindicate  the  accused.  In  short, 
to  use  Mr.  Spooner's  words : 

The  jury  must  judge  of  and  try  the  whole  case,  and  every  part  and 
parcel  of  the  case,  free  of  any  dictation  or  authority  on  the  part  of  the 
government.  They  must  judge  of  the  existence  of  the  law;  of  the  true 
exposition  of  the  law;  of  the  justice  of  the  law;  and  of  tlie  admissibility 
and  weight  of  all  the  evidence  offered.  Otherwise,  the  government  will 
have  everything  its  own  way,  the  jury  will  be  mere  puppets  in  its  hands, 
and  the  trial  will  be  in  reality  a  trial  by  the  government. 

11. 

If  the  above  principles  are  sound  and  true,  it  is  obvious  that 
in  all  the  states  of  the  Union  as  well  as  in  England,  the  present 
juries  are  not  what  they  should  be.  In  some  states,  all  the  con- 
ditions of  true  trial  by  jury  are  disregarded  and  repudiated;  in 
others,  some  of  the  conditions  are  observed,  while  others  are 
violated.  In  the  great  anarchists'  trial  (Chicago,  1886)  the 
judge  told  the  jury  that  they  were  "  the  judges  of  the  law  and 
the  facts,"  that  they  ^'  had  a  right  to  disregard  the  instructions 
of  th^  court,"  and  that  they  should  "fix  the  punishment  by 
their  verdict."  But  that  jury  has  been  shown  to  have  been  a 
packed  jury  —  a  jury  representative  not  of  the  whole  country, 
but  only  of  the  partisans  of  the  government. 

But  the  question  now  arises.  Are  those  views  sound  ?  Are 
they  borne  out  by  historical  facts? 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  term  jury  is  a  technical  one, 
derived  from  the  common  law.  Consequently,  when  the  Amer- 
ican constitutions  provide  for  trial  by  jury,  they  provide  for 
the  common  law  trial  by  jury  ^  not  for  any  trial  that  the  govern- 
ment may  choose  to  caU  by  that  name.    The  constitutions,  of 
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course,  do  not  provide  for  the  name,  but  for  the  thing.  Now, 
that  the  trial  by  jury  is  all  that  has  been  claimed  for  it,  says  Mr. 
Spooner,  is  proved  both  by  the  history  and  the  language  of 
Magna  Charta. 

At  the  time  of  Magna  Charta  the  king  was  «onstitutionally 
almost  the  entire  government,  the  sole  legislative,  judicial,  and 
executive  power.  The  officers  were  merely  his  servants,  ap- 
pointed by  him  and  removable  at  his  pleasure.  The  judges  were 
abject  servants  of  the  king.  Parliament  was  a  mere  council  of 
the  king,  with  no  power  so  far  as  general  legislation  was  con- 
cerned. The  king  could  pass  laws  at  any  time,  and  the  presence 
of  Parliament  was  not  necessary.  The  only  legal  limitation  upon 
his  power  was  the  "  law  of  the  land,"  or  the  common  law, 
which  he  was  bound  by  oath  to  maintain.  But  the  oppressions 
and  usurpations  of  King  John  were  so  intolerable  that  the  whole 
nation  finally  made  war  upon  the  king  and  compelled  him  to 
pledge  himself  that  he  would  punish  no  man  for  the  violation  of 
any  law  except  with  the  consent  of  the  equals  of  the  accused. 
Thus  the  Great  Charter  of  English  Liberties  was  granted.  This 
charter  took  the  liberties  of  the  people  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
king  and  placed  them  in  the  keeping  of  the  people  themselves. 
The  peers  (jury)  were  to  be  perfectly  independent  of  the  king's 
laws,  and  were  only  to  approve  and  enforce  the  rules  of  conduct 
which  corresponded  to  their  own  notions  of  right  and  equity,  to 
the  laws  and  customs  which  constituted  the  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Spooner  furnishes  abundant  evidence  that  the  courts  in 
which  juries  sat  at  that  time  were  mere  courts  of  conscience, 
and  that  the  juries  were  the  judges,  deciding  cases  according  to 
their  own  ideas  of  justice,  and  not  according  to  any  laws  of  the 
king  unless  they  thought  them  just. 

The  fact  that  ours  is  a  representative  government,  chosen  by 
the  people  and  designed  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  people,  does 
not  militate  in  the  least  against  the  position  that  the  jury  ought 
to  have  the  right  to  invalidate  the  acts  of  the  government.  The 
right  of  suffrage  can  be  exercised  only  periodically,  and  between 
the  periods  the  legislators  are  irresponsible.  Now  if  the  govern- 
ment be  absolute  for  one  day^  it  can  in  that  day  secure  its  power 
for  all  time  and  wipe  out  the  people's  liberties.  As  to  the  oaths 
the  people  take  from  the  government,  it  is  well  known  that 
oaths  never  restrain  a  government  otherwise  unrestrained.  In 
point  of  fact,  no  despot  was  ever  more  irresponsible  than  are  re- 
publican legislators  during  the  period  for  which  they  are  elected. 
They  can  neither  be  removed  nor  called  to  account  nor  punished, 
be  their  tyranny  what  it  may.  It  is  the  trial  by  jury  alone  that 
protects  the  people,  by  giving  any  and  every  citizen  the  liberty 
to  disregard  any  law,  provided  he  be  willing  to  submit  to  a  jury 
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representing  the  country  the  question  whether  or  not  the  law 
transgressed  is  intrinsically  just  and  his  conduct  right.  Only 
such  a  trial  by  jury  is  a  palladium  of  liberty;  any  other  is  a 
snare  and  a  delusion.  Juries  that  decide  only  simple  questions 
of  fact,  dr  juries  that  are  not  taken  by  lot  from  the  mass  of  the 
people,  are  utterly  worthless  as  a  protection  against  tyranny.  A 
jury  bound  to  maintain  the  laws  is  one  that  the  Czar  of  Russia 
might  introduce  without  fear. 

III. 

Of  the  results  indicated  by  Mr.  Spooner  as  certain  or  likely 
to  follow  the  rehabilitation  of  the  original  trial  by  jury,  only 
the  most  startling  and  important  need  to  be  mentioned.  One  is 
the  free  administration  of  justice,  which  necessarily  connects 
itself  with  the  trial  by  jury.  Under  the  prevailing  system 
perhaps  one-half  of  the  community  are  virtually  deprived  of  all 
protection.  Being  unable  to  pay  the  expenses  of  civil  suits,  they 
must  submit  to  acts  of  injustice.  No  poor  man  ever  can  gain 
admittance  into  courts  of  justice.  If  government  forbids  a  man 
to  protect  his  own  rights,  it  is  bound  to  protect  him  free  of 
expense  to  him.  And  juries,  properly  constituted,  would  assure 
justice  to  all,  as  they  would  refuse  to  decide  a  case  at  all  except 
upon  the  assurance  that  all  the  evidence  necessary  to  a  full 
knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances  is  produced;  which  must 
lead  to  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  free  administration  of 
justice. 

Another  important  result  would  be  that  the  doctrine  now 
universally  acted  upon,  that  ^'Ignorance  of  the  law  excuses  no 
one,"  would  be  speedily  repudiated.  The  doctrine  is  evidently 
preposterous.  In  reality  there  is  no  excuse  more  absolute  and 
complete.  A  man  is  bound  to  know  the  law  only  as  well  as  he 
reasonably  may.  The  mass  of  the  people  can  give  but  little  of 
their  time  and  attention  to  the  study  of  the  law ;  they  cannot 
investigate  intricate  or  difficult  matters.  An  accused  person 
may  rightfully  be  held  re8ponsif>le  only  for  such  a  knowledge  of 
the  law  as  is  common  to  men  in  general.  All  that  reasonably 
may  be  required  of  him  is  that  he  exercise  such  a  conscientious 
judgment  as  it  is  common  for  men  generally  to  exercise.  If  he 
has  done  this,  it  would  be  monstrous  to  punish  him  for  errors 
of  judgment.  The  safety  of  society  requires  only  that  those  acts 
should  be  punished  as  crimes  which  are  understood  by  mankind 
at  large  to  be  intrinsically  criminal.  And  the  safety  of  society 
requires  only  that  those  who  have  sufficient  mental  capacity  to 
understand  that  certain  acts  are  criminal  should  be  made  to 
suffer  for  wrong-doing.  The  doctrine  that  ignorance  of  the  law 
excuses  no  one  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  is  atrocious 
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as  well  as  absurd,  and  under  a  true  trial  by  jury  all  such  tyranny 
would  disappear.  A  jury  would  judge  of  the  mental  capacity 
of  an  accused  person  and  of  his  opportunities  for  knowing  the 
character  of  his  acts.  They  would  judge  of  his  moral  intent 
from  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  acquit  if  they  had  a 
reasonable  doubt  as  to  his  having  acted  ^'with  malice  afore- 
thought." 

The  next  result — that  which  Mr.  Spooner  calls  "the  crowning 
merit  of  the  trial  by  jury"  —  would  consist  in  the  limiting  of 
the  power  of  the  majority.  The  dogma  that  the  majority  has  a 
right  to  govern  the  minority,  to  impose  upon  it  rules  of  conduct, 
is  as  false  and  tyrannical  in  principle,  as  repugnant  to  the  Ameri- 
can idea  of  government,  as  the  exploded  dogma  of  the  divine 
right  of  monarchs.  The  trial  by  jury  disavows  the  majority 
dogma  altogether,  and  proceeds  upon  the  ground  that  every 
man  should  be  free  to  pursue  his  happiness  in  his  own  way.  It 
protects  person  and  property  inviolate  to  their  possessors,  unless 
justice,  unless  the  unanimous  judgment  of  "the  country"  ex- 
pressed through  the  jury,  requires  them  to  be  taken.  The 
limits  within  which  legislation  would  be  confined  under  the 
true  trial  by  jury  would  be  exceedingly  narrow  indeed.  All 
monopolies,  all  special  privileges,  all  sumptuary  laws,  all  restraints 
upon  the  freedom  of  contract,  would  be  at  an  end,  since  all  such 
legislation  is  class  legislation  and  implies  a  violation  of  the  rights 
of  a  minority.  This  invaded  and  outraged  minority  would  resist 
the  execution  of  all  legislation  of  a  tyrannical  character,  and 
would  ask  the  jury  of  the  whole  peoj)le  to  justify  them  and 
defend  them.  In  this  way  all  legislation  would  be  nullified, 
except  that  which  protected  the  rights  and  interests  of  all.  In 
the  words  of  Mr.  Spooner : 

The  only  legislation  that  could  be  sustained  would  probably  be  such 
as  tended  directly  to  the  maintenance  of  justice  and  liberty;  such,  for 
example,  as  should  contribute  to  the  'enforcement  of  contracts,  the 
protection  of  property,  and  the  prevention  and  punishment  of  acts 
intrinsically  criminal.  Goveiiiment  in  practice  would  be  brought  to 
the  necessity  of  strict  adherence  to  natural  law  and  natural  justice, 
instead  of  beiny^  as  it  now  ia^  a  great  battle  in  which  avarice  and  ambition 
are  constantly  fighting  for  and  obtaining  advantages  over  the  natural 
rights  of  mankind. 

In  this  last  conclusion  Mr.  Spooner  seems  to  have  anticipated 
the  modern  Spencerian  school  of  individualists.  Herbert  Spencer, 
in  discussing  the  moral  justification  for  the  power  of  the  majority, 
reasons  as  follows : 

If,  dismissing  all  thought  of  any  hypothetical  agreement  to  cooperate 
heretofore  made,  we  ask  what  would  be  the  agreement  into  which  citi- 
zens would  now  enter  with  practical  unanimity,  we  get  a  sufficiently 
dear  answer,  and  with  it  a  suiUciently  clear  justification  for  the  rule  of 
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the  majority  inside  a  certain  sphere,  but  not  outside  that  sphere.  .  .  . 
None  will  deny  that  for  resisting  invasion  the  agreement  would  be 
practically  unanimous.  There  would  be  practical  unanimity  also  in  the 
agreement  to  cooperate  for  defence  against  internal  enemies  as  against 
external  enemies.  Omitting  criminals,  all  must  wish  to  have  person 
and  property  adequately  protected.  In  short,  each  citizen  desires  to 
preserve  his  life,  to  preserve  those  things  which  conduce  to  maintenance 
of  his  life  and  enjoyment  of  it,  and  to  preserve  intact  his  liberties  both 
of  using  these  things  and  getting  further  such. 

Mr.  Spencer  is  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  Englishmen 
woald  not  agree  to  give  the  majority,  power  to  fix  the  creed  and 
forms  of  worship,  to  revive  sumptuary  laws,  and  to  regulate 
private  affairs.  No  two  minds  can  be  more  unlike  than  these  : 
Mr.  Spooner's  was  a  "  legal "  mind,  while  Herbert  Spencer's  is  a 
philosophical  mind.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  historical  investi- 
gations of  the  American  jurist  and  political  writer  should  have 
yielded  conclusions  similar  to  those  which  the  great  modern 
sociologist  presents  to  us  as  the  ripe  fruit  of  his  thought  upon 
and  study  of  the  laws  of  social  stability  and  progress.* 

However,  Mr.  Spoon er's  greatest,  most  valuable  service  is  in 
having  shown  the  simple,  easy,  feasible  method  of  realizing  the 
programme  of  radical  democrats  like  Spencer  and  his  followers 
and  reducing  the  sphere  of  government  to  the  function  of  protect- 
ing life  and  property.  He  has  proved  that  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  original  trial  by  jury  would  naturally  and  gradually  produce 
the  desired  change  in  our  principles  and  methods  of  government. 
The  ^^ practical"  politicians  declare  Spencer's'  scientific  ideas 
inapplicable ;  what  have  they  to  say  in  answer  to  Spooner  ? 

One  other  step  Mr.  Spooner  takes  —  a  step  which  Herbert 
Spencer  refuses  to  take,  but  which  his  foremost  disciple,  Auberon 
Herbert,  pronounces  as  logically  unavoidable.  I  refer  to  the 
principle  of  voluntary  taxation.  <'It  was  a  principle  of  the 
common  law,"  says  Mr.  Spooner,  "  as  it  is  of  the  law  of  nature 
and  of  common-sense,  that  no  man  can  be  taxed  without  his 
personal  consent."  Believing  that  all  legitimate  government  is 
simply  a  mutual  insurance  company,  voluntarily  agreed  upon  by 
the  parties  to  it,  for  the  protection  of  their  rights  against  wrong- 
doers, Mr.  Spooner  holds  that  government  has  no  more  right  in 
nature  or  reason  to  assume  a  man's  consent  to  be  protected  by  it 
and  to  be  taxed  for  that  protection,  when  he  has  given  no  actual 
consent,  than  a  fire  or  marine  insurance  company  have  to  assume 
a  man's  consent  to  be  protected  by  them  and  pay  the  premium 

*  Lest  the  analogy  between  Spooner  and  Spencer  be  carried  too  far,  it  should  be 
Stated  that  Spooner  would  not  have  endorsed  dnencer's  admission  of  majority  rule  in 
certain  matters.  Spencer  would  allow  the  maiority,  if  only  large  enough,  to  enforce 
npon  the  minority,  if  only  small  enough,  certain  burdens— such,  for  instance,  as  com- 
polsory  military  service.  Spooner  believed  that  neither  majorities  nor  minorities  have 
ft  right  to  enforce  anything  except  e<iual  liberty.  Spooner  would  have  charged  Spencer 
with  inconsistency  and  lack  of  courage. 
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when  he  has  given  no  actual  consent.  To  take  a  man's  property 
without  his  consent  is  robbery,  and  to  assume  his  consent  makes 
the  taking  none  the  less  robbery,  Mr.  Spooner  is  firmly  con- 
vinced that. 

If  the  trial  by  jury  were  reestablished,  the  common-law  principle  of 
taxation  would  be  reestablished  with  it,  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  juries  would  enforce  a  tax  upon  an  individual  which  he  had  never 
agreed  to  pay. 

Without  these  two  principles  —  trial  by  the  country,  and  no 
taxation  without  consent  —  no  people  can  enjoy  political  freedom 
or  have  free  institutions.  At  least,  this  is  the  consistent  Jeffer- 
sonian  idea  of  political  freedom,  of  *^  free  goyemment." 

Note.  —  I  could  not,  of  course,  in  this  brief  statement,  reproduce 
any  considerable  portion  of  Mr.  Spooner^s  evidence  in  support  of  his 
claims  and  affirmations.  That  there  is  such  evidence  in  his  work  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that,  in  commenting  upon  it,  Wendell  Phillips 
said  that  *'the  original  province  of  a  jury  [had]  never  before  been 
fully  investigated,^*  and  that  Mr.  Spooner  had  **laid  all  history  under 
contribution  for  light  as  to  tlie  origin  and  function  of  Juries.'* 
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I. 

National  Highways  —  Railways,  Telegraph,  etc. 

Ix  this  and  the  following  articles  of  the  series,  attention  will 
be  called  to  some  important  aspects  of  monopoly  in  transporta- 
tion, commerce,  manufacturing,  finance,  wealth,  and  the  making 
of  the  law. 

I  came  to  the  study  of  social  phenomena  years  ago,  from  a 
college  atmosphere  saturated  with  laiasez  faire,  I  did  not  quite 
believe  that  private  enterprise  should  be  left  entirely  free  to 
work  out  its  own  sweet  will,  but  I  did  lean  toward  the  theory 
that  individual  effort  alone  should  be  relied  upon  for  progress 
and  positive  service,  collective  effort  being  confined  almost 
wholly  to  the  oiiice  of  restraining  evil  forms  of  individual  action. 
Careful  observation  has  modified  this  view.  It  is  clear  to  me 
now  that  collective  effort  is  as  valuable  for  positive  service  as 
for  restraint.  As  a  codperation  of  all  for  the  restraint  of  each, 
governmental  activities  will  be  needed  less  and  less  as  humanity 
approaches  perfection  ;  but  as  a  cooperation  of  all  for  the  service 
of  each,  I  hope  to  see  the  functions  of  government  continually 
grow. 

Among  the  many  considerations  compelling  me  to  this  conclu- 
sion, none  have  been  more  potent  than  the  facts  connected  with 
the  history  of  monopoly  in  this  country  since  the  war.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  any  one  can  study  these  facts  care- 
fully and  impartially  without  coming  to  the  decision  that,  in  the 
region  of  monopoly  at  least,  public  service  is  demanded  by  econ- 
omy, safety,  justice,  political  purity,  and  progress. 

If  the  people  owned  the  railways,  they  could  save  more  than 
half  the  present  cost  of  transportation  {^Note  1).  Here  are  the 
figures : 

Table  I. 
Savings.  In  Milliona*       Authority. 

1  By  abolishing  599  presidents,  ^'ith  their 

staffs  —  (ono  would  do)     ...         25  C  Wood  Davis 

2  By  abolisbinp;  the  high-pricod  managers 

and  their  staffs 4  »*  " 
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Table  I.  —  Concluded. 

Savings,  In  Millions.        Authority. 

3  By  abolishing  attorneys  and   legal   ex- 

penBcs 12 

4  By  abolishing  merely  competitive  offices, 

solicitors,  etc 12 

6  By  abolishing  f  of  the  advertising  acct. 
which  is  incurred  for  competitive 
purposes      .......  5 

6  By    abolishing    the   traffic   associations 

which  are  employed  to  adjust  mat- 
ters between  competing  roads    .        .  4 

7  By  exclusive  use  of  the  shortest  routes    .  25 

8  By   consolidation    of    working    depots, 

offices,  and  staffs        ....         20 

0  By  uniformity  of  rail,  cars,  machinery,  etc., 
cheai)eoing  their  manufacture :  by  avoiding; 
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freight  bloclcadcs,  return  of  ** empties"  be- 
longing  to  other  roads,  clerkage  to  keej)  acct. 
of  foreign  cars  and  adjust  ciivision  oi  eam- 
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ings  among  the  roads;  by  malcing  simple, 
easily-understood  tariffs,  saving  the  time  and 
labor  of  clerks  and  the  public ;  by  all  tho 
numberless  little  economies  of  a  vast  cor- 
poration under  a  single  management,  and  no 
competitive  warfare  to  waste  its  energies     . 

10  By  avoiding  strikes  and  developing  a 

better  spirit  among  the  employees    . 

11  By  abolishing  the  corruption  fund  for 

influencing  legislation,  etc. 

12  By  abolishing  the  pass  evil     . 

13  By  abolishing  unjust  rebates  and  com- 

missions        

14  By  having  no  rent  or  interest  to  pay 

15  By  having  no  dividends  to  pay 

16  By   putting   surplus   in    the    people's 

treasury 

Total  s£tVings  by  public  ownership  of  railways,  062  millions  a  year. 

In  1891  the  people  paid  the  railroads,  in  round  numbers, 
$1,200,000,000;  the  same  or  better  service  would  have  cost  them 
only  540  millions  if  they  had  owned  the  roads  free  of  debt  and 
under  good  management.  During  the  period  of  transition  from 
private  to  public  ownership,  the  yearly  cost  of  the  railways  to 
the  people  would  of  course  be  more  than  640  millions.  Upon 
the  plan  of  purchase  least  favorable  to  the  people,  as  shown  in 
the  notes  (Note  ;^),  the  expense  of  running  the  roads  under  good 
public  management,  together  with  interest  and  dividends,  would 
be  770  millions  a  year,  falling  toward  540  millions  as  the  stock  and 
bonds  were  paid  off,  and  interest  and  dividends  ceased.  Under 
the  more  favorable  plans  the  cost  would  be  540  to  600  millions  a 
year  after  the  consolidation  under  government  ownership  was 
complete.  That  is,  the  savings  to  the  people  by  public  owner- 
ship would  run  from  430  to  660  millions  a  year,  according  to  the 
plan  of  purchase  adopted. 
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This  would  enable  the  nation  to  reduce  rates  to  one-half  their 
present  figures,  and  still  realize  a  profit  (Note 3).  Even  a  greater 
reduction  than  that  might  be  made,  for  the  lowering  of  rates  would 
be  followed  by  a  rapid  increase  of  patronage  that  would  materially 
lift  the  revenues  of  the  roads.  It  costs  little  more  to  run  full 
trains  than  trains  half-full.  After  your  road  is  carrying  5  million 
passengers  a  year,  the  cost  of  carrying  another  5  million  a  year 
is  less  than  half  the  cost  of  the  first  5  millions ;  so  that  if  you 
made  50  per  cent  profit  on  the  first  5,  you  will  make  200  per  cent 
on  the  second  5 ;  and  if  you  carried  the  first  5  at  cost,  you  will 
make  100  per  cent  on  the  second  5.  In  this  fact  lies  the 
possibility  that,  under  public  ownership,  fares  might  be  reduced 
in  this  country,  in  a  few  years,  not  merely  to  ^  but  to  i  or  even 
-^  or  ^  of  the  present  rates,  if  the  benefit  of  increased  traffic  is 
given  mainly  to  the  passenger  rates  (see  Note  S). 

In  1889,  the  government  roads  of  Austro-Hungary  reduced 
fares  iif  many  cases  to  ^,  and  in  some  cases  even  to  ^  of  former 
rates,  the  average  reduction  being  more  than  40  per  cent  for  the 
whole  system ;  yet  the  traffic  so  much  increased  that  the  total 
receipts  were  ((432,000  more  than  the  year  before,  and,  in  1890, 
with  traffic  nearly  fourfold  what  it  was  in  1888,  and  over  twice 
what  it  was  in  1889,  the  total  receipts  exceeded  those  of  1889  by 
$1,250,000,  indicating  a  gain,  in  two  years,  of  over  two  millions 
upon  the  year  before  the  zone-system,  with  its  reduced  tariff,  was 
introduced.  And  this  is  practically  clear  profit,  for  the  railway 
authorities  declare  that  the  expenses  of  the  roads  have  not  in- 
creased, the  natural  addition  of  expense  due  to  increase  of  traffic 
being  balanced  by  better  methods.  As  the  net  income  in  1888 
was  half  the  gross  receipts,  with  the  average  passenger  ^rate  at 
1-^  cents  a  mile,  and  freight  at  lA  per  ton  a  mile,  and  a  reduc- 
tion of  40  per  cent  has  only  served  to  increase  the  revenues  and 
profits,  it  is  clear  that  a  reduction  to  ^  a  cent  a  mile  for  pass- 
engers, and  the  same  for  a  ton  of  freight  per  mile,  would  be 
practicable  even  without  any  increase  of  traffic ;  and  with  the 
increase  of  custom  sure  to  come,  there  would  still  be  a  good 
profit  even  at  those  low  rates. 

The  cost  of  carrying  a  passenger  in  the  United  States  is  set 
down  by  the  railroads  at  about  2  cents  a  mile.  This,  how- 
ever, is  clearly  too  high,  even  under  our  present  clumsy  and 
wasteful  system.  Dorsey's  <*  English  and  American  Railways  " 
puts  the  average  cost  per  mile  at  1.14  cents  in  England  and  1.2 
cents  for  the  whole  United  States.  The  German  railways 
charge  on  an  average  a  shade  over  a  cent  a  mile  (1.17  cents 
exactly),  and  they  clear  over  50  per  cent  profit  on  the  passenger 
business  of  the  roads.  Many  roads  —  like  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford,  the  Boston  &  Albany,  and  others — sell  season 
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tickets  at  a  little  more  than  ^  a  cent  a  mile.  They  would  not 
do  this  if  they  did  not  know  that  ^  a  cent  a  mile  more  than 
covered  the  cost.  The  Pennsylvania,  Reading,  Lehigh  Valley, 
Old  Colony,  Boston  &  Maine,  Fitchbarg  and  others  sell  season 
tickets  at  ^  of  a  cent  a  mile.  I  am  assured  that  these  roads 
never  figure  on  less  than  50  per  cent  profit  on  passenger  traffic 
even  in  their  commutation  rates ;  and  any  one  who  notes  the 
hundreds  of  loaded  trains  that  leave  their  depots  every  day,  and 
then  remembers  that  with  a  full  train  of  400  passengers 
the  ^  rate  would  yield  350  per  cent  profit,  and  with  600  pas- 
sengers 400  per  cent  profit  —  any  one  who  ponders  this  will 
realize  that  the  roads  are  not  ruining  themselves  at  half-cent 
rates,  and  will  begin  to  see  how  they  can  pay  dividends  on  their 
overgrown  capitalization.  There  are,  of  course,  a  good  many 
roads  that  mistook  their  calling.  They  were  not  needed,  as  is 
quite  clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  ^  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States  are  in  the  hands  of  receivers.  The  losses  and 
expenses  of  these  roads  bring  down  the  average.  But  in  truth 
they  are  largely  outside  the  legitimate  sphere  of  railroading,  and 
should  be  excluded  entirely  from  the  calculation,  since  the  gov- 
ernment cannot  be  expected  to  buy  useless  or  superfluous  roads. 
When  this  is  done,  the  average  cost  of  moving  a  passenger  one 
mile,  with  the  cars  loaded  as  at  present,  is  found  to  be  about  1 
cent  for  the  whole  United  States,  sparsely  settled  districts  and 
all ;  and  with  the  economies  of  public  ownership  and  the  result- 
ing increase  of  traffic,  the  cost  would  fall  considerably  below  half 
a  cent  a  mile.  For  the  Pennsylvania  and  similar  roads  it  is 
about  J  a  cent  now,  according  to  Dorsey's  "  English  and  Amer- 
ican Railways,"  p.  82.  In  well-settled  districts,  where  the  trains 
run  fairly  well  filled,  the  cost  would  be  much  less.  The  returns 
of  the  English  Board  of  Trade,  as  given  by  Mr.  William  Gait,  in 
his  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Railways,  show  that 
the  cost  of  running  a  passenger  train  1  mile  was  65  cents  in  1865 
(it  is  only  44  cents  now ;  see  the  end  of  Note  4)^  &nd  with  trains 
carrying  from  500  to  1,000  passengers  each,  the  average  cost  of 
taking  one  passenger  1  mile  was  less  than  y^  of  a  cent.  Specific 
instances  were  given  in  which  railways  had,  for  long  periods, 
regularly  earned  passengers  at  ^  a  cent  a  mile,  first  class,  and  ^ 
of  a  cent,  second  class.  For  example,  the  London  &  North- 
western Company  carried  passengers  first  class  on  fast  trains 
from  London  to  Manchester  and  back  at  ^  cent  a  mile,  and  made 
a  profit  of  200  per  cent  on  the  transaction,  showing  that  the  cost 
was  about  ^  of  a  cent  per  mile  first  class. 

In  the  United  States  the  average  cost  of  moving  a  passenger 
train  one  mile  is  80  cents,  or  about  14  cents  a  car  mile  (Note  4), 
according  to  the  railway  reports.     A  moderate  train  of  ordinary 
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coaches  will  cany  400  to  600  persons,  so  that  with  well-filled  trains 
the  cost  is  not  more  than  ^  of  a  cent  a  passenger  a  mile.  All  the 
expenses  of  railway  traffic  are  taken  into  account  in  figuring  the 
80-cent  cost  per  train  mile  (every  train  mile  has  to  bear  its  pro- 
portion of  rebates,  corruption  money,  and  innumerable  wastes) ; 
and  as  I  have  shown  that  these  expenses  will  be  reduced  ^  at 
least  by  public  ownership  (see  Note  3)^  the  cost  per  train  mile 
will  fall  to  60  cents,  and  the  cost  of  carrying  a  passenger  1  mile 
in  a  full  train  will  be  .15  to  .1  of  a  cent. 

Excursion  trains  can  be  run  now  from  New  York  to  Philadel- 
phia at  a  cost  not  exceeding  ^600,  including  the  pro-rata  train 
share  of  waste  and  corruption  incident  to  the  present  railway 
system.  That  is,  the  railways  could  take  600  people  on  one 
train  from  Philadelphia  to  Chicago  for  ftl  each,  and  bring  them 
back  for  another  $1  each,  and  cover  all  expenses,  labor,  wear  and 
tear,  taxes,  rebates,  lobby  fees,  and  all  pro  rata.  Two  dollars 
for  the  single  trip  and  84  for  the  round  trip  would  give  the 
roads  100  per  cent  profit,  according  to  their  own  published 
estimates  of  the  cost  of  moving  trains,  which  are  not  too  low, 
we  may  be  sure.  Yet  during  the  Columbian  Exposition,  when  it 
was  of  the  highest  importance  that  every  American  citizen 
should  see  the  City  of  Beauty,  the  railroads  charged  from  $17  to 
26  dollars  for  the  trip  —  700  to  1200  per  cent  profit  if  the  trains 
were  full,  as  most  of  them  were.  Such  a  charge  at  such  a  time 
was  a  crime  against  civilization  and  progress. 

If  the  government  had  owned  the  roads,  our  people  would 
have  gone  to  the  White  City  from  the  coast  and  back  again  in 
excursion  trains  for  f;2  a  head.  And  if  the  nation  had  been  in 
possession  of  the  roads  a  sufiicient  length  of  time  to  consolidate 
and  systematize  the  railway  business,  the  cost  would  have  been 
reduced  to  H  for  the  round  trip.  Think  of  going  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco  and  back  again  for  a  five-dollar  bill! 
Does  it  sound  too  much  like  Arabian  Nights?  Well,  take  this 
little  fact,  and  digest  it:  the  German  State  Railway  at  Berlin 
sells  yearly  tickets,  good  for  a  five-mile  ride  in  and  out  of  the 
city  as  many  times  a  day  as  you  please,  and  on  any  train,  for  the 
sum  of  84.50.  That  means  3,650  miles  for  $4.50  if  you  live  five 
miles  out,  and  go  in  and  out  once  each  day ;  if  you  go  home  to 
dinner  or  go  back  to  the  city  after  supper  it  means  over  7,000 
miles  for  $4.50 ;  and  if  you  do  both  it  means  more  than  10,000 
miles  for  less  than  a  five-dollar  bill:  now  it  doesn't  look  so  much 
like  Arabia,  does  it?  And  what  an  incalculable  benefit  it  would 
be  to  this  country  to  have  cheap  transportation,  especially  for 
workmen  and  the  children  in  our  schools!  Commutation  tickets 
at  an  average  of  ten  miles  for  a  cent,  like  the  German  yearly 
tickets,  would  enable  the  poor  of  the  city  to  live  in  the  fresh, 
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wholesome  atmosphere  of  the  country,  would  tend  to  depopulate 
the  slums,  expand  the  city,  and  would  go  very  far  toward  solv- 
ing some  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  municipal  life.  It 
ought  to  be  the  aim  of  every  statesman  to  facilitate  in  every  pos- 
sible way  the  movement  of  the  people ;  the  policy  of  the  railways 
is  to  narrow  the  margin  on  freight,  but  to  make  heavy  profits  on 
passenger  traffic  —  a  policy  exactly  the  opposite  of  the  true  one. 

Great  as  will  be  the  benefits  arising  from  the  economies  and 
low  rates  incident  to  national  ownership,  there  are  others  even 
greater.  Justice  demands  public  ownership  quite  as  emphatically 
as  economy.  Let  us  follow  the  trail  of  a  typical  railway  scheme. 
A  few  men,  who  like  to  make  money  by  rigging  a  press  that  will 
squeeze  it  out  of  their  brothers,  plan  a  new  road.  They  issue 
stock,  and  talk  it  up  until  they  sell  four  or  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars'  worth.  Then  they  make  oath  that  20  to  90 
times  as  much  stock  has  been  paid  in  as  is  really  the  case  —  the 
report  of  the  United  States  Pacific  Railway  Commission  of  1888 
shows  that  the  Central  Pacific  mjide  affidavit  that  $554,283,000  of 
stock  was  paid  in,  when  only  $760,000  had  been  really  paid ;  and 
the  Union  Pacific  swore  that  |;36,762,000  was  paid  in  when  only 
$400,650  had  been  actually  paid,  etc.  They  do  this  to  make  a 
good  appearance  in  asking  for  government  aid,  which  is  the  next 
step.  A  little  lobbying  and  promiscuous  presents  of  stock  are 
generally  sufficient  with  Congress,  legislature,  and  council.  Town 
meetings  are  easily  coerced  into  gifts  by  threats  of  running  the 
road  on  another  route  and  leaving  the  town  out  in  the  cold. 

Over  two  hundred  millions  of  acres  of  land  and  hundreds  of 
millions  of  money  have  been  obtained  gratis  by  the  railroads  in 
this  way  from  nation,  state  and  municipality  —  gifts  amounting 
in  value  now  to  over  four  billions  of  dollars,  or  nearlv  the 
actual  value  of  the  whole  railway  system,  and  every  atom  of 
them  utterly  void,  and  beyond  the  authority  of  Congress,  legis- 
lature, or  municipality,  according  to  repeated  decisions  of  our 
ablest  judges  and  the  clearest  principles  of  the  law,  because 
they  were  gifts  of  public  property  to  private  parties.  Jf  the 
original  projectors  still  owned  the  roads,  the  people  would  not 
need  to  pay  for  them  —  their  gifts  and  the  overcharges  they 
have  paid  would  more  than  settle  the  bill ;  but,  unfortunately, 
innocent  third  persons  have  largely  invested  in  stock  and 
bonds. 

Well,  our  projectors  next  form  a  construction  company,  and 
the  railway  company  (which  they  control)  makes  a  contract  with 
the  construction  company  (the  projectors)  for  the  building  of 
the  road,  at  prices  ranging  from  two  to  fi\Q  times  the  actual  cost 
of  the  work.  Then  they  put  the  money  they  have  obtained  for 
the  stock  sold  and  from  public  gifts  into  their  pockets  as  the 
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construction  company,  and  mortgage  the  road  for  all  it  is  worth, 
and  take  the  proceeds  of  the  bonds  to  run  the  road  and  pay 
dividends  on  stock,  the  majority  of  which  they  hold  but  have 
never  paid  a  cent  for.  Then  they  form  alliances  vdth  shrewd 
business  men,  give  them  secret  rebates  on  beef,  oil,  wheat,  dry- 
goods,  etc.,  so  that  they  can  ruin  their  competitors,  monopolize 
the  market,  and  make  enormous  profits,  which  they  share  with 
their  railroad  allies. 

The  railroad  managers  next  give  their  attention  to  the  coal 
mines.  They  give  rebates  to  some  mine-owners,  and  plenty  of 
cars;  to  others  high  rates  and  very  few  cars.  The  latter  are 
ruined  and  have  to  sell ;  the  railroad  managers  buy.  Then  they 
begin  to  refuse  cars  to  the  mines  they  first  favored,  until  they 
have  to  sell,  and  the  managers  have  got  all  the  mines ;  then  they 
add  to  the  price  of  coal  all  the  people  will  stand.  While  doing 
all  this,  the  managers  have  time  to  invest  in  real  estate  in  some 
of  the  localities  along  the  route.  Then  they  put  company  car- 
shops  there,  and  make  rates  that  give  those  localities  advantages 
over  others,  advertise  them  tremendously,  and  get  up  a  boom  — 
then  sell  out  at  the  top,  and  proceed  to  play  the  same  game  in 
some  other  place. 

They  do  not  neglect  the  taxes ;  they  swear  to  the  assessors 
that  the  road  is  worth  but  $11,000  a  mile,  though  it  is  capitalized 
at  $45,000  or  more  a  mile  for  the  people  to  pay  dividends  upon. 
Neither  do  they  neglect  to  render  false  accounts,  steal  inven- 
tions, ruin  opponents  with  expensive  litigation,  seesaw  and  mani- 
pulate stock  as  they  do  real  estate,  selling  high,  vidthholding 
dividends  or  otherwise  depreciating  stock  to  buy  it  in  low,  when 
again  they  will  lift  its  value  to  sell  at  high  figures. 

Neither  do  they  neglect  the  watering  of  stock ;  railway  stock 
seems  to  be  a  species  of  live-stock  —  it  requires  water.  Com- 
modore Vanderbilt  led  off  with  an  84-per-cent  injection  into  the 
New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River,  and  the  fluid  agreed  with 
the  railway  constitution  so  well  that,  later,  persons  who  had 
held  40  millions  of  stock  and  bonds  came  to  hold  104  millions 
without  additional  expenditure ;  and  the  example  was  followed 
all  over  the  country.  One  group  of  28  roads  showed  160  per 
cent  added  in  4  years,  not  including  the  New  York  Central's 
increase,  nor  the  100  per  cent  in  East  Pennsylvania,  nor  the  71 
per  cent  in  Port  Wayne,  etc. 

And  when  the  matter  is  agitated,  and  Congress  investigates 
the  roads  and  finds  their  capitalization  half  water  and  'their 
transactions  honeycombed  with  iniquitous  discriminations  against 
individuals,  classes,  and  communities,  and  enacts  cast-iron  pro- 
hibitions, and  appoints  commissioners  to  see  them  enforced,  what 
is  the  result  ?    Does  regulation  regulate  ?    Not  at  all ;   a  show 
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of  compliance  in  some  respects,  a  new  expense,  a  new  source  of 
litigation  —  and,  underneath  it  all,  the  railroad  purposes  accom- 
plished just  the  same,  though  in  more  secret  ways.  Order  after 
order  has  been  laid  upon  the  roads  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  with  no  result  but  to  enable  them  to  complain  in 
subsequent  reports  that  these  orders  have  been  disregarded. 

What  do  the  railways  care  for  the  law  ?  They  can  have  it 
made  to  order  to  a  large  extent,  and  when  they  fail,  it  is  a  sim- 
ple thing  to  disobey  it,  and  generally  quite  safe ;  rarely  does  any 
one  rise  to  ask  its  enforcement,  and  when  any  one  does,  the  man- 
agers know  they  need  have  no  fear  of  justice.  Not  one  of  them 
has  ever  suffered  the  penalties  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act, 
although  the  records  of  our  courts  and  commissions  are  full  of 
violations  of  its  provisions.  A  railway  president  is  quoted  by 
Stickney  as  raying  that  all  the  jails  in  the  country  would  be  full 
to  overflowing  if  the  penalties  of  the  Interstate  Law  had  been 
enforced  upon  the  railway  officers  who  have  violated  it.  Even 
laws  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  public  cannot  procure  enforce- 
ment. Chauncey  M.  Depew  aud  others  were  arrested  for  dis- 
obedience of  the  law  requiring  the  removal  of  the  deadly  stove 
from  passenger  cars,  but  nothing  ever  came  of  the  matter.  It 
has  proved  impossible  in  many  cases  to  compel  the  roads  to  re- 
gard the  laws  commanding  the  adoption  of  interlocking  switches, 
automatic  couplers,  proper  protection  of  crossings,  and  other 
safety  appliances  {Note  5). 

Just  one  specific  instance  to  show  the  average  railway  respect 
for  law:  in  1873,  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  got  tired  of  railroad 
dealings  in  coal  mines,  and  put  a  provision  in  their  constitution 
forbidding  common  carriers  to  mine^  or  to  manufacture  articles  to 
be  carried  over  their  lines,  or  to  buy  land  except  for  carrying  pur- 
poses, and  commanding  the  legislature  to  enact  appropriate  laws 
to  enforce  the  constitutional  provisions.  The  railways  continued 
to  mine,  and  to  buy  coal  land,  and  the  legislature  did  nothing  ex- 
cept to  confirm  and  perpetuate  their  title  to  the  lands  they  held. 
The  railroads  owned  the  legislature  and  the  courts,  and  defied  the 
people.  In  1888  the  independent  mine-owners  appealed  to  the 
Interstate  Commission.  It  found  the  freight  rates  on  coal  to  be 
unjustly  high,  and  ordered  them  reduced  to  a  reasonable  figure ; 
but  in  1893,  Congress  found  that  the  order  had  not  been  obeyed, 
and  that  the  tariff  on  coal  was  still  50  cents  a  ton  above  what  the 
court  had  found  to  be  just.  That  is  a  specimen  of  the  reverence 
of  railroads  for  constitutions  and  statutes. 

Can  any  one  absorb  these  facts,  and  the  thousands  of  similar 
ones  which  constitute  the  bulk  of  railway  history,  without  arriv- 
ing at  the  conclusion  that  justice,  safety,  and  pure  government,  as 
well  as  economy,  demand  the  public  ownership  of  the  railways? 
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And,  beyond  all  this,  there  is  still  the  deepest  reason  of  all 
for  public  ownership,  viz.,  that  it  will  be  a  movement  in  the 
direction  of  codperation  and  industrial  self-government  —  a 
step  toward  the  establishment  of  cooperative  organization  and 
methods,  and  the  formation  of  the  cooperative  character  {^Note  6). 

Along  with  the  railways,  the  nation  should  take  to  itself  the 
telegraph.  Postmaster-general  after  postmaster-general  has 
urged  the  economies  in  rent,  fuel,  labor,  etc.,  that  would  result 
from  combining  the  telegraph  with  the  postoffice.  With  these 
economies  and  the  elimination  of  profits  on  watered  stock,  rates 
oould  be  reduced  to  one  half  their  present  figures.  The  water 
in  the  Western  Union  is  2  to  1  —  it  is  capitalized  at  more  than 
100  millions,  and  is  really  worth  only  35.  Its  profits  in  some 
years  have  reached  100  per  cent,  and  investors  who  went  in  on 
the  ground  floor  in  1868,  have  realized  an  average  of  300  per 
cent  per  annum  from  that  time  to  this.  The  telegraph  has  fol- 
lowed the  lead  of  the  railways  in  lobbying,  issuing  "  franks  "  or 
telegraph  passes  to  ofHcia.^  discriminating  against  localities  and 
persons,  ruining  those  it  dislikes  by  delapng  their  messages, 
suppressing  inventions,  charging  extortionate  rates,  creating 
numerous  millionnaires,  and  generally  disregarding  public  inter- 
ests. Our  postmaster-generals  have  complained  that  the  tele- 
graph companies  refused  to  furnish  the  facilities  essential  to  the 
perfect  success  of  the  signal  service. 

Outside  of  North  America  there  is  no  nation  of  consequence 
that  does  not  own  its  telegraphs.  The  experience  of  England  is 
most  instructive.  Facilities  were  largely  increased,  rates  greatly 
reduced,  and  business  doubled  the  very  first  year,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  all  classes,  as  well  as  of  telegraph  receipts.  Out- 
side of  North  America,  all  nations  of  consequence  but  Turkey, 
Spain,  and  England  own  their  railways ;  and  England's  control  is 
so  severe  as  to  amount  almost  to  confiscation.  The  experience 
of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  Switzer- 
land, etc.,  demonstrates  the  truth  of  our  reasoning,  that  public 
ownership  of  railways  and  telegi*aphs  will  stop  discriminations, 
stock-watering,  and  other  frauds,  diminish  the  materials  of 
speculation  and  gambling  in  stocks,  destroy  two  of  the  great 
fountains  of  political  corruption,  weaken  the  pernicious  monopo- 
lies that  derive  support  from  the  railways  and  telegraphs,  create 
an  absolute  economy  of  hundreds  of  millions  a  year,  reduce  rates 
one-half,  largely  increase  facilities  and  business,  adopt  new  in- 
ventions without  delay,  carefully  guard  the  safety  of  the  public, 
benefit  the  employees  in  every  way,  aid  the  diffusion  of  wealth, 
the  development  of  the  people,  the  movement  toward  cooperation, 
and  the  attainment  of  civil-service  reform ;  and  it  will  do  all  this 
for  two  reasons :  first,  because  it  will  remove  the  antagonism  of 
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interests  that  causes  the  evils  of  the  present  system;  and  second, 
because  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved  in  such  a  public 
enterprise  will  compel  the  best  people  to  see  that  it  has  a  wise 
and  honest  management  (Note  7). 

All  the  analogies  of  roads,  parks,  post-olTice,  etc.,  favor  the 
movement.  As  a  war  measure  alone  it  would  be  justified,  and 
has  been  so  urged  by  some  of  our  highest  military  authorities. 
And  the  supreme  court  has  declared  that  it  would  be  constitu- 
tional under  either  the  war  power,  or  the  power  .to  establish  post- 
roads.  The  trend  of  advancing  civilization,  the  current  of 
authority,  and  the  growth  of  public  opinion  are  all  in  its  direc- 
tion. Over  two  million  citizens,  by  vote  and  petition,  have  given 
it  their  sanction.  In  my  own  experience,  nineteen  out  of  twenty 
favor  a  public  telegraph ;  and  since  the  Chicago  strike,  nine  out 
of  ten  have  lost  their  objections  to  national  railways.  Henry  Clay, 
Cyrus  W.  Field,  John  Wanamaker,  General  Grant,  Senators 
Edmunds  and  Dawes,  and  other  eminent  statesmen  have  advocated 
a  government  telegraph.  Boards  of  trade,  chambers  of  commerce, 
legislatures,  city  councils,  and  millions  of  individuals  have  de- 
manded it;  and  yet  we  do  not  get  it,  because,  if  the  monopolists 
do  not  quarrel  among  themselves,  a  good-sized  corporation  has 
more  influence  with  an  ordinary  Congress  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
United  States  put  together.  The  remedy  is  the  election  of  a 
public-ownership  Congress,  or  the  adoption  of  the  referendum, 
so  that  the  people  may  vote  directly  upon  the  question  at  the 
polls.  Let  us  work  for  both,  and  use  whichever  can  be  first 
attained  for  the  nationalization  of  railways  and  telegraph  under 
a  non-partisan  board,  like  the  one  that  has  worked  so  well  in 
Australia,  and  a  system  of  tenure  by  merit  for  all  employees 
(Note  8). 

NOTE  I. 

I  have  chosen  the  year  1891  for  this  calculation  because  it  was  a  fair  average  year, 
and  because  it  would  enable  me  to  avaU  myself  of  the  estimates  of  such  high  authori- 
ties as  Thomas  V.  Cator,  of  California,  and  C.  Wood  Davis,  a  railway  auditor  and  official 
of  large  experience,  who  covered  a  part  of  the  ground  in  his  articles  printed  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  Thb  Abena.  

NOTE  2. 

Method  of  purchase  and  its  incidents.  —To  continue  with  the  year  1891,  the  stock 
of  the  railways  amounted  to  a  little  over  4^  billions,  the  bonds  to  5.^,  billions,  and 
other  liabilities  to  647  millions,  or  10^  billions  to  satisfy  all  claims.  It  would  not  be 
fair,  however,  to  ask  the  people  to  pay  10  billions  for  the  roads.  Congressioiml  inves- 
tigation has  shown  that  fully  half  the  capitalization  of  the  roads  is  water.  And  esti- 
mates made  by  the  Christian  Union  and  other  parties  from  the  data  in  Poor's  Rail- 
road Manual,  arrive  at  substantially  the  same  conclusion,  viz.,  that  the  l>ondH 
represent  the  whole  actual  value  of  the  roads.    The  goveninient  sur(>ly  ought  not  to 

Eay  10  biUions  for  proi)erty  worth  only  5.  If  the  state  needs  Sniitir.s  farm  for  a  public 
uilding,  it  inquires  what  the  farm  would  bring  now  at  fair  market  values,  and  pays 
him  that.  It  does  not  pay  him  $10,000  for  what  is  worth  but  $5,000,  though  it  may 
have  been  worth  $10,000  at  some  former  time,  nor  even  though  Smith  may  have  issued 
•5,000  in  shares  on  the  land  and  afterward  mortgaged  it  for  ^,000  more.  The  actual 
value  of  the  propertv  at  the  time  of  purchase  is  all  the  law  of  eminent  domain  re- 
quires the  state  to  give.  On  the  other  hand,  a  bona^fide  purchaser  of  stock  or  bonds 
oas  an  equity  inferior  to  nsne.    There  arc  several  plans  which  seem  to  me  tolerably 
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fair  all  around.  Firsts  the  nation  micbt  assume  the  bonds  at  3  i^er  cent  per  annum, 
aud  pav  upon  stock  the  average  dividends  it  has  received  during  the  last  ten  years, 
gradually  tapering  oft  to  zero  at  the  end  of  twenty  or  thirty  years.  If  any  of  the  'bond- 
holders refused  to  submit  to  the  transfer,  money  could  lie  borrowed  at  3  per  cent  to  pay 
them  oif,  or,  better  still,  currency  could  be  issued  by  the  government  for  the  purpose. 
Secoivl^  the  government,  through  trusty  agents,  might  watch  the  stock  market,  and 
buy,  from  tiihe  to  time,  the  stocks  of  valuable  roads  at  bottom  prices,  until  a  sutficient 
amount  had  been  obtained  to  control  the  chief  roadways  of  the  nation,  after  which  the 
bonds  and  remaining  stock  could  be  treated  as  above.  I  say  the  ch  iej  roads,  for  there 
is  no  necessity  for  tlie  government  to  buy  useless  roads  that  ought  not  to  have  been 
built ;  the  best  roads,  in  satlicient  number  to  control  the  railway  traific  of  the  country, 
are  what  the  nation  should  buy.  Thirds  new  currency  could  be  issued  to  buy  the 
roads,  or  the  majority  of  the  stock,  or  to  settle  the  dividends,  interest,  and  gradually 
the  face  of  the  debt.  The  currency  has  been  contracting  in  reference  to  business  ever 
since  the  war,  and  a  gradual  expansion  of  it  now  would  not  only  constitute  an  easy 
solution  of  the  railroad  problem,  but  a  very  substantial  benefit  in  itself  to  all  classes  of 
the  people,  except  those  who  use  the  shrinlcage  of  values  as  a  means  of  acquiring  their 
neiglibors'  wealth  without  a  fair  equivalent ;  and  that  class  has  reaped  pront  enough  in 
the  last  thirty  years  to  be  willing,  if  they  were  reasonable,  that  the  game  sliould  go  the 
other  way  a  little  while  now,—  turn  about  is  fair  play.  In  war  times  the  government 
issued  many  millions  of  treasury  notes.  The  act  or  March  3, 1863,  authorized  the  issue 
of  560  millions.  In  18(>4-C5  nearly  830  millions  were  issued,  and  the  country  prospered. 
If  this  plan  were  adopted  with  the  railways,  their  cost  would  be  difTused  over  the 
whole  people,  resting  most  strongly  upon  the  moneyed  classes,  instead  of  bearing  most 
heavily  ui>on  the  producing  classes,  as  it  would  in  the  case  or  bond  issue,  or  taxation 
to  raise  the  purchase  money.  Fourth,  If  the  government  would  establish  postal 
savings  banks,  where  the  |)eople  could  deposit  their  earnings  in  absolute  safety,  and 
where  loans  on  good  secunty  could  be  obtained  at  low  interest — 2  per  cent  or  perhaps 
even  1  per  cent  after  a  little— then  the  nation  could  use  the  funds  in  its  possession  for 
investment,  and,  if  further  funds  were  needed,  it  could  borrow  of  itself  at  the  estab- 
lished interest.  Then  the  transaction  would  be  according  to  recognized  financial 
etiquette,  and  Wall  Street  could  not  cry  out  "  Inflation !  inflation ! "  which  generally 
means  simply  that  Wall  Street's  batteries  are  in  danger  of  capture  by  the  people.  Of 
course  there  is  such  a  thing  as  dangerous  inflation  of  the  currency,  but  at  present,  after 
long  years  of  contraction,  a  few  years  of  gradual  expansion  would  be  a  blessing  to  all 
but  the  money-lenders.  This  fourth  plan  seems  to  me  best  of  all  the  ways  I  can 
imagine,  if  we  can  only  get  the  government  savings  banks  without  too  much  delay. 
If  the  llrst  plan  of  purchase  were  adopted,  the  government  would  have  to  i>ay  3  per 
cent  on  5  billions  of  bonds,  or  150  millions  a  year  in  interest,  and  80  millions  or  so  in 
dividends,  amounting  altogether  to  *230  millions,  and  cutting  down  the  savings  to  430 
millions  in  the  first  years  of  completed  public  management.  All  the  other  plans  are 
more  favorable  to  the  government  than  the  first— tne  third  being  costless,  so  far  as 
the  national  balance^heet  is  concerned,  and  the  fourth  ditto,  or  nearly  ditto,  so  that 
the  yearly  savings  would  bo  between  430  millions  and  660  mlllioni,  gradually  attaining 
the  latter  figure  as  the  bonds  and  stock  were  cancelled  and  dividends  and  interest 
ceased.  

NOTES. 

There  is  a  distinction  between  operating  expense  and  total  expense  of  the  railways 
which  must  be  kept  in  mind  —  dividends,  interest,  and  profits  enter  into  the  latter  but 
not  the  former.  Rates  are  charged  to  cover  total  exi)ense.  Public  ownership  would 
cut  total  expenses  down  |  and  so  permit  rates  to  be  reduced  (,  considering  all  items ; 
but  when  considering  operating  exjienses  alone  and  speaking  of  the  cost  of  moving  a 
ton  of  freight  or  a  passenger  1  mile,  the  reduction  would  be  only  |  in  this  particular 
item,  aside  from  the  effect  of  increase  of  traffic  due  to  lower  rates,  which  of  course 
would  still  further  reduce  the  cost  per  ton  mile  and  passenger  mile.  We  arrive  at 
this  conclusion  from  items  1-13  of  Table  I.,  which  amount  to  2i2  millions  savings  out 
of  the  740  millions  which  the  railways  figured  that  year  for  operating  expenses.  We 
must  also  distinguish  the  actual  operating  cost  from  the  cost  of  corruption,  rebates, 
etc.,  which  the  railways  figure  into  operating  expenses.  In  the  trafQc  oi  1890  the  rail- 
roads place  the  cost  of  a  ton  mile  at  .6  of  a  cent,  and  a  passenger  mile  2  cents,  so  that 
we  have 

Table  II.— Railway  figures  of  operating  cost. 

Cost  of  one.        No.  durhifj  year.  Entire  cost. 

Ton  miles      .    ' 6  of  a  ct.  76,207  millions  M57  millions 

Passenger  miles  .       .  .     2.   cts.  11,848       "  236 

$(>U3  millions 

The  railway  returns  for  1890  put  the  total  operating  expenses  at  603  millions,  but 
they  show  that  60  millions  was  chargeable  to  mail,  express,  stockyards,  elevators, 
revenue  telegraph,  car  mileage,  etc.,  which  brought  in  their  own  proper  incomes,  so 
that  the  operating  expense  chargeable  to  freight  and  passenger  service  was  only  6A2 
millions ;  hence  the  rates  given  by  the  railways  were  above  the  fair  su^tual  cost  of  mov- 
ing tons  and  passengers  even  with  the  clumsy  methods  of  competition ;  .6  of  a  cent 
freight  and  1.6  cents  passenger  would  be  the  rates  necessary  to  cover  the  668  millions; 
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and  thU  still  inrludef*  all  the  false  charees  to  cover  rebates,  commissions,  corruption 
money,  etc.,  items  11-13,  Table  I.,  equalling  110  millions. 

Table  III.— Actual  cost  of  movkig  1  ton  and  1  passenger  1  mile, 

excluding  improper  charges. 

Cost  of  one,        Xo.  during  year.  Entire  cost. 

Ton  miles .5  of  a  ct.  T<:,2n7  millions  «381  millions 

Passenger  miles  ....     1.2  cts.  lljMi      "  142       ** 

#623  miUions 

This,  with  the  GO  millions  received  for  maU,  express,  outside  telegraph,  etc.,  and 
the  110  millions  of  corniption,  discrimination,  etc.,  gives  G98  millions,  and  so  covers  the 
expenses  the  railways  claim.  Under  i>ublic  ownership  the  railway  tlgrures  of  operating 
exi>en8e  would  be  reduced  },  or  to  4(>1  millions,  and  subtracting  60  nullions  chargeable 
to  exi)ress,  mail,  stockyards,  elevators,  etc.,  we  have  400  millions  chargeable  to  moving 
f reignt  and  pasHengers,  which  would  permit  rateu  |  lower  than  rates  shown  in  Table 
II.  and  its  comments.  It  is  wise  ])olicy,  however,  to  throw  the  burden  on  freight  and 
relieve  passenger  travel.  Supi>ose  the  government  should  adopt  a  uniform  tariff  of  ( 
a  cent  for  a  ton  mile  or  a  passenger  mile.    We  should  then  have : 

Table  IV.  —  Public  ownership  in  a  year  like  1800. 

Cost  of  one.       JV'o.  during  year.  Entire  cost. 

Ton  miles 5  of  a  ct.  76,207  millions  #381  millions 

Passenger  miles 6  of  a  ct.  11,848       **  ^       ** 

#440  millions 

This  gives  a  margin  of  40  millions  at  a  freight  rate  |  of  the  present  charge  and  a  pas- 
senger rate  \  of  the  present  charee.  Traffic  would  rapidly  increase  with  the  low  rates 
ancTthe  growth  of  population,  with  only  a  slight  increaRe  of  exi>ense,  and  if  the  policy 
of  giving  the  greatest  freedom  to  passenger  travel  were  continued  we  should  in  a  few 
years  have  something  like  the  following : 

Table  V.— Future  of  public  ownership. 

Char*/e/or  one.     So.  during  year.  Receipts. 

Ton  miles 4  of  a  ct.  160,000  millions  #600  millions 

Passenger  miles 1  of  a  ct.  60,000       **  60       *' 

#660  millions 

This  sum,  with  fair  aflditional  revenues  from  express,  mail,  and  telegraph  service, 
would  easily  cover  the  exi)ense  of  public  railways  free  of  debt  and  well  managed.  The 
present  charges  are  a  trifle  over  2  cents  a  ))aAsenger  mile,  antl  a  shade  under  1  cent  a 
ton  mile.  The  reduction  to  A  of  a  cent  a  i>as8enger  mile,  or  ^  of  the  present  charge, 
would  be  perfectly  practicaule  under  the  conditions  named,  (vennanv  can  even  now 
alTord  to  carry  her  whole  passenger  traffic  free,  and  would  still  have  *a  suri>luA  of  34 
million  dollars  if  she  <lid  so.  Until  our  national  railways  should  be  free  of  del)t  and 
thoroughly  systematiicd  it  would  be  better  to  make  a  rate  of  j  of  a  cent  a  ton  mile  and 
I  of  a  cent  a  passenger  mile,  so  that  the  roads  might  help  |)ay  off  the  cost  of  the  change. 

That  the  rate  of  increase  assumed  in  Table  V.  is  not  too  nigh,  may  be  seen  from  the 
history  of  Austro-Hungar>',  where  a  40  per  cent  reduction  in  fares  has  increased  the 
traffic  464  per  cent  in  three  years.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  wages  of  eniplovees 
on  the  Hungarian  roa<ls  have  been  doubled  since  iroveniment  ownership  went  into 
effect,  yet  the  fares  arc  so  low  that  on  many  a  transfer  the  patrons  of  the  roads  ride  six 
miles  for  a  cent,  and  still  the  svstem  yields  more  than  100  per  cent  net  —  i.  e.,  the  work- 
ing expenses  are  less  than  half  the  income. 


NOTE  4. 


This  is  based  on  the  returns  of  the  railway  companies.  The  probabilitv  is  that  the 
cost  even  now  is  not  more  than  10  or  11  cents  per  car,  and  that,  with  consolidation  and 
goo<i  management,  it  could  he  reduced  to  6  cents  a  car,  or  JW  of  a  cent  a  mile  for  a 

"  iff-r 


. ^ —  .^.,,..   ,„  paid  XMM,  t,u«i 

Ciennan  railways  only  a  little  more  than  half  what  it  receives  in  the  United  States. 
This  ohiectioii  is  frequently  raised  to  comparisons  l>etween  the  United  States  and 
Eum|»ean  countries,  and  it  would  1)€  just,  were  the  difTcrenco  of  wages  the  onlv  fact  in 
the  case.  But  the  truth  is  that  the  (German  railways  emplov  al>out  twice  the  quantity 
of  labor  for  the  same  volume  of  business,  so  that  the  lalwr  cost  of  tloing  a  given  amount 
of  business  on  the  railways  of  the  two  countries  is  almost  identical.  Here  Is  a  compar- 
ison derivcil  from  the  statistics  of  Mulhalland  Todd,  the  volumes  of  business  being 
estimated  in  billions  of  tons  and  passenger  miles;  and  the  handling  of  a  ton  of  freight 
Is  weighing,  loadinir,  and  unloading  by  the  railways,  being  estimated  as  equivalent  to 
10  ton-miles  of  haul. 
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Table  Y1. 

Relative  volume  of 
Country.  railway  hunineu. 

Aofltro-Uungary    .    .  8  " 

GermanT 22 

Bngland 26 

United  States    ...  »5 

Thus  we  see  that  England  and  Germanv  employ  nearly  twice  as  many  men  in  order  to 
move  a  passenger  or  a  ton  1  mile  as  the  United  States,  and  that  Austro-Hungary  employs 
more  than  2|  times  as  many,  so  that  the  actual  payment  for  labor  per  ton  mile  or  pas- 
senger mile  is  nearly  the  same  in  all  these  countries.  Herapath's  .Journal  for  Oct.  21, 
1893,  gives  the  English  railway  statistics  for  1891-92.  The  average  exi>enses  per  train 
mile  are  44  cents,  and  as  a  freight  train  mile  is  known  to  be  on  the  average  \  more 
costly  than  moving  a  passenger  train  one  mile,  it  follows  that  the  latter  costs  40  cents 
in  England,  which  indicates  a  cost  of  6  or  7  cents  a  car  mile. 


Relative  No.  oj 

Uniti  of  buiinesi  done 

railway  employee*. 

by  one  employee. 

1 

8 

2 

11 

2 

13 

4% 

21 

NOTE  5. 


As  a  result  of  the  unsafely  policy  of  our  roads,  1  employee  is  killed  or  injured  out  of 
every  30 ;  with  the  passengers,  1  is  killed  or  injured  for  every  181,641  carried  on  our 
roads.  On  the  public  railways  of  Germany  1  passenger  is  kiUed  or  injured  out  of  every 
lj510,800,  and  1  employee  out  of  every  136 ;  in  Austro-Hun^ry  1  employee  out  of  229.  8o 
tnat  it  is  4  times  as  dangerous  to  be  an  employee  in  the  United  States  as  in  Germany,  7 
times  as  dangerous  as  in  Austro-Hungary,  and  8  times  as  dangerous  to  be  a  passenger 
here  as  it  is  in  Germany.  It  is  a  startling  fact  that  the  railway  train  service  of  the  United 
States  is  more  dangerous  to  life  than  the  Held  of  battle.  Ui>on  the  average  about  1  in 
108  was  killed  in  battle  each  year  in  the  Union  armies,  during  the  Rebellion.  Mulhall 
gives  it  as  2  in  100,  for  the  whole  four  years,  or  1  in  200  for  one  year,  but  he  takes  the 
enlistments  as  the  basis  of  calculiltion.  If  the  average  in  actual  service,  year  by  year, 
is  taken,  as  nearly  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  the  result  is  1  in  108.  Comparing  this  with 
train  service,  we  find  that  1  in  105  trainmen  is  killed  each  year,  and  that  on  the  Southern 
roads  1  trainman  is  killed  out  of  each  65.  One  trainman  out  of  12  is  injured  every  year 
in  the  Unitec^  States,  and  in  the  South  1  out  of  10. 

NOTE  6. 

But  some  one  may  say :  "  The  economies  you  speak  of  could  be  effected  without 
public  ownership.  The  roads  could  be  consolidatea  under  private  ownership,  and  the 
economies  would  be  even  greater  than  under  the  public  plan,  for  government  enter- 
prise IS  always  more  costly  than  private.  Moreover  the  increase  of  patronage  in- 
volved in  adciing  800,000  employees  to  the  Federal  lists  would  be  exceeclingly  danger^ 
ous.  Besides,  it  would  cost  the  people  too  much  to  buy  the  roads ;  and  you  couldn't 
sue  the  government  for  damages  if  your  trunk  was  lost,  or  you  got  battered  up  in  an 
accident ;  and—  it  is  paternalism  and  socialism  anyhow,  and  out  of  the  proi)er  sphere 
of  government  action.  The  best  way  is  to  leave  the  roads  in  private  hands,  and  regu- 
late them."  That  is  about  the  substance  of  the  objections  to  public  ownershij)  of 
railways.  Let  us  look  at  them  a  moment.  (1)  Many  of  the  economies  I  have  tabulated 
above  could  not  be  effected  by  consolidation  under  private  ownership.  It  would  not 
abolish  the  pass  evil,  nor  secret  rebates,  nor  the  comiption  fund,  nor  interest  and  divi- 
dends, nor  unlust  i)roflts.  Neither  would  it  reduce  to  a  reasonable  figure  the  salaries 
of  high  offlciaJs,  nor  prevent  strikes,  nor  secure  the  heartier  cooperation  of  employees. 
Some  economies  will  ))e  effected,  no  doubt,  by  the  consolidation  which  is  sure  to  come 
in  obedience  to  the  law  of  industrial  gravitation,  whether  the  government  takes  the 
roads  or  not ;  but  the  l)eneflt  of  such  economies  as  were  made  would  not  accrue  to  the 
people.  The  probability  is  that  rates  would  be  raised  instead  of  lowered  as  com- 
petition was  destroyed  and  the  ])ower  of  the  combination  grew.  It  is  not  true,  as  a 
broad  statement,  that  government  enterprise  is  more  costly  than  private  enterprise 
under  the  same  conditions  of  industrial  advancement.  It  has  been  so  in  some  cases. 
So  far  as  the  higher  cost  has  arisen  from  the  better  payment  of  labor,  it  is  a  benefit 
to  the  country.  So  far  as  it  has  arisen  from  jobbery  and  the  abuse  of  patronage,  it  is 
to  be  abolished  as  much  as  the  evils  of  priyate  railways ;  that  is  why  I  said  at  the  first 
the  people  could  save  660  millions,  **  if  they  owned  the  roads  free  of  debt,  and  vnder 
good  mamtaement."  It  is  government  ownership  plus  civil  service  reform  that  will  do 
the  work ;  they  belong  together,  and  each  will  help  the  other.  Nothing  would  establish 
civil-service  reform  more  quickly  and  certainly  than  government  ownership  of  the 
railroads.  The  rapid  increase  of  the  public  business  of  the  first  magnitude  compels 
the  people  to  adopt  a  wise  civil  service  to  protect  themselves  from  thieves  and  ring- 
sters.  This  has  been  the  effect  of  such  movements  in  Birmingham,  Glasgow.  Berlin, 
Australia,  and  other  places  where  vast  public  concerns  are  now  managed  without  a 
shadow  of  the  corrui)tion  that  formerly  characterized  the  days  of  comparatively  small 
affairs.  (2)  The  question  of  danger  from  patronage  is  disposed  of  by  these  considera- 
tions in  respect  to  civil-service  reform ;  that  will  kill  ])atronage  by  establishing  me- 
chanical appointments  through  nroof  of  merit  in  competitive  examinations  open  to  all, 
and  removals  only  for  cause,  anu  subject  to  appeal  to  the  courts.   The  real  political 
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danger  is  not  from  public  ownership  of  the  roads,  bat  from  their  private  ownership. 
Byen  now  they  contribute  one  of  the  strongest  corrupting  influences  in  existence,  and 
if  they  became  consolidated  into  one  miichty  corporation,  what  legislature  or  Cuu- 
gress  could  resist  their  power  ?  Trulv,  as  Thomas  V.  Cator  has  said,  *'  It  is  simply  a 
question  whether  the  government  shall  own  the  roads  or  the  roads  shall  own  the  gov- 
ernment." (3)  As  to  cost  of  purchase,  I  have  shown  how  it  may  be  done  without  a 
cent  of  taxation,  and  to  the  immediate  financial  benefit  of  the  people.  (4)  It  would 
be  easy  to  provide  that  the  Railway  Department  should  be  liable  to  suit  for  damages 
in  all  Just  cases.  (5)  It  is  not  paternalism,  but  fratemalism.  When  the  people  man- 
age their  own  business,  it  is  not  paternalism,  but  co&peration  and  partnership ;  it  is 
paternalism  when  somebody  else  manages  the  people's  business  for  them,  as  at  pres- 
ent. (6)  It  is  no  more  socialism  than  public  ownership  of  the  schools,  postofQce,  fire 
department,  etc.,  which  seems  to  be  unanimously  regarded  as  a  good  thing.  Social- 
ism in  its  pro{)er  sense  is  nothing  but  the  cooperation  of  all  for  the  common  good.  The 
wonl  has  been  smirched  by  association  in  the  popular  mind  with  the  ideas  and  con- 
duct of  some  who  a<lvocated  it ;  but  there  is  nothing  wicked  about  socialism  itself,  as 
any  one  may  see  by  reading  Professor  Ely's  book  upon  the  subject,  or  the  Fabian  Es- 
says. That  it  has  been  believed  in  by  some  objectionable  people,  as  well  as  by  some 
noble  ones,  is  nothine  against  it :  I  presume  the  Devil  believes  in  the  multiplication 
table,  but  it  is  none  tneless  admirable  on  that  accoimt.  (7)  As  for  the  sphere  of  gov- 
ernment action,  it  extends  to  whatever  the  government  can  do  to  advance  the  public 
welfare.  (8)  Regulation  has  been  tried  and  has  failed.  It  always  must  fail,  because 
it  does  not  remove  the  root  of  the  evil,  viz.,  the  antagonism  between  the  public  inter- 
ests and  the  interests  of  the  owners  of  wealthy  aiid  powerful  corporations ;  if  the 
latter  cannot  accomplisih  their  purposes  openly,  they  will  in  secret,  so  long  as  the 
wealth  and  the  motive  —  the  force  and  the  antagonism  —  remain. 


NOTE  7. 


The  express  business  should,  of  course,  go  to  the  nation  with  the  railways.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Report  for  1891,  p.  9,  says  that  the  business  of  the  express  com- 
panies is  believed  to  exceed  40  millions  a  year.  The  probability  is  that  it  very  far 
exceeds  40  millions.  In  1868  the  exi)ressesof  the  countnr,  according  to  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  Jr.,  in  the  North  American  Review^  110/116,  paid  taxes  on  22  millions  of  gross 
income.  Since  that  time  railway  truffle  has  increased  fivefold.  If  the  express  business 
has  kept  pace  with  it,  the  business  must  amount  to  more  than  100  millions  instead  of 
40.  Wnatever  the  total  may  be,  it  is  clear  that  our  people  are  paying  extortionate  rates 
for  the  service.  In  Eneland  a  12-pound  package  can  be  sent  anywhere  in  the  kingdom 
for  11  cents  by  the  public  postal  express.  Our  private  express  companies  charge  from 
tipo  to  tvelve'timeB  as  much  for  the  same-weight  atid  distunce.  A  letter  that  the  post- 
office  takes  across  the  continent  for  two  cents,  the  express  won't  carrv  a  single  mile 
for  less  than  a  quarter,  and  asks  5u  cents  more  to  many  a  place  within  t&e  limits  of  the 
postal  service.  Some  one  may  say  that  the  postofflce  does  not  meet  exiienses ;  but  the 
truth  is  that,  if  the  government  matter  carried  free  is  taken  into  account,  the  office 
does  pay  for  itself,  even  without  considering  the  vast  mass  of  newspapers  and  books 
carried  for  the  publishers  much  below  cost.  If,  further,  the  government  would  run 
the  postal  cars,  and  reduce  to  a  reasonable  amoimt  the  sum  paid  to  the  railroads  for 
carrying  the  mail,  there  would  be  a  good  surplus.  If,  beyond  this,  civil-service  rules 
are  extended  to  all  branches  of  the  postal  system,  and  appointment,  promotion,  and 
tenure  by  and  for  merit  is  made  to  apply  throughout,  from  postmaster-general  to  office 
boy,  the  surplus  would  be  very  large ;  and  if,  in  addition,  tne  railways,  telegraph,  and 
express  were  combined  with  the  postal  system,  the  prices  of  postage  could  fall  consid- 
erably below  even  the  present  low  rates  without  incurring  a  deficit.  Railroads, 
express,  telegraph,  long-distance  telephone,  postofflce,  and  government  savings  banks 
and  loan  offices  should  constitute  one  compact  and  harmonious  whole,  a  vast  codi)era- 
tive  enterprise  in  the  interests  of  the  whole  people.  The  total  value  to  the  general 
masses  of  the  people  of  such  a  combination,  well  established,  under  good  management 
and  free  of  debt,  would  rise  above  the  700  million  mark  each  year.  The  government 
could  start  with  rates  at }  of  a  cent  a  ton  mile,  \  cent  a  passenger  mile ;  10  cents  a  mes- 
sage of  10  words  or  5  minutes*  talk  at  the  telephone,  15  cents  20  words  or  10  minutes  at 
the  telei)hone,  1  cent  a  word  or  a  minute  afterward ;  ex]>re88  jiaokages  at  10  cents  for  10 
])oun(ls  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  and  60  cents  a  hundredweight.  Afterward,  as 
traffic  increased,  rates  could  be  reduced  to  ^  of  a  cent  a  ton  mile,  ^ot  2k  cent  a  i)ass- 
enger  mile,  etc. ;  see  Table  V.,  note  3.  Improvements  like  Grey's  telautograph  and 
others  of  the  highest  utility  would  be  put  into  use  instead  of  being  repressed  by  the 
companies  as  at  present.  You  could  send  word  by  the  mail-earner  for  freight  or 
cxiiress  or  telegraph  service,  and  your  freight  would  be  called  for  and  carried  and 
delivered  under  one  order,  like  express  matter,  only  less  rapidly. 

The  vngon  roads  of  the  country  ought  not  to  be  neglected  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment any  more  than  the  steam-roads  and  telegraph.  >\(9  need  great  thoroughfares  of 
asphalt,  hard  and  smooth,  from  coaf^t  to  coast,  and  from  North  to  South,  and  on  radial 
lines  from  the  principal  points;  roads  on  which  a  man  could  skate  or  ride  his  wheel 
100  miles  a  day  with  ease  and  pleasure;  avenues  lined  with  lofty  trees,  supplied  with 
abundance  of  vrater,  and  built  with  the  velvety  firmness  that  horses  delignt  to  travel 
upon.    There  are  more  than  a  million  of  hands  in  idleness  now ;  it  will  cost  little  more 
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to  employ  them  in  honorable  toil  than  to  keep  them  in  idleness  —  not  so  much  if  we 
cipher  the  moral  and  spiritual  cost.  Why  not  emuloy  the  idle  in  building  magnificent 
roads,  to  the  incalculable  benefit  of  all  concerned  ? 


NOTES. 


Farther  Information  upon  the  points  touched  upon  in  this  article  may  be  found  in  a 
pamphlet  on  **  Monopolies  "  by  the  present  writer,  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Na- 
tionalist Literature  of  Philadelphia,  B.  P.  Hunter, Secretary,  1100  Fine  Street;  also  in  a 
pamphlet  by  Henry  R.  Legate,  published  by  the  same  bureau.  For  less  concise  pres- 
entations of  parts  of  the  railway  subject,  I  would  recommend  Mrs.  Todd's  **  Railways 
of  Europe  and  America,"  Arena  Publishing  Company ;  G.  W.  Davis,  in  '*  Industruil 
Freedom,"  Arena  Company;  "The  Railway  Problem,*'^ by 8.  B.  Stickney,  D.  D.  Merrill 
Companv,  St.  Paul;  Professor  Ely's  "  Problems  of  To-day."  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New 

York;      "    "       '  "        •     *^ ^   «-.-.. 

New 
Cator* 

tion,"  by  William  Larrabee,  Schulte  Publishing  Company,  Chicago ;  "  National  Rail- 
ways," by  James  Hole,  Cassell  &  Co.,  London ;  Hudson's  "  Railways  and  t'.ie  I'eople  " ; 
the  Insterstate  Commerce  Reports  and  those  of  the  Massachusetts  Commissioners; 
last,  but  by  no  means  least,  Henry  D.  Lloyd's  "  Wealth  and  the  Commonwealth,*' 
which  shows  how  the  railways  have  built  up  the  Standard  Oil  Trust  and  participated 
in  its  frauds  and  crimes.  For  extended  study  of  the  telegraph  question.  John  Wana- 
maker's  argument  in  1090  as  postmaster-general  is  the  best  I  have  seen.  Wanamaker's 
regular  reports,  and  those  of  preceding  postmaster-generals,  may  also  be  consulted 
with  advantage.  The  non-partisan  board  spoken  of  in  the  text  is  a  board  consisting  of 
members  from  each  political  party,  so  that  any  possible  movement  to  use  the  roads  for 
party  advantage  would  be  immediately  detected,  and  resisted  by  the  directors  repre- 
senting the  other  parties. 


LET  THE  PEOPLE  HAVE  RELIEF. 


An  Open  Letter  to  Thomas  B.  Reed,  M.  C,  on  the 
Distresses  of  the  Country  and  the  Means 

OF  Relief. 


BY   GEORGE   W.   PEPPERELL. 


Sib:  I  address  you  in  the  name  of  the  distressed  American 
people.  I  am  quite  aware  that,  when  a  political  party  is  on  the 
top  wave  of  victory,  it  is  seldom  in  a  proper  mood  to  listen  to 
suggestions;  yet  circumstances  sometimes  cause  exceptions  to 
this  rule,  and  it  may  be  that  we  witness  one  of  these  exceptions 
now.  The  Republican  party  carried  the  recent  elections  with  a 
vigor  that  appears  really  stunning,  yet  that  party  has  so  recently 
risen  from  the  lowest  depths  of  the  slough  of  despond,  that  the 
leaders  have  hardly  forgotten  their  humiliating  defeats  of  1890 
and  1892.  This  being  an  element  of  hope  in  the  matter,  I  have 
thought  of  writing  a  review  of  recent  occurrences,  and  then 
suggesting  to  you  some  lessons  that  should  be  learned  from  the 
facts  and  experiences  of  that  history.  Whether  well  received 
by  the  victors  or  not,  I  shall  have  performed  a  duty  to  the  coun- 
try ;  and  the  men  and  parties  who  are  not  victors  may,  perhaps, 
profit  by  the  suggestions  offered. 

At  the  close  of  the  late  war  there  was  a  national  debt  and 
some  other  public  debts,  but  not  great  as  compared  with  the 
resources  and  ability  of  the  country  to  pay.  The  people,  aa 
individuals,  "  were  out  of  debt  and  prosperous."  There  was 
plenty  of  money  afloat  and  times  were  good.  There  were  no 
idle  men  in  the  country,  and  the  word  "  tramp  "  had  not  been 
heard  in  America. 

The  Republican  party  was  in  power,  and  no  man  saw  any  rea- 
son to  think  it  would,  could,  or  should  be  defeated  at  a  general 
national  election.  It  was  an  absurdity  to  think  that  the  Demo- 
cratic party  could  throw  off  the  odium  it  had  incurred  during  the 
war,  and  a  new  third  party  was  not  dreamed  of  during  the  sixties. 
But,  nevertheless,  a  change  had  been  decreed  by  the  fates,  and  it 
must  come.  The  fates  which  had  decreed  that  change  were  the 
leaders  of  the  Republican  party  itself.  In  1866,  with  the  Re- 
publican party  in  power,  a  law  was  passed  to  contract  the  cur- 
rency of  the  country-    At  the  very  time   when   the   Southern 
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States  were  being  ^*  reconstructed,"  and  were  being  added  to  the 
number  of  people  who  must  use  money ;  when,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  more  money  would  constantly  be  needed,  it  was  decreed  by 
the  law  of  1866  that  there  should  be  less  money.  Under  that 
law  registered  bonds  were  sold  for  currency,  and  the  currency  of 
various  sorts,  which  had  been  used  as  money  by  the  people  dur- 
ing the  war  and  afterwards,  was  retired  by  burning. 

At  once  hard  times  set  in  and  the  murmurs  of  discontent  were 
heard  in  the  land.  The  party  in  power  yielded  to  the  popular 
demand,  and  the  law  of  1866  was  repealed  in  1868.  This  reas- 
sured the  country.  Times  were  again  good,  as  may  be  verified 
by  any  one  who  will  take  the  pains  to  examine  the  records  of 
business  in  the  New  York  clearing-house.  But  the  party  in 
power  seemed  to  be  ruled  by  some  demon  determined  on  the 
ruin  of  the  country  and  the  ultimate  overthrow  of  the  party.  So 
in  1869  a  law  was  passed  making  the  currency  bonds  of  the  gov- 
ernment payable  in  coin.  In  1873  another  law  was  enacted 
which  led  to  the  ultimate  demonetization  of  silver  in  June,  1 874. 
These  successive  financial  acts,  tending  to  reduce  the  circulating 
medium  at  a  time  when  the  numbers  and  necessities  of  the  peo- 
ple were  rapidly  increasing,  brought  on  a  great  and  disastrous 
panic.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  was  there  any  sentiment  in  the 
country  which  began  seriously  to  threaten  the  overthrow  of  the 
Republican  party. 

But  the  leaders  had  now  become  more  headstrong  than  they 
were  in  1868,  and  would  not  stop  their  aggressions.  In  1875  a 
law  was  enacted  to  further  retire  the  currency  of  the  country  in 
order  to  bring  about  alleged  "  specie  payments."  The  unrest  of 
the  people  continued  to  increase.  In  1874  local  organizations  of 
a  third  party  multiplied  and  gradually  united.  In  1876  Peter 
Cooper  was  in  the  field  as  a  third-party  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency. The  Republicans  were  beaten  in  the  election,  but  gained 
the  presidency  by  the  skin  of  their  teeth  through  the  potency  of 
a  single  majority  voice  in  the  electoral  commission  —  a  vote  of 
8  to  7.     The  party  was  no  longer  a  satisfied  unit. 

In  1878  a  law  was  passed  by  the  Democrats  and  the  Western 
Republicans  to  partially  remonetize  silver,  and  to  coin  at  least 
♦2,000,000  per  month.  The  bill  was  vetoed  by  President  Hayes. 
It  was  passed  by  the  Democrats  and  silver  Republicans  over  the 
president's  veto.  The  law  of  May  31,  1878,  was  also  passed, 
forbidding  the  further  retirement  of  greenbacks,  requiring  that 
the  amount  outstanding  at  that  time  (§346,000,000)  should  be 
forever  maintained.  These  two  remedial  measures  gave  imme- 
diate relief,  as  shown  by  the  increased  business  in  the  New 
York  clearing-house,  risinc:  from  twenty-two  billions  in  1878,  to 
twenty-five  billions  in  1879,  thirty-seven  billions  in  1880,  and  to 
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forty-eight  and  a  half  billions  in  1881.  This  revival  of  business 
assured  the  election  of  President  Garfield  in  1880  by  a  handsome 
majority,  and  a  further  lease  of  life  was  granted  to  the  Republi- 
can party. 

But  here  another  device  of  the  contractionists  crept  in  without 
the  passage  of  any  new  law.  The  currency  of  the  national  banks 
in  1882  amounted  to  about  $360,000,000.  The  banks  commenced 
the  gradual  but  steady  contraction  of  their  currency  until,  in  1888, 
the  amount  outstanding  was  less  than  two  hundred  millions.  De- 
scribing this  contraction  in  1888,  Senator  Plumb,  himself  a  na- 
tional banker,  said : 

The  retirement  of  the  national  bank  circuLition  during  the  past 
twelve  months  has  been  live  per  cent  of  the  currency  outstanding. 

Further  along  he  said  : 

The  contraction  of  the  currency  by  five  per  cent  of  its  volume  means 
the  depreciation  of  the  property  of  the  country  $3,000,000,000.  Debts 
have  not  only  increased,  but  the  means  to  pay  them  have  diminished  in 
proportion  as  the  currency  has  been  contracted.  Events  based  upon 
non-legislation  have  proved  of  advantage  to  lenders,  but  disastrous  to 
borrowers. 

This  contraction  of  the  bank  currency  began  in  1882,  as  the 
tables  show.  The  New  York  clearings  commenced  to  sink  the 
same  year,  and  have  not  since  risen  to  the  sum  reached  in  1881, 
though  the  population  and  needs  of  the  country  have  steadily 
increased.  The  depression  of  business  and  unrest  was  not 
heeded  nor  stopped  as  in  1878,  before  the  election  of  Mr.  Gar- 
field, and  hence  the  Republican  party  was  defeated  in  1884,  by 
the  election  of  Mr.  Cleveland.  The  Republicans  had  sought  to 
escape  this  catastrophe  by  ?>.  t^ vision  of  the  tariff  in  1883.  But  it 
gave  no  relief  such  as  the  finance  laws  of  1878  had  given,  and 
the  Republicans  lost  the  presidency  for  the  first  time  since  1860. 

The  Democrats  came  into  power  in  1884,  but  failed  to  grant 
the  desired  relief,  though  they  had  been  bristling  all  over  with 
promises  as  to  what  they  would  do  if  only  given  a  chance. 
President  Cleveland  talked  "tariff  reform,"  and  opposed  the 
remonetization  of  silver.  The  unrest  of  the  people  still  increased, 
and  the  Republicans  were  restored  to  power  by  the  election  of 
1888.  They  at  once  began  a  revision  of  the  tariff  as  a  remedial 
measure,  and  in  1890  the  McKinley  law  was  passed.  The  people 
were  disgusted,  and  immediately  after  that  law  was  passed  the 
election  of  November,  1890,  almost  annihilated  the  Republican 
party.  The  Democrats  outnumbered  them  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives about  three  to  one;  and  in  1892  the  Democrats 
elected  their  president.  Quite  a  number  of  Populists  or  third- 
party  men  also  appeared  in  Congress,  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years. 
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But  still  the  Democrats  were  joined  to  their  idols.  They 
talked  nothing  but  '^  tariff  reform,"  and  accomplished  the  further 
demonetization  of  silver.  In  1894  they  passed  another  tariff 
law.  Very  promptly,  for  the  third  time,  the  disgust  of  the  people 
was  shown  in  the  late  election,  by  a  blow  even  more  stunning 
than  that  which  had  unseated  the  Republicans  in  1890.  And 
the  number  of  third  party  men  elected  for  the  Fifty-fourth 
Congress  has  been  almost  if  not  quite  doubled. 

Surely,  now,  sir,  even  the  most  stupid  ought  to  learn  some- 
thing by  these  repeated  warnings.  Tariff  reform,  either  up  or 
down,  will  not  redress  the  situation  nor  quiet  tlie  distressing 
unrest  of  the  people.  It  is  merely  a  buzz-saw  for  the  parties 
using  it.  Three  fair  trials,  in  1883,  1890,  and  1894,  have  proved 
this.  It  has  defeated  the  Republicans  twice,  in  1884  and  1890, 
with  an  additional  blow  in  1892.  It  has  defeated  the  Democrats 
in  1888  and  in  1894. 

The  tariff  remedy,  then,  will  not  cure  the  patient.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  financial  laws  of  1878,  by  saving  the  Repub- 
lican party  at  that  time,  proved  that  an  increase  of  money  and 
the  healthy  tone  of  rising  prices  are  what  the  country  needs  and 
must  have.  If  neither  of  the  old  parties  will  provide  this 
remedy,  then  a  few  more  alternate  set-backs  will  knock  them  both 
off  their  feet,  and  the  rising  third  party  will  forge  to  the  front 
and  furnish  the  needed  relief. 

The  victors  in  the  late  election  now  have  an  uncommon  oppor- 
tunity to  completely  attain  and  retain  power.  If  they  will  intro- 
duce and  advocate  bills  for  the  remonetization  of  silver ;  for  the 
restoration  of  the  lost  and  destroyed  greenbacks,  as  indicated  by 
the  law  of  May  31, 1878 ;  for  replacing  the  retired  bank  currency 
with  new  treasury  notes ;  and  for  the  gradual  increase  of  money 
as  the  people  increase,  every  Populist  and  many  of  the  western 
and  southern  Democrats  will  aid  them;  and  if  such  bills  are 
passed  over  President  Cleveland's  veto,  the  Republicans  will  be 
considered  the  saviours  of  the  country,  and  the  present  knockout 
of  the  Democrats  will  be  permanent. 

Then,  sir,  if  the  victorious  Republicans  will  continue  to  add  to 
the  money  of  the  country  as  the  people  increase,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  average  level  of  prices  on  a  slightly  rising  scale 
from  year  to  year,  the  people  will  become  so  prosperous  that  the 
buying  capacity  of  the  nation  will  be  greatly  enhanced.  Our 
home  market  for  goods  and  general  products  and  commodities 
will  be  doubled.  The  fight  on  tariff  schedules  will  practically 
cease,  and  there  will  scarcely  be  room  for  a  third  party,  or  even 
a  second,  in  all  this  country. 

In  order  to  make  the  situation  as  plain  and  simple  as  possible, 
it  may  be  remarked  that  the  people  of  the  United  States,  like 
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Other  modern  nations,  are  trying  to  solve  the  problem  of  civiliza- 
tion. This  problem  is  said  to  consist  of  two  parts — 'Hhe  crea- 
tion of  wealth  and  the  distribution  of  wealth."  Most  civilized 
nations  create  wealth  magnificently,  but  they  distribute  it  badly ; 
80  the  first  part  of  the  problem  may  be  considered  as  settled,  but 
the  second  part  is  still  before  us,  as  much  unsolved  as  in  the 
crudest  conditions  of  savagery.  Even  amo^ig  the  more  advanced 
nations  we  find  whole  classes  of  the  creators  of  wealth  suffering 
in  a  state  of  the  most  abject  poverty  and  want,  while  other  classes 
who  do  not  create  wealth  have  accumulated  such  enormous 
amounts  of  the  earnings  of  labor  that  their  presence  in  society 
has  become  an  absolute  menace  to  the  liberties  and  safetv  of  the 
people. 

What,  then,  are  the  intricacies  and  difficulties  connected  with 
the  distribution  of  created  wealth  in  civilized  society?  Let  us 
analyze  the  subject.  The  distribution  of  wealth  consists  of  two 
parts,  the  change  of  place  of  commodities,  and  the  change  of  title 
to  commodities.  For  the  change  of  place  of  commodities  we  use 
wagons,  boats,  cars,  and  other  vehicles — for  simplicity  let  us  say 
we  use  wheels.  For  the  change  of  title  we  use  dollars.  Now 
suppose  in  the  transportation  of  commodities  from  seller  to  buyer 
— from  producer  to  consumer  —  there  are  wheels  enough  in 
existence  and  in  motion,  and  that  the  transportation  goes  on 
smoothly  and  normally.  In  the  midst  of  this  felicitous  and 
prosperous  state  of  things,  let  some  unseen  power  withdraw  or 
suppress  one- half  or  one -fourth  of  the  wheels.  The  result  is  dis- 
astrous in  the  extreme.  Producers  cannot  deliver  their  com- 
modities, and  suffer  in  consequence;  consumers  cannot  receive 
the  commodities  that  they  are  in  need  of,  and  become  greatly 
distressed.  Society  is  afflicted  with  congestion  and  paralysis  in 
all  its  parts;  and  if  the  interference  continues,  the  confusion 
and  suffering  must  continue.  What  is  the  remedy?  Plainly 
this :  restore  the  wheels,  and,  in  future,  add  more  wheels  as  the 
exigencies  of  transportation  may  require. 

In  the  matter  of  changing  title  to  commodities  :  suppose  that 
the  requisite  number  of  dollars  are  in  existence,  and  that  the 
buying  and  selling  of  commodities  is  proceeding  normally  and 
smoothly  —  that  the  requisite  changes  of  titles  to  commodities 
are  practicable  in  accordance  with  the  necessities  of  society. 
Now  suppose  that  some  unseen  hand  shall  withdraw  one-half  or 
one-fourth  of  the  dollars ;  we  sec  the  same  result  as  when  part 
of  the  wheels  were  withdrawn.  The  change  of  title  to  com- 
modities cannot  proceed  except  on  the  most  disadvantageous 
terms.  There  must  bo  a  general  overloading  of  the  remaining 
dollars,  which  is  recognized  as  a  general  fall  of  prices.  Falling 
prices  mean  a  general  depression  of  trade  and  industry,  which 
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leads  to  the  enforced  idleness  of  labor  and  general  distress  among 
the  people.  What  is  the  remedy?  Plainly  this:  restore  the 
dollars,  and  for  the  future  add  dollars  as  the  exigencies  of  trade 
may  require,  in  order  to  maintain  the  general  sea-level  average 
of  prices. 

This  money   question  may  be   made  very  plain,   also,  by   a 
simple  statement  of  an  arithmetical  example,  thus : 

Divisor)  Dividend  (Quotient 

Commodities)  Volume  of  Money  (Prices 

The  people  and  their  commodities  are  the  divisor  in  the  problem 
which  we  are  solving  in  this  country ;  the  volume  of  money 
afloat  is  the  dividend ;  the  quotient  is  the  general  average  of  the 
prices  of  property.  The  divisor  is  continually  increasing,  through 
the  increase  of  population  and  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  our 
people.  The  dividend  decreases  through  the  various  devices  of 
the  gamblers  in  cornering,  retiring,  and  suppressing  money.  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  the  quotient  is  less  and  less  from  day  to  day, 
in  the  form  of  declining  prices?  There  is  but  one  practical 
remedy,  namely,  to  add  money  to  the  circulation  as  the  people 
and  their  transactions  increase.  Increase  the  dividend  as  the 
divisor  increases,  that  the  quotient  may  remain  the  same.  This 
can  be  done  by  supplementing  the  coins  with  legal  tender 
treasury  notes. 

If  the  dividend  is  not  increased  as  the  divisor  increases,  then 
the  quotient  will  continue  to  decrease.  That  means  the  con- 
tinual falling  of  prices  for  commodities,  enforced  idleness  for 
labor,  and  the  general  distress  of  the  people.  And  the  wide- 
spread idleness  of  labor  and  general  distress  of  the  people  are 
increased  and  intensified  by  the  fact  that  during  a  period  of  fall- 
ing prices  the  money  in  existence  will  not  circulate.  No  man 
will  invest  his  money  during  a  period  of  falling  prices  if  he  can 
help  it.  It  remains  locked  up  in  the  banks  waiting  for  prices  to 
touch  bottom.  It  is  like  a  congealed  river,  and  will  no  more 
move  the  wheels  of  industry  and  commerce  than  frozen  water 
will  turn  the  wheels  of  the  mill  or  factory. 

Now  if  the  divisor  continues  to  grow,  through  the  increase  of 
the  people,  while  the  dividend,  or  volume  of  money,  does  not 
increase,  prices  will  never  touch  bottom.  The  idleness  of  labor 
and  the  general  distress  of  the  people  will  increase.  The  land 
will  be  filled  with  tramps  and  beggars,  and  "  organized  hunger  " 
will  become  a  fixed  institution  of  a  decaying  civilization.  There 
is  but  one  practicable  remedy.  We  must  add  money  to  the  cir- 
culation as  the  peoi)le  increase,  in  order  to  stop  the  fall  of  prices, 
as  England  did  in  the  time  of  her  great  panic  under  the  contrac- 
tion law  of  1819,  and  as  we  did  in  1878,  which   checked   the 
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panic  of  1873  to  1878.  The  money  must  be  increased  as  the 
people  increase,  or  the  resulting  idleness  and  general  distress 
will  ultimately  become  greater  than  organized  society  can 
endure. 

Now,  sir,  I  desire  to  suggest  that  if  the  present  victorious  Re- 
publican' party  will  relieve  the  suflering  people  by  adding  new 
money  to  the  circulation,  maintaining  the  general  average  of 
prices  so  that  the  existing  money  can  be  used  at  a  profit,  it  will 
remain  in  power ;  but,  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  insists  on  the 
tourniquet,  contraction  policy,  the  hard  times  will  continue,  and 
each  succeeding  dominant  party  will  be  knocked  out  of  power 
every  time  the  people  can  get  at  it  through  the  ballot  box. 

To  illustrate  my  position  that  tariff  legislation  is  not  a  satis- 
factory remedy  for  existing  evils,  I  have  already  mentioned  the 
laws  of  1883,  1890,  and  1894,  which  were  immediately  followed 
by  the  defeat  of  the  particular  party  that  enacted  them.  To 
further  illustrate  and  emphasize  my  position,  I  call  attention  to 
the  following  statement  in  Harper's  Weekly^  Nov.  17,  1894: 

The  men  who  have  framed  tariff  bills  in  recent  years  have  usually 
had  a  hard  time  in  their  immediate  future.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Illinois, 
after  passinfi:  liis  hill  through  the  house,  was  defeated  hefore  his  con- 
stituents; Mills,  of  Texas,  with  his  bill  stirred  up  so  much  enmity 
within  his  party  that  he  failed  to  secure  the  speakership  of  the  house; 
Mr.  McKinley,  of  Ohio,  passed  his  bill  through  both  houses  of  Congress 
and  was  then  defeated  for  reelection  by  Mr.  Warwick.  The  man  who 
defeated  Mr.  Wilson  is  known  scarcely  at  all  outside  of  his  own  neigh- 
borhood. 

Verily  the  people  are  teaching  the  politicians  that  the  tariff, 
either  high  or  low,  is  a  buzz-saw  that  neither  men  nor  parties  can 
safely  offer  as  a  relief  measure  for  present  evils.  What  the  peo- 
ple need,  and  must  have,  is  "  more  money  and  less  taxes."  The 
Republican  party  may  forge  to  the  front  on  that  platform  if  it 
will,  and  thus  regain  its  former  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  peo- 
ple. If  it  does  not,  it  is  but  a  question  of  time  when  it  will  suf- 
fer another  knockout.  When  that  time  comes,  what  party  will 
succeed  to  the  vacant  throne  of  power  ?  Will  it  be  the  present 
moribund  Democratic  party  ?  Or  will  it  be  a  new  party  fresh 
from  the  people  —  a  party  which  has  recently  more  than 
doubled  its  popular  vote,  and  whose  membership  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  was  largely  increased  at  the  last  election  ;  a 
party  which  will  now  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  the  United 
States  Senate?  We  sliall  see  what  we  shall  see.  History  is  a 
faithful  teacher ;  wise  men  should  observe  its  lessons. 

Now,  sir,  in  closing,  let  us  examine  the  status  after  the  recent 
election.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  number  of  voters  in  the 
United  States  is  about  sixteen  millions.  It  is  also  estimated  that 
five  millions  of  these  men  voted  the  Republican  ticket,  while  more 
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than  twice  that  number  did  not,  but,  on  the  contrary,  full  six 
millions  of  Democrats,  Populists,  and  Prohibitionists  voted 
against  the  Republican  party,  and  that  five  millions  of  voters 
refrained  from  voting.  This  view  of  the  case  shows  that  the 
Uepubliean  party  was  not  vindicated  in  the  recent  election,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  condemned  by  one  million  majority,  with- 
out counting  the  men  who  did  not  vote.  The  fact  i??,  both  the 
old  parties  were  condemned  by  a  majority  vote  against  each  of 
them ;  and  the  reason  the  fiv0  millions  of  non-voters  did  not 
join  the  two  millions  of  Populists  is  because  they  knew  so  little 
of  the  principles  of  that  young  and  rapidly  growing  ]>arty. 

Sir,  if  your  present  victorious  (?)  party  does  not  stop  its  eva- 
sions and  subterfuges,  and  does  not  promptly  give  the  country 
financial  relief,  the  continual  education  of  the  people  for  another 
two  years  will  very  likely  give  you  another  knockout,  and  place 
men  in  power  who  will  relieve  the  people's  distresses  and  bring 
prosperity  to  the  country.     "  Verbum  sat  sapientV* 


SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  THE  CIVIC  AWAKENING. 


BY  ADELINE   KNAPP. 


Perhaps  of  all  signs  of  the  times  at  present  visible  the  most 
hopeful  one  is  the  civic  awakening  through  which  this  country 
is  passing.  A  movement  for  municipal  reform  is  sweeping 
across  the  continent.  New  York,  BuiTalo,  Philadelphia,  Atlanta, 
Chicago,  San  Francisco,  have  already  caught  the  spirit  of  the 
movement,  and  I  may  venture  the  prediction  that  the  good  work 
will  not  stop  until  the  government  of  every  great  city  in  the 
country  has  undergone  a  severe  scrutiny  from  that  city's  people. 

This  movement  is  something  more  than  a  spasmodic  eftort  at 
palliation  of  evil  such  as  occasionally  stirs  some  city  into  tempo- 
rary indignation  and  raises  a  local  issue  that  may  perhaps  result 
in  the  decapitation  of  a  few  partisan  and  corrupt  officials  at  a 
municipal  election.  It  must  be  evident,  even  to  the  casual  ob- 
server, that  this  is  what  I  have  called  it,  a  general  civic  awaken- 
ing, throughout  the  country.  A  revolution  has  taken  place  in 
the  civic  mind,  and  citizens  are  everywhere  arousing  to  the  ne- 
cessity for  action.  Those  who  have  heretofore  been  content  to 
leave  the  municipal  housekeeping  to  those  whom  they  were  wont 
fondly  to  call  the  municipal  servants,  have  at  last  learned  that  in 
too  many  instances  their  municipal  servants  are  mere  municipal 
manipulators,  from  whose  predatory  grasp  the  municipality  must 
be  wrested.  Arriving  at  this  belief,  citizens  are  also  awake  to 
the  importance  of  adjusting  their  conduct  to  their  belief  in  the 
management  of  municipal  affairs. 

The  civic  awakening  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the 
times,  because  it  is  really  the  longest  stride  in  the  right  direction 
that  our  people  have  taken  in  many  years.  It  promises  more 
for  good  national  government  than  any  other  reform  movement 
now  afoot.  The  history  of  civilization,  everywhere,  is  the  his- 
tory of  the  growth  of  cities.-  Every  movement,  whether  it  be 
for  good  or  evil,  that  leaves  its  impress  upon  a  country,  must  be 
urban  in  its  origin,  however  far  into  rural  fastnesses  its  ramifying 
influences  may  reach. 

San  Francisco,  of  all  cities  in  the  United  States  the  most  iso- 
lated, has  Caught  the  reform  spirit  now  abroad.  Perhaps  of  all 
our  cities  she  stands,  to-day,  in  greatest  need  of  it.  The  growth 
pf  ^a,n  Francisco  is  unique  in  the  annals  of  cities.    There  is  cer- 
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tainly  no  more  picturesque  figure  in  civic  history.  Where,  less 
than  fifty  years  ago,  was  a  barren  waste  of  sand-dunes,  the  city 
rises  now,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  in  the  country, 
one  of  the  best  known  in  the  world. 

The  few  years  of  her  life  have  been  stormy  ones.  Her  history, 
although  brief,  has  been  turbulent,  and  that  the  city  has  come 
through  the  struggle  with  any  semblance  of  municipal  integrity 
is  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  intrinsic  goodness  of  our  much 
maligned  human  nature.  In  the  early  days  of  the  gold  fever, 
when  men's  minds  were  excited  by  the  prospect  of  fortunes  to 
be  dug  from  the  earth,  municipal  government  was  not  a  popular 
study,  even  among  our  best  citizens.  Money  was  plentiful,  and 
the  community  was  careless.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
earlier  civic  heads,  the  greater  number  of  subordinates,  like  the 
community  itself,  were  "  on  the  make."  It  is  to  be  questioned 
whether  the  earlier  looters  of  public  funds,  had  their  predations 
been  denounced,  would  have  found  prosecutors  among  the  ex- 
cited, eager,  money-making  throng  that  peopled  the  city.  It  was 
a  hard-living  community.  The  crimes  that  forced  themselves 
upon  its  notice  were  crimes  of  violence,  threatening  life  and  pub- 
lic safety.  These  were  met  by  the  most  effective  measure  the 
times  could  devise,  the  vigilance  committee.  What  is  now  un- 
derstood by  civic  morality  was  almost  a  minus  quantity  then. 

But  while  corruption  and  venality  were  the  almost  inevitable 
outcome  of  these  early  conditions,  and  of  the  elements  from 
which  the  first  city  officials  were  drawn,  there  was  nothing  from 
which  the  growing  city  might  not  have  purged  herself  in  the 
course  of  time,  had  it  not  been  for  the  presence  of  one  element, 
of  which  I  shall  speak  later.  The  establishment  of  commercial 
interests  in  the  city,  the  coming  in  of  a  different  order  of  popula- 
tion, the  gradual  weeding  out  of  dominant  elements  of  dis- 
order, the  growth  of  right  public  opinion,  the  upbuilding  of 
homes,  and  the  development  of  the  whole  commonwealth  along 
modem  lines  of  governmental  thought  would  inevitably  have  re- 
sulted in  the  establishment  of  a  fair  city  government,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  influence  upon  municipal  growth  of  the  bite  noir  of 
the  entire  state,  the  Southern  Pacitic  Railroad  Company  of  Ken- 
tucky. The  object  of  this  article  is  not  to  arraign  the  railroad. 
Were  that  intended  the  space  allotted  to  me  by  The  Arena 
might  be  filled  with  the  details  of  specific  outrages  by  it  against 
thb  community.  No  stranger,  however,  can  be  forty-eight  hours 
in  California  without  learning  something  of  the  all-pervading 
influence  of  this  octopus,  with  its  tentacles  fastened  alike  upon 
the  productions,  the  people,  and  the  government  of  the  state. 

It  has  levied  tribute  upon  every  industry.  It  has  demanded 
a  quota  from  the  productive  activities  of  the  entire  state.    It  has 
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discriminated  between  cities  for  its  own  purposes.  It  has  main- 
tained, by  sheer  force  of  bribery  and  impudence,  a  position 
entirely  superior  to  law  or  equity.  While  the  corporation  has 
never  been  able  to  pay  its  indebtedness  to  the  government  (the 
arguments  on  the  Funding  Bill  have  made  these  facts  known  to 
everybody),  its  individual  y>romoters  have  become  "rich  beyond 
the  dreams  of  avarice."  The  concern  has  corrupted  individuals ; 
it  has  undermined  the  integi-ity  of  officials ;  it  has  tampered 
with  the  judiciary;  it  has  manipulated  legislation  to  attain  its 
own  purposes.  No  tool,  no  opportunity,  has  ever  beea  too 
mean  or  too  insignificant  to  escape  its  observation  or  to  serve  its 
ends.  No  office  has  ever  been  so  high,  no  public  trust  so  sacred, 
throughout  the  state,  as  to  seem  to  this  unscrupulous  power  too 
holy  to  be  reached  and  used  to  attain  the  desires  of  its  insatiate 
greed.  These  are  not  the  charges  of  calamity  howlers.  They 
are  matters  of  history,  as  demonstrable  as  that  2-4-2  =  4. 

San  Francisco,  more  than  any  other  city  in  the  state,  has  lain 
helpless  before  this  power.  It  has  held  back  her  commercial 
progress  with  an  iron  grasp.  Where  it  has  not  been  able  to 
control  traffic  by  force  of  its  own  monopoly,  recent  revelations 
show  that  it  has  subsidized  its  marine  rivals.  For  years  it  has 
had  its  emissaries  in  every  court,  its  tools  among  the  attaches  of 
every  public  office  in  the  city.  It  is  only  a  very  recent  state  of 
affairs  that  the  Southern  Pacific  has  not  felt  well  assured  that 
any  case  brought  into  a  Calif ornian  court  was  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion for  the  corporation's  side.  That  there  have  been  some 
honest  judges  in  our  courts  goes  without  saying,  but  that  the 
majority  of  our  judiciary  have  been  willing  tools  in  the  hands  of 
the  great  agent  of  corruption  has  been  for  years  matter  of 
common  accusation. 

The  city  has  suffered  much  at  the  hands  of  blunderers  and 
corruptionists,  but  she  has  seen  little  to  equal  the  police-commis- 
sion muddle  into  which  the  crowning  blow  of  a  governor,  whose 
whole  official  career  was  one  of  inefficiency  and  misrule,  has 
plunged  her.  As  even  a  great  many  San  Franciscans  do  not 
understand  this  situation,  with  which  the  press  of  the  country 
has  of  late  been  busy,  the  following  explanation  will  be  of  use. 

Before  the  present  constitution  of  California  was  adopted  the 
San  Francisco  police  commission  was  under  the  control  of  the 
district  court,  which  body  appointed  its  members.  The  framers 
of  the  new  constitution  did  away  with  this  court,  but  did  not 
provide  for  a  reorganization  of  the  police  commission.  In  due 
time  an  effort  was  made  to  oust  the  commissioners,  but  here 
arose  an  obstacle.     The  constitution  declares  that. 

When  the  term  of  any  officer  or  commissioner  is  not  provided  for  in 
this  constitution,  the  term  of  such  officer  or  commissioner  may  be 
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declared  by  law;  and,  if  not  so  declared,  such  officer  or  commissioner 
shall  hold  his  position  as  such  officer  or  commissioner  during  the 
pleasure  of  tlie  authority  making  the  appointment;  but  in  no  case  shaJl 
such  term  exceed  four  years. 

No  limit  was  set  to  the  term  of  police  commissioners,  but  the 
supreme  court  decided  that  they  held  their  office  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  appointing  power ;  and  as  this  power,  the  district 
court,  had  ceased  to  exist,  the  commission  might  continue  to  sit 
until  death  removed  the  members,  or  until  the  legislature  passed 
a  law  to  meet  their  case.  Thb  latter  that  body  has  never  done, 
but  in  due  time  one  of  the  commissioners  passed  away,  and  the 
appointing  power  having  reverted  to  the  governor,  that  func- 
tionary cast  the  departed  commissioner's  mantle  over  the  shoul- 
ders of  one  <'Col."  Dan  Burns,  a  notorious  political  boss,  an 
official  defaulter.  The  other  two  commissioners,  Messrs.  Tobin 
and  Alvord,  also,  it  is  said,  accepted  reappointments  from  the 
same  governor  (Waterman). 

Such  a  thing  as  a  police  commissioner  resigning  had  never 
entered  the  heads  of  a  long-suffering  people,  and  it  was  therefore 
almost  a  shock  to  the  inhabitants  of  San  Francisco  when,  one 
morning  early  in  the  present  year,  they  read,  over  their  coffee- 
cups,  that  Colonel  Burns  had  resigned  his  commission,  and  that 
almost  the  last  act  of  the  retiring  governor,  H.  II.  Markliam,  had 
been  the  appointment  to  this  position  of  delicate  and  high  trust 
of  one  *'  Mose  "  Gunst,  the  keeper  of  a  saloon  and  pool-room,  the 
alleged  head  of  a  faro-bank. 

The  effect  of  this  announcement  was  electrical.  Respectable 
San  Francisco  arose,  indignant,  and  the  greatest  mass  meeting 
ever  held  in  California  assembled  in  Metropolitan  Temple  on  the 
evening  of  January  12  to  protest  against  this  outrage  upon 
public  decency. 

At  that  meeting  some  very  curious  facts  were  developed.  It 
was  openly  charged  that  Police-Commissioner  Tobin  is  the  owner 
of  a  row  of  houses  in  the  heart  of  the  city  which  are  leased  for 
purposes  of  prostitution.  It  was  also  charged  that  Police-Com- 
missioner Alvord  is  connected  with  a  brewers'  syndicate  which 
compels  saloon-keepers  to  buy  of  them,  and  rewards  such  saloon- 
keepers by  a  certain  degree  of  immunity  from  police  interference. 
As  one  speaker  wittily  put  it,  of  the  three  police  commissioners 
all  are  bankers  —  one  is  the  president  of  a  commercial  bank,  one 
of  a  savings'  bank,  and  one  of  a  faro-bank.  For  Commissioner 
Tobin  it  has  since  been  explained  that  while  he  owns  the  houses 
in  question,  and  has  regularly  received  rent  therefor,  he  has 
leased  them  for  a  term  of  years  and  cannot  control  the  sub- 
letting of  them.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  citizens' 
investigation,  however,  these  bouses  have  been  cleaned  of  their 
objectionable  tenanta. 
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At  the  meeting  a  committee  was  appointed  to  wait  upon  Mr. 
Gunst  and  to  request  his  resignation.  This  committee  performed 
its  office,  was  received  with  contempt  and  asked  what  they  were 
going  to  do  about  it.  Governor  Budd  thought  he  knew  what  to 
do^  In  pursuance  of  his  constitutional  authority  he  removed 
Mr.  Gunst  from  office  and  appointed  in  his  stead  a  lawyer  of 
high  personal  character,  Mr.  Stewart  Menzies.  But  Mr.  Gunst 
will  not  be  unseated,  nor  will  his  fellow-commissioners  recognize 
Mr.  Menzies.  Mr.  Gunst  claims  that  while  the  governor  has  a 
right  to  fill  any  vacancy  in  the  police  commission,  he  has  no 
right  to  create  such  a  vacancy;  and  before  the  matter  can  be 
settled  a  long  and  expensive  lawsuit  will  have  to  drag  its  way 
through  the  courts. 

If  half  the  charges  made  by  citizens  can  be  sustained,  the 
entire  police  department  is  in  need  of  reconstruction.  Probably 
the  only  man  in  San  Francisco,  to-day,  who  is  wholly  convinced 
of  the  impeccability  of  our  police  force  is  Chief  of  Police  Crowley. 
His  confidence  in  the  integrity  and  efficiency  of  the  department 
of  which  he  is  the  head  is  touching. 

The  charges  made  against  the  city  government  are  many  and 
serious.  The  city  hall  is  an  incomplete  ruin  of  mammoth  pro- 
portions, belonging  to  the  nicrhtmare  order  of  architecture.  The 
years- long  construction  of  this  pile  covers  a  history  of  jobbery 
and  dishonesty,  of  scamp- work  and  infamy  only  equalled  by  the 
record  of  the  state  house  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  Yet  the  jobbery 
connected  with  the  building  is  a  mere  bagatelle  compared  to  the 
work  that  has  been  done  beneath  that  weird  roof. 

Those  who  make  the  charges  are  not  the  discontents  —  dis- 
gruntled followers  of  either  great  party.  Neither  are  they  the 
so-called  cranks,  or  those  martyr-missionaries  of  reform  who  in 
every  great  city  sound  the  alarm  long  before  the  mass  of  good 
citizens  are  awake  to  danger.  The  men  now  taking  an  active 
interest  in  the  city's  welfare  are  its  leading  citizens,  those  who 
have  something  at  stake  in  the  city's  progress. 

At  our  last  election,  in  November,  the  city  elected  to  the 
mayoralty  Adolph  Sutro.  At  this  election  both  the  great  parties 
had  strong  tickets  in  the  field.  The  two  candidates  for  mayor 
had,  besides  the  machinery  of  their  respective  parties,  the  back- 
ing of  the  partisan  newspapers.  Mr.  Sutro  was  an  independent 
candidate.  There  was  no  great  party  back  of  him,  no  news- 
paper influence,  no  machine  to  set  the  political  wheels  in  motion, 
nothing,  in  fact,  but  that  indefinable  quantity  known  as  "  public 
opinion."  But  public  opinion,  some  thirty-and-odd  thousand 
strong,  cast  its  vote  for  Mr.  Sutro  and  placed  him  in  the  mayor's 
chair. 

In  that  position  he  is  already  making  himself  felt  as  a  power 
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for  good.  Mr.  Sutro  is  a  wealthy  man,  who  is  inclined  to  nse 
his  wealth  very  liberally  for  the  benefit  of  the  city  in  which  he 
lives.  His  great  property  at  the  Cliff  House,  his  beautiful  home 
in  its  well-kept  park  on  the  Heights,  and  the  famous  Sutro  Baths, 
he  has  avowed  his  intention  to  convey  to  the  city.  In  all  proba- 
bility this  intention  would  have  been  carried  out  long  ago,  but 
for  the  fact  that  one  of  the  greatest  gainers  by  the  transfer  would 
have  been  the  transportation  monopoly  which  has  already  reaped 
abundant  harvest  in  carrying  people  at  ten  cents  a  head  to  the 
beach  and  Sutro  Heights,  to  which  places  Mr.  Sutro  has  always 
allowed  the  public  free  access.  Recently  tlie  mayor  waged  war 
against  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  and  compelled  a  reduction 
of  this  rate  to  five  cents.  It  is  worthy  of  note  in  this  connection, 
that  he  is  the  only  individual  who  has  ever  won  in  a  battle 
for  right  against  this  monopoly.  Mr.  Sutro's  one  danger,  if  a 
danger  it  be,  is  a  proneness  to  see,  in  every  opposition  he  en- 
counters, even  that  honest  difference  of  opinion  which  must 
obtain  among  many  men  of  many  minds,  the  far-reaching  influ- 
ence of  his  old-time  foe,  the  railroad  company.  This  tendency 
has  at  times  led  him  into  regrettable  hastiness  of  action,  which, 
however,  no  one  has  been  quicker  to  see  than  he. 

A  new  city  charter  is  now  before  the  people,  to  be  voted  upon 
at  a  coming  special  election.  This  charter  will  greatly  increase 
the  mayor's  usefulness  in  that  it  ^ves  this  ofiicial  much  greater 
appointive  power  than  he  enjoys  under  the  present  regime.  If 
the  new  charter  goes  into  force  it  will  never  again  be  possible 
for  a  governor  to  appoint  a  police  commissioner,  good  or  bad,  in 
this  city. 

The  organization  that  has  taken  upon  its  shoulders  the  task  of 
cleansing  the  municipal  camp  is  known  as  the  Civic  Federation. 
This  is  a  delegated  body,  consisting  of  three  representatives  «ach, 
from  a  number  of  societies  already  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
fighting  specific  evils  in  the  community.  These  societies  are  the 
Good  Government  Club,  the  Union  for  Practical  Progress,  Citi- 
zens* Defence  Association,  Law  and  Order  League,  Builders' 
Exchange,  Federated  Trades,  Anti-Dive  Association,  Golden 
Gate  Kindergarten  Association,  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Children,  the  Epwonth  League,  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Association,  and  other  working  societies  of  the  various 
churches.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  sixty-five  members  of 
the  Civic  Federation  represent  every  class  of  good  citizens.  Its 
president,  I.  J.  Truman,  is  president  of  the  Columbian  Bank ; 
the  secretary,  Curtis  Hilyer,  is  a  lawyer ;  and  the  treasurer,  C.  C. 
Terrill,  is  a  well-known  business  man.  The  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee,  Rev.  E.  R.  Dille,  is  to  San  Francisco,  to- 
day, what  Dr.  Parkhurst  has  been  for  New  York  City.    He  is  an 
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earnest,  scholarly,  thoughtful  man,  who  knows  neither  fear  nor 
favor.  His  associates  on  the  committee,  Messrs.  M.  Ldwenstein, 
D.  Gilbert  Dexter,  Greorge  T.  Gaden,  and  J.  Gumming  Smith,  are 
all  men  of  strong  purpose,  fearless  for  the  right,  and  determined 
to  expend  their  energies  in  the  e£Eort  to  see  it  done. 

These  men  represent  San  Francisco's  best  citizens,  the  great 
conservative  class  who  have  made  their  homes  here,  built  up 
business  interests,  and  have  sons  and  daughters  ^growing  up 
whose  future  is  knit  up  with  the  future  of  the  city.  To  these  it 
is  matter  of  paramount  importance  that  corruption  and  misman- 
agement rear  their  evil  heads  in  nearly  every  department  of  the 
city  government ;  that  the  city's  money  is  misappropriated ;  that 
the  city's  laws  fail  of  execution ;  that  right  and  justice  are  too 
often  on  the  side  of  money  and  influence ;  that  the  purity  of 
elections  laws  are  almost  a  dead  letter.  It  is  matter  of  para- 
mount importance  to  them  that  a  brothel  is  maintained  in  the 
city  within  full  sight  of  one  of  the  public  schools ;  that  gambling 
devices  exist  in  the  business  centres  of  the  town ;  that  within 
a  stone's-throw  of  Christian  churches,  of  schools  and  police-sta- 
tions, are  young  girls,  actual  chattel  slaves,  ticketed  and  priced, 
offered  by  their  owners,  at  so  much  the  hour,  for  the  vilest  ser- 
vice within  human  knowledge.  Yet  these  things  are  so  patent 
in  this  city,  with  ordinances  forbidding  the  very  existence  of 
every  one  of  them,  that  they  are  known  to  everybody  —  except 
the  police. 

The  Civic  Federation,  through  its  leaders,  is  demanding  the 
establishment  by  the  legislature  of  a  non-partisan  commission 
invested  with  discretionary  powers,  to  exist  for  two  years  and  to 
investigate  charges  of  corruption,  not  merely  in  San  Francisco, 
but  throughout  the  state.  This  commission  is  to  have  power  to 
set  'Up  its  inquiry  anywhere ;  to  compel  the  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses and  the  exhibition  before  it  of  all  books  and  documents  of 
any  nature,  relating  to  any  office  it  may  be  investigating.  It  may 
recount  the  ballots  cast  for  state  offices  at  any  general  election 
which  may  be  held  during  its  existence,  in  any  part  of  the  state. 
It  may  issue  subpoenas  and  cause  service  thereof.  It  may  <<  in- 
quire into  and  ascertain  whether  any  public  officer,  clerk,  deputy, 
or  attache  is  unnecessarily  employed,  and  recommend  the  dis- 
charge of  any  who  can  be  dispensed  with  without  detriment  to 
the  public  service;"  and  upon  "receiving  from  the  commission  a 
report  recommending  the  discharge  of  any  officer  other  than  an 
elective  officer,  or  of  any  clerk,  deputy,  employee,  or  attache^  and 
giving  the  reasons  therefor,  the  governor  or  other  officer  duly 
authorized  by  law  shall  discharge  such."  The  members  of  tne 
commission  are  to  receive  ten  dollars  per  day  for  each  day  of 
actual  service  for  the  state,  and  one  of  its  first  duties  shall  be  the 
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investigation  of  certain  alleged  frauds  in  San  Francisco  and  else- 
where, at  the  recent  state  election.  It  is  provided  that  "  every 
person  summoned  and  who  shall  attend  before  said  commission 
may  be  compelled  to  testify,  and  shall  not  be  permitted  to  refuse 
to  testify  or  answer  any  question  upon  the  ground  that  an  answer 
thereto  may  tend  to  prove  or  may  prove  such  witness  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  or  criminal  offence,  or  because  any  answer  to  such 
question  might  or  would  compel  the  person  so  testifying  to  be  a 
witness  against  himself ;  but  the  testimony  so  given  shall  not  be 
used  in  any  prosecution  or  proceeding,  civil  or  criminal,  against 
the  person  so  testifying.  A  person  so  testifying  shall  not  there- 
after be  liable  to  indictment  or  presentation  by  information,  nor 
to  prosecution  or  punishment,  for  the  offence  with  reference  to 
which  his  testimony  was  given,  and  may  plead  or  prove  the  giv- 
ing of  testimony  accordingly  in  bar  of  such  indictment,  informa- 
tion, or  prosecution." 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  commission  is  to  be  invested  with  ex- 
traordinary powers  —  such  powers,  in  fact,  as  were  never  before 
given  to  any  body  of  men  in  this  country.  The  governor  of  the 
state  is  to  appoint  one  member,  the  legislature  the  other  two. 
Everything  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  men  composing  the 
commission.  Governor  Budd  is  a  Democrat  and  a  new-comer  in 
office,  who  has  thus  far  evinced  a  strong  disposition  to  carry  out 
a  thorough  campaign  of  reform.  His  appointee  would  undoubt- 
edly be  the  best  man  he  could  find  for  the  work.  What  selec- 
tions the  legislature  might  make  is  open  to  question.  Calif ornian 
politics  are  peculiar.  As  a  matter  of  fact  our  people  are  apt  to 
question  of  Sacramento  as  did  a  certain  worthy  of  old  regarding 
Nazareth.  So,  while  a  large  number  of  right-thinking  citizens 
are  earnest  in  their  demand  for  the  commission,  many  others, 
equally  earnest  and  determined  upon  reform,  are  afraid  of  it.  Of 
the  two  great  dailies  that  are  with  the  people  in  a  genuine  de- 
mand for  reform,  the  Examiner  (Democratic)  is  eagerly  sup- 
porting the  bill  to  create  the  commission.  The  Call  (Republican) 
opposes  it,  calling  it  *'  the  Inquisition  Bill,"  and  is  persistently 
holding  up  before  officials  already  drawing  salaries  the  charges  of 
corruption  in  their  various  departments,  and  demanding  of  them 
action  in  the  premises  or  some  explanation  of  their  inactivity. 

But  whether  the  investigating  commission  is  established  or  not, 
one  thing  is  certain ;  San  Francisco  is  aroused,  as  never  before, 
to  the  imperative  need  for  municipal  regeneration.  It  is  fully  alive 
to  the  influence  of  the  mammoth  corruption ist  agency  that  has  so 
long  held  California  by  the  throat.  Some  months  ago  a  club  of 
the  most  conservative  women  in  the  state,  cultured,  wealthy, 
thoughtful  leaders  of  society,  debated  the  question  and  voted 
affirmatively  for  government  control  of  railroads.     Probably, 
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could  that  question  be  to-day  submitted  to  the  voters  of  the 
state,  California  would  roll  up  such  a  majority  for  this  coming 
reform  as  would  amaze  even  the  most  radical  social  democrats 
in  the  land.  As  it  is,  a  body  blow  has  already  been  dealt  the 
monopoly,  and  a  competing  road  through  the  state,  built  by  pop- 
ular subscription,  is  an  assured  fact  of  the  near  future. 

But  San  Francisco,  now  thoroughly  awake,  must  not  nod  until 
her  civic  house-cleaning  is  complete.  There  is  not  a  city  in  the 
United  States  to-day  with  greater  possibilities  than  are  within 
her  grasp.  As  I  sit  writing,  by  my  open  window,  this  mid-Feb- 
ruary day,  I  gaze  out  over  a  vista  of  green  lawns  and  gayly- 
blooming  gardens,  upon  the  majestic  harbor  where  the  mercantile 
marine  of  Great  Britain  might  ride  safely  at  anchor.  I  read  of 
blizzards  and  cyclones,  of  cold,  starvation,  and  disaster  elsewhere 
in  the  country;  but  here  the  sun  is  shining  and  birds  are  singing. 
In  the  orchards  about  the  bay  the  trees  are  already  budding.  In 
another  fortnight  they  will  be  one  mass  of  bloom,  giving  dainty 
white  promissory  notes  to  be  redeemed  this  summer  in  bountiful 
fruit  crops.  The  fields  are  green  with  young  grain.  The  coun- 
try is  full  of  promise.  It  is  a  goodly  land,  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey;  and  San  Francisco,  on  her  hundred  hills,  cannot  longer  be 
hid  beneath  the  dark  clouds  of  municipal  corruption  and  misrule. 
She  must  purge  herself,  shaking  oS.  the  bonds  that  have  hindered 
her  growth,  fettered  her  commerce  and  rendered  her  a  byword 
and  a  reproach  to  the  state  of  which  she  should  be  the  leader  and 
the  crown. 
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MoNBY  is  that  medium  of  exchange  provided  by  a  government 
to  represent  and  exchange  values  and  pay  debt.  United  States 
Senator  John  F.  Jones,  the  schoolmaster  of  finance  of  the 
United  States  Senate  if  not  of  the  civilized  world,  says  in  his 
wonderful  six  days'  speech  delivered  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate October  14,  16,  21,  23,  24,  25,  27,  and  30,  page  94 : 

Money  may  be  composed  of  anything  capable  of  division  and  identi- 
fication—  division  ia  order  that  the  pieces  may  bo  convenient  for  hand- 
ling, and  identification  tliat  all  men  may  know  these  pieces  to  be  duly 
authorized  units  of  money.  So  long  as  those  pieces  are  capable  of  com- 
plete identification  and  can,  regardless  of  the  credit  of  the  persons  using 
them,  be  passed  and  received  from  hand  to  hand  in  the  community,  in 
final  payment  for  commodities  and  services  and  in  full  legal  discharge 
and  liquidation  of  debts,  they  constitute  money,  without  reference  to 
the  material  of  which  the  pieces  may  be  composed.  This  is  the  teach- 
ing of  history  and  the  unavoidable  deduction  from  the  reasoning  of  the 
leading  economists  —  a  deduction  from  which  there  is  no  more  escape 
than  from  the  principles  of  human  reason. 

The  value  of  money  should  be  unchanging. 

The  value  of  money ^  of  whatever  kind,  is  measured  by  the  cost  of  obtain- 
ing it  after  it  has  been  produced^  and  not  by  the  cost  of  its  production, 
and  this  value  is  indicated  by  the  general  range  of  prices. —  Report  of  Mon- 
etary Commission,  page  36. 

Speaking  on  the  same  subject  Senator  Jones  says,  page  95 : 

The  value  of  the  unit  of  money,  so  far  as  human  wisdom  and  pre- 
science can  provide,  should  be  unchanging.  The  expression  *' value  of 
money*'  does  not  mean  the  commodity  value  of  the  material,  but  the 
money  value  of  the  tmit.  Money  is  valuable,  not  for  the  power  of  being 
transformed  into  one  thing,  but  the  infinitely  greater  power  —  the  power 
which  the  alchemist  sought  and  which  Aladdin  foreshadowed  —  the 
matchless  and  magical  power  of  commanding  as  by  the  wave  of  the  en- 
chanter's wand,  the  transformation  and  transmutation  of  all  things  into 
one  another  at  will.  This  is  the  power  which  constitutes  money  the 
greatest  instrumentality  of  advancing  civilization.  In  comparison  with 
this  all-embracing  power  how  insignificant  the  power  which  commends 
the  material  thing  on  which  money  function  may  be  placed,  to  the  ad- 
miration of  savages  for  the  trivial  purpose  of  decoration,  whether  the 
decoration  be,  as  with  the  more  civilized  people,  for  the  wrist  and  neck, 
or,  as  among  less  civilized,  for  the  ankle  and  the  nose.  Money  has 
value  for  the  reason  described  by  the  prophet  —  because  it  "answereth 
all  things.^^  Money  not  being  essentially  a  material  thing,  but  an  office 
or  purpose  served  by  a  material  thing,  its  value  does  not,  as  Ihave  stated, 
depend  on  the  cost  of  production  or  reproduction,  of  the  material  which 
may  be  selected  to  bear  the  evidence  of  monetary  authority. 
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On  the  same  subject  F.  A.  Walker  says : 

When  we  speak  of  the  value  of  either  gold  or  silver  we  mean  the 
power  it  han  to  purchase  other  commodities,  including  the  one  element  of 
money  besides  itself.  —  **  Money,'*  page  230. 

Professor  Sedgwick  defines  the  term  "  value  of  money  "  as 

The  purchasing  power  qf  money,  or  its  exchange  value  measured  in  com- 
modities other  than  money. 

The  late  Professor  Faweett,  of  Cambridge  University,  says  in 
defining  the  term  "  value  "  when  applied  to  money : 

When,  therefore,  in  political  economy  the  precious  metals  or  the 
value  of  money  is  spoken  of,  tlie  purchasing  power  of  money  is  referred 
to;  or  in  other  words  the  power  of  money  to  obtain  other  things  in  ex- 
change for  it.  —  "  Political  Economy,"  page  304. 

Money  is  the  instrument  of  association,  the  tool  of  trade,  and 
performs  the  same  functions  in  the  body  politic  that  blood  does 
in  the  human  system.     To  enjoy  perfect  health  the  blood  must 
flowfredy  and  without  restraint  to  every  part  of  the  body ;  if 
circulation  of  the  body  be  shut  off  from  any  member  of  the 
human  frame  that  part  will  wither,  decay,  and  die.     If  the  circu- 
lation of  blood  becomes   sluggish   and   spasmodic   the   system 
becomes  weakened  and  diseased.     Ulcerous  sores  will  break  out, 
and  unless  perfect  circulation  is  soon  restored,   long  suffering 
will  be  followed  by  death.     So  with   the   blood   of  the   body 
politic  —  money;  if  it  does  not  How  with   perfect   freedom   to 
every  part  of  the  public  system,  that  part  from  which  it  is  shut 
off  or  restrained  will  languish  and  die.     When  money  fails  to 
flow  freely  through  all  the  channels  of  trade  or  bec^omes  concen- 
trated in  the  large  cities,  only  going  out  s))asmodically  through 
the  channels  of  trade  and  commerce,  the  whole  system  becomes 
weakened  and  people  lose  confidence.     Trade  languishes,  factories 
close,  laborers  are  unemployed  or  poorly  paid ;  the  ulcerous  sores 
of  strikes  and  lockouts  become   general  throughout  the  whole 
nation ;  the  militia  and  regular  array  are  called  out  to  bleed  the 
patient  with  the  prick  of  the  ba^'onet,  or  to  start  the  circulation 
by  the  flash  of  the  Gatling  gun.     Experience  has  proved  that 
none   of  these*  old-fashioned   remedies   will    cure   the   disease. 
Nothing  but  reiieiced  circulation  will  save  the  patient  from  long 
suffering  and  flnal  death. 

The  effect  of  an  increasing  and  a  decreasing  volume  of  money 
upon  the  progress  of  society  is  well  portrayed  by  Sir  Archibald 
Alison  in  his  "  History  of  Europe."     He  says : 

The  two  greatest  events  that  have  occurred  in  the  histonr  of  man- 
kind have  been  directly  brought  about  by  a  contraction  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  expansion  of  the  circulating  medium  of  society.  The 
fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  so  long  ascribed  in  ignorance  to  slavery,  ego- 
tism, and  moral  corruption,  was  in  reality  brought  about  by  a  decline  in 
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the  silver  and  gold  mines  of  Spain  and  Greece.  And,  as  if  Providence 
had  intended  to  reveal  in  the  clearest  manner  the  influence  of  this 
mighty  agent  on  human  affairs,  the  resurrection  of  mankind  from  the 
ruin  which  those  causes  had  produced  was  owing  to  a  directly  opposite 
set  of  agencies  being  put  in  operation.  Columbus  led  the  way  in  the 
career  of  renovation;  when  he  spread  his  sails  across  the  Atlantic,  he 
bore  mankind  and  its  fortunes  in  his  bark.  The  annual  supply  of  the 
precious  metals  for  the  use  of  the  globe  was  tripled;  before  a  century 
had  expired  the  price  of  every  species  of  produce  was  quadrupled.  The 
weight  of  debt  and  taxes  insensibly  wore  off  under  the  influence  of  that 
prodigious  increase. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Nevada,  speaking  of  the  effect  of  increase 
of  the  volume  of  money,  says : 

Would  not  every  hoarded  dollar  leave  its  hiding-place  on  account  of 
the  returns  to  be  realized  from  its  use  in  productive  enterprises  —  in 
enterprises  that  would  call  from  idleness  to  labor  every  man  who  may 
be  out  of  employment  —  and  what  greater  boon  could  be  conferred  on  a 
country  than  that  all  its  people  should  be  at  work  ? 

Money  was  never  intended  to  be  used  as  an  instrnment  to  rob 
the  producer,  or  for  hoarding,  but  as  an  instrument  of  associa- 
tion^ a  tool  of  trade^  to  assist  in  the  production  of  wealth,  and 
should  be  so  regulated  as  best  to  insure  its  continuous  circulation. 

The  IDEAL  FIX  A  NCI  A  L  SYSTEM  wiU  providc  for  the  issufe  of 
money  in  such  manner  as  to  preserve  and  guarantee  the  equity 
of  contracts^  the  volume  to  be  regulated  by  the  legitimate  de- 
mands of  the  business  necessity  of  the  people,  instead  of  —  as 
now  —  being  regulated  by  the  greed  and  avarice  of  a  lot  of 
financial  freebooters  who  expect  to  live  by  the  sweat  of  other 
people's  faces.  In  a  proper  American  financial  system  as  much 
importance  attaches  to  the  manner  of  getting  and  maintaining 
the  money  in  circulation,  as  to  the  question  of  coinage  or  issue 
of  the  same.  To  insure  that  money  should  always  be  in  the 
reach  of  the  citizen  who  needs  the  use  of  it,  government  postal 
savings  banks  should  be  established  at  every  registered  letter  post 
office,  where  the  people  may  deposit  their  savings  without  danger 
of  loss,  and  where  loans  may  be  secured  directly  from  the  gov- 
ernment at  minimum  rate  of  interest. 

Substantial  government  buildings,  with  fire  and  burglar-proof 
safes  and  vaults,  should  be  erected  at  all  such  places,  commodious 
enough  for  the  post  office,  telegraph,  telephone  office,  postal 
savings  bank  and  a  reading  and  library  room,  where  one  of  the 
duties  of  the  postmaster  should  be  to  keep  on  file  the  congres- 
sional and  state  records,  committee  reports  and  reports  of  heads 
of  departments,  together  with  copies  of  bills  introduced  in  legis- 
lature or  Congress. 

Elevators  and  warehouses  should  be  erected  in  trade  and 
manufacturing  centres,  where  non-perishable  farm  and  labor 
products  may  be  stored  at  the  minimum  of  expense,  and  certifi- 
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cates  issued  therefor,  showing  value,  classification,  charges,  etc., 
for  which  certificates  the  owner  may  secure  loans  to  the  amount 
of  eighty  per  cent  of  the  value,  ten  per  cent  margins  to  be  kept 
good  at  all  times. 

This  system  should  provide  that  any  state,  county,  town,  or 
municipality  wishing  to  make  any  public  improvement  may  have 
the  right  by  deposit  of  proper  bond  for  the  amount,  to  receive  a 
loan  directly  from  the  government  at  a  tax  not  to  exceed  one 
per  cent;  the  principal  to  be  paid  in  twenty-five  equal  annual 
payments.  By  this  plan  each  state  could  macadamize  its  public 
roads  or  make  other  state  improvements,  without  selling  bonds 
drawing  a  high  rate  of  interest,  and  at  the  same  time  help  to 
employ  the  surplus  labor  of  the  country.  The  same  would  be 
true  of  every  county,  town,  or  municipality.  The  people  could 
own  all  their  own  public  franchises  in  a  very  few  years. 

The  right  to  coin  money,  being  exclusively  a  governmental 
function,  is  derived  from  all  the  people,  and  should  be  used  for 
the  benefit  of  all  alike.  The  fact  that  the  value  of  each  unit  of 
money  depends  on  the  number  of  units  in  circulation  in  propor- 
tion to  the  volume  of  business,  demands  that  the  supply  shall 
ever  be  equal  to  the  demand. 

Senator  Jones  says,  speaking  of  the  demand  for  money : 

In  modern  civilization  none  but  mendicants  make  demand  directly 
for  coats,  hats,  shoes,  or  other  things.  When  men  want  hats,  shoes, 
clothes,  or  other  things  they  do  not  offer  to  exchange  labor  directly  with 
the  hatter,  the  shoemaker,  or  the  clothier.  Each  offers  his  labor  to 
employers  of  his  own  trade,  and  with  the  resultant  money  makes  an 
effective  demand  upon  the  hatter,  shoemaker,  or  clothier.  All  objects 
that  are  useful  to  man  and  desired  by  him  are  thus  obtained  by  use  of 
money.  Hence  the  demand  for  money  is  equivalent  to  the  demand  for 
all  other  things,  and  must  always  be  infinitely  greater  than  the  demand 
for  any  one  thing.  As  to  each  article  or  object,  the  demand  is  for  just 
one  article  or  class  of  articles;  as  to  money,  the  demand  is  a  demand 
not  for  one  article  but  for  all  articles. 

The  competition  for  money,  therefore,  is  not  only  incessant  but 
instant,  urgent,  importunate,  and  universal.  So  long  as  men  have  needs, 
it  will  be  ceaseless  and  unremitting.  Each  worker  gives  his  services  not 
for  goods,  to  be  obtained  from  the  maker  of  such  goods,  but  for  money 
to  be  obtained  from  his  own  employer.  Each  employer,  in  turn,  parts 
with  the  goods  made  by  the  workman,  not  directly  for  other  goods,  but 
for  money.  Thus  all  men  are  engaged,  each  in  his  own  vocation,  in  un- 
ceasing competition  with  every  other  man,  for  units  of  money  —  each 
hatter  in  competition  with  every  other  hatter,  each  shoemaker  with 
every  other  shoemaker,  and  so  the  process  continues  through  the  long 
round  and  procession  of  occupations.  The  competition  for  money  is 
therefore  equal  to  the  competition  for  all  other  things  combined.  The 
demand  for  it  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  demand  for  all  other  things. 

The  coinage  of  an  American  financial  system  should  consist  of 
gold  and  silver  at  the  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one,  supplemented  by 
issue  of  paper  money,  all  full  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  public 
and  private. 
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Students  of  the  old  school  of  political  economy  will  object  to 
full  legal  ten<ler  paper  money  as  •*  fiat "  money.  All  money  is 
"fiat,"  and  fiat  paper  money  with  no  promise  of  redemption 
except  in  payment  of  taxes  has  proved  by  the  experience  of  the 
past  to  be  the  best  and  niost  stable  money  of  which  we  have  any 
history. 

Money  is  a  creation  of  law  and  not  of  nature.  —  Aristotle, 

All  money,  whether  of  gold,  silver,  or  paper,  is  **  liat '*  money;  created 
by  law,  and  derives  its  value  from  limitation  of  quantity.  Gold  money 
is  as  much  ^\fiat^^  money  as  is  paper  money.  .  .  .  Nothing  is  or  can  be 
money  in  the  full  or  proper  sense,  that  needs  to  be  redeemable  in  any- 
thing else  before  it  can  pay  debt.  Money  is  not  money  if  it  be  confined 
to  redemption  in  one  thing;  it  must  be  redeemable  in  all  things.  The 
very  essence  of  money  is  rcdeemability  in  all  things  that  are  for  sale  and 
all  services  that  are  for  hire.  —  Senator  Jones. 

The  gold  dollar  is  not  a  commodity,  having  an  intrinsic  value,  but 
money,  having  only  a  statutory  value.  — Iowa  Reports,  vol.  10,  page  246. 

Every  dollar  has  the  same  value  without  regard  to  material.  —  /&td., 
page  251. 

Money  has  only  statutory  value.  —  P)id, 

Tlie  theory  of  intrinsic  value  of  mcmcy  has  been  abandoned  by  the 
best  writers  and  speakers.  —  Encyclopa'dia  Britannica, 

Metallic  money,  while  acting  as  coin,  is  identical  with  paper  money, 
in  respect  to  being  destitute  of  intrinsic  value.  —  North  British  Review. 

Money  is  a  value  created  by  law  (a  statutory  law).  The  value  of 
metallic  money  is  created  by  law.  —  Henri  Cernuschi. 

Maintain  the  value  of  silver  as  well  as  gold.  The  free  and 
unlimited  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  at  the  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one 
by  a  nation  like  ours,  whose  shops  and  factories  turn  out  over 
one-third  of  all  the  manufactured  products  of  the  civilized  world, 
would  maintain  a  parity  between  these  metals  at  all  times,  and 
enable  our  people  to  use  both  gold  and  silver  at  their  full  valua- 
tion to  pay  off  and  extinguish  our  foreign  debt ;  and  while  by 
this  means  maintaining  a  uniform  price  for  the  products  of  gold 
and  silver  mines  —  by  the  coinage  of  paper  jnoneg  based  ujyon  all 
of  the  wealth  of  the  nation^  and  issued  as  business  development 
demanded,  would  place  the  products  of  farm,  mine,  and  factory 
on  an  equal  and  undiscriminating  basis.  A  financial  system  of 
this  kind  would  reduce  the  rate  of  interest  to  the  minimum,  and 
at  the  same  time  would  guarantee  money,  every  dollar  of  which 
would  be  equally  good,  and  thus  bring  us  as  near  a  cash  basis  as 
possible.  If  unusual  demands  for  coin  money  in  otlier  countries 
should  make  an  extra  demand  for  our  gold  or  silver  money, 
paper  money  equally  good  would  at  once  take  its  place ;  instead 
of  causing  the  banks  to  call  in  their  bank  issues  and  contract 
their  loans  at  a  time  when  business  men  are  least  able  to  pay,  as 
they  do  under  our  present  gold-standard  system.  The  inevitable 
result  of  any  metal  basis  system  will  ever  be  that  when  other 
nations  want  our  gold  or  silver  they  will  get  it,  and  our  banks 
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must  contract  loans  and  call  in  their  issue.  This  has  precipi- 
tated every  panic  from  which  this  country  ever  suffered.  With 
a  currency  consisting  of  gold,  silver,  and  paper,  issued  under  such 
arrangements  that  the  farmer,  the  manufacturer,  or  the  day 
laborer  having  real,  non-perishable  wealth  may  take  it  to  the 
government  and  have  issued  to  him  a  certain  per  cent  of  its  true 
market  value  in  full  legal-tender  paper  money,  all  the  gold  and 
silver  in  the  country  might  go  abroad  without  causing  a  ripple 
on  the  financial  sea  of  business  interests  of  this  country,  and 
every  dollar  which  went  abroad  would  cancel  just  so  much  debt 
and  stop  just  so  much  interest. 

The  Venetian  republic  used  a  system  of  "  fiat "  book  money 
for  over  six  hundred  years,  from  A.  D.  1171  to  1797,  when  the 
victorious  French  armies  wiped  the  republic  from  the  face  of  the 
earth  as  a  nation,  without  a  single  revulsion  in  business,  and  for 
six  hundred  years  of  this  time  the  book  money,  although  abso- 
lutely irredeemable,  bore  a  premium  of  twenty  per  cent  over 
gold.  The  beneficial  result  of  the  use  of  this  money  was  shown 
in  the  fact  that  while  carrrying  on  almost  a  continual  warfare 
with  petty  tribes  and  nations,  Venice  steadily  grew  from  a  group 
of  island  villages  to  be  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  civilized 
world.  Hon.  John  Davis,  in  his  most  excellent  article  on  "  The 
Bank  of  Venice,"  printed  in  The  Arena  of  December,  1893, 
says: 

No  coin  or  bullion  was  ever  paid  out  by  the  Bank  of  Yonice  to  de- 
positors, and  this  fact  was  well  known  and  understood  by  every  man 
who  made  his  metallic  deposits  in  the  bank.  The  metal  was  used  by 
the  government  in  its  foreign  wars.  .This  gave  to  the  government,  as  a 
loan  without  interest,  all  the  coin  and  bullion  which  the  merchants  of 
the  republic  could  spare,  and  to  the  people  a  credit  money  better  than 
gold  and  silver,  far  safer  and  more  convenient  than  coin,  free  from  levy 
by  the  sherift,  and  not  subject  to  incumbrance  by  mortgage.  .  .  .  The 
late  Peter  Cooper  has  recorded  the  fact  that  during  his  long  business 
life  in  this  country  he  had  witnessed  ten  disastrous  money  panics,  every 
one  of  them  caused  by  contraction  or  suppression  of  tlie  currently.  The 
financial  system  of  Venice  did  not  admit  of  contraction.  The  bank 
deposits  increased  with  the  growth  of  the  republic,  and  with  the  in- 
crease of  wealth  and  business  of  the  city.  Credits  in  the  bank  were  the 
money  of  business.  Deposits  once  made  could  never  be  withdrawn.  As 
there  could  be  no  contraction,  there  could  be  no  panics.  No  safer, 
sounder,  or  more  just  and  simple  money  system  could  at  that  time  have 
been  devised. 

Again,  on  page  38,  Mr.  Davis  says : 

The  coin  was  used  by  the  government  in  its  various  wars,  in  foreign 
countries,  and  among  barbarous  nations  where  paper  credits  could  not 
be  used.  The  coin  and  bullion,  when  deposited  in  the  bank,  were  as 
much  beyond  the  reach  of  the  depositor  as  if  they  had  been  sunk  in  the 
ocean:  they  could  never  bo  recovered  by  him.  The  book  credits  rested 
entirely  on  the  quality  of  legal  tender.  They  were  wholly  and  solely  a 
**liat'^  money,  with  no  other  basis  in  the  way  of  redemption  except  re- 
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ceivability  in  government  revenues  and  being  legal  and  final  payment 
of  all  debts  between  man  and  man.  Such  were  the  nature  and  attributes 
of  the  bank  money  of  Venice,  which  for  six  centuries  commanded  a 
premium  over  coin,  without  a  single  suspension  of  the  bank. 

In  the  course  of  time  it  was  found  convenient,  in  order  to  meet  the 
wants  of  small  depositors,  to  attach  to  the  bank  a  branch  known  as  the 
**  Cash  Office."  In  this  office  coin  and  bullion  were  received  on  deposit, 
and  were  subject  to  check  in  the  same  manner  as  in  our  modem  banks 
of  deposit.  This  cash  office  was  completely  successful  for  the  purposes 
intended,  but  it  in  no  way  interfered  with  the  satisfactory  working  of 
the  main  bank.  The  cash  office  received  deposits  the  same  as  the  bank. 
It  entered  credits  on  its  books,  but  these  credits  were  not  lawful  money 
in  payments.  They  were  merely  redeemable  in  coin  on  demand.  This 
cash  office  was  on  the  plan  of  our  modem  banks  of  deposit.  The  cred- 
its in  this  office  were  never  at  a  premium  over  coin;  but  on  two  occa- 
sions when  the  bank  was  short  of  specie  and  was  compelled  to  suspend 
payments,  the  credits  fell  to  a  discount  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent. 

The  bank  of  Venice  was  the  longest  continuous  money  system  knovni 
in  history,  and  it  clearly  proved  that  the  law  of  legal  tender  by  a  gov- 
ernment which  honors  its  own  credits  by  receivability  in  the  revenues, 
is  of  greater  value  and  far  safer  and  more  convenient  than  specie  re- 
demption. The  **  fiat  *'  or  credit  funds  of  Venice  were  at  all  times  of 
greater  commercial  value  than  her  coins. 

Clause  5,  Section  8,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
in  describing  the  powers  of  Congress,  says,  "Congress  shall  have 
power  to  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof  and  of  foreign 
ooin,  and  iix  a  standard  of  weights  and  measures."  This  was  an 
exclusive  right,  granted  to  Congress  by  all  the  people  for  the 
benefit  of  all,  and  in  the  use  or  exercise  of  this  exclusive  function 
or  sovereign  power,  Congress  should  not  discriminate  against  the 
production  of  any  one  of  the  people,  where  it  is  possible  to  pre- 
vent it,  and  in  no  case  should  Congress  farm  out  this  sovereign 
power  to  individuals  or  corporations. 

Accepting  the  foregoing  statements  as  right  in  principle  and 
equitable  in  practice,  the  American  financial  system  will  provjde 
that  in  the  issue  of  money,  the  production  of  farm,  shop,  and 
factory  shnll  have  —  so  far  as  is  possible  —  the  same  right  of 
coinage  as  the  products  of  the  gold  and  silver  mines,  and  that  by 
a  system  of  public  improvements,  the  citizen  with  nothing  but  a 
day's  labor  to  offer  shall  be  guaranteed  a  place  where  he  may 
sell  it  and  have  it  coined  into  a  given  amount  of  the  money  of 
the  realm. 

During  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  it  was  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
and  those  who  furnished  them  with  supplies  and  ammunition 
whose  services  and  products  were  coined  into  greenbacks  and 
went  into  circulation  to  bless  the  whole  people  with  prosperity 
and  plenty.  It  was  the  lives  of  half  a  million  of  as  brave  men 
as  ever  faced  a  cannon,  and  the  services  of  a  million  and  a  half 
more,  that  were  coined  into  greenback  dollars,  and  purposely 
depreciated  by  the  government  which  coined  them  refusing  to 
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accept  them  as  payment  on  imports,  yet  compelling  the  bond- 
holders to  accept  this  same  kind  of  money,  which  the  soldier, 
sailor,  and  everybody  else  were  patriotic  enough  to  take  without 
a  murmur.  The  crowning  infamy  of  the  legislation  following  the 
late  war  was  making  the  principal  of  the  bonds  payable  in  coin, 
after  having  exacted  the  interest  in  coin  at  a  time  when  the 
soldier  and  sailor  were  accepting  this  paper  money  without  pro- 
testi  with  the  contract  printed  on  the  back  of  every  hill  that  this 
bill  should  be  a  full  legal  tender  for  the  payment  of  th^  principal 
of  that  debt.  History  and  experience  have  proved  that  every 
dollar  of  paper  money  issued  by  our  government  during  the  war 
would  have  remained  at  par  with  coin  if  it  had  been  made  to  pay 
all  the  debts  that  coin  would  pay. 

The  "demand  notes"  issued  under  act  of  July  17,  1861, 
although  payable  on  demand  at  the  treasury  department  in  coin, 
became  depreciated  twenty  per  cent  in  three  days  after  being 
put  in  circulation  ;  but  as  soon  as  they  were  made  receivable  for 
all  debts  and  dues  to  the  government  by  act  of  Aug.  5, 1861, 
they  became  at  par  with  gold  and  have  so  remained  from  that 
hour  to  this.  This  is  another  remarkable  evidence  that  receiva- 
bility  as  legal  tender  has  more  power  to  give  stability  to  money 
than  the  promise  to  redeem  in  coin. 

By  a  system  of  this  kind  every  dollar  would  go  into  circulation 
bathed  by  the  sweat  of  honest  toil,  and  receive  its  inception  as 
money  from  the  fact  that  some  one  had  produced  that  much 
national  wealth.  That  such  an  increase  of  money  would  be  for 
the  benefit  of  civilization  and  the  uplifting  of  mankind  read  the 
evidences  of  the  past. 

Senator  John  P.  Jonds  said,  speaking  of  the  effect  of  the 
increase  in  the  money  of  the  world  by  the  opening  up  of  the 
mines  of  California  and  Australia  from  1849  to  1854 : 

In  twenty-five  years  after  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  and 
Australia,  the  world  made  more  progress  than  it  had  in  the  previous 
two  hundred  years. 

Sir  Archibald  Alison,  speaking  on  the  same  subject,  says : 

The  annual  supply  of  gold  and  silver  for  the  use  of  the  globe  was,  by 
these  discoveries,  suddenly  increased  from  an  average  of  10,000,000 
pounds  to  one  of  35,000,000  pounds.  Prices  rose  rapidly  and  rose 
steadily;  wofjes  advanced  in  a  similar  proportion^  exports  and  imports 
enormously  increased,  wh  He  crime  and  misery  rapidly  ditninished.  Wheat 
rose  from  forty  shillings  to  fifty-five  and  sixty  shillings;  but  the  wages 
qf  labor  advanced  in  nearly  as  great  proportion ;  they  were  found  to  be 
about  thirty  per  cent  higher  on  the  average  than  they  had  been  five 
years  before.  In  Ireland  the  change  was  still  greater,  and  probably 
unequalled  in  so  short  a  time  in  the  annals  of  history.  Wages  of  countiy 
labor  rose  from  fourpence  a  day  to  one-andnsixpence  or  two  shillings; 
convicted  crime  sank  nearly  a  half;  and  the  increased  growth  of  cereal 
crops  under  the  genial  influences  of  these  advanced  prices  was  for  some 
years  as  rapid  as  its  previous  decline  sinoe  1846  had  been. 
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At  the  same  time,  decisive  eyidenoe  was  afforded  that  all  this  sudden 
burst  of  prosperity  was  the  result  of  the  expanded  currency,  and  by  no 
means  of  free  trade,  in  the  fact  that  it  did  not  appear  till  the  gold  dis- 
coveries came  into  operation,  and  then  it  was  fully  as  great  in  the  pro- 
tected as  in  the  free  trade  states. 

Hume,  the  English  historian,  says: 

Falling  prices,  and  misery  and  destruction,  are  inseparable  compan- 
ions. The  disasters  of  the  dark  ages  were  caused  by  decreasing  money 
and  falling  prices.  With  the  increase  of  money y  labor  and  industry  gain 
new  life. 

Again,  in  describing  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  of  Pennsyl- 
vania,  Hume  says : 

In  our  colony  of  Pennsylvania  the  land  itself^  which  is  the  chi^  com- 
modityy  is  coined  and  passed  into  circulation.  A  planter,  immediately 
he  purchases  any  land,  can  go  to  the  public  office  and  receive  notes  to 
the  amount  of  half  the  value  of  his  land^  which  notes  he  employs  in  pay- 
ments, and  they  circulate  through  the  colony  by  convention.  To  pre- 
vent the  public  from  being  overwhelmed  by  this  representative  money 
there  are  two  means  employed:  First,  the  notes  issued  to  any  one 
planter  must  not  exceed  a  certain  sum,  whatever  may  be  the  value  of 
the  land:  secondly,  every  planter  is  obliged  to  pay  back  into  the  public 
office  every  year  one-tenth  of  his  notes.  The  whole  is  of  course  anni- 
hilated in  ten  years,  after  which  he  is  again  allowed  to  take  out  new 
notes  to  half  the  value  of  the  land. 

Rev.  John  T wells,  of  London,  an  able  English  writer,  speaking 
of  the  American  colonial  finances,  said  : 

This  was  the  monetary  system  under  which  the  American  colonists 
prospered  to  such  an  extent  that  Burke  said  of  them,  **  Nothing  in  the 
history  of  the  world  is  like  their  progress.*'  It  was  a  wise  and  bene- 
ficial system,  and  its  effects  were  most  conducive  to  the  happiness  of 
the  people.  Take  the  case  of  a  family,  industrious  and  enterprising, 
driven  by  persecution  and  misfortune  to  seek  a  refuge  in  the  wilds  of 
the  new  world.  With  their  scanty  means  they  purchase  a  tract  of  land. 
Many  years  of  hard  labor,  privation,  and  anxiety  would  have  been 
necessary  to  bring  that  family  into  a  state  of  decent  competency,  had 
they  been  required  to  purchase  gold  and  silver  by  labor  or  the  products 
of  labor,  before  they  could  effect  the  improvement  of  their  property. 
But  half  of  the  value  of  his  land  was  advanced  to  the  head  of  the  family 
in  notes,  which  circulated  as  money.  With  these  notes  he  could  hire 
labor  and  purchase  implements  of  husbandry  and  cattle;  and  thus 
where,  without  these  notes,  one  acre  of  land  could  be  cleared,  cultivated, 
and  stocked  in  a  year,  ten  would,  by  the  assistance  of  the  paper  money 
advanced,  be  reclaimed  from  the  forest  and  rendered  productive.  Thus 
hope  entered  the  dwelling  of  every  poor  emigrant.  Ten  years  found 
him  with  the  whole  of  his  debt  to  the  government  discharged,  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  happy  home.  And  the  kind  hand  of  a  paternal  government 
was  stretched  out  still,  to  advance  to  him  again  one-half  the  increased 
value  of  his  land,  and  thus  enable  him  to  clear  more  of  the  forest  and 
settle  his  children  in  new  homes.  Such  was  the  system  by  which  *'  a 
set  of  miserable  outcasts  *'  were  converted,  in  a  short  time,  into  happy, 
contented,  and  prosperous  colonists. 

Peter  Cooper,  in  discussing  colonial  money,  said : 

These  colonial  notes,  being  adopted  by  all  the  colonies,  led  to  an  un- 
expected degree  of  prosperity,  so  great  that  when  Franklin  was  brought 
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before  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  and  questioned  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  wonderful  prosperity  growing  up  in  the  colonies,  he  plainly  stated 
that  l^e  cause  was  the  convenience  they  found  in  exchanging  their 
various  forms  of  labor  one  with  another  by  paper  money  which  had 
been  adopted;  that  this  paper  money  was  not  only  used  in  payment  of 
taxes,  but  in  addition  it  had*  been  declared  legal  tender.  It  rose  two 
and  three  per  cent  above  par  of  gold  and  silver,  as  everybody  preferred 
its  use.  One  of  its  advantages  was  its  security  against  theft,  as  it  could 
be  easily  carried  and  hidden,  on  account  of  its  having  no  bulk,  as  all 
kinds  of  specie  must  necessarily  have.  After  Franklin  explained  this  to 
the  British  government  as  the  real  cause  of  prosperity,  they  immediately 
passed  laws  forbidding  the  pa3rment  of  taxes  in  that  money.  This  pro- 
duced such  great  inconvenience  and  misery  to  the  people  that  it  was  tiie 
principal  cause  of  the  Revolution.  A  far  greater  reason  for  a  general 
uprising  than  the  tea  and  the  stamp  act  was  the  taking  away  of  paper 
money. 

This  was  done  in  1773,  and  just  one  hundred  years  later  the 
same  interest  struck  one-half  the  metal  money  of  the  American 
people  (silver)  from  existence,  and  is  to-day  using  every  influence 
in  its  power  to  prevent  our  government  from  issuing  a  dollar  of 
paper  money.  The  act  of  1773  carried  consternation  to  the 
heart  of  every  colonist,  and  resulted  in  revolution  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  colonies.  The  act  of  1873  has  been  followed  by 
the  same  experiences  in  business ;  all  property  has  been  shrink- 
ing in  value  from  that  hour;  bankruptcies  and  suicides  have 
multiplied  from  year  to  year;  human  forbearance  is  about  ex- 
hausted. Will  the  disposition  of  our  revolutionary  sires  show 
itself  as  then^  under  similar  conditions  f 

James  A.  Garfield  said : 

The  power  that  controls  the  issue  and  volume  of  currency  is  absolute 
dictator  of  the  business  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 

I  might  multiply  evidences  of  the  benefits  of  a  plentiful  supply 
of  money,  but  it  is  unnecessary.  Those  who  can  remember  the 
condition  in  our  own  country  following  the  war  —  when  the 
farmer  received  two  and  three  dollars  for  wheat,  everything  else 
selling  at  proportionately  good  figures,  when  no  such  thing  as  a 
tramp  was  known,  when  everybody  was  fully  and  profitably 
employed — must  acknowledge  that  the  best  interests  of  every 
honest  man  would  be  conserved  by  such  a  financial  system. 

Such  a  system  would  provide  for  the  erection  of  public  build- 
ings in  every  town  and  city;  the  improvement  of  rivers  and 
harbors;  drainage  of  swamp  lands;  building  of  irrigation  canals; 
preservation  and  utilization  of  water-power;  ownership  and 
maintenance  of  railroads,  telegraphs,  telephones,  and  other  means 
of  transportation  and  communication  among  the  people,  at  the 
minimum  of  expense;  and  at  the  same  time  would  furnish 
employment  for  every  willing  worker  in  the  United  States  and 
reduce  the  rate  of  interest,  leaving  the  profits  of  production  in 
the  possession  of  the  producer. 
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Loans  on  farms  should  be  payable  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent 
each  year,  one  per  cent  as  interest  and  four  per  cent  to  apply  on 
the  principal,  with  the  privilege  of  paying  off  the  whole  amount 
at  any  time.  Thus  a  man  having  a  farm  worth  ten  thousand 
dollars  and  borrowing  five  thousand  dollars  from  the  government 
would  pay  two  hundred  dollars  on  the  principal  each  year  and 
one  per  cent  on  the  amount  unpaid,  as  interest  or  tax,  thus  pay- 
ing off  the  whole  amount  in  twenty-five  years.  Loans  should  be 
limited  to  ten  thousand  dollars,  at  most,  to  any  one  man. 

Loans  on  manufactured  goods  should  be  limited  in  like  manner 
to  ten  thousand  dollars  to  any  one  man,  with  ten  per  cent  mar- 
gins to  be  kept  good  at  all  times ;  the  same  with  loans  on  non- 
perishable  farm  products.  The  government  should  always  have 
the  right  to  sell  goods  or  products  so  stored,  so  as  to  prevent 
cornering  the  market  to  unduly  affect  prices,  in  which  case  credit 
would  be  given  to  the  holder  of  the  number  of  the  certificate 
representing  the  goods  or  product  sold. 

By  this  plan,  four  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  all  loans  on  farms 
would  be  paid  into  the  treasury  every  year,  thus  replacing  every 
loan  each  twenty-five  years.  Loans  on  manufactured  goods  and 
non-perishable  farm  products  would  be  mostly  paid  off  every 
year  as  the  goods  or  products  were  required  for  consumption. 

A  financial  system  of  this  kind  would  provide  a  currency  sys- 
tem as  nearly  automatic  as  possible,  and  would  leave  the  profits 
of  production  in  the  hands  of  the  laborer,  and  compel  every  one 
wishing  to  participate  in  the  general  welfare  to  become  a  pro- 
ducer of  some  kind  of  private  or  public  wealth. 

It  would  enable  every  worker  to  enjoy  every  modern  improve- 
ment at  one-third  the  present  cost :  he  would  ride  on  his  own 
street-car  line  to  and  from  his  shop  or  factory  at  one-third  of 
present  expense ;  would  buy  his  gas,  water,  and  electricity  at  one- 
fourth  of  what  he  pays  now ;  and  the  savings  from  these  different 
sources  would  soon  pay  for  a  home  of  his  own,  instead  of  his 
being  compelled  to  live  in  a  rented  house.  The  city  or  town  in 
which  he  lives,  being  able  through  this  financial  system  to  own  — 
in  the  interests  of  all  the  people  —  the  street-car  lines,  water- 
works, gas-works,  and  electric  plants,  would  make  him  a  part- 
owner  in  all  these  improvements,  as  well  as  of  the  property  owned 
by  the  county,  state,  or  national  government ;  and  he  would  have 
a  lively  interest  in  all  public  affairs,  feeling  that  he  was  person- 
ally concerned  in  everything  pertaining  to  the  public  welfare. 
Owning  his  own  home  free  from  mortgage,  and  having  the  same 
privilege  as  his  employer  to  pledge  the  production  of  his  labor 
for  money  to  develop  his  industry,  he  would  be  able  to  have 
something  to  say  as  to  the  wages  which  be  should  receive  for  his 
day's  work. 
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Give  the  laborers  of  the  United  States  such  a  financial  system 
as  this,  and  no  standing  army  would  be  needed  to  prevent  riots 
and  insurrection  in  city  or  country ;  no  occasion  would  exist  for 
strikes  and  lockouts  in  mine,  shop,  or  factory.  Every  laborer  in 
this  country  would  vie  with  every  other  in  the  production  of 
wealth,  and  each  would  feel  that  he  was  interested  in  his  broth- 
er's welfare. 

Such  a  system  of  finance  would  save  to  the  people  directly, 
in  interest  charges  alone,  two  billion  dollars  per  annum,  beside 
encouraging  industry  to  such  an  extent  as  to  set  every  willing 
worker  to  producing  wealth  as  never  before ;  this  would  add  to 
our  wealth-production  from  three  to  five  billion  dollars  per  annum, 
making,  all  told,,  a  saving  of  from  five  to  seven  bilhon  dollars 
each  year,  which  would  mostly  remain  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
produced  it,  instead  of,  as  now,  going  into  the  hands  of  the  few 
who  control  the  transportation  and  credit  of  the  country. 

Some  one  says  that  the  government  has  no  right  to  go  into  the 
banking  business.  Yet  every  civilized  nation  on  earth  except 
ours  has  already  established  postal  savings  banks,  and  has  begun 
to  take  possession  of  the  railroads  in  the  interests  of  the  people. 

Clause  7,  section  8,  of  the  Constitution  gives  Congress  the 
power  to  establish  post-ofiices  and  post  roads.  The  lightning 
express  is  as  essential  to  the  transportation  of  passengers  and 
mail  of  our  present  civilization  as  was  the  old  lumbering  stage 
coach  which  the  government  did  own  and  run  a  hundred  years 
ago. 

While  clause  5,  section  8,  of  the  Constitution  only  gives 
Congress  the  power  to  "  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof 
and  of  foreign  coin,"  clause  18  of  the  same  instrument  gives 
Congress  the  power  "  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and 
all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  government 
of  the  United  States  or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof." 

While  a  national  bank  or  any  other  corporation  or  institution 
has  the  right  or  power  to  issue  promises  to  pay,  or  other  devices 
to  be  used  as  money  or  in  lieu  thereof,  Congress  is  not  ^^  regulate 
ing  the  value  of  money ^"^  but  is  allowing  it  to  be  done  by  said 
banks  or  other  institutions. 

While  our  laws  allow  the  railroads  to  charge  what  they  like 
for  transportation  of  passengers  or  freight  between  states  and  to 
the  sea  shore,  Congress  is  not  fulfilling  its  constitutional  duty  as 
set  forth  in  Clause  3,  "to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations, 
and  among  the  several  states  and  with  the  Indian  tribes,"  but 
has  allowed  this  sovereign  power  to  be  usurped  by  the  railroads. 

Let  the  manacles  which  hang  like  a  millstone  about  the  neck 
of  industry  on  account  of  our  present  expensive  and  thieving 
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financial  system  be  taken  off  from  production.  The  system  takes 
from  labor  all  it  produces  save  a  bare  existence.  Give  us  a 
financial  system  founded  on  the  basis  of  equity  and  justice  laid 
down  to  Adam  (Gen.  iii.,  19),  **By  the  sweat  of  thine  own  face 
shalt  thou  eat  bread,"  and  in  twenty  years  this  nation  will  out- 
strip the  world  in  every  good  gift. 

Brick  and  stone  houses  and  barns  will  take  the  place  of  the 
un painted  wooden  ones  on  every  farm  in  this  country.  The 
briars  and  elders  will  be  dug  up  and  improvements  put  upon  the 
farms  instead  of  mortgages.  The  tenement  houses  of  our  large 
cities  will  be  replaced  by  commodious  homes  with  all  modern 
improvements,  and  most  of  the  millions  of  families  who  are  now 
compelled  to  live  in  these  pestilential  abodes,  reeking  with  filth 
and  disease,  will  be  able,  through  cheap  transportation,  better 
wages,  and  steady  employment,  to  own  a  home  in  the  country, 
surrounded  by  fruits,  flowers,  and  garden,  and  within  easy  reach 
of  their  places  of  employment.  Our  jails,  prisons,  and  almshouses 
could  be  rented  for  factories,  and  three-fourths  of  our  insane 
asylums  used  as  homes  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  for  men  would 
no  longer  be  driven  to  drunkenness  and  crime  by  poverty,  nor 
made  insane  from  the  worry  of  an  overtaxed  brain.* 

With  a  monetary  system  pf  this  kind,  which  would  adapt  itself 
to  the  ever- varying  wants  and  demands  of  business,  every  wheel 
would  be  set  going  and  kept  in  motion.  A  day's  work  would  be 
reduced  to  the  natural  division  of  eight  hours ;  wages  would  be 
advanced,  while  cost  of  living  would  be  lessened  —  on  account  of 
the  annihilation  of  usury  and  rents;  every  one  would  become 
self-supporting ;  prosperity  would  be  written  in  the  happy  and 
contented  face  of  every  producer;  the  glad  song  of  industry 
would  swell  from  every  farm,  mine,  and  shop  on  mountain-side 
and  valley,  from  ocean  to  ocean ;  work  in  every  factory  would 
become  pastime ;  every  home  would  be  a  paradise,  peopled  with 
happy  and  contented  men,  women,  and  children,  loving  the  old 
flag  and  blessing  God  that  they  lived  in  such  a  country  and  at 
such  a  time. 

*  Secretary  Windom,  in  his  last  speech*  said :  "  The  ideal  financial  system  would  be 
one  that  should  furnish  just  enoueh  absolutely  sound  currency  to  meet  the  legritlmate 
wants  of  trade,  and  no  more,  and  that  should  have  elasticity  of  volume  to  adjust  Itself 
to  the  various  necessities  of  these  people.  Cou1<l  such  circulating  medium  be  secured, 
the  (rravest  commercial  disasters  which  threaten  our  future  might  be  avoided.  These 
disasters  always  come  when  unusual  activity  in  business  has  caused  an  abnormal  de- 
mand for  money,  as  in  autumn,  for  the  moving  of  our  immense  crops.  There  wiU 
always  be  great  danger  at  those  times  under  any  cast-iron  system  of  currency  such  as 
we  now  have.  .  .  .  HJad  it  not  been  for  the  peculiar  condition  which  enabled  the  United 
States  to  disburse  over  seventy-five  million  dollars  in  about  two  and  a  half  months  last 
autumn.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  stringency  in  August  and  September  would 
have  resulted  in  widespread  financial  ruin." 

Remember  that  this  statement  of  Secretary  Windom's  was  in  his  dying  speech  made 
before  the  Board  of  Trade  of  New  York  City,  Jan.  31, 1890,  and  was  a  business  man's 
talk  to  business  men.  The  financial  system  demanded  herein  will  give  to  this  nation 
■ach  an  elastic  currency  as  Secretary  Windom  said  would  ayoid  the  disasters  of  our 
'*  present  cast-iron  system  of  finance.^' 


CRIME  AND  THE  ENFORCEMENT  OF  LAW. 


BY   HARKY   C.   VROOMAN. 


In  considering  this  subject  the  most  important  points  to  notice 
are  the  causes  of  crime  and  the  obstacles  to  law  enforcement. 
These  being  found,  the  remedies  can  be  adapted  to  the  condi- 
tions discovered.  Most  sensible  men  are  fast  learning,  if  they 
have  not  already  learned,  that  mere  coercion  as  a  remedy  for 
every  ill  is  sheer  folly.  A  study  of  the  moving  forces  involved 
must  be  made  and  methods  adopted  to  guide  or  control  those 
forces. 

In  the  rough,  legislative  laws  are  the  regulations  which  society 
through  its  governing  classes  has  devised  to  maintain  social  or- 
der. Social  order  as  it  exists  is  legally  right.  The  breaking  of 
the  law  comes  under  two  general  heads.  The  first  is  where  the 
law  breaker  has  a  higher  ideal  of  right  then  is  embodied  in  the 
existing  legal  order  and  in  establishing  his  higher  order,  necessar- 
ily comes  in  conflict  with  the  law.  This  is  the  spirit  of  revolu- 
tion. The  other  form  of  law  breaking  is  where  self  interest  leads 
to  breaking  the  social  compact  as  embodied  in  law  —  this  is 
crime.  Each  of  these  forms  has  many  varieties,  and  they  may 
shade  off  one  into  the  other  at  times.  Revolution  using  ill-ad- 
vised means  becomes  crime ;  successful  crimes  perpetrated  to 
establish  a  new  order  become  revolutions.  What  constitutes  a 
criminal  expression  of  revolution  cannot  be  stated  abstractly; 
all  depends  on  conditions.  When  the  established  order  has 
made  provision  for  the  orderly  transition  to  higher  conditions  as 
public  sentiment  is  convinced  of  its  need  and  expediency,  then  to 
precipitate  illegal  methods  is  a  crime.  When  no  such  opportun- 
ity exists,  the  crime  lies  only  in  a  misjudgment  of  the  capability 
of  establishing  the  new  order,  not  in  the  means.  Thus  in  Amer- 
ica to  organize  a  force  revolt  against  the  established  order  is  a 
crime ;  in  Russia  the  only  crime  lies  in  not  organizing  one  strong 
enough  to  succeed. 

Small  crimes  arise  from  lack  of  the  social  sentiment,  that  is,  of 
moral  power  in  the  individual,  and  also  from  undue  temptations. 
Large  crimes  grow  simply  from  organized  greed,  from  wholesale 
war  on  society.  Crimes  here  will  have  to  be  divided  again  into 
two  classes.  There  are  the  coarse,  crude,  blundering  crimes, 
such  as  picking  pockets,  burglary,  murder  through  direct  physi- 
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cal  assault,  etc.  Every  well  regulated  community  is  able  to  get 
these  under  reasonable  check  and  they  will  not  form  a  very  seri- 
ous part  of  the  problem  of  life.  In  the  other  division,  by  far  the 
more  dangerous  and  more  prevalent,  are  the  gilded  crimes,  the 
subtle  methods  of  cunning  and  craft  accomplishing  the  same  re- 
sults as  the  first  division,  by  methods  that  will  not  offend  the 
taste  of  the  public.  The  public  toleration  of  vice  and  of  swind- 
ling by  the  wholesale  if  done  under  cover  of  business  methods ; 
of  murder  through  slow  starvation,  through  crushed  hopes,  sug- 
gests that  the  objection  to  crimes  lies  more  through  an  offended 
artistic  nature  than  through  the  ethical  sense.  A  poor,  dirty 
vagabond  who  breaks  one  of  society's  laws  is  unmercifully  dealt 
with,  for  he  invariably  does  it  in  a  way  to  offend  the  taste  of 
society.  The  rich  offender  who  outrages  the  ethical  code,  even 
to  starving  a  whole  community,  if  they  be  his  own  employees,  the 
driving  of  children  into  crime  and  women  into  shame  by  a  star- 
vation wage  or  a  denial  of  opportunity  to  work  at  all,  to  the  hus- 
band and  father,  is  looked  upon  by  society  with  apparent  indif- 
ference. People  with  a  keen  ethical  sense  must  see  that  the 
innate  selfishness  which  is  the  root  of  all  crime  is  very  much  the 
same  in  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

Highway  robbers  and  the  oldtime  bandits  looked  upon  their 
work  as  honorable  war,  deriving  their  point  of  view  from  the  old 
military  spirit.  If  it  be  honorable  to  lay  waste  whole  provinces 
and  ruin  nations  for  the  greed  and  glory  of  the  conqueror,  why, 
indeed,  may  not  this  war  on  a  small  scale  be  equally  justifiable  ? 
Very  naturally  a  crowd  of  bandits  would  feel  that  if  they  were 
strong  enough  to  protect  themselves  from  organized  society, 
they  were  carrying  on  an  honorable  war  and  could  still  pride 
themselves  on  their  own  code  of  honor.  It  is  an  established  fact 
that  they  paid  portions  of  their  spoils  to  the  church  and  consid- 
ered that  in  so  doing  they  had  done  their  duty  towards  God. 
This  illustrates  something  of  the  development  of  ideals  of  social 
duty.  Any  effort  at  money  getting  that  is  entirely  successful  is 
usually  accounted  legitimate.  When  success  is  thus  made  the 
goal  in  life  men  cannot  be  expected  to  lay  too  much  stress  on 
methods.  Still  there  has  been  a  gradual  evolution  from  dom- 
ineering physically  to  domineering  mentally.  The  ethical  ele- 
ment of  society  has  protested  against  the  waste  of  physical  life 
by  superior  physical  force  and  the  social  expression  of  selfishness 
has  been  transferred  from  the  physical  to  the  mental  plane.  The 
person  who  is  robbed  must  be  induced  through  deceit  and  cun- 
ning, or  through  financial  need,  to  consent  to  be  robbed,  and  the 
later  business  ethics  seem  satisfied. 

The  lawlessness  of  wealth  will  be  found,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  be  the  cause  of  most  serious  riots  and  explosions  of  mob  law. 
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To-day  the  general  spirit  of  commercialism  takes  the  place  of 
the  old  military  spirit.  To  buy  for  one  dollar  what  is  worth 
two,  and  to  sell  for  two  what  is  worth  one  is  the  spirit  of  com- 
mercialism. When  legitimate  business  leads  men  into  commer- 
cial transactions,  which  are  known  at  the  time  they  are  transacted 
to  mean  the  financial  ruin  of  the  other  party  and  to  involve  the 
destruction  of  the  life  hopes  of  his  wife  and  family,  the  education 
of  his  children,  and  perhaps  suicide  and  an  untimely  grave  for 
the  husband  and  father,  simply  that  the  successful  one  may  have 
more  of  the  social  power  of  wealth  and  riot  in  its  luxury,  b  it 
any  wonder  that  men  have  low  ideals  and  take  any  advantage 
which  may  accrue  from  their  official  position  or  from  their  genius 
for  persuasion  or  deception  ? 

It  is  from  the  natural  fruitage  of  this  unsocial  spirit  that  the 
aldermen  vote  away  public  franchises  to  fill  their  own  purses, 
and  the  police  officials  divide  the  spoils  with  vice  and  crime  that 
they  may  pose  as  gentlemen  and  give  social  standing  to  their 
families,  through  the  wealth  thus  gathered.  The  recent  investi- 
gation by  the  Lexow  committee  fully  verifies  the  theory  that  all 
the  municipal  rottenness  is  simply  the  greedy  strife  for  gain. 
The  functions  of  public  office  are  held  as  a  commercial  com- 
modity and  sold  in  the  market  for  private  advancement.  The 
government  of  New  York  City  has  been  clearly  shown  to  have 
been  a  monster  organization  whose  purpose  it  was  to  extract 
profits  from  every  enterprise,  legal  or  illegal.  Current  com- 
mercial ethics  taught  them  that  gain  was  godliness.  The  ideal  of 
public  duty  and  fidelity  is  incompatible  with  the  intenser  forms 
of  our  individualism. 

The  disintegrating  power  of  greed  as  a  social  factor  is  also 
seen  in  its  driving  people  to  open  violence,  as  is  seen  in  two 
instances  in  recent  history.  Some  years  ago  matters  got  into 
such  a  shape  in  Cincinnati  that  criminals  with  money  or  political 
influence  could  not  be  convicted.  In  the  case  of  certain  criminals 
that  the  people  were  satisfied  would  not  have  justice  meted  out 
to  them,  they  rose  in  riot  and  like  a  volcano  swept  aside  the 
corrupted  legal  machinery  and  took  the  law  into  their  own  hands. 
Except  for  the  power  of  wealth  to  block  the  law's  execution, 
this  would  never  have  been  possible.  A  similar  incident  occurred 
recently  in  New  Orleans.  A  band  of  Italian  murderers  were 
under  arrest.  They  were  members  of  a  very  influential  body 
known  as  the  "Mafia."  Besides  controlling  a  large  political 
influence  at  home,  this  organization  was  gathering  money  f^om 
their  fellow  members  all  over  the  country,  and  thousands  of 
dollars  were  pouring  in  from  New  York,  California  and  even 
from  Italy.  The  corruptible  power  of  the  courts  was  so  well 
known  that  it  was  the  public  conviction  that  they  could  not  be 
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convicted  against  the  financial  influence  that  they  controlled. 
The  desperate  citizens  took  the  law  into  their  own  hands  and 
settled  by  mob  law  the  accounts  of  justice  that  the  power  of 
wealth  threatened  to  defeat  in  the  courts. 

We  can  hardly  hope  for  any  fundamental  and  permanent  im- 
provement in  the  great  crimes  of  the  maladministration  of  jus- 
tice and  the  corru})tions  of  city  government  that  are  so  menacing 
our  present  civilization  until  commercial  ethics  have  been 
changed,  until  the  spirit  of  greed  has  ceased  to  be  the  one  inspi- 
ration to  action.  When  the  large  business  interests  of  the  com- 
munity, such  as  the  street  cars,  electric  lights,  gas  plants,  docks 
and  the  monopoly  values  of  land  are  controlled  by  the  commu- 
nity for  the  commuTiit}',  and  all  trusts  and  monopolies,  including 
railroads  and  banks,  are  operated  by  the  nation  for  the  people, 
with  the  ideal  of  public  service  not  of  private  gain^  as  the  in- 
centive to  action,  we  may  hope  for  the  true  social  spirit  which 
will  establish  fidelity  in  public  afEairs  based  on  economic  security 
to  the  individual  citizen. 

The  great  scramble  for  oflice  is  now  but  for  an  opportunity  to 
make  money.  When  the  community  has  taken  to  itself  these 
most  important  industrial  functions,  and,  further,  has  guaranteed 
to  every  man  and  woman  an  opportunity  to  labor  at  a  fair  wage, 
then  the  public  officials  must  necessarily  be  men  of  character  and 
organizing  ability.  The  good  sense  of  any  community  will  never 
tolerate  such  large  interests  in  the  hands  of  ignorant  ward  politi- 
cians. To  raise  the  standard  of  the  public  offices  will  raise  the 
standard  of  the  men  who  fill  them.  As  long  as  the  duties  of  our 
city  officials  are  so  trifling  and  require  so  little  brain  to  perform 
them  and  the  financial  interests  in  special  privileges  and  mono- 
polies are  so  transcendent  in  power ;  so  long  as  the  possibility  of 
want  holds  so  much  of  dread  for  the  average  citizen,  so  long  as 
universal  business  methods  make  respectable  the  spoliation  of 
citizen  by  citizen,  I  can  see  no  rational  hope  for  fundamental  re- 
form in  law  making  and  law  enforcing.  Much  more  may  be 
hoped  from  the  ])rogres8  of  social  improvement  as  the  rights  of 
the  laboring  class  are  recognized,  as  wages  improve  and  security 
in  employment  is  established. 

The  large  crimes  of  the  corruption  of  legislation,  the  wholesale 
stealing  of  public  franchises  and  monopoly  privileges  in  general 
can  be  reached  only  by  the  community  reclaiming  all  social 
monopolies  and  leaving  no  wealthy  corporations  with  unjust  social 
privileges  to  defend  or  with  unnatural  and  exorbitant  monopoly 
profits  with  which  to  defend  them.  The  common  Bowery  crimes 
may  also  be  shown  to  be  traceable  to  the  same  taproot  of  greed 
and  want.  And  let  us  here  remark  that  greed  is  not  always  a 
crime,  but  is  the  natural  result  of  the  fear  of  want. 
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The  common  crimes  that  now  trouble  our  police  regulations 
centre  around  the  saloon,  the  brothel  and  the  gambling  den,  all  of 
which  may  be  practically  eliminated  under  a  mutualistic  system  of 
industry,  where  all  privileges  and  monopolies  are  held  by  the 
common  people  for  the  common  good  through  the  instrumental- 
ity of  the  state.  But  while  this  is  developing  the  saloon  evil  can 
be  almost  eradicated  through  the  assumption  by  the  state  of  a 
monopoly  of  the  liquor  business.  All  saloons  should  be  closed 
and  in  their  places  established  government  dispensaries,  where 
pure  liquor  would  be  sold.  This  would  abolish  the  liquor  fra- 
ternity as  a  money-making  and  government-corrupting  influence, 
abolish  the  treating  habit  and  yet  recognize  the  great  public  de- 
mand for  liquors  and  the  personal  liberty  sentiment,  which  is 
now  haniessed  by  organized  greed  to  debauch  the  nation.  A 
very  great  temperance  revolution  could  no  doubt  be  effected  by 
simply  abolishing  the  element  of  private  profits  from  the  liquor 
traffic. 

Let  us  take  another  phase  of  the  immoral  influence  of  the 
saloon,  and  we  shall  And  that  in  all  its  parts  it  may  be  traced  in 
some  form  to  the  wage  question,  to  poverty,  that  leads  to  ignor- 
ance, to  poor  homes,  to  want  of  hope,  to  overwork  and  to  weak- 
ened nerves ;  these  on  the  side  of  the  drinkers  create  a  demand 
for  saloons.  The  desperate  struggle  for  existence  creates  a  large 
body  of  men  willing  to  enter  the  business,  the  peculiar  profits  of 
which  intensify  this  tendency ;  and  it  is  through  the  very  large 
financial  returns  alone  that  they  are  tempted  to  break  every  law 
of  restriction  that  has  ever  been  made  upon  them,  to  bribe  the 
police  power  to  overlook  their  shortcomings,  and  to  defy  legisla- 
tion and  public  sentiment.  They  contribute  heavily  to  the  politi- 
cal exchequers,  making  both  great  parties  dependent  upon  their 
goodwill.  It  can  be  readily  seen  how  fundamental  a  blow  for 
moral  progress  it  will  be  when  the  nation  assumes  the  monopoly 
of  the  liquor  traflic,  and  substitutes  dispensaries  according  to  the 
people's  need  for  the  present  demoralizing  institutions. 

The  vice  of  gambling  is  more  closely  related  to  the  reckless 
commercial  spirit  than  any  of  the  other  vices;  it  is  a  direct 
attempt  to  gain  something  for  nothing,  without  the  plausible  ex- 
cuse of  doing  a  public  service.  Most  commercial  transactions 
carry  something  of  this  spirit.  Barring  the  speculative  ones, 
they  do  circle  round  a  nominal  service,  and  perform  useful  social 
functions ;  the  hope  of  gain  is,  however,  most  largely  the  motive. 
In  gambling,  as  in  speculation,  this  hope  of  gain  stands  out  in  its 
naked  strength  —  it  ignores  the  public  altogether. 

Every  step  to  guarantee  financial  security  to  each  citizen,  and 
to  necessitate  honest  labor  for  every  dollar  that  is  possessed,  will 
tend  to  undermine  the  very  basis  of  the  gambling  idea ;  and  with 
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every  rise  of  the  social  spirit  in  the  people,  there  will  be  added 
power  to  regulate  or  suppress  the  elements  still  remaining  of  vice 
and  crime. 

Concerning  the  social  evil,  it  is  the  unanimous  verdict  of  all 
sociological  investigators  that,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  it  is 
low  wages,  with  their  consequent  bad  home  influences,  with  the 
ignorance  and  depravity  that  naturally  accompany  this  condition, 
together  with  a  direct  pressure  for  immediate  dollars  and  cents, 
that  forces  the  great  army  of  unfortunates  into  this  social  con- 
dition. In  practical  police  matters,  each  of  these  vices  supports 
the  other;  neither  of  them  is  known  to  flourish  very  strongly 
alone.  With  the  suppression  of  the  gambling  spirit;  with  the 
practical  abolition  of  the  saloon  power  through  government  dis- 
pensaries ;  with  the  guaranty  of  a  respectable  living  to  every 
woman  who  would  work,  the  social  evil  may  be  considered  as 
practically  settled,  so  far  as  police  regulations  are  concerned. 
The  rest  will  be  left  for  the  development  of  ethics  in  general. 

In  short,  the  whole  problem  of  crime,  as  to-day  expressed  in 
society,  is  summed  up  in  the  problem  of  poverty;  we  have 
churches  enough,  schools  enough,  moral  sentiment  enough,  to 
regenerate  the  world  in  a  decade,  were  it  not  for  the  awful  pres- 
sure brought  to  bear  on  nine  tenths  of  the  human  race,  which  all 
but  forces  them  to  be  vicious.  It  is  not  to  a  law  and  order 
league  that  we  must  look  for  future  progress ;  it  is  to  the  orderly 
unfoldment  of  the  labor  problem,  in  its  broadest,  deepest  mani- 
festations. The  boy  who  is  raised  in  a  pleasant  home,  given  a 
good  education  in  the  public  schools,  taught  a  trade  that  guaran- 
tees him  a  livelihood,  made  to  feel  that  society  is  his  friend  — 
that  he  is  a  part  of  it — and  guaranteed  an  opportunity  to  employ 
his  talents  in  useful  service  to  societ}',  —  such  a  man  cannot, 
under  any  reasonable  circumstances,  become  a  criminal.  All  the 
goodwill  of  society,  all  the  emoluments  of  labor,  all  the  hope  of 
promotion,  lead  him  to  respect  the  ethical  code,  and  to  feel  bound 
to  sustain  it  in  the  social  order. 

In  the  development  of  constitutional  methods  it  has  been  the 
policy  to  make  provision  for  embodying  the  changes  in  public 
sentiment  in  an  orderly  manner  without  loss  of  life  or  property. 
Thus  the  United  States  government  through  its  free  ballot,  its 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  press,  intended  that  the  way  should 
be  opened  for  the  free  expression  of  the  will  of  the  people  and 
that  thus  the  laws  of  any  given  period  could  express  the  moral 
sentiment  of  that  time.  A  striking  bit  of  history  is  now  being 
made  in  the  Southern  States,  that  well  illustrates  how  the  power 
of  wealth  as  crystallized  into  politcal  influence  overrides  popular 
government,  and  practically  subverts  the  constitution.  It  is  a 
matter  that  is  not  denied  by  any  serious-minded,  inquiring  man, 
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that  throughout  many  of  the  Southern  States  the  votes  of  honest 
white  clftizens  are  counted  out  by  the  thousands,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  moneyed  element,  who  oppose  the  reforms  that 
these  votes  would  inaugurate.  I  refer  to  the  political  movement 
growing  out  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance.  The  farmer  and  labor  ele- 
ment in  the  South  have  raised  their  protest  against  the  present 
political  conditions,  have  embodied  them  in  a  platform,  and,  in  a 
perfectly  straightforward  and  constitutional  way,  have  proceeded 
to  enact  them  into  laws.  By  common  consent  of  all  classes  the 
negro  vote  does  not  count ;  and  yet  through  the  control  of  the 
election  oflicers,  the  ballot  boxes  are  stuffed  most  recklessly,  and 
overwhelming  majorities  are  piled  up  in  the  districts  fully  under 
control  of  the  dominant  party,  that  make  any  attempt  at 
straightforward  election  reforms  altogether  out  of  the  question. 
There  is  scarcely  a  doubt  that  the  state  of  Alabama,  and  possibly 
Georgia,  would  have  been  revolutionized  politically  if  constitu- 
tional methods  of  counting  votes  were  adhered  to. 

In  a  state  like  Louisiana,  where  the  new  political  movement 
was  very  young  and  they  did  not  claim  that  they  had  a  majority, 
there  was  the  grossest  attempt  to  suppress  the  vote  altogether. 
A  citizen  of  unquestioned  integrity  gave  me  some  few  instances 
of  the  procedure  in  central  Louisiana.  The  little  town  of  Chen- 
ey ville  has  eighty  white  voters  under  census :  only  about  half  of 
them  came  to  the  polls  at  the  last  election ;  one  negro  voted  (in 
that  region  the  negroes  have  learned  better  than  to  vote).  The 
commissioners  were  all  drunk ;  and  they  returned  a  statement  of 
four  hundred  sixteen  votes  almost  solid  for  the  dominant  party. 
The  thing  that  occurred  was  this :  they  had  the  registration  of 
the  negro  population  —  only  one  of  whom  voted ;  for  the  re- 
maining names  they  put  in  ballots  of  their  own  liking  and  counted 
up  a  majority  for  the  dominant  party. 

In  the  congressional  district  in  which  this  point  is  located, 
there  are  twelve  parishes  (or  counties) :  in  seven  of  these  the 
new  party  succeeded  in  getting  ©ne  member  of  the  election  com- 
mission. In  those  parishes  (counties)  where  the  vote  could  be 
watched  they  carried  six  out  of  the  seven,  and  lacked  but  thirty- 
five  votes  in  the  seventh.  In  the  five  parishes  where  they  had  no 
representative  to  watch  the  count,  throi^h  the  unique  counting 
machine,  the  majority  was  piled  up  seven  thousand  against  them 
for  the  whole  district.  Some  districts  having  only  forty  to  fifty 
white  voters,  with  no  negroes  voting  at  all,  gave  majorities  of 
from  four  to  five  hundred  for  the  dominant  party  with  varying 
details.  This  thing  is  carried  on  wherever  they  have  the  power, 
and  it  came  near  leading  to  civil  war  in  the  state  of  Alabama, 
where  the  contest  is  yet  being  waged. 

The  simple  illustration  I  wish  to  make  from  this  is,  that  the 
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terms  "revolutionist,"  "overthrow  of  our  constitution"  and  all 
such  pet  names  that  the  capitalistic  class  love  to  hurl  at  labor 
reformers,  may  justly  be  applied  to  these  moneyed  interests  that 
to-day  control  the  dominant  political  parties.  It  is  revolution 
pure  and  simple  to  subvert  the  constitution,  and  refuse  to  allow 
the  free  American  white  citizens  to  embody  their  theories  into 
laws.  This  is  a  bit  of  anarchy  of  the  upper  classes  of  to-day ;  it 
has,  however,  a  very  interesting  history,  which  leads  to  the  part 
that  greed  has  played  in  the  government  of  these  same  regions 
in  the  past. 

Beginning  with  the  reconstruction  period  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  with  the  enfranchisement  of  the  negro  and  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  the  Southern  soldier,  there  was  opened  a  peculiar  oppor- 
tunity for  Yankee  genius.  The  wandering  gentleman  of  the 
North,  finding  a  newly  freed  race  of  blacks  looking  for  leader- 
ship, willing  to  follow  like  a  blind  puppy  anything  that  was 
named  Yankee  or  Republican,  eagerly  accepted  the  position  of 
leader,  and  proceeded  to  despoil  the  Southern  States.  There 
was  inaugurated  a  regime  of  reckless  expenditure  and  public 
plunder,  unequalled  in  the  annals  of  anything  claiming  to  be  a 
civilized  government.  The  negro  was  on  top;  he  would  not 
consider  any  suggestion  that  came  from  his  old  master ;  he  and 
his  foreign  interloper  were  to  run  things  all  themselves.  The 
■  states  were  loaded  with  debts ;  taxes  rose  to  the  point  of  practical 
confiscation ;  political  jobs  that  would  shame  even  modern  Tam- 
many were  the  order  of  the  day,  and  the  civilized  white  people 
of  the  region,  crushed  and  demoralized  by  their  late  defeat, 
could  do  nothing  to  help  themselves. 

Let  us  illustrate  again  from  the  state  of  Louisiana :  the  first 
governor  after  the  war  was  a  Northern  adventurer  from  Baton 
Rouge,  who  was  representing  some  Northern  interest  in  the 
South ;  he  had  his  way  paid  to  the  constitutional  convention  by 
his  negro  constituents,  and  there  assumed  the  roh  of  leadership ; 
he  was  elected  governor  of  the  state,  and  ran  his  course  of  riotous 
swindling  and  political  jobbery.  Affairs  were  carried  on  so 
outrageously  that  Congress  was  asked  to  send  a  commission  to 
investigate  the  state  government.  When  the  governor  was  on 
the  witness  stand  one  of  the  commissioners  asked  him  how  much 
he  had  made  the  first  year  of  his  governorship :  he  said  he  did 
not  know;  to  all  their  questioning  he  replied  that  he  did  not 
know ;  finally  a  commissioner  asked  him,  "  Did  you  make  ten 
thousand  dollars?" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  was  the  reply,  "  more  than  that." 

A  second  commissioner  asked,  "Did  you  make  as  much  as 
thirty  thousand  dollars?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  more  than  that  I " 
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A  third  commissioner  inquired,  <'  Well,  did  you  make  as  much 
as  fifty  thousand  dollars  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  a  d —  sight  more  than  that,"  was  the  reply. 

One  incident  of  how  the  money  found  its  way  from  the  public 
treasury  into  the  pockets  of  those  who  made  politics  a  business, 
is  illustrated  in  the  public  printing :  the  usual  expenditure  for 
public  printing  is  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year;  the  "carpet  bag" 
administration  made  it  five  hundred  thousand. 

Again,  they  took  a  mania  for  internal  improvements:  they 
granted  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  mile  to  themselves  to  im- 
prove navigable  streams  :  a  certain  bayou,  consisting  of  a  series 
of  lakes  linked  by  marsh  land,  was  attacked  by  the  internal 
improvement  commission,  a  few  pine  trees  were  cut  down,  a  raft 
was  builded,  the  mud  stirred  a  little,  and  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  were  drawn  from  the  state  treasury  for  ten  miles  of  the 
stream  touched  up,  without  one  particle  of  beneBt  to  the  com- 
mercial navigation. 

These  are  but  incidents ;  the  whole  South  was  pilfered  and 
plundered  in  this  fashion  by  the  negro  dominants,  led  by  the 
virtuous  puritan  from  the  North,  with  his  commercial  genius. 

The  state  of  mind  of  the  Southerners  can  be  better  imagined 
than  expressed ;  it  took  them  a  few  years  to  recover  from  the- 
shock  and  drain  of  the  war,  but  when  they  had  once  collected 
themselves,  with  all  the  intensity  of  the  Southern  passion,  they 
determined  that  the  regime  must  cease.  The  overthrow  was 
effected  in  dilBEerent  localities  with  varying  incidents  and  phases 
of  struggle;  but  the  Northern  interlopers  had  looked  for  this 
reaction,  and  in  a  measure  prepared  for  it.  In  the  state  of 
Louisiana,  for  instance,  they  had  embodied  into  their  constitution 
a  peculiar  election  machinery,  that  left  the  counting  of  votes  to 
men  appointed  by  the  state  governor.  The  governor  appointed 
one  of  each  commission  of  election  returns ;  the  police  jury 
(county  commissioners),  who  were  themselves  appointed  by  the 
governor,  appointed  the  second  member,  and  the  third  member 
was  appointed  by  local  parish  ofiicers ;  in  any  parish  where  the 
county  officers  belonged  to  the  same  party  as  the  state  officers, 
they  had  full  swing  at  the  election  returns.  It  can  readily  be 
seen  how  convenient  a  piece  of  machinery  this  is  to  sustain  the 
party  in  power ;  it  took  heroic  measures  to  break  it. 

In  one  of  the  central  parishes  of  Louisiana,  where  taxes  had 
risen  to  be  more  than  legitimate  interest  on  a  fair  valuation  of 
the  property,  a  league  of  the  citizens  was  made  by  which  almost  # 

every  property  holder  in  the  parish  agreed  to  refuse  to  pay  his  ^ 

taxes ;  in  a  few  months,  nine  tenths  of  the  property  in  the  parish 
was  advertised  for  sale  on  the  tax  lists.  This  brought  the 
antagonism  of  the  people  to  a  focus ;  they  loaded  their  guns,  and 
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sent  a  committee  to  the  court  house  to  wait  upon  the  reigning 
authorities,  and  invite  them  to  go  North  on  a  health  excursion, 
which  they  did,  being  discreet  men.  The  example  so  successful 
in  this  instance  soon  spread  throughout  the  state,  and  to  other 
states.  In  tlie  reorganization  the  centre  aimed  at  was  the  con- 
trol of  the  counting  machinery,  and  by  actual  force  and  by 
shrewd  manipulation,  they  introduced  the  system  of  either  stop- 
ping the  negro  vote  or  of  counting  it  out  if  cast ;  the  state  gov- 
ernment at  the  capitol  was  finally  dispossessed  by  force,  and  the 
new  regime  of  government  of  the  South  by  Southern  people  was 
introduced. 

With  the  terrible  dread  of  negro  domination,  which  had  been 
burned  into  the  community  in  these  few  awful  years,  it  was  but 
natural  that  they  should  at  once  make  a  great  friend  of  that 
peculiar  piece  of  election  machinery  that  was  instituted  to  keep 
them  down  ;  it  was  made  to  favor  the  party  in  power,  and  they, 
being  now  the  party  in  power,  did  not  object  to  it  as  before. 
This  is  the  election  machinery  that  has  been  in  vogue  ever  since. 
Commonly  this  overrunning  of  constitutional  methods  is  looked 
upon  as  the  outgrowth  of  race  prejudice  —  this  is  not  so  in  itself; 
the  race  prejudice  grew  out  of  the  basis  of  Northern  greed,  lead- 
ing a  black  horde  of  practical  savages  into  the  halls  of  civilized 
legislation,  and  using  them  to  trample  on  every  right  of  the 
citizen  whom  they  ruled.  The  terrible  dread  of  negro  domina- 
tion is  indirectly  the  result  of  Northern  greed. 

There  is  scarcely  a  situation  that  would  illustrate  more  clearly 
the  fact  that  political  government,  as  now  constituted,  is  simply 
the  dominance  of  the  strong,  and  force  is  its  basis ;  and  the  only 
real  hope  for  Jt  future  just  democracy  lies  in  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity to  the  common  people,  that  will  give  to  each  citizen  his 
own  proportion  of  financial  power,  of  social  force.  This  can 
never  come  until  he  is  no  longer  dependent  on  a  corporation  or 
some  more  fortunate  citizen  for  a  wage,  nor  begging  the  right  to 
use  his  mother  earth. 

Political  changes,  as  such,  until  they  reach  the  economic  basis 
of  society,  cannot  cure  the  evil  that  is  afiHicting  the  South ;  the 
reconstruction  government  trampled  under  foot  the  rights  of  the 
Southern  citizens ;  the  retaking  of  their  own  government  by  the 
people  of  the  South  instituted  a  revolutionary  movement,  which 
likewise  overste])ped  all  bounds.  It  is  possible,  though  scarcely 
probable,  that  the  ))resent  progressive  movement  in  the  South 
may  be  compelled  to  take  like  heroic  measures;  the  Southern 
people  are  just  now  rallying  with  great  enthusiasm  to  effect  the 
desired  change  within  constitutional  limits.  But  suppose  they 
get  into  otfice  and  change  the  form  of  state  machinery, — the 
great  fundamental  cause  of  this  situation  to-day  is  the  gross 
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inequality  of  wealth  and  privilege  among  the  people,  which  leads 
the  wealthy  classes  to  fight  for  their  old  privileges  against  every 
movement  of  progress  and  ethics  in  the  heart  of  humanity, — 
nothing  but  economic  reform  can  make  a  fundamental  and  lasting 
improvement. 

It  is  a  common  mistake  to  think  that  the  "carpet  bag"  govern- 
ment and  Tammany  Hall  are  glaring  exceptions  to  the  usual  way 
of  doing  things ;  the  fact  is  that  these  two  inst:lnces  have  in  a 
little  more  open  manner  overstepped  the  bounds,  and  revealed 
their  wickedness  to  the  world.  In  a  less  degree  the  same  form 
of  corruption  permeates  and  has  permeated  all  civilization ;  it  is 
the  strife  for  privilege,  for  the  power  of  wealth. 

Another  illustration  from  the  state  of  Louisiana  is  interesting. 
When  the  marsh  lands  of  the  southern  coast  were  put  on  the 
market  for  twelve  and  one  half  cents  per  acre,  a  commission  was 
sent  out  to  locate  them ;  an  enterprising  speculator  made  friends 
of  this  commission,  went  with  them  on  their  tour  of  investigation, 
wined  them  and  dined  them,  and  when  he  had  them  champagned 
up  to  the  proper  pitch  he  secured  from  them  a  title  deed  to  three 
million  acres  of  agricultural  sugar  land,  which  he  had  them 
classify  as  "marsh  land."  Whether  he  tickled  their  itching 
palms  to  help  this  movement  through,  is  left  purely  to  our  con- 
jecture ;  but  he  has  since  sold  his  three  million  acres  of  land  to 
an  English  syndicate  for  ten  dollars  per  acre,  and  now  ppses  as 
one  of  the  substantial  citizens,  whose  virtuous  industry  has 
accumulated  him  a  fortune.  He  cannot  understand  why  the 
improvident  poor  should  be  clamoring  for  social  and  economic 
reforms ;  he  thinks  America  provides  abundant  scope  for  every 
genius  to  be  rewarded. 

Another  very  common  crime  of  the  wealthy  classes  is  that  of 
perjury  regarding  the  assessable  value  of  their  property.  William 
T.  Stead  has  shown  us  how  the  substantial  citizens  of  Chicago 
have  their  properties,  valued  at  millions  of  dollars,  assessed  way 
down  in  the  thousands,  and  the  best  citizens  of  the  community 
do  not  call  them  criminals.  It  is  the  same  in  the  South ;  rich 
planters  whose  estates  yield  a  net  income  of  $50,000  per  year 
take  an  oath  that  such  an  estate  is  worth  only  $50,000 ;  and  yet 
they  pass  around  the  hat  in  their  churches,  and  pose  as  Christian 
pillars  in  society. 

Volumes  could  be  written  and  have  been  written  upon  the 
details  of  this  subject,  but  the  purpose  of  this  article  is  only  to 
touch  here  and  there  a  few  salient  points,  and  to  refer  to  well 
known  examples,  simply  as  illustrations  of  the  fact  that  wealth  is 
power,  and  concentrated  power  has  always  tended  to  encroach- 
ment. 

Practically,  then,  what  is  to  be  done?     Of   course  we   must 
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take  every  means  to  strengthen  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  con- 
stitutional methods  and  the  enforcement  of  existing  laws;  but 
this  is  not  the  highest  nor  deepest  thing  needed  in  the  treatment 
of  crime  and  of  law.  To  attempt  to  brace  our  feeble  statutes 
against  the  irrepressible  tidal  wave  of  power,  as  embodied  in  the 
corporate  wealth  of  our  time,  is  utterly  hopeless.  The  start 
must  be  made  by  weakening  the  power  that  is  now  assaulting  us. 
It  is  the  uimamable  prolits  of  monopoly  that  make  it  possible  for 
the  few  to  override  the  rights  of  the  many ;  and  the  storm 
centre  of  our  civilization  is  not  around  the  conventional  Bowery 
crimes,  but  is  around  the  gilded  wrongs  of  the  so-called  better 
classes. 

The  intense  life  of  our  civilization  is  fast  bringing  its  ideals  to 
a  crisis ;  either  the  ethical  life  of  the  people  must  triumph  in  a 
grand  enthusiasm  for  humanity,  which  will  sweep  away  the 
power  of  plutocracy  and  its  established  privileges,  or  the  corpo- 
rate wealth  of  the  world,  federated  into  national  and  inter- 
national trusts,  will  control  all  the  land  and  the  machinery  of 
civilization,  and  the  millions  will  be  but  wage  slaves,  dependent 
for  an  opportunity  to  work  —  and  hence  to  breathe  —  on  the 
mere  whim  of  the  employer  class.  One  of  these  alternatives  is 
inevitable,  unless  some  miracle  changes  the  whole  trend  of  the 
evolution  of  present-day  society.  This  is  not  the  calm  world  of 
a  century  ago  ;  life  to-day  is  a  struggle  —  a  keen,  intense,  bitter 
struggle,  and  the  forces  and  tendencies  that  are  both  building 
and  destroying  our  civilization,  are  moving  with  the  rapidity  of 
our  own  electric  and  steam  appliances.  To  those  who  believe  in 
the  ultimate  triumj)h  of  good,  who  believe  that  the  eternal  God 
is  back  of  all  forward  movements  of  societv,  there  can  be  but  one 
possible  outcome:  the  people  will  triumph;  tyranny  will  fall, 
and  an  era  of  fraternity  and  justice  will  be  established  in  con- 
stitutional order.  The  nobility  of  labor,  and  the  meanness  and 
degradation  of  living  without  labor,  will  be  wrought  into  the 
public  ideal ;  society  will  have  a  conscience,  and  this  conscience 
will  express  itself  in  law  that  will  be  enforced.  The  enforcement 
of  law  can  only  be  realized  in  the  realization  of  an  aggressive 
public  conscience.  The  present  social  movement  is  an  expres- 
sion of  this  unfolding  public  conscience. 


PAST  AND  FUTURE. 


BT    ANNIE    L.   DIGGS. 


WAR. 


Dread  enginery  of  war  —  vast  bulk 

Of  horrid  things  made  to  kill,  to  mutilate, 

To  torture  flesh  with  fierce,  burning  pain. 

And  with  pain  sharper  still  to  wring  the  hearts  of  women 

Who  bear  sweet  babes,  a  target  for  the  hissing  shell. 

Beneath  the  capitol  dome  where  sit  the  men 
Entrusted  with  the  weal  of  great  Columbia, 
Vast  plans  have  grown,  to  upbuild  despotism  — 
To  build  huge  battle  ships; 
To  make  deadly  missiles*;  to  endow  schools 
To  teach  men  how  to  kill  their  brother  men; 
All  ways  and  means  to  swell  the  warrior  host; 
And  treasure,  taxed  from  labor,  poured  forth 
For  this  death  work,  in  such  vast  sums 
As  never  saw  this  fierce  old  world  before. 

Moved  by  the  ghoul  of  greed. 

Impelled  by  monstrous  love  of  power. 

The  evil  work  goes  on,  unheeded 

By  the  busy,  burdened,  unsuspecting  world; 

While  over  all,  to  please  the  childish  mind. 

Is  shed  the  glare  of  tinsel,  and  of  revelry. 

Of  fawning  entertainment  of  foreign  potentates, 

With  lavish  cost  such 

As  never  saw  this  gorged  old  world  before. 

Old  Hampton's  waters  shall  be  stirred  by  battle  ships'  parade. 

Reviewed  by  men  whom  circumstance  and  ballot 

Have  given  princely  place ;  unseen  by  men 

Who  dug  the  ore  and  fashioned  armor  pLate. 

For  labor,  which  creates  and  moves  it  all. 

Can  spare  no  holiday  to  see  such  show 

As  Hampton's  glorious  waters  never  saw  before. 

High  on  the  dome  which  crowns  the  place 

Whence  all  this  homage  to  the  war  god  springs, 

A  goddess  stands;   down-looking  on  a  wild  and  stormy  fourth  of 

March, 
Beheld  a  potentate  (miscalled  a  ^^  servant"  of  the  sovereign  people), 
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Attended  by  long  lines  of  men  accoutred  inj^abiliments  of  war — 

Dread  menace  of  a  coming  reign  of  bayonets, 

With  more  of  military  pomp 

Than  ever  waited  on  a  civic  show  in  this  old  world  before. 

Under  the  shadow  of  the  dome,  that  stormy  fourth  of  March, 

There  stood  a  man,  just  stepped  full-fed  from  lunch  of  luxury. 

Who  launched  this  wisdom  forth:  **Lack  of  economy  and  frugality 

Are  sapping  strength  and  sturdiness  from  the  nation." 

Pitiful  GodI  under  the  shadow  of  this  dome 

Were  sixteen  thousand  of  Thy  human  images  —  the  city's  poor,' 

Whose  gnawing  stomachs  seldom  fill  on  even  frugal  fare. 

While  bayonets  glistened,  soldiers  tramped, 

Kich  men  feasted,  poor  men  fasted. 

As  in  all  Columbia  never  feasted  or  fasted  they  before. 

PEACE. 

Ground  arms!    Ground  arms  I 

Across  the  bounding  sea 

A  woman's  book  makes  call,  "  Ground  Arms  I  " 

Across  the  billowy  blue,  swifter  than  cable  message, 

Flows  the  thought  wave  from  countless  souls 

Respondent  to  her  call. 

The  great  Columbian  Fair,  building  better  than  men  know. 
Shall  pay  for  all  its  vanities,  its  shams,  its  frauds,  in  coin 
Stamped  for  peace,  an  issue  of  the  council  of  that  great  occasion. 

A  woman,  great  among  the  greatest  —  Clara  Barton, 
Long  has  held  aloft  a  great  Bed  Cross.    She  lives. 
Thinks  and  acts  anear  the  dome  beneath  which 
Men  provide  for  slaughter  schools.    Of  late 
A  great  beneficence  hath  answered  het  dear  life's  desire. 
And  there  shall  be  a  Home  for  Peace  —  a  charm^  place 
From  whence  shall  radiate  an  all-pervading  light. 
And  from  its  beams  all  hideous  shapes  of  things 
For  making  ghastly,  gaping  wounds  shall  slink  away. 

Aye,  do  thy  worst,  foul,  murderous  demon,  miscalled 

Glorious  War.    Thy  day  is  drawing  to  a  close. 

Now,  even  at  thy  seeming  hour  of  conquest, 

Thou  art  stripped  of  all  thy  glory  —  art  seen 

In  all  thy  nakedness  of  braggart,  coward,  murderer; 

As  much  a  murderer  when  slaughtering  thousands  with  shot  and 

shell. 
As  when  slaying  singly. 

Hark  I  hark  I  the  song  that  the  angels  sung: 

Peace  on  earth,  goodwill  to  men. 

The  long,  long  dream  is  coming  true. 

Not  "  Arms  and  the  man,"  but  "  Tools  and  the  man," 

Is  being  said  as  was  never  said 

In  this  grand  old  world  before. 


BEYOND  THE  SHADOWS. 


With  Notes  by  Josiam  Allen's  Wife  and  Josiah. 


BY   MARIETTA   HOLLEY, 


"  Unto  whom  a  messenger  was  sent.** 

"  There  is  a  God  in  heaven  that  revealeth  secrets,  and  He  that  rerealeth  secrets 
maketh  known  to  thee  what  shall  come  to  pass.** 

A  Methodist  lady,  widely  known  for  her  sweet  Christian  life 
and  almost  boundless  charities,  told  me  the  following  incident. 

This  lady  was  the  daughter  of  a  woman  so  beloved  and  revered 
for  her  saintly  life  and  her  contributions  to  the  cause  of  personal 
holiness,  that  upon  her  death  many  funeral  sermons  were  preached 
by  the  most  eminent  divines  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 
This  sweet  mother  had  been  dead  many  years,  and  the  father 
was  an  inmate  of  my  friend's  dwelling  in  a  large  Eastern  city, 
but  he  was  always  mourning  for  the  dear  wife  gone  before. 
This  lady,  whom  we  will  call  Mrs.  K.,  was  on  the  eve  of  a 
journey  to  Europe.  The  evening  before  she  sailed  she  sat  in 
her  beautiful  music  room,  playing  the  organ  and  singing  the  dear 
old  hymns  which  the  sainted  wife  and  mother  had  so  loved ;  and 
as  her  father  listened  he  spoke  of  the  dear  departed  wife  with 
the  tears  running  down  his  cheeks.  The  next  morning  she  sailed 
with  her  son  and  daughter,  leaving  her  father  in  his  usual  health. 

Weeks  and  months  rolled  away,  and  Mrs.  K.  was  in  Italy. 
One  evening  she  came  into  her  hotel  very  weary  from  a  long 
day's  sight-seeing,  and  retired  early  to  rest.  Falling  asleep 
almost  at  once,  she  dreamed  that  her  father  and  mother  had  met. 
So  vivid  was  this  impression  that  her  soul  was  thrilled  with  the 
sudden,  divine  rapture  that  filled  the  hearts  of  these  two  lovers, 
sundered  so  long,  but  now  met  in  an  eternal  union.  Her  whole 
being  was  flooded  with  the  glowing  gratitude  and  love  that 
thrilled  the  newly  met  pair  —  the  joy  of  the  mother^  who  had 
waited  so  long  for.  the  coming  of  her  dear  one,  the  father's  rap- 
ture to  find  his  lost  attain  in  the  Paradise  of  God.  This  rapture, 
this  overmastering  tide  of  feeling,  so  overwhelmed  Mrs.  K.  that 
it  woke  her,  and  she  rose  from  her  bed  and  walked  up  and  down 
her  room ;  as  she  did  so  she  said,  "  I  can't  sleep  again  to-night,'* 
and  glancing  at  the  clock  saw  that  it  was  only  eleven.  And  for 
hours  she  walked  up  and  down  her  room  too  excited  and  agitated 
to  sleep. 
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The  next  morning  she  wrote  to  her  sister,  relating  her  dream, 
telling  her  the  hour  she  dreamed  it,  and  ending  with  the  request 
that  she  would  write  to  her  at  once  and  tell  her  how  her  father  was. 

This  sister  had  long  before  lost  an  only  daughter  under  cir- 
cumstances that  made  her  loss  peculiarly  hard  to  bear,  and  she 
had  turned  her  back  on  her  religion  and  her  God.  She  felt  as  if 
there  was  no  God,  that  the  future  was  a  dark  void  full  of  shad- 
owy shapes  of  blackness  and  unreality  —  tliat  there  was  no  God, 
no  heaven,  no  hope.  Or  if  there  was  a  God,  she  could  not  love 
Him — He  had  made  her  suffer  so.  If  there  was  an  Eternal 
Ruler,  He  was  a  great,  powerful  Force  that  cared  nothing  for 
human  hearts  or  their  anguish ;  the  aching-souled  children  of 
humanity  below  were  as  blind  men  walking  to  an  unknown  fate, 
with  no  one  to  pity  or  care  for  them — no  one  to  notice  their 
efforts  to  do  right,  no  one  to  care  for  their  mortal  anguish,  no 
one  to  note  when  one,  too  weary,  fell  out  of  the  ranks  as  they 
toiled  on  towards  the  blackness  of  the  grave. 

To  this  sister,  sitting  in  the  shadow  of  her  great  loss,  in  the 
deeper  shadow  of  her  soul's  despair,  came  this  letter.  It  flashed 
into  the  darkness  of  her  life  like  living  sun-rays  lighting  up  a 
dark  world ;  if  He,  the  AU-Powerful  One,  could  care  enough  for 
human  love  and  human  losses  to  thus  bridge  over  the  distance, 
and  carry  to  the  bereaved  soul  of  the  child  afar  the  tidings  of 
her  father's  death  —  and  not  only  this,  to  break  the  news  thus 
tenderly  to  her,  not  telling  her  that  her  father  was  dead,  but 
gently,  sweetly,  as  some  tender  mother  might  break  sorrowful 
tidings  to  her  best  beloved,  thus  had  the  tidings  been  sent  to  her 
heart — "Her  father  and  mother  had  met." 

This  was  not  the  God  she  had  pictured  to  herself  in  the  gloom 
and  blackness  of  the  months  past.  This  was  not  the  great,  un- 
caring Force  that  moved  the  planets  and  swung  the  worlds  on 
their  terrible  rounds  through  dreadful  space.  No,  this  showed 
love  and  tender  thoughtfulness  and  unceasing  care.  "  Like  as  a 
father  pitieth  his  children "  —  this  old  text  came  to  her  full 
heart.  This  was  a  God  she  could  love,  could  trust.  Somehow, 
somewhere.  He  was  keeping  her  treasure  safe  for  her ;  for  some 
good  purpose  He  had  taken  her  from  the  evils  of  this  present 
time;  this  love  would  watch  over  them  both  —  would  in  His 
own  good  time  unite  them  again. 

She  took  the  letter  and  carried  it  to  her  sister's  home.  Mr. 
K.  read  it  and  said :  "  I  have  written  a  long  letter  to  my  son, 
telling  him  to  break  the  news  very  gently  to  his  mother.  I  did 
not  dare  to  alarm  her  by  a  telegram.  But,"  said  he,  "  since  God 
has  prepared  her,  I  think  I  will  send  a  message." 

The  letter  and  cable  dispatch  reached  Mrs.  E.  at  the  same 
time.     Her  father  had  died  at  just  the  moment  of  her  dream. 
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Allowing  for  the  difference  in  the  time  between  the  two  conn- 
tries,  it  was  just  the  hour  and  the  moment  that  her  father's  soul 
left  this  earth  Ufe.  Who  shall  dare  to  say  it  was  not  to  meet 
his  departed  one,  and  that  on  some  electric  wire  of  soul-com- 
munion, too  ethereal  for  our  full  comprehension,  the  news  was 
not  Hashed  down  from  paradise  to  the  loved  one  so  far  away? 

Sez  Josiah :  "  I'll  bet  that  tarven-keeper,  over  there  in  Italy, 
got  wind  on't  some  way  or  ruther,  and  kinder  hung  round  her 
door  and  whispered  it  in  through  the  keyhole :  '  Your  father  and 
mother  have  met.'  I'll  bet  a  cent  that  that  wuz  how  she  come 
to  dream  it." 

"  How  could  that  tarven-keeper  know  the  very  instant  it  took 
place?     It  would  take  weeks  for  a  letter  to  reach  him." 

"  Well,  couldn't  they  run  the  news  over  on  the  ocean  telegraph 
—  run  her  right  through  the  water?" 

"  Well,  that  would  take  hours  and  hours  for  the  message  to  be 
sent  and  delivered,  and  she  knew  it  on  the  very  instant.  No, 
Josiah  Allen,  this  news  come  through  deeper  depths  than  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  —  run  on  finer  wires  tlian  any  scientist  ever  yet 
discovered.  It  wuz  on  the  gold  wire  of  God's  love,  and  fiashed 
through  the  mysteries  of  the  unknown  sea  that  wraps  round  this 
mortal,  and  separates  it  from  the  immortal." 
.  "  Well,  if  that  is  so  why  can't  we  all  git  news  from  the  other 
world  ?  Why  can't  I  hear  from  Father  Allen  ?  Why  can't  I 
ask  mother  what  she  done  with  that  old  deed  I've  been  huntin' 
for  for  years  ?  What  benders  anybody  from  goin'  out- doors  and 
hollerin'  up,  and  talkin'  back  and  forth,  and  bein'  neighborly  and 
sociable  ?  " 

Sez  I ;  "I  spoze  you  might  set  down  under  a  telegraph  wire 
and  holler  for  hours  and  not  make  any  impression  at  the  other 
end  of  the  line ;  you  can't  talk  over  t'le  wires  unless  you  have 
connection  with 'era.  So  the  same  with  the  ocean  cable;  you 
could  jest  hang  onto  it  and  holler  and  not  make  any  commotion 
in  Europe.  You  have  got  to  have  connection  with  the  intelli- 
gence that  sends  the  thought  over  the  wires.  The  clogging 
power  of  the  senses  presses  against  these  fine  wires  of  communion 
and  shets  out  communication  time  and  agin.  Laws  we  know 
nothin'  of,  causes,  mebby,  we  can't  avoid,  hender  the  soul-mes- 
sacjes  from  goin'  straight  time  and  agin.  But  as  the  stumbling 
old  world  grows  wiser  and  more  knowledgeable  things  will  be 
found  out  that  we  don't  understand  now.  It  is  the  idea,  the 
invisible  soul  of  the  thought,  that  flashes  along  and  overcomes 
distance  and  space.  So  with  these  soul-messages  that  are 
flashed  along  from  one  soul  to  another  through  the  depths  of 
space  from  one  world  to  another." 
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^'  Stop,  Samantha ! "  sez  Josiah,  risin'  up  and  brandishin'  the 

Worldy  "  stop  right  where  you  be  —  that  sounds  like  the  dum 

spiritualist  t^.     I  can't  bear  that!     The  idee  of  talkin'  from 

one  world  to  another  sounds  profane  and  almost  blasphemous." 

"  What  do  you  pray  for  every  day,  Josiah  Allen  ?  Don't  you 
pray  that  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  may  descend  onto  you  out 
of  heaven  ?  Don't  you  pray  for  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  communion  of  saints?  And,"  sez  I,  "there  hain't  any 
saints  here  below,  Josiah  Allen." 

"  No,  indeed ! "  sez  he,  meanin'ly,  "  there  hain't  any  round 
here  —  no  she  ones,  anyway !  But  I  say  it  is  agin  law.  The 
hull  world  moves  right  on  held  up  by  law  and  order,  and  this  is 
agin  'em  both,  and  so  I  set  up  my  back  aginst  it  in  a  onmovable 
sotness." 

Sez  I,  very  cool,  cool  as  a  ice-suckle  almost:  "  Have  you  got  a 
list  about  you  in  your  vest  pocket  of  all  of  God's  laws  and  mys- 
teries from  beginning  to  end ?  You  talk  as  if  you  had;  and  I'd 
love  to  set  down  and  look  'era  over  while  my  dish-water  is  heatin'; 
this  list  that  you've  got  all  writ  out  may  probable  help  me." 

He  looked  kinder  sheepish,  and  sez  he :  «*  I  hain't  got  no  list ; 
who  do  you  spoze  could  make  out  any  such  dockument  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  "  sez  I,  coldly,  "  you  and  the  rest  of  the  dretful  smart 
folks  that  won't  believe  anything  you  can't  understand,  when  if 
you  or  they  knew  anything  you  must  know  that  ever  since  the 
world  begun,  new  truths,  new  laws,  are  constantly  bein'  onfolded 
to  reverent  souls,  fitted  to  receive  the  knowledge  that  the  gain- 
sayin'  world  wuz  too  dull  to  understand. 

"And  you  must  know  that  these  prophets  of  the  new  dispen- 
sations have  always  been  called  to  nort  by  unbelievers,  and 
prophetic  wisdom  and  martyrdom  have  always  walked  hand  in 
hand,  and  always  will  so  fur  as  I  know.  But  Galileo,  imprisoned 
for  onfoldin'  a  new  truth,  so  old  now  that  it  seems  as  if  it  had 
always  been  understood,  as  he  lifted  up  his  reverent  voice  out  of 
the  prison,  cried, « The  world  does  move ! '  So  did  Joan  de  Arc 
cry  out  of  the  flames  of  her  martyrdom,  '  I  did  hear  the  voices !' 
The  human,  the  physical,  in  her  got  skairt  and  denied,  but  at 
last  the  divine,  the  true,  spoke.  The  prison  or  the  flames  could 
not  imprison  or  burn  up  the  truth.  No,  that  is  free ;  that  has  an 
endless  life,  and  it  will  move  on.  New  discoveries,  grander  than 
the  world  has  seen,  will  dawn  upon  us. 

"  When  the  first  steamer  was  lanched  on  the  Hudson,  why,  if 
the  breath  of  its  detractors  could  all  have  been  gathered  together 
they  would  have  swept  it  back  into  Albany  and  nothingness 
again.  But  the  steamers  plough  our  seas,  their  steam  rises  into 
the  blue  sky  of  every  land  on  earth.  When  the  idee  wuz  first 
broached  of  talking  with  the  flaming  tongue  of  the  lightning. 
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it  wuz  denounced  as  Sigin  nater;  but  the  thoughts  of  the 
world  have  flashed  past  each  other  and  girdled  the  globe  with 
their  belts  of  knowledge.  Now  the  idee  of  air-ships  is  powed 
at ;  but  before  another  century  ends,  we  shall  look  up  and  see 
'em  floatin'  over  our  heads,  Josiah  Allen." 

''  I  guess  you  lay  out  that  we  shall  be  two  Methusalers,"  sez  he. 

But  I  kep  right  on,  and  didn't  mind  his  persecutin'  remarks : 
**  And  what  greater  wonders  are  yet  in  store  for  us?  You  don't 
know  nor  I  don't  know.  But  I  hain't  a  goin'  to  lift  up  my  puny 
hand  and  try  to  stop  the  south  wind  from  blowin'.  Neither  be 
I  goin'  to  lift  up  my  eyes  when  I  see  a  faint  light  flashin'  in  the 
heavens,  fur  off,  strange,  mysterious,  —  I  hain't  a  goin'  to  sity  it 
hain't  a  light,  because  my  poor  dim  eyes  are  dazzled  and  blinded, 
and  I  don't  understand  what  made  it." 

"  Why,  it  wuz  probable  Northern  Lights,"  sez  Josiah  —  "  most 
probable  it  wuz." 

I  looked  at  him  sadly ;  he  didn't  ketch  my  idee ;  but  I 
dropped  my  metafor  down  and  ketched  holt  of  hisen. 

"  Well,  what  makes  them,  Josiah  Allen  ?  You  know  so  much 
about  Nature's  onvaryin'  and  changeless  laws  —  tell  me  what 
the  Northern  Lights  be  ?  " 

"  Why,  they  are  —  they  are  jest  lights  in  the  north,  of  course 
—  that's  plain  enough." 

«  What  makes  'em  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  they're  made  by  lights,  Northern  Lights." 

"  I  do  feel  edified,"  sez  I,  "  and  set  up  by  knowin'  so  much ; 
you're  a  master  hand  to  explain  things,  Josiah  Allen.  You  have 
explained  this  idea  in  a  almost  lucid  way,"  sez  I ;  '^  you  nor  I 
nor  nobody  else  knows  what  them  flamin'  signals  stand  for ;  the 
law  that  controls  them,  if  such  there  be,  lays  fur  off  buried  in 
mystery.  Mebby  human  knowledge  will  lay  holt  of  it  sometime ; 
mebby  they  are  the  flashin'  signals  held  up  by  a  divine  hand  to 
lead  some  prophetic  soul  into  a  grander  light  than  the  world  has 
ever  seen  ;  I  don't  know  nor  you  don't  know  what  they  mean; 
but  what  good  would  it  do  for  me  or  for  you  to  say  that  we  had 
never  seen  the  fur-off,  mysterious  flamin'  of  them  strange 
lights  ?  " 

"  Why,  we  should  be  a  lyin',"  sez  Josiah,  a  breakin'  forth ;  "  it 
would  be  a  condem  lie  if  we  should  say  so." 

"  And  so  it  would  be  a  lie,"  sez  I,  solemnly,  "  if  we  should  say 
that,  while  we  .can't  explain  or  understand  it,  there  wuzn't  a  mes- 
sage sent  from  the  beautiful  eternal  meetin'-place  of  these  long- 
parted  lovers  to  cheer  the  heart  of  the  lonely  daughter  below." 

"  Oh,  shaw ! "  sez  Josiah,  "  Where's  my  bat  ?  I've  got  to  water 
the  steers.  There  hain't  no  use  of  argyin'  with  you  ;  you  don't 
seem  to  have  no  nack  in  givin'  up  when  you're  beat." 
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THE  AGE  OF  CONSENT:  A  SYMPOSIUM. 


A  Physician's  Standpoint,  by  R.  B.  Leach,  M.  D. 

From  the  physician's  standpoint  "the  age  of  consent"  is  a 
misnomer  —  a  paradox  and  a  proscription  on  nature  ;  for  nature 
has  but  one  age  of  consent  alike  in  males  as  in  females,  and  she 
has  fixed  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  for  the  consummation  of 
her  aims,  desires,  and  efforts  in  this  as  in  all  her  other  prognosti- 
cable  acts ;  and  the  fact  that  puny  man  in  the  mighty  conceit  of 
his  egoism  has  legally  prostituted  nature  is  but  to  be  expected  in 
his  dealings  with  virtue  as  with  other  questions  not  delegated  to 
the  federal  government  by  its  constitution. 

We  note,  therefore,  that  only  in  those  states  wherein  women 
have  equal  suffrage  with  man  is  virtue  at  a  premium  in  law,  and 
the  younger  female  an  equal  "  infant "  before  the  law  with  her 
brother.  The  age  of  consent  is  consequently  the  mightiest 
problem  of  this  epoch  of  American  history,  and  to  enfranchise 
women  and  put  our  little  girls  in  their  proper  light  before  the 
law,  the  mothers  of  the  nation  must  first  recogjiize  each  her  own 
duty  to  her  offspring^  and  hersdf  do  that  justice  to  the  child  she 
demands  at  the  Jiands  ofm,en,  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  woman- 
kind generally  feel  themselves  under  the  ban  of  "  taxation  with- 
out representation,"  and  are  continually  crying  aloud  for  suffrage 
for  their  class,  whilst  they  forget  or  neglect  (which  is  much 
more  culpable  than  acts  of  men)  the  rights  of  their  daughters  to 
know  themselves  as  their  mothers  know  them. 

Let  women,  then,  before  all  others  and  before  all  else,  recog- 
nize and  acquiesce  in  the  demonstration  of  nature's  "  stamp  act'* 
on  the  age  of  consent,  which  shcelucidates  at  what  is  known  as 
the  age  oi  puberty ;  for  this  alone  is  the  first  discovered  stage  of 
fructification  in  the  human  species;  and  any  law  in  any  state 
which  shall  legalize  an  act  conceding  or  presuming  female  pre- 
cocity before  this  exhibition  of  nature  is  truly  a  misnomer  and  a 
direct  thrust  at  the  mothers  and  mothers-to-be  of  our  people. 
The  age  of  consent  established  thus  by  nature  signalizes  that 
period  of  possibility  designed  by  an  all-wise  Master  Workman 
when  man  "  made  in  His  image  "  is  first  capable  of  reproducing 
his  kind ;  and  for  this  reason,  and  only  after  such  development 
can  man  justly  hold  responsible  the  male  or  female  for  his  or  her 
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sexual  instinots  or  acts,  and  until  then,  true  justice  as  well  as 
mercy  demands  ^<  egrucU  protection  of  the  laws  "  guaranteed  of 
our  constitution. 

As  it  has  been  my  unfortunate  privilege  to  know  much  of  the 
perverseness  and  foolishness  (misnamed  false  modesty)  of  our 
womankind,  I  especially  direct  these  thoughts  motherward,  and 
commend  them  to  their  individual  consideration ;  for  they  should 
certainly  so  profit  by  their  own  misfortunes  and  ill-health  (so 
common  amongst  the  mothers  of  this  day)  that  they  shall  never 
permit  themselves  to  be  '^accessories  before  the  fact"  to  the 
moral,  mental,  or  physical  destruction  of  their  little  girls,  which 
their  present  silence,  with  their  precoetanean  privileges,  does 
now  most  certainly  adjudge  them.  ' 

Remember,  therefore,  mother,  that  t?ie  chief  end  of  woman  is 
motherhood;  preach  this  and  practise  it,  but  enlighten  and 
counsel  your  daughter  long  before  its  appearance  of  that  provi- 
sion of  nature  which  is  heralded  by  a  sanguinolent  introduction, 
and  of  its  certainty  of  rhythmical  periodicity,  provided  a  state  of 
health  is  reached  and  maintained.  It  is  a  deplorable  fact  that 
the  majority  of  our  girls  know  practically  nothing  of  themselves 
or  of  nature^s  laws  relative  to  their  sexuality  till  after  its  asser- 
tion at  the  age  of  consent  —  puberty  —  long  before  which,  in 
many  instances,  their  innate  refinement  and  modesty  have  been 
assailed  by  vile,  vulgar,  and  untrue  statements  relative  to  this  act 
and  the  future  possibilities  of  womanhood  by  ignorant,  wicked, 
and  depraved  schoolmates ;  and  thus  many  of  our  little  girls  are 
forced  to  enter  womanhood  as  ignorant  of  its  wherefore  as  they 
entered  even  life  itself. 

Such  mock-modesty  of  mothers  has  destroyed  many  physically 
and  men  tally  perfect  girl  natures,  and  at  times  has  even  temporarily 
besmirched  the  fair  likeness  of  an  otherwise  lovely  mother  in  the 
loving  eyes  of  a  lovely  daughter.  I  hasten  to  explain.  I  knew 
such  a  mother.  Ignorance  in  her  child  was  innocence ;  the  little 
one's  schoolmates  depicted  a  woman  as  ''diseased"  who  but 
periodically  performed  her  natural  functions.  This  child  acci- 
dentally discovered  her  mother  "diseased,"  and  for  several 
days  could  hardly  be  prevailed  upon  to  exchange  common 
courtesies;  and  subsequently,  finding  herself  in  this  natural  "dis- 
eased" condition,  at  once  charged  her  mother  with  being  the 
author  of  her  misfortune,  and  before  explanations  could  be  made 
(now  too  late),  this  child- woman  ran  to  a  tub  of  cold  water  and 
jumped  in :  resulting  in  what  ?  —  only  a  shock  to  the  mother's 
mock-modesty,  but  years  of  physical  suffering  for  the  daughter. 

Mothers,  these  are  facts  but  too  common  and  suggestive  for 
further  elaboration,  but  facts,  nevertheless,  painfully  true,  for 
through  negligence  to  duty  you  are  forever  condenming  your 
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daughters  to  a  physical  death  second  only  to  that  moral  death 
legalized  by  the  age  of  consent  of  our  statutes. 

It  is  true  that  according  to  the  constitution  —  article  ziv., 
section  1  —  "  All  persons  born'  or  naturalized  in  the  United 
States  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States,"  and  that  "  No  state  shall  make  or  enforce  any 
law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  nor  shall  any  state  .  .  .  deny  to  any  person 
within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws ; "  yet  it  is 
likewise  true  that  "  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  states,  are 
reserved  to  the  states  respectively,  or  to  the  people ; "  *  and  upon 
such  provision  as  this  hinges  the  question  of  woman  suffrage  so 
ardently  sought  by  many  mothers  ;  whereas  the  probable  happi- 
ness of  your  little  daughter  for  her  whole  future  depends  upon 
the  fulfilment  of  your  simple  and  bounden  duty  at  or  before  the 
time  that  child  reaches  the  age  of  puberty  —  nature's  age  of 
consent. 

But,  mothers,  remember  that  equal  rights  and  suffrage  com- 
prehend equal  assumption  of  jury  and  war  duties  and  other 
police  regulations  of  the  government,  the  incumbency  of  which 
offices  would  be  almost  an  impossibility  of  fulfilment  by  women, 
yet  which  would  be  as  unjustly  prescribed  by  any  discrimination 
in  favor  of  women  with  suffrage  as  it  may  now  appear  without 
the  prerogatives  of  men  ;  therefore,  mothers,  accept  what  must 
appear  to  rude  man  the  most  seemly  —  do  your  whole  duty  first  to 
your  little  ones,  and  then  demand  of  man  the  completest  protec- 
tion in  lawful  safeguards,  though  you  demand  it  as  an  act  of 
Congress  or  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  if  you  please ;  re- 
membering the  while  that  nature's  age  of  consent  varies  t  in  dif- 
ferent girls  as  does  the  climacteric  t  in  woman,  and  that  it  depends 
much  upon  latitude  and  longitude  and  altitude,  in  conjunction 
with  family  idiosyncrasy  and  personal  temperament.  For  this 
reason  emphasize  this  great  fact  that  nature's  age  of  consent  is 
puhertij^  and  that  before  this  is  developed  all  females  should  be 
infants  before  the  law,  and  justly  so;  but  2kitQr puberty  all  females 
should  be  women  in  name  as  in  physical  fact,  and  then  and  only 
then,  justly  subject  to  the  penalties  of  social  and  legal  restric- 
tions. But  before  this  age  they  should  receive  the  coaching  of 
their  mothers  or  guardians  as  to  their  future  possibilities  and 
expectations,  and  until  then  they  are  entitled  to  all  those  en- 
vironments of  law  and  society  now  in  force  and  bearing  upon  this 
question. 

*  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Article  x. 

t  A  child  bom  at  New  Orleans  became  a  woman  at  twenty-«ight  days  (her  age  of 
puberty),  and  a  mother  at  eight  vears  of  age.    Authentic. 

}  One  of  my  patients  passed  through  her  climacteric  at  twenty-three  years  of  age. 
A  case  is  recorded  of  motherhood  as  mte  as  sixty-three  years.    Authentic. 
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When,  therefore,  this  shall  have  been  acknowledged  and  ac- 
complished by  the  mothers,  equality  in  property  rights  for 
females  and  males  will  follow  as  a  natural  sequence ;  the  age  of 
consent  will  be  relegated  to  its  natural  position  —  puberty; 
woman  will  acquire  her  rights,  and  man  be  none  the  loser ;  each 
sex  will  assume  its  prerogative,  and  each  perform  its  duty,  for 
then  we  shall  have  sons  of  women  whose  personal  expectations 
being  a  part  of  their  education,  they  are  themselves  perfect  in 
body  and  pure  in  mind  and  heart ;  and  as  ''  like  begets  like '' 
theirs  will  be  an  issue  inimitable. 

Admitting  that  from  the  physician's  standpoint  nature's  age  of 
consent  is  puberty,  the  legal  age  of  consent  should  harmonize  in 
male  and  in  female  at  that  age  when  each  is  lawfully  capable  of 
barter  and  sale  of  personal  and  real-property  rights  as  well  as  of 
virtue.  And  as  it  is  the  duty  of  the  mother  to  forecast  her 
daughter's  natural  expectations,  it  is  the  father's  to  indelibly  in- 
scribe on  his  son's  understanding  that  ^<  shotgun  prescriptions  " 
are  of  the  past,  that  surgery  and  serum  therapy  are  of  this  day, 
and  that  the  best  antitoxine  against  the  seducer  and  the  rapist  is 
to  let  such  live,  as  all  eunuchs  should,  a  walking  example  against 
sensualism  and  of  the  superiority  of  present  over  past  applica- 
tions of  iron.  As  this  subject  is  much  mooted  in  our  present 
Texas  legislature,  I  hope  only  that  each  law-maker  there,  when  it 
comes  to  a  vote,  will  simply  bring  to  mind  the  face  and  form  of 
his  own  mother,  daughter,  wife,  or  sister.  That  will  be  sufficient. 
Texas  must  lead. 

Why  an  Age  of  Consent?  by  Vie  H.  Campbell,  President 

Wisconsin  W.  C.  T.  U. 

The  most  infamous  laws  that  stand  as  a  blot  upon  our  statute- 
books  to-day  are  those  known  as  the  "age  of  consent  laws." 
They  are  a  disgrace  to  America's  boasted  civilization,  a  menace 
to  the  peace  of  our  homes  and  the  safety  of  our  children,  a  bar 
to  our  social  and  spiritual  advancement;  and  they  are  doing 
more  towards  the  maintenance  of  a  double  standard  of  purity 
than  all  other  forces  combined. 

I  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  right-minded  man  and 
woman  to  be  brave,  frank,  and  outspoken  in  behalf  of  a  higher 
civilization,  to  show  the  people  the  awful  downward  tendency  of 
these  iniquitous  laws.  It  is  urged  by  the  conservative  ones, 
those  upon  whose  lips  false  modesty  and  false  ideas  of  propriety 
have  set  the  seal  of  silence,  that  "  It  is  not  womanly  to  speak  of 
these  things ;  it  will  not  do  for  our  daughters  to  hear  about  them : 
if  we  speak  plainly  on  this  subject  we  shall  suggest  the  very  evil 
we  wish  to  cure,  and  thus  do  more  harm  than  good."    Do  those 
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who  urge  this  objection  (and  they  are  far  too  numerous)  ever 
think  of  the  harm  that  has  been  done  because  we  have  been 
silent  on  these  vital  questions?  Do  they  ever  think  of  the 
thousands  of  young  women  and  of  young  men  who  have  gone 
astray,  who  have  fallen  into  the  awful  vortex  of  destruction,  be- 
cause of  their  ignorance  of  these  things,  because  some  one  who 
knew  did  not  point  out  to  them  the  pitfalls  that  awaited  their 
unsuspecting  feet  ?  Fully  one-half  of  the  girls  who  fall  into  that 
life  that  is  worse  than  death,  fall  because  of  their  ignorance  of 
the  laws  of  their  being  and  of  the  penalty  that  results  from  a 
disregard  of  those  laws.  Can  we  longer  remain  silent  and  be 
guiltless  ourselves  ?  Have  we  not  a  responsibility  in  this  matter 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  shirk  ? 

It  is  time  for  the  great  search-light  of  God's  eternal  truth  to 
be  turned  on  these  dark  places ;  it  is  time  for  the  seal  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  lips  that  have  so  long  been  silent ;  it  is  time  for 
plain-speaking  to  reveal  to  innocent,  unsuspecting  girlhood  the 
snares  that  are  set  to  entangle  her  feet.  This  long-continued 
silence  is  the  tribute  which  unbridled  lust  has  demanded  of  us ; 
and  that  we  have,  without  remonstrance,  paid  it  too  long,  the 
increasing  army  of  unwarned,  unfortunate,  helpless  victims  will 
bear  witness.  Whatever  may  be  our  shortcomings  in  the  future, 
let  us  never  be  guilty  of  the  sin  of  silence ! 

Our  laws  are  shamelessly  unequal  when  they  make  the  pun- 
ishment for  stealing  away  a  woman's  honor  no  greater  than  for 
the  purloining  of  her  wardrobe,  or  when  they  give  the  man  who 
robs  her  of  her  character  a  lighter  sentence  than  he  who  steals 
her  purse  would  incur;  but  what  terms  are  strong  enough  to 
use  in  their  condemnation  when  they  make  little  girls,  ten  and 
twelve  years  of  age,  the  lawful  prey  of  lecherous  villany?  Has 
American  fatherhood  fallen  so  low  that  it  is  willing  to  have  laws 
stand  upon  our  statute-books  that  protect  libertines,  but  do  not 
protect  our  little  girls?  Is  there  a  man,  worthy  of  being  called 
a  man,  who  believes  that  a  little  girl  twelve  years  of  age  is  so 
-well  versed  in  the  world's  villanies  that  she  is  able  to  protect 
herself  against  the  wiles  of  designing  and  unscrupulous  lust? 
And  if  it  was  his  own  daughter  whose  purity  had  been  sullied 
by  some  wretch  who  had  taken  advantage  of  her  innocent  ig- 
norance and  had  compassed  her  ruin,  would  he  consider  it  an 
adequate  defence  if  the  villain  should  plead  that  ^^  she  did  not 
offer  violent  physical  resistance"?  And  yet  the  men  who  com- 
prise the  legislatures,  and  profess  to  represent  the  people,  of  five 
of  our  states  —  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Virginia,  and  Wis- 
consin —  have  fixed  the  age  at  which  little  girls  are  the  legal 
prey  to  the  merciless,  wily  debauchee  at  twelve  years!  And  it 
is  always  the  testimony  of  the  one  who  committed  the  crime, 
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and  who  is  striving  to  escape  the  penalty  of  the  law,  that  bears 
the  greatest  weight  in  our  courts  of  —  shall  I  say,  justice? 

In  pity  and  shame  let  it  be  said  that  those  who  have  made 
laws  for  women  and  children  have  stamped  their  own  degrada- 
tion upon  our  statutes,  and  that  the  law  which  comes  forward  in 
its  majesty  to  declare  that  the  child  shall  be  protected  in  her 
property,  that  she  cannot  make  contracts  in  business  matters, 
nor  be  united  in  marriage,  unless  she  obtains  the  consent  of  her 
guardian,  also  says  that  she  may  consent  to  her  moral,  spiritual, 
and  physical  ruin;  while  the  arch-fiend  who  robs  her  of  her 
crown  of  womanhood,  her  virtue,  is  protected  by  these  infamous 
laws  that  tend  toward  the  moral  degradation  of  manhood  and 
the  destruction  of  womanhood.  There  can  be  no  argument,  no 
excuse,  for  such  laws;  they  are  not  only  barbarous, but  inhuman. 

These  cruel  laws,  that  have  wrought  such  injustice  to  girl- 
hood, are  the  heritage  of  a  less  developed,  less  civilized  past ; 
and  they  have  been  even  more  harmful  to  man  because  they  have 
made  it  too  easy  for  him  to  do  wrong.  While  they  have  been 
cruelly  severe  towards  women,  they  have  been  criminally  indul- 
gent towards  men.  The  degradation  of  womanhood  rises  to 
gigantic  proportions  when  it  drags  into  its  vortex  little  girls  of 
ten  and  twelve  years  of  age,  and  it  includes  also  the  degradation 
of  manhood. 

I  believe  that  consenting  to  a  crime  is  in  itself  a  crime,  and  I 
hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  age-of- con  sent  laws 
will  be  swept  from  our  statutes.  The  crime  that  robs  woman 
of  the  crown  of  her  womanhood,  her  virtue,  that  takes  advantage 
of  her  in  a  moment  of  unguarded  weakness,  at  whatever  age,  is 
a  crime  before  the  awful  magnitude  of  which  all  other  crimes 
dwindle  into  insignificance.  Moral  death  is  a  greater  misfortune 
than  physical  death.  The  crime  against  woman  is  one  the  laws 
of  nature  do  not  pardon ;  it  is  the  crime  of  crimes,  because  it  is 
the  unanimous  rebellion  against  the  law  of  love,  the  supreme  law 
of  life,  that  is  confirmed  by  all  substantial,  ethical  science  that 
comprehends  the  true  nature  of  mankind.  We  might,  with 
greater  propriety,  have  an  age  at  which  murder,  arson,  or  any  of 
the  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  could  be  committed,  than  to 
have  an  age  recognized  by  law  for  this  great  crime. 

That  these  laws  are  conducive  to  a  double  standard  of  purity 
must  be  apparent  to  anyone  who  gives  the  subject  the  careful 
consideration  which  its  importance  demands.  Any  form  of  law 
that  excuses  one  from  the  foulest  crime  known  to  mankind,  be- 
cause he  can  take  oath  that  his  partner  consented  to  it,  serves  to 
stimulate  society  to  uphold  him,  while  it  makes  an  outcast  of  her. 

I  am  well  aware  that  I  am  taking  advanced  ground  on  this 
subject.    All  the  agitation,  thus  far,  has  been  for  the  purpose 
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of  raising  the  age  of  consent  to  the  age  at  which  a  girl  can 
legally  transact  business,  and  no  steps  have  been  taken  for  abol- 
ishing it ;  but  I  am  fully  convinced  that  it  should  be  abolished, 
and  that  laws  should  be  passed  making  the  penalty  for  the  crime 
against  woman  a  severe  one.  In  justice  to  men,  as  well  as  to 
women,  we  need  just  laws,  reenforced  by  the  strong  hand  of 
penalty,  for 

**  The  woman's  cause  is  man^s;  they  rise  or  sink 
Together,  dwarfed  or  godlike,  bond  or  free.** 

This  is  an  evil  that  poisons  the  springs  of  national  life  as  well 
as  those  of  individual  life,  because  dccav  is  at  the  heart  of  a 
nation  that  degrades  and  tramples  upon  its  women ;  and  wherever 
the  degradation  of  woman  has  been  most  recognized,  all  other 
forms  of  vice  and  impurity  have  been  most  prevalent ;  impurity 
in  the  man  or  woman  destroys  the  family  and  destroys  the 
nation.  Our  moral  code  will  never  be  higher  than  we  strive  to 
make  it,  therefore  in  behalf  of  outraged  and  wronged  woman- 
hood, in  behalf  of  manhood  that  is  dragged  down  by  the  recipro- 
cal laws  of  nature,  and  whose  ethical  standard  must  be  raised  if 
the  degradation  of  women  is  to  cease,  in  behalf  of  innocent  and 
defrauded  childhood,  I  plead  that  all  that  is  unjust,  all  that  is 
impure,  and  all  that  makes  for  two  standards  of  morals  be  erased 
from  our  statutes,  so  that  our  laws  may  be  the  expression  of  a 
purer  people.  Instead  of  bewailing  our  difficulties  or  imaginary 
obstacles,  let  us  take  the  forward  step  that  will  lead  to  a  higher 
and  purer  national  life,  so  that  we  may  have 

A  stronger  race, 
With  hearts  and  hands    .... 
To  till  the  wastes,  and,  moving  everywhere, 
Clear  the  dark  places  and  let  in  the  law. 
To  break  the  bandit  holds,  and  cleanse  the  land. 
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KENAN'S  LIFE  OP  JESUS :  ITS  VALUE  AS 

HISTORY. 


BY   JOHN   D.   MCPHERSON. 


Tnis  work,  when  it  appeared  thirty  years  ago,  is  said  to  have 
produced  the  profoundest  emotion  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
And  in  a  recent  notice  of  the  author,  the  writer  says:  '^Its 
appearance  was  not  only  a  literary  event,  but  a  social  and  reli- 
gious fact  of  vast  importance.  It  was  the  first  time  that  the  life 
of  Christ  had  been  written  from  a  purely  laical  point  of  view, 
and  apart  from  any  supernatural  conceptions,  in  a  book  destined, 
not  for  the  doctors  and  theologians,  but  for  the  general  public. 
.  .  .  The  scandal  of  it  was  immense." 

The  emotion  and  the  scandal  have  subsided,  but  the  work 
seems  to  retain  its  hold  upon  public  attention,  and  with  good 
reason.  For,  though  M.  Renan  has  treated  his  subject  in  a  way 
which  will  shock  the  sensibilities  of  every  Christian,  and  with 
them  must  put  the  book  under  ban,  yet  it  contains  a  great  deal 
of  most  interesting  reading.  The  author,  indeed,  has  qualifica- 
tions for  writing  such  a  book  which  never  had  been,  and  hardly 
will  again  be,  possessed  by  any  one  inclined  to  undertake  the 
task.  He  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  literature, 
pagan,  Jewish,  and  Christian,  of  the  thousand  years  preceding 
and  following  the  events  which  he  had  to  describe.  He  had 
made  a  long  visit  to  the  Holy  Land,  studying  its  topography  as 
bearing  upon  the  gospel  narratives.  And  he  had  yet  another 
qualification,  which  he  considered  essential  in  any  one  who 
would  write  the  history  of  a  religion :  "  firstly,  to  have  believed 
it  (otherwise  we  should  not  be  able  to  understand  how  it  has 
charmed  and  satisfied  the  human  conscience) ;  in  the   second 
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place,  to  believe  it  no  longer  in  an  absolute  manner ;  for  absolute 
faith  is  incompatible  with  sincere  history"  (p.  34).  A  new 
edition  of  the  Life  has  recently  been  published  in  a  form  and  at 
a  price  such  as  suit  only  works  which  have  become  widely  popu- 
lar. It  is  published  by  Brentano,  of  Paris,  London,  New  York, 
and  Chicago,  and  is  the  translation  first  made  and  published  in 
1803.     The  references  in  this  article  are  to  this  edition. 

As  the  subject  is  one  which  can  never  lose  its  interest  for  our 
race,  and  every  passing  year  since  the  first  publication  of  this 
work  has  added  to  the  fame  of  its  author  and  to  the  personal 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held,  it  is  not  too  late,  even  now,  to  give 
the  work  that  examination  which  would  perhaps  have  been  more 
appropriate  on  its  first  appearance,  and  which,  if  then  given,  we 
venture  to  think,  would  have  prevented  some  of  the  emotion  and 
the  pcandal  which  it  caused.  For  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
as  a  history  the  work  is  worthless ;  and  it  is  as  a  history  and  one 
of  a  series  of  histories  that  M.  Renan  commends  it  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  public  (pp.  2,  32).  It  is  in  his  selection  of 
facts  from  the  records,  and  in  his  interpretation  of  their  evidence, 
tiiat  M.  Kenan  manifests  his  incompetence ;  and  such  a  defect  is 
necessarily  fatal  to  the  work  of  the  historian.  And  then  he  had 
notions,  hardly  less  prejudicial,  respecting  the  aims  and  purposes 
of  history,  of  which  we  will  speak  presently.  Just  now  we  will 
speak  of  his  method  of  dealing  with  evidence  and  facts. 

The  argument  of  the  book  is  that  Jesus  at  first  and  in  Galilee 
sougiit  only  to  free  the  national  religion  from  the  incrustation  of 
senseless  observances  and  narrow  interpretations  with  which,  in 
.the  course  of  ages,  tradition,  and  principally  Pharisaic  tradition, 
had  overlaid  it ;  that  he  was  enthusiastically  received  in  Galilee, 
and  taught  there  successfully ;  that  he  then  went  to  Jerusalem, 
was  there  looked  on  coldly,  made  no  disciples,  and,  indeed,  Mas 
treated  with  contempt ;  that,  keenly  feeling  the  disdain  of  the 
proud  Hierosolymites,  he  returned  to  Galilee  a  changed  man  — 
change*!  in  his  temper  and  in  his  purposes.  He.  was  no  longer  a 
reformer  but  a  revolutionist.  He  determined,  not  to  improve 
the  popular  religion  but  to  destroy  it.  His  disciples  enthusiasti- 
cally seconded  his  aims,  and  imposed  on  him  a  character  without 
which  he  could  nob  have  succeeded.  They  hailed  him  as  the 
Messiah  and  the  Son  of  David,  and  forged  a  genealogy  and  in- 
vented a  legend  to  support  these  pretensions.  Jesus  yielded  to 
an  infiuence  which  he  could  hardlv  have  resisted  had  he  wished. 
He  became  a  thaumaturgus  against  his  inclination,  indeed,  and 
acted  a  character  and  adopted  a  tone  which  could  not  be  sus- 
tained more  than  a  few  months,  and  which  involved  him  in  such 
difficulties  that  he  was  satisfied,  if  not  glad,  when  death  came  to 
»( restore  him  bis  divine  liberty,  and  release  him  from  the  fatal 
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necessities  of  a  position  which  each  day  became  more  exacting 
and  more  dilHcult  to  sustain^'  (p.  252). 

This  view  of  the  character  and  career  of  Jesus  differs  essen- 
tially from  that  of  all  who  have  treated  the  same  subject,  in  that 
it  represents  Jesus  as  a  conscious  impostor  acting  and  speaking 
falsehood  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  pure  religion.  And 
this  method  of  doing  good  M.  Renan  not  only  defends,  but  de- 
clares that  only  by  such  means  can  anything  great  be  accom- 
plished among  men.  This  estimate  of  the  character  of  Jesus  and 
the  nature  of  his  work  results  from  the  special  views  of  the 
author  respecting  the  nature  of  morals,  the  manner  of  arriving  at 
the  truth  of  history,  and  the  nature  of  that  truth.  The  truth  of 
history,  he  tells  us,  does  not  consist  in  facts  alone.  Men  are 
more  than  doctrines,  and  history  is  more  than  facts.  Its  office  is 
to  present  the  men  of  the  past  to  the  mind  of  the  reader,  as  they 
stood  before  the  world  in  their  day. 

In  such  an  effort  to  make  the  great  souls  of  tho  past  live  again,  some 
share  of  divination  and  conjecture  must  be  permitted.  A  great  life  is 
an  organic  wliole  which  cannot  bo  rendered  by  the  simple  agglomeration 
of  small  facts.  It  requires  a  profound  sentiment  to  embrace  them  all, 
moulding  them  into  perfect  imity  (p.  82). 

Nevertheless,  the  object  is  to  represent  truth,  and  the  source 
of  that  truth  is  contemporaneous  history. 

In  histories  such  as  this  the  great  test  that  we  have  got  the  truth  is 
to  have  succeeded  in  combining  the  texts  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
shall  constitute  a  logical  probable  narrative,  harmonious  throughout. 
.  .  .  The  secret  laws  of  life,  of  the  progression  of  organic  products^ 
of  the  melting  of  minute  distinctions,  ought  to  be  consulted  at  each 
moment;  for  what  is  required  to  be  reproduced  is  not  the  material  cir- 
cumstance, which  it  is  impossible  to  verify,  but  the  very  soul  of  history; 
what  must  bo  sought  is  not  the  potty  certainty  about  trifles,  it  is  tho 
correctness  of  tho  general  sentiment,  the  truthfulness  of  tho  coloring. 
—  Ibid. 

We  must  at  once  express  our  dissent  from  these  views,  espe- 
cially from  them  as  applied  to  biography.  In  history  individuals 
derive  their  importance  principally  from  their  connection  with 
great  events.  In  biography  events  derive  their  im])ortance  from 
their  connection  with  great  men;  consequently  in  biography 
facts,  however  trifling  in  themselves,  may  be  of  importance  if 
connected  with  the  person  who  is  the  subject  of  the  work.  In  a 
life  of  Csesar  or  Napoleon  nothing  that  he  did  can  be  regarded 
as  trifling.  It  may  have  been  without  result,  but  the  doing  of  it 
may  indicate  a  purpose,  and,  though  the  purpose  failed,  and  so 
the  fact  was  a  trifle  in  the  history  of  a  nation,  the  purpose  enter- 
tained is  an  indication  of  character,  the  principal  thing  that  at 
this  distance  in  time  we  care  for. 

M.  Renan  then  proceeds  to  sketch  an  outline  of  the  life   of 
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JesuB,  and  does  so  in  a  way  which  goes  far  to  explain  the  distor- 
tions of  fact  which  we  shall  have  to  point  out.  Such  distortions 
are  necessary  to  make  the  facts  conform  to  the  theory. 

There  is  no  great  abuse  of  hypothesis  in  supposing  that  the  founder 
of  a  new  religion  commences  by  attaching  himself  to  the  moral  aphor- 
isms already  in  circulation  in  his  time,  and  to  the  practices  which  are 
in  vogue;  that,  when  riper  and  in  full  possession  of  his  idea,  he  delights 
in  a  kind  of  calm  and  poetical  eloquence  remote  from  sdl  controversy, 
sweet  and  free  as  pure  feeling;  that  he  warms  by  degrees,  becomes  ani- 
mated by  opposition,  and  finishes  by  polemics  and  strong  invective. 
Such  are  the  periods  which  may  plainly  be  distinguished  in  the  Koran. 
The  order  adopted,  with  an  extremely  fine  tact,  by  the  Synoptics  sup- 
poses an  analogous  progress. 

But  before  attempting  to  show  how  far  M.  Renan,  in  obedi- 
ence to  his  theory,  has  misinterpreted  historical  facts,  we  will 
present  some  examples  of  the  mode  in  which  he  dealt  with  evi- 
dence when  the  theory  did  not  intervene,  and  it  was  open  to  him 
to  state  the  facts  just  as  they  occurred.  We  think  the  reader 
will  agree  with  us  that,  besides  being  influenced  by  certain 
erroneous  views  of  the  manner  in  which  facts  when  obtained 
were  to  be  used,  M.  Renan  shows  himself  really  incompetent  to 
deduce  facts  from  evidence. 

In  his  introductory  chapter,  M.  Renan,  in  accordance  with  his 
pui-pose  to  present  a  truthful  history  embodying  facts  related  by 
contemporaneous  writers,  states  that  ^'a  continuous  system  of 
notes  enables  the  reader  to  verify  from  the  authorities  all  the 
statements  of  the  text"  (p.  3).  We  will  quote  some  statements, 
and  discuss  the  authorities  relied  on  as  supporting  them. 

The  observance  of  the  Sabbath  was  the  principal  point  upon  which 
was  raised  the  whole  edifice  of  Pharisaic  scruples  and  subtleties.  .  .  . 
This  was  the  point  upon  which  Jesus  loved  best  to  defy  his  adversaries. 
He  openly  violated  the  Sabbath,  and  only  replied  by  subtle  raillery  to 
the  reproaches  that  were  heaped  upon  him  (p.  171). 

The  notes  give  as  authority  for  these  statements.  Matt.  xii.  1-4 ; 
Mark  ii.  23-28  ;  Luke  vi.  1-5  ;  xiii.  14 ;  xiv.  1  et  seq. 

Not  one  of  these  statements  is  supported  by  the  authorities 
cited ;  on  the  contrary,  the  reverse  is  in  each  case  true.  Jesus 
never  defied  his  adversaries ;  on  the  contrary,  he  sheltered  him- 
self under  their  precedents.  He  never  did  violate  the  Sabbath ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  declared  that  what  he  did  it  was  lawful  to  do 
on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  no  one  ever  undertook  to  maintain  the 
contrary.  He  did  not  reply  to  reproaches  with  subtle  irony,  be- 
cause no  reproach  was  ever  addressed  to  him.  The  man  who 
took  up  his  bed  was  reproached  because  to  carry  a  burden  was 
labor  and  violated  the  Sabbath.  Those  who  came  to  be  healed 
on  the  Sabbath  were  reproached,  because  making  a  journey  was 
labor  and  violated  the  Sabbath.    But  no  one,  though  the  chal- 
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lenge  was  uttered  more  than  once,  ever  ventured  to  say  that 
Jesus  violated  the  Sabbath  by  telling  a  man  to  stretch  forth  his 
withered  hand,  or  loosing  by  laying  his  hands  on  the  distorted 
frame  of  a  woman.  Jesus,  indeed,  took  the  broader  ground  that 
it  was  lawful  even  to  labor  in  order  to  do  good,  as  the  Pharisees 
held  in  some  cases ;  but  it  is  enough  that  no  one  ever  reproached 
him  for  healing  on  the  Sabbath.  It  illustrates  the  carelessness 
of  M.  Kenan  that  his  references  to  Matthew  and  Mark  concern 
not  any  act  of  Jesus,  but  acts  of  his  disciples,  who  are  not  at  all 
in  question. 

Jesus;  says  M.  Renan,  in  suffering  himself  to  be  called  the  Son 
of  David,  "  allowed  a  title  to  be  given  him  without  which  he 
could  not  hope  for  success.  He  ended,  it  seems,  by  taking  pleas- 
ure therein,  for  he  performed  most  willingly  the  miracles  which 
were  asked  of  him  by  those  who  used  this  title  in  addressing  him. 
Matt.  ix.  27 ;  xii.  23 ;  xv.  22 ;  xx.  30,  31 ;  Mark  x.  47,  62 ; 
Luke  xvui.  38  "  (p.  178). 

These  statements,  like  those  just  discussed,  are  not  only  unsup- 
ported by  the  authorities  cited,  but  the  authorities  prove  just  the 
contrary.  In  Matthew  xii.  he  was  not  addressed  as  the  Son  of 
David,  and  he  healed  the  sufferer  at  once  without  a  moment's 
hesitation.  In  the  other  five  cases  he  wa§  so  addressed,  and  in 
every  case  he  gave  no  heed  to  the  suppliants,  until  they  followed 
him  into  the  house  where  he  was  going,  or  set  up  a  clamor  which 
drew  the  interference  of  the  disciples  or  the  people.  It  is  true 
that  in  every  case  where  he  was  addressed  as  the  Son  of  David 
he  displayed  more  reluctance  to  relieve  the  applicant  than  he 
did  in  any  case  when  he  was  not  so  addressed. 

Returning  to  the  subject  later,  M.  Renan  writes :  ^<  On  leav- 
ing the  town  the  beggar  *  Bartimeus '  pleased  him  very  much  by 
persisting  in  calling  him  the  Son  of  David,  although  he  was  told 
to  be  silent.  Matt.  xx.  29 ;  Mark  x.  46 ;  Luke  xviii.  35 "  (p. 
249).  These  three  citations  are  the  same  referred  to  above, 
where  they  are  given  to  prove  that  Jesus  most  willingly  per- 
formed miracles  for  those  who  addressed  him  as  the  Son  of 
David.  It  were  tedious  to  transcribe  the  passages;  but  the 
reader  will  find  on  turning  to  them  that  there  is  not  a  word  to 
indicate  that  Jesus  was  pleased,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  as 
above  observed,  he  persistently  refused  for  some  time  to  pay 
any  attention  to  the  sufferer  who  clamorously  besought  him. 

The  evidence  of  the  gospels  is  that  Jesus  did  not  desire  to  be 
called  the  Son  of  David.  He  wished  to  be  recognized  as  the 
Christ ;  the  Pharisees  held  that  the  Christ  must  be  the  son  of 
David ;  but  in  Matt,  xxii.,  Jesus  questioned  this  belief  and  sug- 
gested what  he  evidently  thought  a  fatal  objection  to  it ;  and, 
diough  challenged,  no  one  could  answer  the  objection. 
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In  the  other  cases  now  to  he  mentioned,  the  authorities  abso- 
lutely fail  to  support  the  statements  in  the  text,  but  this  can  be 
seen  only  by  comparing  the  statements  with  the  authorities  re- 
ferred to.  For  this  purpose  we  must  ask  the  reader  to  turn  to 
the  gospels,  as  it  would  be  useless  to  transcribe  the  passages 
here. 

Jesus,  whose  relations  with  the  Essenes  are  difEcult  to  determine 
(resemblances  in  history  not  always  implying  relations),  was  on  this 
point  [the  use  of  property]  certainly  their  brother.  The  community  of 
goods  was  for  some  time  the  rule  in  the  new  community.  Covetous- 
ness  was  the  cardinal  sin.  .  .  .  The  first  condition  of  becoming  a  dis- 
ciple of  Jesus  was  to  sell  one's  property  and  to  give  the  price  of  it  to 
the  poor.  Those  who  recoiled  from  this  extremity  were  not  admitted 
into  the  community  (p.  189). 

The  only  authority  cited  by  M.  Renan  for  the  enforcement  of 
such  a  condition  by  Jesus  is  the  story  of  the  young  man  related 
by  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  who,  upon  asking  how  he  could 
obtain  eternal  life,  was  told  by  Jesus  to  keep  the  commandments ; 
and  when  he  wanted  something  more  was  told  to  sell  all  he  had 
and  give  the  proceeds  to  the  poor,  and  come  and  follow  him. 
But  the  young  man  had  not  asked  how  he  could  obtain  a  place 
among  the  disciples,  nor  did  Jesus  profess  to  tell  him  how  he 
could  be  "  admitted  into  the  community,"  but  how  he  could  be 
perfect.  "If  thou  wouldst  be  perfect,  sell  thy  goods  and 
come" — not  sell  thy  goods  in  order  to  come.  We  have  dis- 
tinct accounts  of  the  calling  of  seven  apostles,  and  not  in  a  single 
instance  was  one  required  to  give  his  property  to  the  poor. 
And  we  know  that  Peter  had  a  house,  and  the  sons  of  Zebedee 
boats  and  nets,  which  they  continued  to  hold  and  use  after  their 
call. 

In  another  case  M.  Renan  has  missed  the  point  in  a  manner 
that  is  really  ridiculous.  In  the  chapter  "On  the  Intercourse  of 
Jesus  with  the  pagans,"  he  says,  "  That  which  struck  him  in  the 
pagans  was  not  their  idolatry,  but  their  servility"  (p.  172). 
The  authority  for  this  is  Matt.  xx.  25  ;  Mark  x.  42 ;  Luke  xxii.  5 ; 
all  whicli  tell  of  the  dispute  among  the  disciples  as  to  which 
should  be  greatest,  and  the  rebuke  of  Jesus  warning  them  not  to 
be  like  the  Gentiles  whose  rulers  lorded  it  over  their  people. 
It  was  the  arrogance  of  the  rulers  that  struck  him,  not  the  ser- 
vility of  the  people,  and  it  was  against  the  arrogance  and  not 
the  servility  that  he  warned  his  disciples;  indeed,  to  them  he 
recommended  such  servility  as  is  implied  in  becoming  the  ser- 
vants of  their  brethren.  But  this  is  not  the  worst.  Our  author 
is  treating  of  the  intercourse  of  Jesus  with  the  pagans,  and  says 
that  in  the  intercourse  of  Jesus  with  them  their  idolatry  did  not 
strike  him,  because,  when  his  disciples  disputed,  he  warned  them 
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a^iiiust  the  same  spirit  in  the  Gentiles  and  not  against  their 
i  lolatry.  Does  this  reasoner  understand  the  first  principles  of 
reasoning? 

Another  example  of  the  maltreatment  of  evidence  is  in  his  ac- 
count of  Mary  and  Martha,  where  Mary  is  said  to  have  "  pleased 
[Jesus]  by  a  sort  of  languor"  (p.  239).  The  authority  for  this 
18  John  xi.  20,  which  tells  that  when  Jesus  approached  Bethany 
Martha  went  to  meet  hhn,  "but  Mary  sat  still  in  the  house. 
This  is  all,  and  there  is  nothing  here  to  indicate  that  she  re- 
mained in  the  house  from  languor,  or  that  the  manifestation  of 
languor  pleased  Jesus. 

We  think  these  examples  betray  something  more  than  even 
gross  carelessness.  To  take  a  single^in stance  as  proof  that  Jesus 
always  imposed  the  same  condition  is  contrary  to  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  inductive  reasoning,  contrary  even  to  common  sense. 
But  there  are  other  examples  of  still  greater  violence  done  to 
evidence,  and  in  the  most  important  matters. 

Many  circumstances,  moreover,  seem  to  indicate  that  Jesus  only  be- 
came a  thaumaturgus  late  in  life  and  against  his  inclination.  He  often 
performs  his  miracles  only  after  he  has  been  besought  to  do  so,  and 
with  a  degree  of  reluctance,  reproaching  those  who  asked  them  with 
the  grossness  of  their  minds  (p.  103). 

Here  are  three  distinct  statements :  that  Jesus  began  to  work 
miracles  late  in  life;  that  he  did  so  with  reluctance  and  only 
after  being  besought ;  and  that  ho  reproached  those  who  asked 
them  with  the  grossness  of  their  minds.  Not  one  of  these  is 
true;  of  the  "many  circumstances"  which  M.  Rcnan  says  indi- 
cate their  truth,  he  does  not  mention  one ;  we  are  unable  to  lind 
one ;  and  we  venture  to  say  that  not  one  exists. 

So  far  from  beginning  late  in  life  to  work  miracles,  Matthew 
and  Luke  tell  us  that  Je^^us  immediately  after  his  baptism  went 
about  all  Galilee,  teaching  in  the  synagogues,  and  "  healing  all 
manner  of  sickness  and  all  manner  of  disease  amonjv  the  people  " 
(Matt.  iv.  23).  One  of  his  very  earliest  recorded  acts  was  a 
miracle  at  the  marriage  feast  at  Cana.  This  was  not  solicited 
but  volunteered.  Most  of  liis  miracles  were  of  healing,  and 
these  were  solicited  at  least  by  bringing  the  sick  to  him;  but 
twelve  of  his  thirty-six  miracles  were  absolutely  voluntary.  Th<^ 
reader  will  look  in  vain  for  any  symptom  of  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  Jesus  to  relieve  any  one  who  asked,  except  in  three  cases  :  his 
uniform  practice,  throughout  his  ministry,  was  to  heal  all  who 
were  brought  to  him.  The  three  excepted  cases  were  the  two 
blind  men  at  Capernaum,  the  one  or  two  blind  men  at  Jericho, 
and  the  Canaanitish  woman  near  Tyre ;  and  these  are  cited  at 
p.  178  as  cases  in  which  Jesus  most  willingly  performed  miracles 
for  those  who  addressed  him  as  the  Son  of  David,  and  to  the 
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contrary  of  which,  as  we  have  said,  they  are  the  only  cases  in 
which  he  ever  displayed  any  reluctance  to  help  a  sufferer. 

Another  statement  in  this  connection  is  that  Jesus,  performing 
his  miracles  with  reluctance,  *'  reproached  those  who  asked  them 
with  the  grossness  of  their  minds."  To  the  contrary  of  this  it 
will  be  found  that  Jesus  never  reproached  any  one  for  whom  he 
performed  a  miracle — any  one  whom  he  relieved.  As  authority 
for  his  statement,  M.  Renan  cites  Matt.  xii.  39;  xvi.  4;  xvii.  16; 
Mark  viii.  17;  ix.  18;  Luke  ix.  41.  The  first  two  citations  relate 
to  the  requests  of  the  Scribes,  Pharisees,  and  Sadducees  for,  not 
necessarily  a  miracle,  but  a  sign  of  his  authority  to  teach,  which 
he  refused  to  give ;  not,  we  venture  to  say,  because  of  his  re- 
luctance to  exercise  his  miraculous  powers,  which  is  the  point  in 
issue,  but  because  such  signs  could  not  prove  his  authority — 
could  not  be  evidence  of  it,  since  even  Satan  in  those  days  could 
work  miracles;  and  Jesus  had  warned  his  disciples  against  false 
prophets  who  would  show  signs  and  wonders.  The  third,  fifth, 
and  sixth  passages  cited  relate  the  case  of  the  man  who  brought 
his  afflicted  son  to  the  disciples,  who  could  not  cure  him,  and 
Jesus  healed  him,  reproaching,  not  the  father  who  asked  the 
miracle,  but  his  disciples  who  could  not  perform  it.  They  were 
a  faithless  generation,  he  said,  since  it  was  for  want  of  faith  that 
they  could  not  cure  him.  The  remaining  passage,  Mark  viii.  17, 
relates  no  miracle  nor  request  for  one,  but  reports  some  remarks 
respecting  the  feeding  of  the  multitude  by  miracle,  which  it 
would  seem  the  disciples  had  forgotten  or  failed  to  apply,  and 
which  are  absolutely  without  any  connection  with  the  subject  in 
hand. 

The  purpose  of  these  misrepresentations  is  obvious.  It  is  to 
make  events  conform  to  M.  Kenan's  theory  of  the  evolution  of  a 
religious  teacher.  Such  a  method  is  necessarily  faulty.  Facts 
should  first  be  ascertained,  and  the  theory  deduced  from  them  ; 
but  to  arrange  the  facts  in  conformity  with  the  theory,  and  then 
found  the  theory  on  the  facts,  is  working  in  a  vicious  circle. 
Where  distinct  propositions  are  stated  it  is  easy  to  expose  the 
error,  but  where  the  whole  course  of  the  history  is  equally  mis- 
taken, it  is  much  more  diflicult  to  demonstrate  it.  The  reader, 
however,  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  the  historian  who  errs  in  so 
many  particulars  cannot  be  relied  on  to  produce  a  correct  general 
view.  We  will  now  endeavor  to  show  that  M.  Renan  has  failed 
in  generals  as  well  as  in  particulars. 

Galilee  at  that  time  is  described  as  a  beautiful  country,  a 
terrestrial  paradise,  the  land  of  the  Song  of  Songs.  It  was 
inhabited  by  a  brave,  open-hearted,  simple-minded,  gay,  and 
joyous  people.  Jesus  liked  this  cheerful  life  and  encouraged  his 
disciples  to  enjoy  it. 
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Leave  the  austere  Baptist  in  his  desert  to  preach  penitence,  to 
inveigh  without  ceasing,  and  to  live  on  locusts  in  the  company  of 
jaclcals.  Why  should  the  companions  of  the  bridegroom  fast  while  the 
bridegroom  is  with  them  ?  Joy  will  be  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Is  slie  not  the  daughter  of  the  humbie  in  heart;  of  the  men  of  good 
will?  The  whole  history  of  infant  Christianity  has  become  in  this 
manner  a  delightful  pastoral.  A  Messiah  at  the  marriage  festival  —  the 
courtesan  and  the  good  Zaccheus  called  to  his  feasts  —  the  founders  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  like  a  bridal  procession  —  that  is  what  Galilee 
lias  boldly  offered,  and  what  the  world  has  accepted  (p.  7C). 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  gospels  a  single  paragraph 
that  would  indicate  that  Jesus  was  of  a  festive  disposition.  In 
all  their  narrative  he  appears  as  a  grave,  earnest  preacher  of 
righteousness  oppressed  by  a  sense  of  the  vice,  misery,  injustice, 
and  wrong  everywhere  around  him.  That  he  ever  gave  a  feast 
or  called  the  guests  is  a  pure  invention.  And  still  more  of  a 
fable  is  a  long  description  of  his  life  in  Galilee,  which  must  be 
read  at  length  to  be  appreciated.    A  part  of  it  is  as  follows : 

He  thus  traversed  Galilee  in  the  midst  of  a  continual  feast.  He  rode 
on  a  mule.  Li  the  East  this  is  a  good  and  safe  mode  of  travelling;  the 
large  black  eyes  of  the  animal,  shaded  by  long  eyelashes,  give  it  an  ex- 
pression of  gentleness.  His  disciples  sometimes  surrounded  him  with  a 
kind  of  rustic  pomp,  at  the  expense  of  their  garmentSf  which  they  used 
as  carpets.  They  placed  them  on  the  mule  which  carried  him,  or  ex- 
tended them  on  the  earth  in  his  path.  His  entering  a  house  was  con- 
sidered a  joy  and  a  blessing.  He  stopped  in  the  villages  and  large  farms, 
where  he  received  an  eager  hospitality.  In  the  East  the  house  which 
a  stranger  enters  becomes  at  once  a  public  place.  All  the  village 
assembles  there,  the  children  invade  it,  and,  though  dispersed  by  the 
servants,  always  return.  Jesus  could  not  permit  these  simple  auditors 
to  be  treated  hardly;  he  caused  them  to  be  brought  to  him,  and  em- 
braced them.  The  mothers,  encouraged  by  such  a  reception,  brought 
their  children  in  order  that  he  might  touch  them.  Women  came  to 
pour  oil  on  his  head  and  perfume  on  his  feet  (p.  149). 

For  this  Matt.  xzi.  7,  8,  is  cited  as  authority  and  the  only 
authority.  Matthew  does  not  say  that  any  such  journey  ever 
took  place.  What  he  does  say  in  the  passage  cited  is  that  some 
two  years  later  Jesus  rode  on  an  ass  from  Bethphage  to  Jerusa- 
lem (a  distance  of  two  miles),  and  that  the  disciples  and  others 
behaved  on  this  occasion  as  they  are  said  to  have  behaved  in 
Galilee.  But  this  was  in  Judea,  and  two  years  later  than  the 
time  to  which  it  is  ascribed.  It  was  a  very  short  transit  of  per- 
haps half  an  hour,  and  not  a  tour  through  a  country  two  thousand 
square  miles  in  extent,  which,  interrupted  as  it  is  said  to  have 
been,  by  the  eager  hospitality  of  fruit  farms  and  villages,  must 
have  occupied  days,  if  not  weeks.  All  the  incidents,  so  far  as 
they  did  occur,  occurred  in  Judea  —  the  ride  and  accompanying 
circumstances,  the  blessing  of  the  children,  the  anointing  of  his 
head.    Jesus  was  not  received  with  favor,  still  less  with  extrava- 
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gant  joy,  in  Galilee.  Matthew  and  Mark  both  tell  of  the  unbelief 
he  there  encountered,  and  his  first  discourse  in  the  synagogue  of 
Narazeth  so  excited  the  fury  of  the  people  that  he  had  to  escape 
for  his  life.  And  later  he  denounced  woes  upon  the  principal 
cities  of  Galilee  where  most  of  his  mighty  works  were  done, 
"because  they  repented  not"  —  in  other  words,  because  they 
had  rejected  him ;  and  among  these  was  Capernaum,  where  he 
mostly  resided  when  in  Galilee. 

The  whole  story  of  his  ministry  in  Galilee  is  a  fiction  —  a 
fiction  contrived  to  support  M.  Renan's  theory  of  the  career  of 
Jesus.  As  already  said,  M.  Renan  makes  of  his  ministry  two 
periods  utterly  unlike  each  other,  indeed  in  violent  contrast :  in 
the  first  his  life  was  calm  and  poetical,  sweet  and  free  from  all 
controversy ;  in  the  second  it  was  stormy,  full  of  polemics  and* 
invective  (])p.  33,  34).  Galilee  and  Judea,  where  these  periods, 
respectively,  were  passed,  were  likewise  strongly  contrasted; 
Galilee  green,  shady,  carpeted  with  flowers ;  Judea  arid,  repul- 
sive, the  saddest  country  in  the  world  (p.  73).  The  people  were 
not  less  different;  the  Galileans,  in  harmony  with  the  country, 
active,  honest,  and  tender-hearted,  welcoming  Jesus  with  joy  (p. 
175)  ;  the  Judeans  dry,  narrow,  ferocious,  fanatics  who  had  lost 
all  desire  for  life  and  rejected  Jesus  with  contempt  (pp.  71-74). 

Viewing  everything,  then,  in  the  light  of  a  preconceived  plan 
into  which  the  facts  must  be  made  to  fit,  the  triumphal  journey, 
the  public  proclamation  and  recognition  of  his  divine  mission,  if 
they  occurred  in  Judea,  presented  an  incongruity  which  could 
not  be  ignored  and  could  be  overcome  only  by  heroic  means. 
M.  Renan,  therefore,  with  the  careless  daring  which  never  fails 
him,  took  the  measure  of  the  exigency  and  met  it  squarely.  He 
transferred  the  incidents  from  Judea  to  Galilee,  and  set  them 
two  years  back  to  make  them  suit  the  condition  of  things  he 
imagined  to  be  then  and  there  prevailing.  In  the  desire  to  make 
all  harmonious,  he  has  discarded  the  rugged  ass  on  which  Jesus 
actually  rode,  and  mounted  him  on  a  mule  with  large,  dark  eyes 
and  long  eyelashes,  giving  it  an  aspect  of  gentleness.  Why  M. 
Renan  made  this  change  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture.  It  could 
not  have  been  through  inadvertence.  The  mention  by  Matthew 
of  the  creature's  colt  warned  him  that  whatever  she  was,  she 
was  not  a  mule ;  and  he  must  have  understood  this  since  he  dis- 
carded the  colt  from  the  picture.  It  must  be  concluded  that  the 
mule  was  chosen  to  give  ground  for  the  description  of  her  soft 
eye  and  gentle  aspect,  for  which  the  light  eyes  and  rugged 
aspect  of  the  ass  afforded  no  foundation.  But  in  order  to  intro- 
duce this  poetical  description,  the  writer  has  violated  not  only 
truth  but  historical  propriety.  Princes  and  nobles  rode  on 
mules,  humbler  personages  on  asses ;  and  such  was  the  appro- 
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priate  mount  of  him  who  in  token  of  humility  assumed  the 
simple  title  of  Son  of  man.  And  then  Christians  regard  the  ass 
as  a  link  in  the  chain  of  proof  of  Jesus'  divinity ;  it  is  surely  un- 
fair to  misstate  the  evidence  and  then  deny  its  effect.  But  it  is 
clear  that  M.  Renan  is  writing  romance,  not  history. 

But  while  joyous  Galilee,  as  M.  Renan  will  have  it,  was 
"celebrating  in  feasts  the  coming  of  the  well  beloved"  (p.  152), 
Jesus  was  contemplating  removal  to  a  grander  theatre ;  "for  he 
felt  already  that,  in  order  to  play  a  leading  part,  he  must  go  from 
Galilee  and  attack  Judaism  in  its  stronghold,  which  was  Jerusa- 
lem" (p.  158).  Here  seems  to  be  an  anachronism;  for  we  shall 
presently  be  told  that  it  was  after  the  visit  now  contemplated, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  contempt  and  insult  which  he  en- 
countered in  Judea,  that  Jesus  conceived  the  idea  of  attacking 
Judaism. 

So  he  went  up  with  his  disciples  to  one  of  the  feasts  and 
found  the  city  "nearly  what  it  is  to-day,  a  city  of  pedantry, 
animosity,  disputes,  hatreds,  and  littleness  of  mind.  Its  fanati- 
cism was  extreme  and  religious  seditions  very  frequent.  The 
Pharisees  were  dominant;  the  study  of  the  law,  pushed  to  the 
most  insignificant  minutia?,  and  reduced  to  questions  of  casuistry, 
was  the  only  study.  .  .  .  This  odious  society  could  not  fail  to 
weigh  heavily  on  the  tender  and  susceptible  minds  of  the  north" 
(p.  159).  But  they  were  exposed,  also,  to  contempt  and  insult 
as  well.  The  proud  priests  laughed  at  their  simple  devotions 
and  rude  speech. 

The  parched  appcaranco  of  nature  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem 
must  Iiave  iuklcd  to  the  dislike  Jesus  had  for  the  place.  The  valleys 
are  without  water;  the  soil  arid  and  stony  (p.  IGO).  Jesus  was  lost 
in  the  crowd,  and  his  poor  Galileans,  grouped  around  him,  were  of  small 
account.  He  probably  folt  that  he  was  in  a  hostile  world  which  would 
receive  him  only  with  disdain.  Everything  ho  saw  set  him  against  it 
[the  sale  of  beasts  for  sacrifice  within  the  precincts  of  the  temple,  the 
tables  of  the  money-changers,  the  shops,  the  profane  way  of  handling 
sacred  things]  (p.  163).  The  pride  of  the  Jews  completed  the  discontent 
of  Jesus  and  rendered  his  stay  in  Jerusalem  painful  (p.  164). 

Nevertheless  he  endeavored  to  obtain  a  hearing.  He  preached ; 
the  people  spoke  of  him  and  looked  upon  certain  deeds  of  his  as 
miraculous,  but  there  resulted  no  established  church  nor  group  of 
Hierosolymite  disci|)les,  though  he  formed  some  valuable  friend- 
ships which  were  of  advantage  to  him  afterwards  (p.  68). 

Jesus  returned  to  Galilee,  having  completely  lost  his  Jewish  faith, 
and  filled  with  revolutionary  ardor.  His  ideas  are  now  expressed  with 
perfect  clearness.  The  innocent  aphorisms  of  the  first  part  of  his  pro- 
phetic career,  in  part  borrowed  from  the  Jewish  rabbis  anterior  to  him, 
and  the  beautiful  moral  precepts  of  his  second  period,  are  exchanged 
for  a  decided  policy.  The  law  would  bo  abolished,  and  it  was  to  be 
abolished  by  him.    The  Messiah  had  come,  and  he  was  the  Messiah. 
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The  kingdom  of  God  was  about  to  be  revealed,  ana  it  was  he  who  would 
reveal  it  (p.  177). 

We  here  reach  a  critical  period  in  the  career  of  Jesus.  If  he 
did  at  this  point  change  his  purpose  and  determine  to  destroy 
the  religion  which  he  had  previously  desired  only  to  reform,  it  is 
obvious  that  mere  personal  considerations,  resentment  for  neglect 
and  insult,  had  a  large  share  in  causing  the  change,  and  must  as 
largely  detract  from  any  estimate  of  a  lofty  character.  This 
question  M.  Kenan  does  not  at  all  discuss  in  the  text,  and  notices 
only  slightly  in  a  note  to  the  passage  just  transcribed.  We 
regard  this  statement  as  the  most  important  in  the  whole  Life, 
and  must  ask  space  to  discuss  it  at  some  length.  Our  idea  is 
that  Jesus  never  changed  his  purposes  or  plans,  and  that  the 
whole  course  of  his  ministry  presented  features  very  slightly 
varied  by  the  character  of  the  people  among  whom  he  wrought 
at  the  time. 

In  the  note  M.  Kenan  says  that,  as  regards  the  intention  to 
destroy  Judaism, 

The  hesitancy  of  the  immediate  disciples  of  Jesus,  of  whom  a  con- 
siderable portion  remained  attached  to  Judaism,  might  cause  objection 
to  be  raised  to  this.  But  the  trial  of  Jesus  leaves  no  room  for  doubt. 
We  shall  see  that  he  was  there  treated  as  a  "  corrupter!*'  The  Talmud 
gives  the  procedure  against  him  as  an  example  of  that  which  ought  to 
be  followed  against  corrupters  who  seek  to  overturn  the  Law  of  Moses. 

The  account  of  the  trial  to  which  M.  Kenan  refers  as  showing 
that  Jesus  was  treated  as  a  corrupter,  he  extracts  from  the 
Talmud,  which  says  that,  in  order  to  obtain  competent  evidence 
of  the  crime,  two  witnesses  were  concealed  behind  a  screen,  and 
the  suspected  person  was  induced  "to  repeat  his  blasphemy"  in 
their  hearing.  The  Talmud  proceeds  to  say  that  such  was  the 
course  pursued  with  Jesus,  and  that  "he  was  condemned  on  the 
faith  of  two  witnesses  who  had  been  suborned,  and  that  the 
crime  of  '  corruption '  is,  moreover,  the  only  one  for  which  the 
witnesses  are  thus  prepared"  (p.  271).  This  is  entirely  at 
variance  with  the  gospel  account.  Nothing  is  there  said  of  any 
preparation  of  the  witnesses ;  and  that  they  failed  to  agree  indi- 
cates that  they  were  not  prepared ;  and,  finally,  Jesus  was  con- 
demned to  death  for  blasphemy  on  his  own  avowal  made  by 
himself  at  his  trial  that  he  was  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and 
would  come  again  in  the  clouds  of  heaven. 

The  gospels  report  no  specific  accusation  against  him;  the 
so-called  trial  was  an  attempt  to  find  evidence  of  some  offence  — 
any  offence  —  which  would  justify  putting  him  to  death,  and  he 
furnished  it  himself.  He  was  condemned  without  the  testimony 
of  witnesses  for  blasphemy,  which  was  a  specific  crime  punish- 
able with  death  under  the  law  (Lev.  xxiv.  16).    To  support  the 
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charge  that  Jesus  resolved  to  destroy  the  law,  M.  Renan  adduces 
no  authority  but  the  Talmud,  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
the  gospels,  and,  moreover,  is  not  at  all  conclusive  or  even  per- 
suasive. For  it  says  only  that  Jesus  was  tried  and  convicted  of 
the  offence ;  which  certainly  would  not  be  conclusive  proof  of 
his  guilt  in  any  case,  and  still  less  in  view  of  much  that  is  to  the 
contrary.  Nor  would  it  prove  that  a  change  had  taken  place  in 
the  purposes  of  Jesus  —  that  is  to  say,  that  he  had  not  enter- 
tained the  idea  of  destroying  Judaism  before  he  experienced  the 
ill  treatment  of  the  Jews,  which  is  the  oilly  point  we  care  to 
consider  at  this  time. 

M.  Renan  tells  us  (Chap.  7)  that  Jesus  at  the  first  was  pos- 
sessed with  the  idea  that  he  was  "  to  establish  the  kingdom  of 
God  [and]  regarded  himself  as  the  universal  reformer."  He  must, 
then,  have  considered  this  enterprise  consistent  with  the  reten- 
tion' of  Judaism,  for  he  did  not  then  contemplate  its  destruction. 
Nor  does  M.  Renan  refer  to  a  single  act  or  speech  in  furtherance 
of  the  new  project,  while  there  is  evidence  that  no  such  project 
was  entertained.  The  adhesion  of  the  apostles  to  Judaism  is  not 
the  strongest  evidence  of  the  purpose  of  Jesus.  He  himself 
declared  that  he  was  sent  only  to  the  Israelites ;  that  he  came 
not  to  destroy  the  law  but  to  perfect  it,  and  that "  till  heaven 
and  earth  pass  away  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  nowise  pass 
away  from  the  law  till  all  things  be  accomplished."  And  this  is 
made  the  more  significant  by  the  corollary  that  his  hearers  should 
keep  the  commandments.  The  teaching  of  Jesus  was  in  con- 
formity with  his  expressed  purpose.  Moses  allowed  divorce  at 
pleasure ;  Jesus  confined  it  to  the  one  cause  which  defeated  the 
end  of  marriage.  Moses  forbade  adultery ;  Jesus  condemned  as 
adultery  the  licentious  desires  which  led  to  it.  Moses  forbade 
murder ;  Jesus  warned  against  the  angry  passions  which  incited 
to  murder.  He  would  ensure  the  observance  of  the  law  by 
training  the  heart  to  desire  nothing  forbidden. 

But  the  conduct  of  the  apostles  after  the  crucifixion  is  really 
hardly  less  significant.  Not  only  did  they  take  up  their  residence 
at  Jerusalem,  and  frequent  the  temple,  but  for  twelve  years  they 
admitted  no  Gentile  to  baptism,  and  when  at  length  they  did 
admit  Gentiles  it  was  on  the  condition  that  they  should  embrace 
Judaism  and  keep  the  law.  Peter  was  the  first  who  baptized  a 
Gentile,  and  he  was  taken  to  task  for  it  by  the  other  apostles. 
And  what  was  his  defence? — that  Jesus  had  authorized  it  while 
on  earth,  which  the  others  must  have  known  as  well  as  he?  Not 
at  all :  but  that  he  had  received  directly  from  God  enlightenment 
as  to  the  fitness  of  the  Gentiles  for  baptism. 

For  these  reasons  we  are  very  sure  that  Jesus  never  conceived 
the  purpose  of  destroying  Judaism.     He  had  no  such  purpose  in 
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the  earlier  part  of  his  ministry,  when  he  had  fully  developed 
what  M.  Kenan  calls  a  "new  religion."  If  he  did  so  later 
it  was  from  personal  considerations,  and  this  we  decline,  in  the 
absence  of  all  evidence,  to  credit.  In  stating  what  he  preached 
at  first,  M.  Renan  says,  "  Jesus  did  not  speak  against  the  Mosaic 
law,  but  it  is  clear  that  he  saw  its  inefficiency,  and  allowed  it  to 
be  seen  that  he  did  so"  (p.  87).  Exactly  so;  and  he  determined 
to  "  fulfil "  —  to  perfect  it.  And  M.  Renan  does  not  say  that  he 
ever  after  spoke  against  the  Mosaic  law  to  any  other  effect.  But 
M.  Renan  has  determined  that  Jesus  at  this  point  resolved  to 
destroy  Judaism.  It  was,  however,  a  gi-eater  enterprise  than  he 
was  prepared  to  achieve.  To  effect  such  a  revolution  required 
an  authority  such  as  he  had  not  yet  attempted  to  assume.  But 
the  enthusiasm  of  his  disciples  bore  him  on.  Peter  saluted  him 
as  the  Christ,  and  as  a  necessary  consequence  he  was  declared 
to  be  the  Son  of  David. 

[He  accepted  the  title]  probably  without  being  concerned  in  the  in- 
nocent frauds  by  which  it  was  sought  to  assure  it  to  him.  .  .  .  He  be- 
lieved himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  and  not  the  Son  of  David.  .  .  .  But 
public  opinion  on  the  point  made  him  do  violence  to  himself.  The  im- 
mediate consequence  of  the  proposition,  *^  Jesu^  is  the  Messiah,'*  was 
the  other  proposition,  **  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  David.*'  Ho  allowed  tlic 
title  to  be  given  him,  without  which  he  could  not  hope  for  success.  He 
ended,  it  seems,  by  taking  pleasure  therein:  for  he  performed  most 
willingly  the  miracles  which  were  asked  of  him  by  those  who  used  this 
title  in  addressing  him  (p.  178).  Did  Jesus  authorize  by  his  silence  the 
fictitious  genealogies  which  his  partisans  invented  in  order  to  prove  his 
royal  descent  ?  Did  he  know  anything  of  the  legends  invented  to  prove 
that  ho  was  bom  at  Bethlehem ;  and  particularly  of  the  attempt  to  con- 
nect his  Bethlcmite  origin  with  the  census  which  had  taken  place  by 
order  of  the  imperial  legate  Quirinus  ?  We  know  not  (p.  179).  Alira- 
cles  were  regarded  at  this  period  as  the  indispensable  mark  of  the 
divine,  and  as  the  sign  of  the  prophetic  vocation.  .  .  .  Jesus  was,  there- 
fore, obliged  to  choose  between  these  two  alternatives  —  either  to  re- 
nounce his  mission  or  to  become  a  thaumaturgus  (p.  189). 

It  is  impossible  among  the  miraculous  narratives  so  tediously  enu- 
mei*ated  in  the  gospels  to  distinguish  the  miracles  attributed  to  Jesus  by 
public  opinion  from  those  in  which  ho  consented  to  play  an  active  part. 
It  is  especially  impossible  to  ascertain  whether  the  offensive  circum- 
stances attending  them,  the  groanings,  the  stnigglings,  and  other  feat- 
ures savoring  of  jugglery  are  really  historical,  or  whether  they  are  the 
fruit  of  the  belief  of  the  compilers,  strongly  imbued  with  theurgy,  and 
living  in  this  respect  in  a  world  analogous  to  that  of  the  spiritualists  of 
our  time.  Almost  all  the  miracles  which  Jesus  thought  he  performed 
were  miracles  of  healing  (p.  190). 

Scientific  medicine  was  unknown  in  Palestine.  The  belief  in 
miraculous  cures  was  universal.  In  such  a  state  of  knowledge 
and  belief  "  the  presence  of  a  superior  man  treating  the  diseased 
with  gentleness,  and  giving  him  by  some  sensible  signs  the  as- 
surance of  his  recovery,  is  often  a  decisive  remedy.  .  •  .  He 
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gives  only  a  smile  or  a  hope,  but  these  are  not  in  vain  (pp.  190, 
191). 

No  one  at  this  day  objects  to  the  attempt  to  account  for  the 
miracles  related  in  Scripture  by  any  probable  suggestion  of  nat- 
ural causes ;  and  had  M.  Renan  been  content  wit£  the  explana- 
tion here  given,  and  with  explanations  of  the  same  kind  in  other 
cases,  no  one  could  justly  blame  him.  But  in  the  passage  tran- 
scribed above  he  speaks  of  offensive  circumstances  attending  the 
miracles,  the  groanings,  the  strugglings,  and  other  features  savor- 
ing of  jugglery ;  and  in  the  notes,  as  authority  for  the  statement 
that  there  was  such  jugglery,  he  cites  Luke  viii.  45, 46,  and  John 
xi.  33,  38,  which  relate  acts  of  Jesus  only,  and,  therefore,  charge 
on  him,  necessarily,  such  acts  of  jugglery  as  attended  the  inci- 
dents. Luke  in  the  passage  referred  to  tells  of  the  woman  who, 
having  an  issue  of  blood,  touched  him  and  was  healed;  and 
Jesus  felt  that  he  had  been  touched  and  so  declared. 

The  passage  in  John's  gospel  relates  the  behavior  of  Jesus  at 
the  tomb  of  Lazarus.  All  that  he  did  there  was  to  groan,  not 
audibly,  but  "  in  spirit,"  in  "  himself."  A  note  to  the  passage  in 
our  Revised  Version  says  the  Greek  word  signifies  inward  emo- 
tion. If  so,  as  there  was  nothing  else,  no  struggling,  there  is  no 
ground  whatever  for  the  gross  charge  here  made.  And  it  is  cer- 
tainly remarkable  that  M.  Renan,  having  here  made  the  charge 
so  circumstantially,  seems  to  have  forgotten  all  about  it ;  for 
when  he  comes  in  the  course  of  his  history  to  relate  the  incident 
he  omits  the  suspicious  features  here  mentioned,  and  says  the 
emotion  of  Jesus  was  genuine,  and  that  the  people  mistook  its 
natural  manifestations  for  <'  the  agitation  and  trembling  which  ac- 
companied miracles."  Surely  neither  his  perception  of  the 
touch  nor  his  genuine  emotion  can  properly  be  characterized  as 
jugglery. 

And  here  perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  to  notice  the  explanation 
which  M.  Renan  gives  of  the  supposed  raising  of  Lazarus  from 
the  dead  —  for  he  avows  his  disbelief  in  all  miracles.  The  truth 
he  says  was  probably  this  (pp.  250-52).  Lazarus  was  sick  and 
his  sisters  sent  for  Jesus,  thinking  "  that  the  joy  Lazarus  would 
feel  at  his  arrival  might  restore  him  to  life."  But  just  at  this 
time. 

The  friends  of  Jesus  wished  for  a  great  miracle  which  should  strike 
powerfully  the  incredulity  of  the  Hierosolymitcs.  The  resurrection  of 
a  man  known  at  Jerusalem  appeared  to  tliem  most  likely. to  carry  con- 
viction. It  may  be  that  Lazarus,  still  pallid  with  disease,  caused  him- 
self to  be  wrapped  iu  bandajn^cs  as  if  dead  and  shut  up  in  the  tomb  of 
his  family.  .  .  .  Martha  and  Mary  went  to  meet  Jesus  and  without 
allowing  him  to  enter  Bethany  conducted  him  to  the  cave.  The  emo- 
tion which  Jesus  experienced  at  the  tomb  of  his  friend,  whom  he  be- 
lieved to  be  dead,  might  be  taken  by  those  present  for  the  agitation  and 
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trembling  which  accompanied  miracles.  .  .  .  Jesus  (if  we  follow  the 
above  hypothesis)  desired  to  see  once  more  him  whom  he  had  loved, 
and,  the  stone  being  removed,  Lazarus  came  forth  in  his  bandages,  his 
head  covered  with  a  winding-sheet.  This  reappearance  would  naturally 
be  regarded  by  every  one  as  a  resurrection  (p.  251). 

M.  Kenan  thinks  that  on  this  occasion  something  really  hap- 
pened at  Bethany  which  was  looked  upon  as  a  resurrection,  <<  a 
real  event  held  to  be  publicly  notorious,"  which  irritated  the 
enemies  of  Jesus,  and  contributed  sensibly  to  hasten  his  death 
(p.  252).  Does  his  suggested  explanation  sufficiently  account 
for  the  sensation  produced? 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  when  the  miracle  was  noised 
abroad,  Lazarus  was  alive  and  in  his  home,  and  that  the  sole 
question  was  whether  he  had  ever  been  dead.  Undoubtedly  in 
our  day  the  burial  of  a  man  is  evidence  of  his  death,  because  or- 
dinarily a  man  could  live  but  a  few  moments  in  a  grave  or  mod« 
ern  tomb.  But  it  was  not  so  with  entombment  in  the  East.  One 
could  live  in  a  tomb,  and  demoniacs  are  said  to  have  dwelt  in 
tombs.  Certainly  the  priests  and  Pharisees  were  not  convinced 
of  the  death  of  Lazarus,  as  they  are  said  to  have  been,  by  the 
simple  fact  that  he  was  carried  to  the  tomb.  They  were  entitled 
to  demand  those  accompaniments  which  always  attended  a  death, 
and  without  such  evidence  they  could  not  have  credited  the 
death  of  a  man  who  was  again  walking  among  them.  A  marked 
degree  of  notoriety  accompanied  every  death  among  the  He- 
brews. It  drew  the  "  crowd "  who  made  the  "  tumult "  which 
Jesus  encountered  at  the  house  of  Jairus,  and  <Hhe  flute  players" 
who  were  part  of  the  pageant.  A  company  of  public  buriers 
prepared  the  body  —  washed  it,  wrapped  it  in  spices,  and  ex- 
posed it  to  public  view,  then  bore  it  with  great  parade  to  the 
tomb.  A  feast  followed,  and  the  family  sat  seven  days  on  the 
floor  weeping,  without  going  to  bed.  To  suppose  all  this  could 
have  been  done  while  Lazarus  was  alive  would  be  absurd. 
M.  Renan  does  not  suggest  it.  And  his  suggestion,  that  Lazarus 
caused  himself  to  be  bandaged  and  shut  up  in  the  tomb,  and, 
"  still  pallid  with  disease,"  lay  there  four  days  awaiting  the  ar- 
rival of  Jesus,  is  but  one  more  example  of  his  incompetence  to 
judge  of  the  probable,  and  thereby  distinguish  truth  from  error  ' 
in  historical  narrative,  by  the  test  which  he  has  himself  pro- 
posed, a  probable  narrative,  harmonious  throughout. 

At  the  point  we  have  now  reached  it  will  facilitate  the  task  in 
hand  to  transcribe  certain  detached  passages  to  which  we  shall 
have  occasion  shortly  to  refer. 

Jesus  oufi^ht  not  to  be  judged  by  the  laws  of  our  petty  conventionali- 
ties. The  admiration  of  his  disciples  overwhelmed  him  and  carried 
him  away  (p.  183). 
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Honesty  and  imposture  are  words  which  in  our  rigid  consciences  are 
opposed  as  irreconcilable  terms.  In  the  East  they  are  connected  by 
numberless  links  and  windings  (p.  18()). 

We  will  admit,  tlicn,  without  hesitation  that  acts  which  would  now 
be  considered  as  acts  of  illusion  or  folly  held  a  large  place  in  the  life  of 
Jesus  (p.  195). 

Contact  with  men  degraded  him  to  their  level.  The  tone  he  had 
adopted  could  not  be  sustained  for  more  than  a  few  months;  it  wa« 
time  that  death  came  to  liberate  him  from  an  endurance  strained  to  tliu 
utmost,  to  remove  him  from  the  impossibilities  of  an  interminable  path, 
and,  by  delivering  him  from  a  trial  in  danger  of  being  too  prolonged,  in- 
troduce him  henceforth  sinless  into  celestial  peace  (pp.  225,  226). 

We  must  also  remember  that  in  this  dull  and  impure  City  of  Jerusa- 
lem Jesus  was  no  longer  himself.  Not  by  any  fault  of  his  own,  but  by 
that  of  others,  his  conscience  had  lost  something  of  its  original  purity. 
Desperate  and  driven  to  extremity  he  was  no  longer  his  own  master. 
His  mission  overwhelmed  him  and  he  yielded  to  the  torrent  (p.  250). 

As  for  Jesus,  he  was  no  more  able  than  St.  Bernard  or  St.  Francis 
d'Assisi  to  moderate  the  avidity  for  the  marvellous  displayed  by  the 
multitude,  or  even  by  his  own  disciples.  Death,  moreover,  in  a'  few 
days  would  restore  his  divine  liberty,  and  release  him  from  the  fatal 
necessities  of  a  position  which  each  day  became  more  exacting  and 
more  difficult  to  sustain  (p.  252). 

If  it  were  not  contradicted  by  all  we  know  of  M.  Kenan's 
disposition,  we  should  believe  that  the  character  of  apologist 
and  vindicator  in  which  he  appears  throughout  the  work,  and 
especially  here,  is  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  more  readily  de- 
stroying the  reputation  he  undertakes  to  defend.  By  admitting 
the  commission  of  many  acts  of  illusion'  and  folly,  he  dispenses 
with  the  production  of  evidence  which  he  ought  to  have  re- 
quired. By  asking  us  to  remember  that  the  conscience  of  Jesus 
had  lost  its  purity  and  he  had  become  degraded  to  the  level  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  dull  and  impure  city,  he  assumes  that  this 
has  already  been  proved  to  our  satisfaction  and  that  it  would  be 
useless  to  call  for  proof.  In  protesting  that  Jesus  should  not  be 
judged  by  our  standard,  he  asserts  that  by  that  standard  he 
would  be  condemned.  In  claiming  that  honesty  and  imposture 
are  different  in  the  East  from  what  they  are  here,  he  admits  that 
Jesus,  though  honest  in  the  Eastern  sense,  was  an  impostor  in 
ours.  On  this  showing  Jesus  was  what  in  Europe  would  be 
thought  a  disreputable  character,  a  conscious  impostor,  a  juggler 
and  A  charlatan.  M.  Renan  finally  seems  to  realize  this,  and 
breaks  forth  in  a  strain  of  indignant  vindication,  which,  if  it  be 
in  any  sense  necessary  to  its  subject,  must  and  should  deprive 
him  forever  of  the  respect  of  all  honest  men. 

History  is  impossible  if  we  do  not  fully  admit  that  there  are  many 
standards  of  sincerity.  All  great  things  are  done  through  the.  people; 
now  we  can  only  lead  the  people  by  adapting  ourselves  to  its  ideas. 
The  philosopher  who,  knowing  this,  isolates  and  fortifies  himself  in  his 
integrity,  is  highly  praiseworthy.    But  he  who  takes  humanity  with 
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its  illusions,  and  seeks  to  act  with  it  and  upon  it,  cannot  be  blamed. 
Caesar  knew  well  that  ho  was  not  the  son  of  Venus;  France  would  not 
be  what  it  is  if  it  had  not  for  a  thousand  years  believed  in  the  Holy 
Ampulla  of  Rheims.  It  is  easy  for  us,  who  are  so  powerless,  to  call  this 
falsehood,  knd,  proud  of  our  timid  honesty,  to  treat  with  contempt  the 
heroes  who  have  accepted  the  battle  of  life  under  other  conditions. 
When  we  have  effected  by  our  scruples  what  they  accomplished  by 
their  falsehoods,  we  shall  have  a  right  to  be  severe  upon  them.  At 
least  we  must  make  a  marked  distinction  between  societies  like  our 
own,  where  everything  takes  place  in  the  full  light  of  reflection,  and 
simple  and  credulous  communities,  in  which  the  beliefs  that  have  gov- 
erned ages  have  been  born.  Nothing  great  has  been  established  which 
does  not  rest  on  a  legend.  The  only  culprit  in  such  cases  is  the 
humanity  which  is  willing  to  be  deceived  (p.  187). 

Tliere  are  in  this  passage  two  leading  ideas ;  first,  the  superi- 
ority of  the  heroic  impostor  who  dares  to  lie  and  deceive  for 
great  ends,  over  the  timid  philosopher  who  fortifies  himself  in 
his  helpless  integrity  and  effects  nothing;  and,  second,  that 
fraud  and  falsehood  are  justifiable  because  humanity  is  so  con- 
stituted that  it  must  be  deceived  for  its  own  good,  and  if  there 
be  anything  wrong  in  this,  the  blame  lies  on  Him  who  made 
humanity  what  it  is. 

It  is  truly  shocking  to  reflect  that  this  atrocious  doctrine  is 
upheld  as  justified  by  the  example  of  Jesus,  and,  in  a  book 
delightful  to  read,  scattered  in  cheap  editions  in  hundreds  'of 
thousands  of  Christian  homes.  And  the  exalted  terms  in  which 
he  speaks  of  Jesus  will  have  no  tendency  to  counteract  the 
poison,  but,  indeed,  to  increase  its  effect.  It  must  destroy  all 
our  faith  in  goodness  if  we  can  believe  that  he  who  was  "  the 
common  honor  of  all  who  share  the  common  humanity,"  "the 
incomparable  man  to  whom  the  universal  conscience  has  decreed 
the  title  of  the  Son  of  God,"  who  "  was  truly  the  Son  of  God  " 
—  that  this  exalted  personage  was  a  conscious  impostor,  who 
contorted  his  limbs  in  simulated  struggles,  and  uttered  feigned 
groans  to  impress  the  imagination  of  the  vulgar;  and  that, 
though  his  conscience  lost  its  purity  and  he  became  degraded  to 
the  level  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  dull  and  impure  city,  yet  he 
accomplished  his  purpose:  "He  laid  the  eternal  foundation  stone 
of  true  religion.  .  .  .  He  founded  the  worship  of  all  ages,  of  all 
lands,  that  which  all  elevated  souls  will  practise  until  the  end  of 
time." 

Critics  have  said  that  M.  Renan  was  given  to  paradox ;  but 
paradox  is  the  theologian's  logic,  and  M.  Renan  was  educated  a 
theologian.  Many  of  the  old  fathers  held,  and  Origen,  the  most 
eminent  of  them  all,  concisely  declared  that,  "It  is  our  bounden 
duty  to  lie  and  deceive  if  thereby  we  can  gain  souls."  M.  Renan 
had  evidently  lost  all  regard  for  truth,  but  retained  a  great 
admiration  for  religion ;  and  to  him  it  appeared  perfectly  proper 
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that  Jesus,  to  establish  a  great  religioD,  should  resort  to  jagglery, 
lies,  and  deceit. 

Jesus,  in  the  supreme  moment  when  he  stood  in  the  shadow 
of  the  cross,  declared  that  he  had  come  into  the  world  for  the 
one  purpose  of  bearing  witness  to  the  truth.  And  to  many 
readers  it  will  seem  that  M.  Renari,  in  representing  all  his  life  as 
one  protracted  falsehood,  has  violated  that  one  of  his  own  canons 
which  requires  a  truthful  narrative  to  be  harmonious  through- 
out. But  had  this  been  suggested  to  M.  Kenan,  he  would 
doubtless  have  answered  that  this  final  declaration  of  Jesus  was 
also  false,  and  that  we  should  admire  the  heroism  which  in- 
spired him  at  such  a  moment,  thus  to  complete  the  lifelong 
falsehood  which  he  had  designed  as  the  eternal  foundation-stone 
of  true  religion. 


A  POET  OF  THE  NORTHWEST. 


BY   JAMES    REALF,   JR. 


It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  discover  a  new  poet;  almost  as  great, 
perhaps,  as  to  be  discovered.  Let  me  be  a  literary  Columbus 
and  introduce  to  the  readers  of  The  Arena  a  new  world  in  the 
great  Northwest  by  a  short  sketch  of  its  first  authentic  singer. 
Let  us  glance  at  his  life  so  as  to  understand  how  it  has  colored 
his  work. 

Jona}i  Leroy  Robinson,  known  over  South  Dakota  as  Doane 
Robinson,  a  nickname  given  him  in  childhood,  and  which  he  has 
naturally  preferred  to  the  christening  title,  was  born  on  a  farm 
at  Sparta,  Wis.,  Oct.  19,  1856.  When  twenty-one,  like  most 
adventurous  Americans,  he  "  moved  "  and  located  on  a  govern- 
ment homestead  in  Marshall,  Minn.  While  there  he  began  the 
study  of  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1882.  Not  quite 
satisfied  with  the  amount  of  legal  knowledge  necessary  for 
admission,  the  young  lawyer  took  a  year's  course  at  the  Wis- 
consin University  in  Madison,  and  then  settled  in  Watertown, 
S.  Dak.  Here  with  his  wife  and  one  son,  who  was  born  on  the 
fourth  anniversary  of  his  marriage,  he  has  lived  since,  practising 
law  and  occasionally  dipping  into  journalism.  In  1889  he  was 
appointed  secretary  of  the  state  railway  commission,  which  office 
he  still  holds.  A  little  above  the  average  height,  but  not  over 
tall,  with  slender  figure,  regular  features,  bright  hazel  eyes,  and  a 
pleasant,  rather  musical  voice,  Doane  Robinson  is  a  familiar 
figure  in  many  Dakotan  towns,  and  personally  is  as  popular  as 
are  his  verses. 

He  admits  that  he  has  made  rhymes  and  jingles  all  his  life ; 
but  until  induced  by  a  friend  to  send  to  the  Century^  one  of  hb 
dialect  pieces,  which  was  duly  accepted  and  pigeonholed,  he  did 
not  attach  any  value  to  the  gift.  My  attention  was  attracted  to 
his  peculiar  quality  by  a  little  book  of  ten  pages,  four  inches 
long  by  three  wide,  which  a  friend  put  into  my  hands  laughingly 
with  some  rather  deprecatory  remark  to  the  effect  that  it  was 
not  '^  a  boom,"  but  a  genuine  Dakotan  product.  I  read  it,  but 
with  different  and  delighted  eyes,  for  my  sneering  friend  spoke 
better  than  he  meant.  It  was  a  genuine  product,  for  it  smacked 
of  the  soil,  and  when  I  read  it  aloud  to  the  friend  who  had 
but  carelessly  perused  it,  lie  became  an  instant  convert  to  the 
opinion  I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  advancing  publicly. 
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Since  then  I  have  taken  pains  to  acquaint  myself  with  all  of 
Robinson's  verses,  published  and  unpublished,  and  I  now  present 
a  few  for  the  delectation  of  those  who  enjoy  nature,  true  feeling, 
and  real  humor.  There  is  no  following  of  old  models  in  the 
productions  of  our  poet.  The  informing  touch  is  his  own ;  the 
metrical  forms,  sometimes  rude  and  crude,  are  generally  his  own 
and  cunningly  adapted  to  the  themes ;  and  the  quiet  humor,  with 
its  apparently  unconscious  pathos,  is  decidedly  original.  Listen 
to  this  and  think  how  the  genial  mind  that  made  the  grave- 
digger,  in  Hamlet  toy  with  the  figments  of  human  law,  as  with 
Yorick's  skull,  would  have  enjoyed  this  modern  exemplification 
of  his  saying:  "But  is  this  law?"  "Ay,  marry,  is't  —  crowner's 
quest  law ! " 

THE  CROWNER'S  QUEST. 

I  air  a  justico  of  the  peace, 

As  knows  the  rules  of  law, 
Likewise  I  air  familiar 

With  the  principles  of  draw. 

*Twar  the  momin'  of  the  freshet, 

The  Gates  an*  Sam  an'  me. 
War  across  the  board  discuss  in' 

A  pint  in  chancer-ee, 
When  a  stranger  from  the  mountain, 

A  mule  a  ridin'  down, 
Somehow  eot  tangled  in  the  ford, 

Whar  he  fell  off  an'  drown. 

Wall,  I  summoned  for  a  jury, 

To  set  upon  him  thar. 
The  two  Gates  boys  an'  pardner  Sam, 

But  fust  I  made  'em  swar 
Ter  make  a  true  invento-ry 

Of  all  they  heard  an'  saw. 
An'  then  bring  in  a  verdio' 

Accordin'  to  the  law. 

Then  we  rolled  in  the  defendant, 

An'  w'cn  the  search  wuz  done, 
We  hadn't  found  a  single  thing, 

But  jest  a  leetle  gun. 

So  that  jury  fixed  a  verdic' 

That  couldn't  be  appealed; 
They  found  "  the  party  guilty 

Of  carryin'  concealed 
A  weapon  that  uz  dangerous, 

Central ry  to  the  law." 
Said  they:  **  A  plainer  case  nor  this 

Nobody  never  saw." 

Then  I  socked  it  to  the  prizner, 

Accordin'  to  the  rule: 
I  fined  him  fifty  dollars, 

An'  levied' on  his  mule. 
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Isn't  this  delicious?  isn't  it  almost  as  profoundly  absurd  a^ 
many  of  the  actual  decisions  of  our  statute-smothered  and  over- 
lawed  country?  I  knew  a  judge  down  in  Mississippi  who  would 
have  regarded  the  statements  in  this  poem  as  tirst-rate  precedents 
for  legal  procedure ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  many  sections 
of  the  "  rude,  crude "  .West  the  principle  of  levying  on  a  dead 
man's  mule  is  recognized  as  the  basic  element  of  the  social  com- 
pact. Why,  out  in  Colorado  a  whole  county  did  better ;  they 
levied  on  a  dead  man's  nephew,  tried  Mr.  Hatch  of  the  Travellerfl' 
Insurance  Company  for  the  murder  of  an  uncle  he  was  visiting, 
and  made  a  totally  absurd  and  groundless  trial  cost  an  innocent 
man  thousands  of  dollars,  besides  the  agreeable  sensation  of  being 
tried  for  a  capital  crime.  And  yet  we  Americans  fondly  imagine 
we  are  civilized.  How  often  must  a  philosopher  suspect  that 
our  civilization  is  but  gilded  barbarism,  with  the  gilding  pretty 
badly  worn ! 

Let  us  now  examine  one  of  Robinson's  poems  which  is  exactly 
the  opposite  of  "  The  Crowner's  Quest,"  being  not  rude  and 
rollicky,  but  rude  and  subdued,  something  that  needs  a  linger- 
ing look  to  get  all  of  it.  It  is  written  in  the  Scandinavian  dia- 
lect of  these  states,  easy  to  understand  when  read  aloud  by  one 
who  comprehends  something  of  this  language,  but  perhaps  diffi- 
cult to  the  eye,  on  account  of  which  a  glossary  of  some  words  is 
appended. 

TINA. 

Deso  haer  Tina,  shae  mae  vooman, 

Yo  baen  luarriat  tirty  yaer; 
Shae  baen  firs-tret  vorker  vooman; 

Cheap  by  leefin,  ven  price  daSr.* 
Ay  baen  very  gudo  boss-fellar, 

Mek  mae  vooman  by  mae  scurseft 
Efery  morn  in,  hardt4  ay  tal  her, 

Youst  ven  sun-set-up  appurse, 
"  Coom,  Tina,  op  haer,  vake  op!  " 

Vooman —  dose  baen  much  quvcer  peoples; 

Mens  shal  keep  lier  purty  hardt. 
Eider  shae  vil  baen  smuai-t  peoples, 

Yoinin  dose  haer  soufrage  cradt. 
Better  den,  ay  tank,  to  mok  licr 

Yalk  op  streit,  ven  shaerp  I  say, 
Lak  shae  tank  ay  goin*  to  kek  her, 

Ven  ay  call  by  breckin  dey : 
"  Coom,  Tina,  op  haer,  vake  op!" 

Yoss  ay  haer  dese  tal  me,  doctor  ? 

Tina  never  vake  no  more  ? 
Dese  bae  makin  funny,  doctor; 

Open  mae  dose  baderoom  door! 


*  Economical  when  times  are  hard. 

t  Scuree  — scared. 

i  Uardt  —  loud  and  also  strict  or  stem. 
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Tina,  Tina,  ay  baen  coomin; 

Sveet,  gude  Tina,  haer  mae  quveek; 
Ay  not  ogly,  ay  not  bossin; 

Tina,  giidevife,  haer  mae  speak: 
**  Coom,  Tina,  op  baer,  vake  op  I*' 

When  a  famoas  wit,  whose  name  has  slipped  me,  said  that  the 
Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity  practice  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion might  be  summed  up  in  the  phrase,  <<  Sois  mon  frdre  ou  je 
vous  tue,"  —  "  Be  my  brother  or  I'll  kill  you,'*  —  it  was  an  epic 
condensed  into  an  epigram.  So  we  have  here,  packed  in  these 
twenty-seven  lines,  a  world  of  work  and  hard  living  —  of  bodily 
and  mental  servitude  —  not  alone  on  the  part  of  the  wife  of  this 
Scandinavian  farmer,  but  of  farmers'  wives  in  general.  One  is 
tempted  to  suggest  a  Farmers'  Wives'  Alliance  for  the  abolition 
of  a  slavery  of  drudgery,  not  so  bad,  perhaps,  in  the  majority  of 
cases  as  the  kind  etched  here  by  Doane  Robinson,  but  bad 
enough,  God  knows  —  and  women  know  I 

Yet  in  this  poem,  with  the  fidelity  of  the  true  soul  to  the  re- 
demptive possibilities  of  human  nature,  the  poet  has  hinted,  even 
in  the  final  use  of  the  identical  words  of  the  old  habitual  tyranni- 
cal call  on  the  part  of  the  husband,  that  repentance  which  be- 
comes a  long  regret  —  that  spiritual  awakening,  that  awful  dawn 
of  the  day  of  self- judgment,  when  we  cry  to  our  departed,  so 
often  only  half-appreciated  and  perhaps  harshly  judged  in  life : 
*^  Come  back,  wake  up !  for  just  one  little  hour,  that  you  may 
see,  may  know,  how  much  I  loved  you."  Happy  they  who  never 
have  to  speak  thus  to  their  dead  I 

I  have  no  hesitance  in  saying  that  the  man  who  wrote  the 
above  epical  epigram  and  the  character  study  now  following  has 
a  literary  future  before  him,  perhaps  not  commensurate  with  the 
future  of  his  section,  but,  as  her  first  authentic  singer,  his  fame 
should  be  such  as  Dakota  will  not  willingly  let  die.  In  this 
dialect  "  burying"  is  commonly  so  pronounced  as  to  make  it  a 
perfect  rhyme  with  worrying. 

ONE  OF  THE  PALLS. 

I  were  a  pall  to  the  burryin' ; 

Joe* 8  finally  out  o*  the  way; 
Kotiiin*  special  ailin'  o*  him. 

Just  or  age  and  ginr*l  decay. 
Hope  to  the  Lord  'at  V\\  never  be 
or  an*  decrepit  an*  useless  as  he. 
Cuss  to  his  f  ambly  the  last  five  year  — 
Monstrous  expensive  with  keep  so  dear — 
'Sides  all  the  fuss  an*  worryin'. 

Terribul  trial  to  get  so  old  — 

Cur*  us  a  man*  II  con  tinny  to  hold 
On  to  life  w*en  it*8  easy  to  see 
His  chances  for  livin*,  though  dreffelly  slim. 
Are  better*  n  his  f ambly  are  lottin*  for  him. 
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Joe  ^uz  *at  kind  o*  a  hanger  on  — 
Hadn^t  no  sense  o^  the  time  to  quit; 
Stunted  discreeshun  an*  stall-fed  grit 
Helped  him  unbuckle  many  a  cinch 
Whar  sensible  men  *ud  a  died  in  the  pinch. 

So  I*m  kind  o*  tickled  to  hev  him  gone; 
Bested  for  once  and  laid  away  — 
Got  him  down  whar  he  boun*  to  stay; 
I  were  a  pall  to  his  burryin*. 

Knowed  him  mor^n  sixty  year  a-back  — 
Used  to  be  sommat  older  'an  him — 

Fought  him  one  night  to  a  huskin*  bee, 
Licked  him  in  manner  uncommon  complete ; 
Every  one  said  H'uz  a  beautiful  fight  — 

Joe,  he  wa'n^t  satisfied  with  it  that  way, 
Kep*  dingin*  along,  an*  w*en  he  got  through, 

The  wust  lookin*  critter  *at  ever  you  see 
Were  stretched  on  a  bed  rigged  up  in  the  hay  — 

They  carted  me  home  the  f oUerin*  day. 

Got  me  a  sweetheart  purty  an*  trim  — 

Tole  me  *at  I*s  a  heap  lik*ler*n  Joe; 
Mittened  him  twicet;  Joe  kep*  on  the  track, 

Follered  her  round  ary  place  she  *ud  go; 
I  offered  to  lick  him.    Says  she:  **  It*s  a  treat; 
Le*s  watch  an'  fin*  out  what  the  poor  critter*ll  do." 
Watched  him,  believin'  the  thing  'uz  all  right  — 
That  identical  gal  is  Joe*s  widder  to-night. 

Run  to  be  Jestice,  then  Joe  he  run,  too; 

Knowed  I  *uz  pop*lar,  an*  he  haan*t  a  friend. 
So  thar  wa*n*t  no  use  o*  my  hurry  in*. 

*  Lection  come  off,  we  counted  the  votes, 
I  hadn't  enough  —  Joe  had  *em  to  lend. 

And  all  the  way  through  I  been  takin*  notes 
O*  his  low,  disagreeable  way. 
So  it  tickles  me  now  to  be  able  to  say 

He*s  bested  fer  good  in  the  end: 
Got  him  down  whar  he  boun*  to  stay. 
And  I  were  a  pall  to  his  burryin*. 

The  masters  have  left  us  some  pictures  of  that  worst  disease  of 
all,  a  mean  or  unwholesome  old  age.  Do  you  remember  in  "  Old 
Curiosity  Shop  "  an  aged  sexton  digging  the  grave  of  a  man  not 
as  old  as  liimself  ?  The  scene  is  worth  restudying.  Homer,  too, 
is  especially  powerful  in  picturing  age.  Recall  that  marvellous 
passage  where  he  suggests  the  blinding  and  bewildering  beauty 
of  Helen  by  showing  its  effect.  He,  the  supreme  poet,  knew 
well  how  impotent  was  language  —  even  his  own  Greek — to 
shadow  forth  the  beauty  of  woman,  and  so  he  suggests  it  by 
showing  its  effect,  not  on  youth  in  the  flush  of  fancy,  but  on  two 
sour  old  cronies  who  have  outlived  all  of  life  except  the  doubtful 
gift  of  looking  backward.  The  two  ancients  are  sitting  on  the 
wall,  sunning  themselves  ^  like  locusts,  and  filling  the  air  with 
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their  thin  chatter,"  when  Helen,  the  torch  of  Troy,  the  curse  of 
their  country,  goes  by  in  her  shameful  pride,  unconscious  of 
their  very  existence.  Deeply  they  hate  her  with  a  sense  of 
impending  doom.     Yet  one  thus  cackles  to  his  nodding  mate  : 

**  No  wonder  that  for  such  a  form  and  face 
Trojans  and  Greeks  would  die  a  dozen  deaths: 
Truly,  she  seems  like  all  the  goddesses  — 
All,  put  together  —  but  oh  I  if  she  would  leave  us, 
Take  to  her  ships  and  leave  our  land  forever, 
Lest  we  bequeath  but  ruin  to  our  children!  ^* 

Other  potent  presentations  of  old  age  might  be  instanced  — 
the  grandfather  in  "Les  Miserables,"  a  mere  charcoal  sketch  by 
a  master,  and  the  grandfather  in  "Old  Curiosity  Shop,"  an 
elaborate  picture ;  but  instead  let  me  point  out  to  the  literary 
student  a  few  of  the  touches  that  conspire  to  make  Robinson's 
"  One  of  the  Palls,"  in  my  humble  judgment,  a  most  pathetically 
funny  sketch  of  what  Lord  Chesterfield  called  "poor  human 
nature,"  and  one  of  the  most  perfect  sketches  that  has  been 
produced  in  American  literature. 

How  cunningly  yet  how  naturally  the  exultation  of  the  old 
man  over  the  fact  that  his  lifelong  rival  and  superior  is  finally 
out  of  the  way  has  been  worked  up  to  its  climax  through  various 
reflections  on  what  a  curse  an  old  man  is  to  his  family,  and  how 
curious  that  a  man  will  hang  on  to  life  when  it  has  ceased  to  be 
worth  having !  Note  the  expression  of  the  hope  that  he,  the 
survivor  —  poor,  unconscious  totterer  on  the  brink  of  blankness 
—  may  never  be  "old  and  decrepit  and  useless"  —  like  his  rival; 
then  the  chuckling  avowal  at  the  close  of  the  second  stanza  that 
he's  "kinder  tickled"  to  have  Joe  gone,  kinder  satisfied  at  the 
turn  things  have  taken;  and  mark  the  intensification  of  his  spite- 
ful triumph  in  the  fact  that  his  rival  is  down  at  last  "whar  he 
boun'  to  stay."  Then  that  magnificent  Homericism,  that  homely 
picturesqueness  of  expression  almost  equal  to  John  Hay's  line 
about  the  fire  that 

"  Bust  out,  as  she  clared  the  bar, 
And  burnt  a  hole  in  the  night,''^ 

that  delightful  antithesis,  "  stunted  discreetion  and  stall-fed  grit," 
with  its  following  couplet!  (Cinch,  by  the  by,  appears  to  be  a 
derivative  from  the  Mexican  cincha,  a  saddle  girth,  and  by  met- 
aphor means  "  a  tight  place.")  Then  in  the  third  stanza,  or 
strophe,  the  imbecile  admission,  "  Used  to  be  sommut  older  'an 
him,"  as  if  Joe's  death  had  actually  rejuvenated  the  living  wreck 
who  is  moralizing  upon  Joe's  "  contrariness  and  gener'l  cussed- 
ness."  Then  the  hazy  impression  as  to  the  result  of  that  fight  at 
the  huskin' :  it  may  have  been  a  draw,  though  the  old  man  seems 
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trying  to  convince  himself  that  he  temporarily  triumphed  over 
Joe,  that  bout.  Then  the  catastrophe  of  the  wooing — and, 
indeed,  all  "  the  notes  o'  Joe's  low,  disagreeable  way  " ;  for  you 
will  find  the  oftener  you  read  this  thing,  the  funnier  it  gets ;  it 
grows  upon  you  like  the  growing  West,  and  will  finally  haunt 
you,  like  Mark  Twain's  "  Song  of  the  Conductor,"  only  with  this 
difference,  that ''  One  of  the  Palls  "  is  a  sensible  haunt,  a  ghost 
with  a  grin,  and  worthy  of  finding  permanent  lodgment  in  the 
curio  chamber  of  memory. 

Robinson  evidently  felt  that  he  had  struck  a  lead  of  humorous 
wealth  in  this  creation,  for  he  has  followed  it  up  by  an  exposition 
of  the  way  Joe's  widder  treated  the  man  who  had  been  taking 
notes  o'  Joe's  low,  disagreeable  way.  The  ancient  blockhead 
invites  us  into  his  confidence  with  a  childish  belief,  so  it 
seems,  that  we  will  sympathize  with  the  hard  luck  that  pursues 
him  even  after  he  had  got  Joe  down. 

AN  INDIAN  SWEAT. 

Been  a  takin*  a  Injun  sweat; 

Ain*t  I  a  picter  ?    See  mv  clothes  — 
Plastered  about  me  soppin*  wet; 
Up  to  my  eves  in  the  crick  I  set, 

Till  my  old  gizzard  *s  nearly  froze. 
Let  him  wait  till  I'm  warm  and  dry; 

Teach  him  to  tend  his  own  affairs 
And  quit  his  sneakine  round  so  sly, 
Pertendin*  he  's  simply  passing  by, 

A-ezeroisin'  that  span  of  mares. 
Blamed  old  toothless,  meddlesome  jay, 

Thirteen  years  in  debt  to  the  grave, 
Better  not  get  himself  in  my  way 
Ever  agen  like  he  did  to-day, 

Or  it*  11  go  hard  with  the  doted  knave. 
Jest  come  out  for  a  little  stroll, 

When,  on  tumin*  along  the  ridge, 
Listenin*  for  the  funeral  roll  — 
Alius  hear  when  the  work  bells  toll  — 

Seen  Joe's  widder  onto  the  bridge. 
Somethin'  drored  me  that  way  to  go  — 

She  ain't  over  seventy-five  — 
Used  to  beau  her  long  ago, 
*Fore  she  took  that  wuthless  Joe. 

I  buried  two  wimmen  while  he  'uz  alive, 
But  never  shet  off  my  fust  love,  you  see; 

Kept  kind  a  weakness  for  this  widder  Joe, 
She  ruther  holdin*  her  old  shine  for  me. 
Stepped  to  the  bridge  sorter  easy  and  free, 

Nothin'  affected  atween  us,  you  know. 
Talkin'  confidin*  of  what  we  'ud  do 

When  come  the  time  that  we  'ud  be  old. 
Round  the  big  knoll  there  driv  onto  view 
Perkinses  cart,  only  seated  for  two. 

An'  him  perchin*  there  so  grinnin'  and  bold. 
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(Old  idiot  onghter  certainly  be  — 

Instead  of  triilin*  on  in  that  way  — 
A-thinkin*  hard  of  eternity; 
He's  turnin*  close  unto  eighty-three  — 

I  know  his  aige  clear  down  to  a  day, 
Bein'  brought  up  right  long  side  of  him. 

An*  remember  drivin*  down  his  way. 
Along  with  Pop  an'  a  lojid  o'  com, 
The  day  this  blamed  old  Perk  *uz  born.) 

Wall,  he  driv*  down  a  bowin*  so  slick, 
I  stepped  clost  up  to  the  bridge's  rim 
To  let  him  go  past;  footin'  too  slim  — 

Couldn't  quite  keep  the  balancin'  trick, 

So  fell  flounderin'  into  the  crick; 
•Give  a  smothery  kind  of  shout. 

Choked  with  the  water  in  my  nose; 
'Fore  1  knew  what  they  'uz  about 
Them  old  fools  had  fished  me  out. 

Then's  when  my  dignity  up  rose; 
Says  I  to  Perkins,  "Do  you  tibink 

That  I'll  be  holdin'  unto  you  ? 
I'd  rather  let  my  carcass  sink 

An'  rot  in  this  here  dirty  slough." 
An'  roll  in  to  the  water's  brink 
I  plunked  straight  back  in  the  chilly  drink. 

Propped  there  I  called  to  Mrs.  Joe: 
**  Now,  widder,  'twixt  us  you  can  choose." 
Heard  her  simper,  **  I  can't  refuse," 
An'  a  minit  later  seen  'em  start  — 
The  widder  ridin'  in  Perkinses  cart. 

Xo  need  to  dilate  on  the  delightful  touches  in  this  companion 
piece  to  "  One  of  the  Palls."  After-works  in  the  same  vein  are 
apt  to  be  sadly  lacking,  but  this,  though  not  quite  up  to  the 
other  in  the  respect  that  the  humor  is  not  so  quiet,  has  yet  in  its 
climax  an  unctuousness  of  ridiculonsness  which  marks  it  as  the 
next  step  of  absurd  senility.  The  uprising  of  his  dignity  and 
his  "  plunking  "  back  into  the  slough  to  make  his  proposal  with- 
out any  help  from  Perkins  is  a  conception  of  ludicrous  situation 
worthy  of  any  humorist.  It  just  saves  itself  from  being  carica- 
ture because  we  have  been  led  to  evolve  it,  seemingly,  from 
what  we  already  know  of  the  old  blockhead^s  character. 

Edward  Eggleston,  in  one  of  his  charming  stories,  "  The  Mys- 
tery of  Metropolisville,"  perhaps,  has  a  typical  western  land- 
shark  named  Plausaby.  The  genus  is  still  extant,  and  Robinson's 
eye  for  the  humorous  has  caught  and  reflected  in  "  The  Dakotan's 
Yarn,"  a  glimpse  of  a  condition  that  is  soon,  of  course,  to  go 
glimmering  into  the  forgiving  past.  Any  one  who  has  ever  been 
taken  in  tow  by  a  Western  land-agent  will  hug  himself  over  the 
naive  admission  of  '^  spending  the  whole  day  walking  to  some 
inside  lots"  in  a  prospective  city,  and  the  discovery  by  the 
Dakotan,  who  for  his  own  amusement  was  playing  <^  tenderfooti'* 
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that  the  central  lot  of  one  town,  where  the  eapitol  would  surely 
be  built,  was  the  identical  spot  they  had  been  shown  the  day 
before  as  the  centre  of  a  rival  town  that  was  competing  for  the 
honor  of  being  the  state  capital  and  the  best  place  for  Eastern 
investment. 

THE   DAKOTAN'S  YARN. 

This  talk  of  a  town  that  ye  mean  to  survey 

All  over  this  country  around  about  here 
Makes  me  recollect  what  I  seen  one  day, 

When  we  struck  the  Big  Muddy,  at  the  village  of  Pierre; 
Fer  Johnny  an*  me,  with  a  big  lot  of  rockets  — 

That's  what  we  boys  called  the  bright  nuggets  an'  knots  — 
Distributed  *bout  in  our  pantaloons*  pockets. 

Had  come  down  from  the  Hills  to  invest  in  town  lots. 

Bi^  town  out  thar  ?    Wall,  now  yer  talkin* ; 

Ye  can  doubt  my  word,  but  I  hope  to  die 
If  we  didn't  spend  all  day  a-walkin* 

To  some  inside  lots  a  fake  hoped  weM  buy;  . 
An*  we  (;ampcd  all  night  on  a  gumbo  hill 

Whar  that  boomer,  who  took  us  fer  tenderfeet, 
Said,  **  Fellers,  next  year  this  very  spot  will 

Be  the  busiest  pint  on  the  principal  street.** 

But  Johnny  nor  me  wa*nt  nary  spring  chicken 

To  be  ketched  an*  picked  by  a  fakir  like  him, 
So  we  tuck  the  fust  train,  an*  next  day  was  a-kickin* 

*  Round  Huron,  another  boom  town,  on  the  Jim, 
Whar  a  slick-muzzled  covey  soon  got  us  in  tow; 

An*  he  puffed  up  the  town  with  amazin*  good  skill 
As  the  place  to  invest;  then  proposed  we  should  go 

To  his  West  Side  addition,  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Wall,  we  tramped  off  witli  him,  while  he  kep'  a-showin' 

Us  objects  of  interest  that  we  couldn't  see  — 
Of  college  an*  factr*y  (in  his  mind)  a-growin*, 

An*  broad-acred  parks  with  nary  a  tree; 
Till  at  last  we  climbed  up  on  a  big  cradle  knoll. 

An*  *twas  ploasin'  enough  to  hear  that  chap  tell 
Ov  the  picteresk  beauty  an*  magniticent  roll 

Ov  them  lots  he  so  badly  wanted  to  sell ; 

That  the  eapitol  house  of  the  grandest  young  state 

Would  be  built  on  that  very  identical  spot; 
That  the  chance  fer  investment  wa*n*t  never  so  great; 

An*  he  showed  us  all  over  the  neighborin*  lot. 
Thar  we  found  whar  but  lately  had  burned  a  camp  lire. 

An*  the  liull  place  to  me  looked  familiarly  queer, 
Fer  blast  my  tongue  fer  a  cussed  liar. 

If  it  wa*nt  the  same  spot  we  had  camped  on  in  Pierre. 

Robinson  has  not  yet  confined  himself  to  dialect  but  has  es- 
sayed higher  flights  into  the  lyric  realm;  not  yet,  however,  it 
seems  to  me,  with  the  same  success  that  crowns  his  other  art 
work.    Yet  the  conception,  and  sometimes  the  execution,  of  his 
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more  ambitious  attempts  are  often  felicitous.  Some  paragraphs 
in  his  "  Life  and  Love  Song  of  the  Wave  "  are  suggestive  of 
considerable  lyric  possibilities : 

Plash ! 

In  the  mom, 

Cliild'Spurned,  the  pebbles  dash 

^Gainst,  my  mother^  s  smiling  face; 

Now  her  eyes  in  the  sunlight  Hash; 

Lines  of  care  o^er  her  fair  brow  chase; 

I  am  bom. 

Gently  — 

Novo  my  tiny  fingers  reach 
After  yonder  silvery  shell. 
Ah!  too  far,    'Tis  quite  as  well. 
Happily,  I  pluck  this  band 
Graven  in  the  golden  sand 
Curiously  and  quaintly ! 

So  he  carries  the  wave  on  in  billowy  verse  from  the  time  it 
began  as  a  baby  wave  through  childhood : 

Dancing  — 

How  my  face  breaks  into  smiles  I 
Hear  my  rippling  laughter; 
See  me  dash  the  shining  spray 
In  the  face  of  smiling  day, 
Where  the  sunlight's  glancing. 
See  me  gently  rock  yon  boat, 
Where  those  happy  lovers  float. 
Careless  of  hereafter, 
Childhood^s  hours  are  very  sweet; 
Time,  restrain  your  tireless  feet. 
Why  keep  onward  dancing? 

Then  the  wave  grows  to  manhood,  has  the  sense  of  power  and 
expatiates  on  its  glory : 

Strength  — 

I  am  strong. 

See  the  angry  storm-cloud  burst  in  wrath  — 

I  fling  myself  ^o  dispute  its  path, 

I  grapple  it  close  and  scream  for  joy; 

I  sway  it  about  iis  an  idle  toy; 

And  when  it  is  spent  I  let  it  free. 

For  it  has  been  food  to  strengthen  me. 

Over  the  sea  sail  mighty  ships  : 

I  tons  them  as  bubbles  from  my  lips, 

And  when  I  weary  of  careless  play 

I  crush  the  shells  in  my  awful  grasp; 

And  the  doomed  sailors  shriek  and  pray, 

As  I  strangle  them  in  a  deadly  clas]). 

But  the  wave  —  lucky  wave  —  falls  in  love,  and  its  power  be- 
comes tinged  with  tenderness.  Its  very  might  and  majesty  of 
passion  makes  it  timid : 
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Love  — 

Do  I  love? 

From  the  south  appears 

A  soft,  voluptuous  wave. 

Delicipus  dreams  my  days  delight, 

Soft  music  falls  upon  my  ears, 

My  hoiatterous  moods  are  changed  to  grave. 

My  reckless  daring  tinged  with  fears. 

My  prowess  shorn  of  might. 

I  vault  ahead  and  longing  crave 

A  loving  glance  from  the  southern  wave ; 

But  she  deigns  it  not  though  we  pass  so  near 

I  feel  the  touch  of  her  soft,  warm  breath. 

The  sweep  of  her  sea-blue  eye, 

And  my  pulses  beat  with  a  tempest^s  force 

While  love  runs  fierce  and  liigh ; 

Then  chilling  floods  around  me  course, 

The  world  grows  dark,  the  wind  blows  hoarse. 

And  the  death  ship  sailcth  nigh. 

Nearer  and  nearer  with  each  pulse  beat. 

This  torture  I'll  not  prolong  — 

So  casting  myself  at  her  dimpled  feet 

Let  love  now  out  in  song. 

«       •        *        «       « 

My  song  is  done. 

The  throbbing  sea,  with  generous  beat. 

Has  thrown  us  where  our  mantles  meet. 

How  eagerly  I  gaze!  nor  miss 

One  impress  of  her  love-limned  face. 

With  rapturous,  ecstatic  bliss, 

I  gather  her  in  close  embrace; 

Together  by  life's  tempests  tossed, 

Each  in  the  other  wholly  lost, 

We  are  one, 

•        «        «        •        « 

Age  — 

We  are  old. 

But  a  few  days  more 

Ere  w^e  shall  reach  the  further  shore; 

Already  its  lambent  peaks  are  seen 

Crowned  with  crystal  and  robed  in  grcrn. 

Yes,  we're  almost  there,  but  feel  no  cold  — 

There  is  Homething  of  pleasure  in  growing  old. 

Nearer  the  coast  we  soon  must  reacli. 

Higher  and  higher  the  breakers  roll, 

Ix>uder  and  louder  the  sea-bells  toll. 

But  we  enter  the  surf  with  trust  serene 

And  break  at  last  on  the  mystic  beach. 

So  to  old  age  and  the  end  the  allegory  lures  us  on  with  many 
a  gracefal,  now  and  then  a  potent,  line,  and  the  artistic  feeling 
resultant  from  it  all  is  that,  with  a  little  more  art,  a  little  more 
of  the  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains,  Doanc  Robinson  might 
give  the  world,  apart  from  his  humorous  concepts,  some  high 
lyric  pleasures.     But  the  present  literary  world,  if  it  is  rightly 
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represented  by  the  magazines,  has  little  use  for  a  lyrist.  An 
American  Heine,  singing  from  his  heart,  <'as  the  bird  sings, 
carelessly,  impulsively,  and  for  the  mere  joy  of  his  own  singing," 
would  starve  if  he  attempted  to  live  by  his  verses.  So  it  is 
probably  a  wise  preservative  instinct  that  keeps  our  successful 
singers  apart  from  passion,  and  sways  them  steadily  on  the  lines 
of  humor  and  pathos,  heightened,  perhaps,  by  the  quaintness  of 
dialect. 

One  more  specimen  of  Doane  Robin son^s  work,  full  of  homely 
pathos,  in  the  last  stanza  throws  an  odd,  tricksome  sidelight  on 
human  nature  in  general,  which  is  not  of  cynical  intent,  but 
which  may  rightly  amuse  the  calm-contemplative  as  well  as  those 
who  are  always  Argus-eyed  to  note  the  rifts  in  the  human 
harmony : 

THE  OTHER  ROOM. 

The  comfortablest  place  is  our  other  room ; 

I  *low  the  kitching  is  comfortin*  too 

Wen  a  fellar  is  hungry  an^  dinner  is  due, 
An*  the  brownin'  beef  gravy  an*  the  coffee^s  perfume 

Agervates  me  right  down  to  the  table. 

But  after  Vve  et  ever*  bite  I  am  able, 
An*  gin  in  at  last  exceedingly  done, 

The  place  sort  of  loses  its  purtiest  flavor, 

An*  I  gap  an*  stretch t  back  while  I  dillying  waver 
Twixt  goin*  to  work  in  the  hot  August  sun 
Er  shirk  on  the  lounge  in  our  cool  other  room. 

But  the  cheerinest  place  is  our  other  room, 
Take  it  past  chore-time  a  long  winter  night: 
Can*t  anywhere  be  an  agreeabler  sight 

W*en  the  curtains  and  pictures  just  bust  into  bloom 
From  the  blaze  of  the  logs  in  the  fireplace  red-hot  — 
I  cut  *em  myself  from  our  own  timber  lot; 

Man*s  got  *o  chop  his  own  firewood,  I  claim, 

Ef  he  ever  expect  the  hull  good  of  the  same; 
An*  I  pity  a  man,  be  he  rich  as  a  king, 
Ef  he  never  hez  learned  an  ax-helve  to  swing, 

Fer  ho  can't  feci  what  I  feel  in  our  other  room. 

On  them  winter  nights  in  our  other  room, 

Pervidin*  the  fambly  an*  all  is  well, 

After  the  fire  hez  been  blazin*  a  spell. 
An*  the  wind  outside  commences  to  boom, 

With  my  eyes  half  shet,  in  the  rockin*  chair, 

Scein*  Kate  an*  the  children  settin*  there, 
A  satisfaction  steals  over  me 
A  knowin*  fer  certain  I  be  what  I  be, 

An*  I  feel  kind  of  sorry  fer  all  in  the  land, 

The  poor  and  the  lowly,  the  rich  and  the  grand, 
That  can*t  feel  the  blessin*  ov  our  other  room. 

Seen  lots  of  histry,  hez  our  other  room  — 

'Tuz  thar  I  struck  up  a  bargain  with  Kate, 
.  *Tuz  thar  that  the  minister  settled  our  fate  — 
Seen  weddin's  an*  bomin*s  an*  funerel  gloom. 
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The  place  (ell  to  Kate  w'en  the  old  people  died  — 
To  the  lash  of  the  Marster  we  bowed,  satistied 

'At  we's  boin*  chastened  fer  our  tempral  good  — 

So  we  moved  back  to  this  here  Deighborhood. 
But  we  wuzn^t  so  humble  when  Susie  took  sick, 
An^  we  thought  she  must  go,  nor  w'en  poor  baby  Dick 

Laid  cold  in  his  cof  ^n  en  our  other  room. 

Haying  adduced  this  last  poem  in  evidence,  I  respectfully  sub- 
mit that  I  have  made  out  my  case  for  my  lawyer- poet  client  in 
South  Dakota,  Doane  Robinson,  as  an  authentic  singer  who  de- 
serves a  welcome  wide  and  warm,  and  deserves  it  now. 


A  PARTIAL  SOLUTION  OF  THE  RAILWAY 

PROBLEM. 


BY  C.   J.   BUELL. 


All  highways  should  be  the  common  property  of  all  the 
people,  free  and  open  to  all  carriers  at  all  times.  The  carrying 
trade  itself  over  these  highways,  like  all  other  productive  enter- 
prises, should  be  kept  entirely  free  from  public  interference  or 
control.  Most  of  our  highways  are  now  common  and  free,  and 
much  of  our  carrying  trade  is  now  in  this  ideal  condition.  The 
railway  is  about  the  only  exception.  There  the  highway  is 
monopolized;  hence  the  carrying  trade  is  monopolized  by  the' 
highway  owners,  and  the  people  are  robbed  by  unjust  charges ; 
while  on  the  free  oceans,  lakes,  rivers,  canals,  country  roads,  and 
city  streets,  competition  keeps  carriers'  charges  down  to  cost  of 
service. 

The  final  solution  of  the  railway  problem  is  how  to  make  the 
railways  free  public  highways,  to  which  any  carrier  may  adjust 
his  engines  and  cars,  and  enter  into  competition  with  all  other 
carriers  unhindered  by  governmental  interference  or  regulation. 
This  solution  is  probably  some  distance  in  the  future;  but  an 
immediate,  practical,  partial  remedy  for  railway  strikes  and 
other  present  troubles  lies  close  at  hand  and  is  easy  of  applica- 
tion. 

Every  railway  corporation  owes  its  existence  to  a  public  grant. 
It  is  a  creature  of  the  government  —  a  public  servant.  The  one 
reason  for  its  existence  is  its  obligation  to  run  trains  and  serve 
the  people.  The  moment  trains  cease  to  run  regularly,  that 
moment  the  company  forfeits  all  claim  upon  government  for 
protection  to  its  property.  It  is  not  the  business  of  government 
to  regulate  the  relations  between  railway  corporations  and  their 
hired  men,  any  more  than  between  merchants  and  their  clerks, 
or  between  housewives  and  their  hired  girls ;  but  it  is  as  much 
the  business  of  government  to  compel  all  railway  corporations  to 
perform  their  contracts  with  the  people  as  to  protect  their 
property.  Any  government  that  fails  to  compel  corporations  to 
run  their  trains  and  serve  the  people  fails  in  its  duty,  proves 
treacherous  to  its  trust ;  and  it  should  be  promptly  supplanted 
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by  a  govemment  of  the  people,  not  one  owned  by  the  railway 
companies. 

Enforce  this  principle.  Let  onr  present  executives  and  courts 
do  their  plain  duty ;  use  soldiers  and  injunctions,  if  necessary, 
against  the  guilty  managers,  not  against  innocent  employees, 
and  no  railway  corporatioil  would  dare  underpay  or  abuse  its 
men.  Enforce  this  principle,  and  railway  workers  will  take  care 
of  themselves.  The  companies  will  be  obliged  to  pay  living 
wages  and  treat  their  men  decently.  They  would  not  dare  to  let 
a  strike  occur.  Their  own  personal,  selfish  interest  would  solve 
the  problem  of  their  relation  to  their  employees. 

Under  the  existing  status  of  privately  owned  railroads,  the 
whole  problem  sums  itself  up  in  this :  Can  we,  the  people,  elect 
governors,  presidents,  and  judges  who  will  serve  the  people  in- 
stead of  the  corporations  to  whom  we  have  foolishly  granted  a 
large  part  of  our  sovereignty?  And  until  the  railways  are  made 
free  and  open  to  all  carriers  on  equal  terms,  until  the  railways 
are  made  real  public  highways  instead  of  private  roads,  this  will 
be  the  practical  problem :  How  to  force  the  companies  to  run 
their  trains  regularly  and  serve  the  people,  regardless  of  what 
wages  they  are  obliged  to  pay  their  men. 

It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  say  that  this  principle  applies  only 
to  such  corporations  as  exercise  public  functions,  as  railway, 
street-car,  gas,  water,  telegraph,  telephone,  and  other  corporations 
of  like  character,  who  enjoy  a  special  grant  of  franchise.  Of 
course  such  franchises  should  never  be  granted ;  but  those  to 
whom  they  have  been  granted  should  be  held  to  the  strictest 
performance  of  their  duties  to  the  public* 

*  This  article  was  in  our  hands  in  December  last,  some  time  previous  to  the  decision 
of  Judge  Graynor  in  the  Brooklyn  street-railway  mandamus  case— a  decision  which 
sustains  eyery  essential  point  in  Mr.  BueU's  brief  article.— Bditob  Abena. 


THE  WEALER:   A  STOKY  OF  THE  TIMES. 


BY  ADELINE  KNAPP. 


Peteb  Hinson  was  a  millhand.  He  was  a  steady  man,  a  good 
worker.  He  had  been  for  twenty-two  years  in  one  situation  and 
had  always  made  good  wages.  He  was  married,  and  had 
a  little  home,  rented,  of  course.  There  had  been  too  many 
children  to  admit  of  his  buying  a  house,  but  they  had  a  very 
comfortable  home.  His  wife  was  frugal  and  industrious.  The 
children  went  to  school.  The  pair  had  more  than  a  hundred 
dollars  in  the  bank. 

One  day  the  proprietor  of  the  mill  where  Peter  worked  made 
a  little  speech  to  his  men.  He  was  a  kind,  just  man.  The  men 
all  liked  and  respected  him.  He  had  never  cut  wages,  in  all  his 
business  career ;  not  even  in  slack  times.  He  told  the  men  the 
mill  was  to  shut  down.  Work  was  not  slack.  They  were 
running  full  time.  He  was  very  sorry  to  tell  them  this  piece  of 
bad  news,  but  he  could  not  help  himself.  It  was  this  way :  He 
had  joined  a  milling  trust.  The  manufacturers  in  his  line  had  all 
combined,  and  he  had  combined  with  them.  They  had  thought 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  a  centralization  of  interests 
among  mill  owners.  He  had  himself  thought  so.  The  trust  had 
decided  to  concentrate  their  efforts,  and  limit  the  output  of  man- 
ufacture. They  had  voted  to  close  his  mill.  He  was  very  sorry. 
He  was  sorry  for  each  one  of  his  two  hundred  employees.  He 
hoped  they  would  soon  find  employment  elsewhere.  Fortunately 
it  was  the  summer  season.  They  would  have  several  months, 
before  winter  set  in,  in  which  to  look  for  work.  But  he  was 
sorry  to  sever  the  relations  that  had  so  long  existed  between  him 
and  his  men.  He  was  sorry  to  say  "Good-by."  His  voice 
faltered  as  he  spoke  the  words.  He  had  been  proud  of  his  busi- 
ness. He  hated  to  see  it  closed  up.  The  change  meant  no  loss 
to  him,  ^nancially.  He  was  an  officer  in  the  trust  and  shared  in 
the  profits  of  the  combine  with  the  rest ;  but  he  was  sorry  for 
his  men.  He  shook  hands  with  each  one  of  them  as  they  filed  to 
the  cashier's  desk  to  receive  their  pay. 

The  mill  was  shut  down  next  day,  and  Peter  started  in  to  look 
for  work.  He  had  gone  into  the  mill  when  he  was  eighteen 
years  old.    He  was  now  forty.    He  tried  to  get  a  job  in  some 
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other  mill,  but  there  were  no  chances  open  to  him.  Then  he 
tried  in  other  directions.  He  was  strong  and  willing,  and  he 
picked  up  a  number  of  odd  jobs,  but  nothing  permanent.  Finally 
even  the  odd  jobs  became  few  and  far  between.  The  city  was 
full  of  idle  men.  One  month  he  had  but  two  days'  work.  The 
summer  was  gone;  it  was  the  middle  of  autumn;  winter  was 
near  at  hand. 

Then  Peter  heard  that  mill  men  were  wanted  in  a  neighboring 
state.  He  and  his  wife  divided  what  was  left  of  their  scanty 
capital.  Peter  took  barely  enough  to  pay  his  train  fare.  The 
family  would  find  the  balance  little  enough.  When  he  arrived 
at  his  destination  there  was  no  work  to  be  had.  A  detachment 
of  the  Industrial  Army  had  passed  through  the  section  and  a 
number  of  the  "  soldiers  "  had  found  employment. 

As  Peter  passed  through  the  streets  of  a  town  one  street 
urchin  called  to  another,  — 

"  Hi,  Jimmie  !     Git  on  ter  de  wealer !  " 

This  decided  him.  He  would  push  forward  and  join  the 
Industrial  Army.  Who  knew  what  good  might  not  come  of  the 
march  to  Washington  ?  He  had  no  money  for  travelling.  He 
had  only  a  little  silver  in  his  pocket.  He  started  out,  however, 
and  walked  to  the  next  town.  There,  too,  no  work  was  to  be 
had.  He  was  footsore  and  dusty  from  his  journey,  and  he  was 
a  stranger.  One  man  said  to  him  :  <<  We've  had  enough  of  the 
wealers  here.  What  the  country  ought  to  do  is  to  put  you  all  in 
the  workhouse.  You'd  get  enough  exercise  then,  without  tramp- 
ing the  state  this  way."  The  next  day  he  struck  out  into  the 
country.  He  remembered,  vaguely,  having  often  read  in  the 
papers  that  there  is  always  work  for  a  man  on  the  land.  He 
mquired  at  every  farmhouse  for  work,  but  the  season  was  over. 
Farmers  were  letting  men  go  instead  of  taking  new  ones  on. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  his  money  was  gone  and  he  had  found 
no  employment.  One  farmer  gave  him  a  job  at  wood  cutting. 
He  took  it,  gladly,  but  he  was  a  miller,  and  city  bred.  He  had 
never  cut  down  a  tree  in  his  life.  At  the  close  of  the  day  the 
farmer  discharged  him  and  told  him  that  he  had  never  yet  seen 
a  tramp  who  was  worth  his  salt  to  work. 

On  Thanksgiving  day  he  found  himself  on  the  outskirts  of  a 
small  town.  It  was  raining  dismally.  He  had  eaten  nothing 
the  day  before.  His  bed  that  night  had  been  the  damp  ground 
in  the  shelter  of  a  strawstack.  He  was  wet  to  the  skin.  He 
went  to  a  farmhouse  and  asked  for  food.  He  was  dirty  and  un- 
kempt. His  eyes  were  bloodshot  from  cold  and  weeping. 
Straws  clung  to  his  coat.     He  had  a  straggly  stubble  of  unevenly 

Sowing  beard.    His  features  were  sodden  with  the  rain.    The 
rmer's  wife  who  opened  the  door  to  him  shut  it  again  and  ran 
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back.  Then  a  man  came  and  ordered  him  off  the  premises.  As 
he  was  leaving  the  man  suddenly  called  out,  — 

"  Did  you  sleep  in  my  barn  last  night  ?  " 

«*  No,"  Peter  said.         ^ 

"Lucky  for  you,"  growled  the  man.  "Fd  have  turned  you 
over  to  the  constable  this  morning  if  you  had." 

At  the  next  house  the  door  was  not  opened.  A  servant  girl 
appeared  at  the  upper  window  with  a  gun  in  her  hands  and 
threatened  to  shoot  if  he  did  not  go  away.  The  people  of  the 
house  had  all  gone  to  church  and  she  was  afraid  of  him. 

He  went  on,  and  presently  sat  down  by  the  roadside.  Some 
young  men  who  drove  by  guyed  him,  sitting  thete  in  the  rain. 
One  of  them  asked  him  where  he  had  left  Coxey.  Peter  made 
no  reply.  He  was  lightheaded  and  dizzy  from  hunger.  His 
hands  trembled  so  from  the  cold,  that  he  could  hardly  draw  his 
coat  together  to  shut  out  a  little  of  the  drenching  rain.  He  rose 
to  his  feet  and  staggered  a  little  further  along  the  road.  It  was 
past  noon.  People  were  coming  from  the  church  where  they 
had  been  returning  thanks  to  God  for  the  blessings  of  the  year. 
Peter  accosted  a  man  who  was  walking. 

"  In  the  name  of  God,"  he  said,  "  give  me  work  or  money,  for 
I  am  starving  I  " 

The  man  eyed  him  as  he  stood  trembling  in  the  road.  "  You 
look  as  if  you  wanted  work,  you  do,"  he  said.  "  What  you  want 
is  whiskey.  Come  now,  own  up,  isn't  it?  I  don't  mind  stand- 
ing a  drink  for  you  on  Thanksgiving  day." 

Peter  shook  his  head,  "  I've  eaten  nothing  since  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday,"  he  said. 

The  man  drew  back  the  hand  he  had  put  into  his  pocket. 
"That  story  won't  wash  in  this  country,"  he  said.  "  You  could 
get  a  meal  at  any  house  along  the  road.  No,  I've  nothing  for 
you.  You'd  have  been  more  politic  to  tell  the  truth,  my  friend." 
And  he  went  on.  • 

Peter  stumbled  along  towards  the  town.  He  met  several 
other  people,  but  they  were  all  driving.  They  were  all  going 
to  spend  Thanksgiving  with  friends,  or  else  hurrying  home  to 
receive  guests.  The  rain  was  slackening  some.  As  Peter  sham- 
bled over  the  road  his  downcast  eyes  caught  the  gleam  of  some- 
thing in  the  mud.  It  was  a  silver  dime.  He  stooped  and 
picked  it  up.  He  turned  it  over  and  over,  gazing  at  it.  He  bit 
it  to  see  if  it  was  good,  and  finally,  kissed  the  coin  as  it  lay  in  his 
palm. 

It  was  raining  scarcely  any,  now,  and  he  hurried  forward  with 
a  light  heart.  In  the  town  he  would  buy  food.  He  reached  the 
town  and  wandered  down  its  one  little  street  Igoking  for  a 
bakery.     When   he  reached  it  it  was  closed;    the   baker  had 
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gone  home  to  eat  his  Thanksgiving  dinner.  He  travelled  the 
thoroughfare.  A  Sabbath  stillness  reigned.  Every  store  and 
shop  was  closed.  Here  was  a  hotel  on  the  street  —  a  country 
tavern,  with  a  barroom.  Peter  went  in  and  demanded  food. 
The  proprietor  was  playing  cards  with  some  men.  He  asked 
Peter  where  his  money  was.  Peter  showed  the  dime.  The  men 
laughed,  and  without  rising  from  his  chair  the  landlord  told  him 
to  get  out. 

He  wandered  back  along  the  street,  and  at  the  end  of  it  came 
to  a  place  that  was  open.  There  was  a  card  in  the  window  that 
read, — 

FBEB    TURKEY   LUNCH 
TO-DAY. 

Peter  went  in. 

"  What'U  you  have  ?  "  the  barkeeper  asked. 

Peter  stared  at  him,  stupidly,  saying  not  a  word.  He  put  hia 
dime  down  on  the  counter. 

**  Whiskey  ?  "  asked  the  barkeeper,  and  Peter  nodded. 

"Straight?'*  and  Peter  nodded  again. 

He  gulped  the  whiskey  down,  raw  and  burning,  and  clutched 
eagerly  at  the  big  turkey  sandwich  the  barkeeper  put  before  him, 
on  a  wooden  plate. 

The  place  was  very  warm.  The  unwonted  stimulant  set  his 
blood  to  tingling  and  filled  his  brain  with  bright  fancies.  He 
finished  his  sandwich. 

*'  Have  another,"  the  barkeeper  said,  noting  his  famished  look. 
While  he  stood  eating  it  two  men  came  in.  They  ordered  brandy 
and  the  barkeeper  set  out  a  bottle  for  them.  They  stood 
chaffing  with  him,  as  they  poured  it  into  their  glasses.  One  of 
them  set  the  bottle  down  close  at  Peter's  hand.  As  Peter  saw  it 
a  mad  desire  seized  upon  him,  for  more  of  the  cheering  stuff. 
Unconsciously  his  hand  stole  nearer  the  bottle.  The  barkeeper 
turned  to  reach  for  a  box  of  cigars.  The  two  men  were  busy 
talking,  seeing  nothing  but  their  glasses.  With  a  quick  move- 
ment he  grasped  the  bottle  and  filled  his  glass  to  the  brim.  The 
barkeeper  turned  back  just  in  time  to  see  him  drain  it  off.  He 
set  down  the  cigars  and,  rushing  from  behind  his  bar,  seized 
Peter  by  the  collar,  dragged  him  to  the  door  and  kicked  him 
into  the  street. 

Peter  picked  himself  up.  The  rain  had  ceased  and  the  sun 
was  shining.  He  felt  like  a  different  man.  He  did  not  mind 
that  he  had  been  kicked  into  the  street.  He  did  not  care  for  his 
wet  garments.  He  was  no  longer  hungry ;  he  was  no  longer 
cold ;  his  heart  was  light  as  a  feather.  He  could  scarcely  feel 
the  ground  beneath  hb  feet.  He  snapped  his  fingers  at  the  hotel 
as  he  passed  it.    He  went  through  the  little  town  and  out  again 
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into  the  country.  His  way  skirted  a  wood.  As  he  walked  he 
picked  up  a  stout  oak  cudgel  and  went  on,  twirling  it  joyously 
and  striking  it  against  the  trunks  of  the  ti'ees  he  passed.  He 
met  no  one,  for  all  were  within  doors,  celebrating  Thanksgiving. 
His  thoughts  ran  confusedly  from  one  thing  to  another.  He  was 
growing  drunk;  he  did  not  know  this  —  he  only  knew  he  felt 
like  a  king. 

He  sat  down  by  the  roadside  to  think  about  it.  When  he 
arose,  an  hour  later,  the  liquor  was  in  his  feet  as  well  as  in  his 
head.  He  walked  at  random,  and  his  thoughts  were  very  thick. 
He  left  the  main  road  and  followed  a  footpath  into  the  wood. 
A  little  distance  along  it  he  saw  some  one  approaching  —  a  little 
girl,  about  thirteen  years  old. 

At  sight  of  her  the  brute  in  Peter's  body  awoke.  The  liquor 
was  burning  in  his  brain.  He  was  no  longer  a  man,  only  a  beast. 
He  stepped  across  the  child's  path  and  stopped  her  progress. 
She  was  startled,  but  not  frightened.  She  had  never  seen  a 
drunken  man  before.  Peter  seized  her  by  the  shouhler  and  drew 
her  from  the  pathway.  At  this  she  was  filled  with  terror,  and 
opened  her  mouth  to  scream,  but  he  covered  it  with  his  hand. 
He  was  like  a  savage.  His  face  was  distorted  out  of  all  human 
semblance.  He  told  her  he  would  kill  her  if  she  made  a  sound. 
He  dragged  her  swiftly  after  him,  a  little  distance  into  the  woods. 
Then  he  turned  and  released  l)er  for  an  instant. 

Crazed  with  terror  the  child  started  and  ran,  shrieking  like  a 
wild  creature  as  she  did  so.  Instantly  Peter  rush('d  after  her 
and  caught  her  again.  He  struck  her  with  the  cudgel  he  still 
carried,  and  she  fell  forward,  unconscious.  To  his  brute  passion 
was  now  added  brute  rage.  He  became  a  madman,  and  rained 
blow  after  blow  upon  her,  until  her  skull  was  beaten  in,  and  his 
hands  and  face  were  spattered  with  her  blood. 

Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  his  fury,  his  ear  caught  the  sound  of 
a  hallo.  It  was  repeated,  sounding  nearer.  Some  one  was 
answering  the  child's  scream.  He  could  hear  footsteps  breaking 
through  the  brush.  For  an  instant  his  frenzied  brain  cleared. 
Horror-stricken  at  what  he  had  done,  he  turned  and  fled  into  the 
depths  of  the  forest.  After  running  for  a  few  minutes  he  plunged 
down  a  ravine  and  hid  in  a  dense  tangle  of  brakes.  Far  in  the 
distance  he  could  hear  cries,  and  the  noise  of  breaking  branches. 
It  grew  dark,  but  the  woods  became  alive  with  voices.  He  could 
distinguish  the  shouts  and  curses  of  angry  men,  the  screams  of 
excited  women.  The  whole  countryside  was  searching  the 
woods.  They  were  looking  for  him.  Once  or  twice  he  saw 
lights  gleam  through  the  trees,  but  they  always  faded  again.  No 
one  stumbled  upon  his  hiding-place. 

Then  the  brandy  resumed  control  of  his  brain  and  he  slept. 
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It  was  broad  daylight  when  they  found  him  and  dragged  him 
forth.  He  was  covered  with  mud  from  the  stream  in  the  ravine. 
His  face  and  hands  were  red,  with  blood,  and  he  was  still  besotted 
with  the  brandy  he  had  drunk. 

<<  Send  all  the  women  home ! "  cried  a  voice  from  the  crowd. 
In  a  moment  every  woman  had  disappeared. 

He  did  not  know  what  was  being  done  to  him.  His  brain  had 
not  yet  recalled  the  incidents  of  the  day  before.  He  thought 
the  farmer  had  had  him  arrested  for  sleeping  in  his  barn. 

From  somewhere  in  the  crowd  a  rope  appeared.  They  had 
gathered  under  a  tall  sycamore  tree. 

One  man  remonstrated.  ^  Let  The  Law  deal  with  him,"  he 
said. 

"No,  no  I"  echoed  a  dozen  voices.  **  We've  had  enough  of 
The  Law's  dealings  with  tramps.  We  will  take  The  Law  in  our 
own  hands  this  time." 

Presently  they  all  went  away  and  left  him  hanging  under  the 
sycamore  tree. 


THE  CLAIRVOYANCE  OF  MOLLIE  FANCHER. 


BY    T.   E.    AliLEN. 


Starting  this  series  of  articles,  as  we  have  done,  with 
telepathy,  logically  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet  of  psychical 
science,  we  come  next  to  the  subject  of  clairvoyance.  Since  a 
precise  and  stable  terminology  can  only  be  looked  for  in  the 
case  of  a  science  which  has  attained  a  pronounced  degree  of 
maturity,  it  may  not  be  possible  to  propose  a  definition  of  clair- 
voyance that  shall  be  more  than  provisional.  A  new  science 
can  scarcely  emerge  otherwise  than  gradually  from  a  pre-scien- 
tific  chaos.  Time  is  required,  under  the  survival  of  the  fittest, 
for  the  influence  of  one  formulator  to  predominate  over  that  of 
his  rivals. 

)  We  can  best  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  term  clairvoyance  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  herein  to  be  used,  by  tabulating  the  hypothet- 
ical relations  in  which  the  mind  can  stand  to  its  environment. 
These  are  as  follows : 

1.  Supernormal  susceptibility  of  mind  to  embodied  mind  — 
Telepathy. 

2.  Supernormal  susceptibility  of  mind  to  matter  and  to  normal 
manifestations  of  embodied  mind  —  Claibvotance. 

3.  Susceptibility  of  mind  to  excarnate  mind. 

4.  Susceptibility  of  mind  to  spiritual  substance  or  conditions 
of  matter  finer  than  the  known  forms  of  solid,  liquid,  and 
gaseous. 

There  are  a  number  of  cautious  and  painstaking  students  who 
are  not  satisfied,  apparently,  that  clairvoyance,  in  the  stricter 
sense  of  the  term,  covers  a  kind  of  phenomena  distinct  from 
telepathy.    Mr.  Edmund  Qurney  says :  ♦ 

There  are  certain  alleged  facts  of  waking  clairvoyance  which,  if  true, 
would  drive  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  percipient's  powers  of  vision 
were  independent  of  tlie  thoughts,  either  actually  passing  or  latent,  in 
the  minds  of  others.  .  .  .  But  there  remain  facts  which  —  if  the  testi- 
mony of  Robert  Houdin  and  other  experts  can  be  trusted  —  no  possible 
extension  of  the  theory  of  thought-transference  will  cover;  and  in  which, 
though  the  particular  result  obtained  depended  in  some  manner  on  the 
particular  person  who  sought  to  obtain  it,  the  range  of  perception  alto- 
gether transcended  the  past  or  present  contents  of  that  person's  mind. 
Now  with  such  cases  as  these  we  have  notliing  to  do  in  the  present  work. 

•  "  Fbantaims  of  the  Living,"  vol.  I.,  pp.  968, 369. 
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Even  should  some  of  the  examples  to  be  adduced  seem  to  take  us 
beyond  the  confines  of  thought-transference  in  any  literal  sense,  they 
will  still  not  take  us  beyond  the  confines  of  telepathy  —  of  a  theory 
which  implies  some  sort  of  influence  of  the  mind  of  an  agent  on  the 
mind  of  a  percipient.  The  percipient  may  observe  a  scene,  into  the 
midst  of  which  he  finds  himself  mentally  transported,  with  such  com- 
pleteness of  detail,  and  for  such  a  length  of  time,  as  at  any  rate  to  sug- 
gest some  actual  exercise  on  it  of  his  own  independent  perceptional 
powers;  but  it  will  still  be  a  scene  with  some  principal  actor  in  which  he 
is  in  some  way  linked.  He  may  see  a  death-bed  and  the  surrounding 
mourners;  but  we  have  no  sort  of  reason  to  suppose  tliat  he  could  sim- 
ilarly see  any  death-bed.  There  has,  at  any  rate,  been  an  agents  in  the 
sense  of  a  particular  person  whose  actual  presence  in  the  scene  has  to 
be  accepted  as  a  condition  of  the  percipient^s  imagined  presence;  and 
however  novel  and  exceptional  the  way  in  which  the  percipient's  range 
of  knowledge  may  seem  to  be  extended,  these  further  glimpses  still  take 
place  apparently  not  in  any  chance  direction,  but  in  a  direction  marked 
out  by  his  previous  affinities  with  other  minds.  But  in  fact  the  process 
need  not  seem  so  exceptional  if  we  recall  once  more  the  riglit  which  ex- 
periment has  given  us  to  draw  on  parts  of  the  agent^s  mind  which  are 
below  the  level  of  ostensible  consciousness.  For  in  none  of  the  cases 
to  be  here  cited  do  the  i>ercipient-s  impressions  extend  beyond  what 
has  been  before  the  mind  —  though  certainly  beyond  what  has  been  be- 
fore the  attention  —  of  persons  actually  present  at  the  scene. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  English  psychical  school,  and,  I 
believe,  wisely  and  in  harmony  with  approved  scientific  prece- 
dents, to  make  the  telepathic  explanation  cover  as  wide  a  range 
of  phenomena  as  possible.  To  the  exigencies  of  this  policy  in 
its  application  to  phenomena  classified  as  telepathic — whether 
rightly  or  wrongly  in  all  cases  —  and  to  other  phenomena  that 
gave  birth  to  the  term  "multiplex  personality,"  we  largely  (if 
not  entirely)  owe,  I  suppose,  the  theory  of  the  "  subliminal  con- 
sciousness "  expounded  by  Mr.  Myers.  Amending  a  definition 
given  by  Mrs.  Henry  Sidgwick,*  I  define  clairvoyance  as  a 
"  faculty  of  acquiring  supernormally  "  a  knowledge  of  facts  con- 
cerning material  things  and  the  normal  manifestations  of  embodied 
mind  "  such  as  we  normally  acquire  by  the  use  of  our  senses." 
This  excludes  telepathy,  whether  the  agent  be  present  or  absent. 
If  A  perceives  directly  an  action  of  B  or  an  object  of  which  our 
normal  senses  could  give  no  report  under  the  circumstances,  we 
have  to  deal  with  clairvoyance;  if  indirectly y  through  Cor  C  and 
others,  then  it  is  a  case  of  telepathy.  With  Mrs.  Sidgwick  **  I 
do  not  limit  it,  notwithstanding  the  derivation  of  the  word,  to 
knowledge  which  would  normally  be  acquired  by  the  sense  of 
sight,"  but,  provisionally  at  least,  I  prefer  to  limit  it  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  present  facts,  herein  dissenting  from  the  lady  mentioned. 

Assuming  the  existence  of  a  clairvoyant  faculty,  we  may  divide 
certain  phenomena  into  three  classes:  1.  Purely  telepathic, there 
being  nothing  that  even   remotely  suggests   clairvoyance;   2. 

•  **  Proc.  Soc.  for  Psych.  Betearch,  vol.  VII.,  p.  30. 
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Purely  clairvoyant,  there  being  nothing  that  even  remotely  sug- 
gests telepathy ;  and  3.  Mixed  cases,  where,  prima  fade^  they 
appear  to  be  explicable  by  the  simultaneous  operation  of  both 
telepathic  and  clairvoyant  faculties,  or  where  they  might,  with  a 
show  of  reason,  be  explained  by  an  appeal  to  either  faculty. 
The  writers  of  the  English  psychical  school  concede,  of  course, 
phenomena  of  the  first  class  —  that  goes  without  saying.  The 
weight  of  opinion  amongst  them  may  be  said,  roughly  speaking, 
to  deny  the  existence  of  cases  of  the  second  class.  The  attitude 
is  not  dogmatic  but  simply  "  unproved."  The  cases  of  the  third 
class  have  been  swept  into  telepathy,  and  then  a  part  of  them 
have  been  labelled  "clairvoyance"  and  placed  under  suspicion 
with  the  interrogation,  "  Do  these  cases  suggest  that  there  may 
be  a  clairvoyant  faculty  coordinate  with  the  telepathic?"  If 
there  were  evidence  to  establish  clairvoyance,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  reconsider  the  mixed  cases,  and  there  is  a  strong  proba- 
bility that  the  classification  of  many  of  tliem  would  be  changed. 

In  my  judgment,  there  is  strong  evidence  going  to  show  that 
man  does  possess  the  clairvoyant  faculty.  Some  of  the  best  and 
most  recently  published  is  to  be  found  in  the  biography  of  Miss 
Mollie  Fancher,  "  the  Brooklyn  enigma,"  by  Judge  Abram  H. 
Dailey.*  It  is  to  some  of  the  testimony  given  in  this  volume 
that  I  shall  now  call  the  reader's  attention.  I  regret  that  I  must 
pass  over  entirely,  or  with  the  briefest  mention,  other  remarkable 
features  in  Miss  Fancher's  case. 

Miss  Fancher  was  born  in  1848.  As  a  <5onsequence  of  two 
bad  accidents  at  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  sixteen  years,  complicated 
by  overstudy,  she  has  now  been  a  bedridden  invalid  for  nearly 
thirty  years.  The  history  of  her  disease  from  the  physical  stand- 
point is  very  exceptional  if  not  entirely  unique.  Yet,  contrary 
to  the  general  rule  in  the  case  of  invalids  who  are  afflicted  with 
severe  and  continuous  pain,  she  has  the  mind  of  a  healthy,  active, 
well-educated,  thoroughly  alert  and  alive  woman,  interested  in 
the  progress  of  events.  She  is  a  lady  of  high  character,  and  pos- 
sesses qualities  that  have  endeared  her  to  a  very  large  circle  of 
friends  and  acquaintances.  For  years  trances  have  formed  a 
regular  part  of  her  daily  experience,  not,  however,  with  the  aid 
of  a  hypnotist.  She  possesses  remarkable  clairvoyant  power, 
though  not  continuously,  and  is  also  an  example  of  what  would 
be  called  "  multiplex  personality." 

Miss  Fancher  is  totally  blind.  Dr.  S.  Fleet  Speir,  who  has  at- 
tended her  case  from  April,  1866,  to  the  time  of  statement  (July, 
1893)  says : 

When  I  first  attended  Miss  Fancher  it  seemed  to  me  that  her  eyes 
were  in  such  a  condition  that  she  could  not  see  by  the  use  of  them. 

*  *•  Mollie  Fancber.  Who  am  I  ?  An  Enigma.*'  The  George  F.  Sargent  Company, 
New  York. 
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When  I  first  saw  her,  her  eyes  were  glaring  open  and  did  not  close;  did 
not  close  day  or  night,  and  there  were  no  tears  or  secretion  in  them.  I 
made  the  usual  test  for  ansesthesia,  even  going  to  the  extent  of  touching 
the  ball  of  the  eye  with  my  finger,  without  receiving  any  response. 
During  the  first  part  of  her  troubles  they  were  considerably  dilated,  and 
not  changeable  by  impression  of  light.  The  pupils  of  her  eyes  are 
still  considerably  dilated,  although  not  so  much  as  formerly,  and  do  not 
respond  to  light.  The  pupil  of  the  eye  does  not  change  at  the  approach 
of  light.  We  have  caused  a  careful  and  critical  examination  to  be  made 
by  a  competent  expert — an  oculist  —  in  whose  skill  we  have  great  con- 
fidence, and  agree  with  him  that  she  cannot  see  by  the  use  of  her  eyes 
—  at  least  as  a  person  ordinarily  can  sec.  She  has  the  power  of  seeing 
with  a  great  deal  of  distinctness,  but  how  she  does  so  I  am  unable  to 
state.  This  condition  as  to  her  eyes  has  been  substantially  so  since  I 
first  began  to  attend  her.  ...  At  one  time  she  did  all  her  work, 
crocheting,  etc.,  back  of  her  head.  When  she  selected  worsted  or  color 
she  put  it  behind  her  head  to  see  it.  For  nine  years  her  right  arm  was 
behind  her  head,  where  she  did  her  work  by  bringing  the  left  hand  up 
to  the  right  hand,  which  was  back  of  her  head.  I  recall  one  instance 
where.  Dr.  Ormiston  and  myself  being  present.  Miss  Crosby  [an  aunt  who 
took  care  of  Miss  F.]  received  a  letter  from  a  postman.  I  took  the  letter 
in  my  hand ;  it  was  sealed,  and  Miss  Fancher  at  the  time,  being  unable 
to  speak,  took  a  slate  and  pencil  and  wrote  out  the  contents  of  the 
letter,  which  on  being  opened  and  read  was  found  to  correspond  exactly 
with  the  letter  (pp.  213,  214). 

Making  tho  maximum  claim  for  telepathy,  this  case,  given 
here  incidentally  while  the  witness  is  on  the  stand,  might  not  be 
conceded  to  be  one  of  pure  or  independent  clairvoyance.  Re- 
turning to  the  question  of  eyesight.  Miss  Fancher's  biographer 
says: 

Competent  persons  from  time  to  time,  have  made  careful  examina- 
tions into  the  condition  of  her  eyes,  and  have  become  satisfied  as  the 
result,  that  her  eyes  are  sightless.  .  .  .  The  optic  nerve  is  said  to  be 
grayish  in  appearance,  indicating  gray  atrophy,  which  would  render  it 
incapable  of  transmitting  the  sense  of  sight  to  the  brain  itself  (p.219). 

A  number  of  cases  will  now  be  given  which,  in  my  opinion,  can- 
not be  explained  by  telepathy,  and  which,  therefore,  must  be  held 
to  supply  evidence  of  the  reality  of  clairvoyance.  Prof.  Charles 
E.  West,  principal  and  proprietor  of  the  Brooklyn  Heights  Semi- 
nary (where  Miss  Fancher  studied),  and  who  is  "  widely  known 
throughout  the  city  as  a  scholar,  a  man  of  science,  and  a  Chris- 
tian gentleman,"  says : 

I  sat  in  the  room  another  night  .  .  .  after  it  had  become  dark. 
Mollie  had  lost  a  pet  bird  .  .  .  and  a  friend  had  sent  the  skin  to  be 
mounted  by  a  taxidermist.  The  stuffed  bird  was  on  the  mantelpiece. 
We  opened  tho  door  of  the  cage  in  which  was  a  live  bird,  and  as  Mollie 
called  to  it,  it  flew  to  her.  She  fondled  with  it  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  it  flow  from  her.  We  paid  no  attention  to  it,  but  very  soon  the 
girl  called  out  to  us  that  the  live  bird  was  on  the  mantel,  curiously 
inspecting  the  dead  one.  It  was  so  dark  that  we  could  not  see  it  at  all. 
and  MoUie^s  face  was  turned  from  the  mantel.  We  made  a  light,  and 
sore  enough  the  canary  was  in  a  brown  study  over  the  bulfin<m«    The 
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girl  was  absolutely  blind,  you  must  remember.  The  light  was  extin- 
guished —  for  light  seems  to  make  Mollie  uneasy — and  our  conversation 
went  on.  After  a  half  hour,  I  asked  her  what  had  become  of  the  bird, 
and  she  ans  veered,  **  Why,  don^t  you  see  him  there  on  the  mantel,  fast 
asleep  ?**  We  lighted  up  again,  and  there  the  bird  was,  its  head  under 
its  wing  (p.  207). 

The  following  is  reprinted  from  the  New  York  Sun  of  Nov. 
24, 1878.  Judge  Dailey  assures  us  that  the  newspaper  accounts 
reprinted  in  his  book  ^^are  vouched  for  as  being  correct  by 
persons  familiar  with  the  facts  "  (p.  65)  : 

Miss  Fancher's  pet  dog  had  contrived  to  find  a  warmer  place  in  her 
heart  than  had  her  other  pets,  lie  rarely  left  her,  and  he  was  much  of 
a  companion  in  her  long  hours  of  wakefulness.  But  one  day  the  dog 
disappeared  from  the  house  and  was  seen  again  no  more  for  some  time. 
Miss  Fancher  mourned  for  him,  but  she  insisted  that  he  would  soon 
return  again,  and  she  seemed  to  be  constantly  looking  for  him.  It  was 
about  two  o* clock  one  rainy,  tempestuous  morning  that  she  aroused 
Miss  Crosby.  **  Get  up,  get  up,**  she  cried,  *•*•  the  dog  is  coming  home;  I 
see  him  way  down  the  avenue.  He  is  coming  this  way  and  he  will  soon 
be  here.**  Miss  Crosby  did  not  hurry,  and  Miss  Fancher  broke  out  once 
more:  **  Here  he  comes,  nearer.  6o  down  and  let  him  in;  heUl  be  here 
by  the  time  you  get  to  the  door;  there  he  is  across  the  street  —  now  he*s 
on  the  step.**  Miss  Crosby  went  down  and  there  was  the  lost  dog, 
gaunt,  hungry,  but  happy  to  get  home  (p.  200). 

Prof.  Henry  M.  Parkhurst,  the  astronomer,  a  near  neighbor  of 
Miss  Fancher,  made  a  test  of  her  clairvoyant  power  which  he 
designed  should  be  conclusive.  A  letter  stating  the  results  was 
published  in  the  Nexo  York  Herald^  Nov.  30,  1878.  From  this 
the  following  account  was  prepared: 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald: 

In  view  of  the  recent  publications  with  regard  to  the  remarkable  case 
of  Miss  Mollie  Fancher,  I  think  it  is  time  for  me  to  make  a  statement  in 
detail  of  the  test  of  clairvoyance  which  I  made  by  means  of  a  sealed 
envelope  in  June,  1867.  .  .  .  [This]  demonstrates,  as  it  seems  to  me,  so 
far  as  it  is  possible  for  a  single  experiment  to  demonstrate  a  general 
principle,  that  there  may  be  a  clairvoyance  independent  of  mind-read- 
ing. I  have  before  me  the  contents  of  the  original  envelope  and  two 
statements,  one  of  which  was  written  at  the  time,  and  tiie  other,  con- 
taining more  detail,  prepared  two  years  later  at  the  request  of  her 
physicians.  These  have  been  returned  to  me  for  this  purpose  by  Miss 
Fancher,  who  had  possession  of  them;  and  as  they  will  be  much  better 
evidence  than  my  present  recollection,  I  will  give  the  two  statements  in 
full.    They  are  as  follows: 

TESTS  OP  MIXD  BEADING. 

The  accompanying  envelope  and  its  contents  were  prepared  to  test 
the  mode  in  which  Miss  Fancher  reads  unopened  letters  or  sees,  to  learn 
whether  it  is  through  the  mind  of  some  other  person  or  direct  vision. 
The  smaller  envelope  was  first  prepared,  but  not  being  entirely  satis- 
factory was  not  inserted  as  a  test.  The  printed  slip  was  so  selected  that 
no  living  person  could  by  any  possibility  have  any  conception  of  its 
contents.  It  is  probable  that  no  human  being  had  ever  read  a  word  of 
it.    I  knew  that  it  was  taken  from  the  bills  of  the  Maryland  Constitu- 
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tional  Convention,  and  knew  what  subjects  were  treated  of  in  that  con- 
stitution. I  have  since  ascertained  that  it  was  cut  from  the  original 
Judiciary  bill,  being  now  section  7  of  article  4. 

After  making  several  statements  with  regard  to  the  contents  of  facts 
known  to  me,  she  stated  that  the  printed  slip  was  about  ** court**  and 
**  jurisdiction*'  (the  words  being  there)  and  contained  the  figures,  **6,  2, 
3,  4.**  Subsequently  she  was  reported  to  me  to  have  said  that  it  con- 
tained the  words,  '*  No  judges  can  see  it.*'  The  letter  was  returned  to 
me  with  the  seal  intact,  and  was  opened  in  my  presence.  These  I  still 
have.  I  regard  the  proof  as  complete  that  she  read  the  printed  slip  so 
far  as  stated  above,  absolutely  independent  of  all  human  knowledge  of 
its  contents.  Henbt  M.  Pabkhubst. 

New  York,  June  3, 1867. 

P.  S.  —  The  words,  **No  judge  shall  sit,**  passed  through  two 
messengers  before  reaching  me,  and  were  changed  on  the  way.  I  have 
good  reason  to  believe  they  were  accurately  read  at  first. 

[From  statement  prepared  for  physicians,  April  24,  1869:] 

.  .  .  She  then  stated  that  the  printed  slip  was  about  *' court.*'  I 
was  not  satisfied;  for  although  I  did  not  know  it  was  there  I  might  have 
guessed  it,  and  by  not  a  very  remarkable  coincidence  the  word  might 
have  been  tliere.  She  next  read  the  word  ^*  jurisdiction,**  stating  posi- 
tively that  the  word  was  there.  I  was  still  not  completely  satisfied,  for 
the  same  reason  as  before.  She  then  stated  that  the  slip  contained  the 
figures  **  6,  2,  3,  4.**  This  I  regarded  as  decisive,  for  I  had  no  idea  that 
there  were  any  figures  upon  the  slip,  and  should  have  guessed  that  there 
were  not.  .  .  .  Tlie  word  "court**  occurs  four  times,  "jurisdiction** 
once,  and  the  figures  "  (),  2,  3,  4,  5,**  and  no  other  figures.  .  .  .  We  were 
all  satisfied,  each  by  his  own  selected  tests,  tliat  the  seal  was  precisely 
as  we  left  it.  .  .  .  While,  therefore,  I  am  rather  strengthened  in  the 
belief  that  that  clairvoyance  which  derives  its  knowledge  from  other 
minds  is  most  common  and  most  easy,  I  know  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt  that  independent  clairvoyance  is  also  possible.  .  .  . 

[From  statement  of  Nov.  26,  1878:] 

Nearly  ten  years  have  elapsed  since  this  second  statement  was 
written,  and  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  conceive  any  respect  in  which 
any  test  could  have  been  made  more  satisfactory.  My  former  state- 
ments are  so  definite  that  I  need  add  but  little.  At  that  time  she  could 
not  speak,  so  that  all  that  was  expected  or  desired  from  her  was  so 
much  of  an  indication  of  the  contents  of  the  printed  slip  as  should  be 
absolutely  beyond  guessing  or  chance.  It  was  for  this  reason  th^it  she 
gave  me  the  numbers  in  preference  to  words,  because  they  could  be 
easily  indicated  by  raps.  ...  I  entered  at  the  time  upon  my  pocket 
memorandum-book  at  lier  house  the  contents  of  the  envelope  as  she 
stated  them  to  me.  Then  I  took  the  envelope  unopened  to  my  office  in 
New  York,  which  the  "friend**  mentioned  in  the  second  statement 
occupied  with  me,  and  the  envelope  was  carefully  scrutinized  by  each 
of  us,  and  by  another  gentleman  whom  we  invited  to  be  present  I 
then  communicated  to  them  the  contents  as  stated  to  me,  and  immedi- 
ately afterward  opened  the  envelope  in  their  presence  with  the  result 
already  given.  This,  therefore,  was  as  much  an  independent  test  to  my 
friend  as  to  me,  for  he  knew  it  was  impossible  that  there  could  have 
been  any  collusion  on  my  part.  This  friend  was  Dr.  Edwin  Leigh,  well 
known  to  educators  as  the  inventor  of  pronouncing  orthography,  which 
is  now  used  in  teaching  children  to  read  in  all  the  pubUo  BobooU  of  St. 
Louis,  Boston,  Washington,  and  other  cities. 
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DB.   LEIGH* 8  STATEMENT. 

...  I  have  read  the  above  statements,  and  they  exactly  accord  with 
my  recollection.  ...  I  may  add  that  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
paper  was  selected  and  inserted  in  the  envelope  I  think  it  was  absolutely 
impossible  for  any  one  to  know  or  to  find  out  by  the  ordinary  use  of  his 
senses  what  paper  was  in  the  envelope  without  opening  it.  The  opaque 
papers  placed  on  each  side  of  the  contents  were  such  as  to  render  it 
impossible  to  read  them  by  transmitted  light.  It  seemed  to  me  conclu- 
sive proof  that  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  mind-reading  this  could  not 
be  a  case  of  it.  Edwin  Leigu  (pp.  175-83). 

Regarding  Miss  Fancher's  power  to  read  books  and  papers  I 
now  quote  the  words  of  two  or  three  witnesses : 

I  used  to  take  newspapers  to  her,  and  she  would  just  lay  her  hand  on 
them  and  tell  me  all  the  news  they  contained;  then  I  would  unfold 
them,  read,  and  lind  her  quite  correct.     [Mr.  Herbert  Blossom,  p.  119.] 

She  read  books  whose  covers  were  closed,  and  newspapers  that  were 
folded  (p.  190).  .  .  .  Persons  who  have  entered  the  room  have 
found  her  apparently  doing  nothing,  and  have  asked  her  why  she  was 
idle.  **  Oh,  I  am  reading  such  and  such  a  book."  "  Well,  where  is  it?" 
'*  Under  the  bedclothes  here,**  and  she  produces  it  and  talks  of  its  con- 
tents (p.  194).     [New  York  Sun,  Nov.  24,  1878.] 

As  for  books  and  newspapers,  she  reads  them  readily,  no  matter 
what  part  of  tlie  room  they  are  in.  When  first  taken  she  seemed  Ito 
read  by  sense  of  touch,  which,  by  the  way,  was  for  many  months  the 
only  sense  she  possessed.  Drawing  her  thumb  over  the  printed  lines 
with  great  rapidity,  she  was  able  to  tell  for  a  long  time  thereafter  just 
what  the  text  was  .  .  .  She  soon  ascertained,  however,  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  touch  the  words  to  understand  their  meaning,  but  ab- 
sorbed the  contents  of  printed  or  written  matter  (Prof.  Charles  E. 
West,  p.  208). 

IHiss  Fancher's  own  statement  to  her  biographer  when  asked 
to  explain  more  fully  her  sensations  of  sight  was  as  follows : 

Well,  as  I  have  said,  my  vision  is  not  always  the  same;  much  depends 
upon  how  I  am  feeling,  and  the  weather  conditions.  Sometimes  the 
whole  top  of  my  head  seems  on  fire  with  the  iniiux  of  light;  my  range 
of  vision  is  very  great,  and  my  sight  astonishingly  clear.  Then  again  it 
seems  as  if  I  was  seeing  through  a  smoked  glass,  and  my  vision  or  con- 
sciousness of  things  is  dim  and  indistinct.  Sometimes  I  can  see  all 
through  the  house  (p.  230). 

I  am  convinced  .  .  .  that  it  is  not  at  all  times  necessary  for  her 
[Miss  F.]  to  be  in  that  [the  trance]  condition  to  exercise  the  phenomena 
of  so-called  second  sight.  I  have  seen  it  manifested  on  several  occa- 
sions (George  F.  Sargent,  p.  105). 

While  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Judge  Dailey  was  not  able  to 
give  to  the  world  a  large  number  of  records  of  observations  and 
experiments  equal  in  evidential  value  to  Professor  Parkhurst's 
experiment,  nevertheless,  taking  all  of  the  circumstances  into 
account,  I  am  led  to  conclude  that  Miss  Fancher  does  possess  a 
true,  independent  clairvoyant  faculty.  I  trust,  however,  that  it 
will  be  borne  borne  to  the  consciousness  of  Miss  Fancher  and 
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her  oonnsellors  that  the  evidence  before  the  world  going  to 
prove  clairvoyance,  in  the  sense  I  have  defined  it,  is  still  far  in- 
ferior to  that  upon  which  our  present  assured  knowledge  of 
telepathy  rests.  While,  therefore,  it  would  be  out  of  place  for 
me  to  go  beyond  the  simple  suggestion,  and  the  expression  of 
my  profound  conviction  of  her  power  to  serve  humanity,  I  sin- 
cerely wish  that  her  own  feelings  and  the  labors  of  sympathetic 
and  well-equipped  investigators  might  conspire  to  give  to  the 
world,  with  her  aid,  further  light  upon  those  great  problems  of 
psychical  science  that  stand  in  such  close  relations  to  the  most 
vital  interests  of  humanity. 


WELLSPRINGS  AND  FEEDEES  OF  IMMORALITT. 


IV. 


BY   B.   O.   FLOWER. 


The   Upas  Tree  of  Injustice  and    Its  Relation  to  Sound 

Morality. 

While  considering  how  far  social  conditions  influence  moral- 
ity, it  is  important  that  we  take  cognizance  of  the  demoralizing 
effects  of  great  wealth  and  extreme  poverty,  especially  in  a  state 
or  society  where  enormous  fortunes  have  been  acquired  within  a 
few  years,  during  which  period  tens  of  thousands  of  sober  and 
industrious  men  and  women  have  been  pushed  to  the  starvation 
line.  For  such  conditions  are  invariably  accompanied  by  a 
wanton  recklessness  on  the  one  hand  and  a  sullen  desperation  on 
the  other,  fatal  to  the  restraining  influence  of  self-respect  and 
wholesome  morality  which  prevails  where  life  is  more  normal. 

In  precisely  the  proportion  that  society  substitutes  an  un- 
healthy artificiality  for  sturdy  simplicity  in  life,  immorality 
increases.  This  was  vividly  illustrated  in  the  history  of  Rome 
during  her  decay;  it  was  again  emphasized  when  the  Roman 
church  became  more  secular  than  religious,  and  the  Reformation 
resulted  as  a  tremendous  protest  against  a  wealth- polluted  hier- 
archy; 'and  it  was  yet  again  illustrated  in  France  before  the 
Revolution.  Always  and  in  all  places  where  luxury  and  artifi- 
ciality dominate  life,  immorality  saps  the  vital  forces  of  a  society 
or  a  state,  unless  a  reaction  can  be  brought  about  which  reverses 
the  order  and  reestablishes  more  normal  and  just  conditions. 

The  melancholy  fate  of  nations  and  civilizations  which  have 
surrendered  the  high  ideals  of  right  and  justice  to  avarice  and 
indulgence  of  sensual  gratification  ought  to  appeal  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  every  thoughtful  humanitarian,  for  the  surrender  of  the 
higher  to  the  lower,  which  has  destroyed  so  many  nations, 
menaces  Western  civilization  to-day.  Victor  Hugo,  with  a 
keen,  philosophic  insight,  utters  a  tremendous  truth  in  these  bold 
lines  * :  — 

The  belly  is  to  humanity  a  formidable  weight;  it  breaks  at  every 
moment  the  equilibrium  between  the  89UI  and  the  body.    It  fills  history; 

*  **  WiUiam  Shakespeare,"  by  Victor  Hugo. 
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it  is  responsible  for  nearly  all  crimes;  it  is  the  matrix  of  all  vices.  It  is 
the  belly  that  by  ToluptuouBQoss  makes  the  sultan,  and  by  drunkenness 
the  czar;  this  it  is  that  shows  Tarquin  to  the  bed  of  Lucrece; 
this  it  is  that  makes  the  senate  which  had  awaited  Brennus  and 
dazzled  Jugurtha,  end  by  deliberating  on  the  sauce  of  a  turbot.  It 
is  the  belly  which  counsels  the  ruined  libertine,  Cassar,  the  passage  of 
the  Rubicon.  To  pass  the  Rubicon,  how  well  that  pays  your  debtsT  To 
pass  the  Rubicon,  how  readily  that  throws  women  into  your  arms  I 
What  good  dinners  afterward  I  The  appetite  debauches  the  intellect. 
Voluptuousness  replaces  will.  At  starting,  as  is  always  the  case,  there 
is  some  nobleness;  this  is  the  stage  of  the  revel.  There  is  a  distinction 
between  being  fuddled  and  being  dead  drunk.  Then  the  revel  degen- 
erates into  guzzling.  Man  becomes  a  barrel;  thought  is  drowned  in  an 
inner  deluge  of  cloudy  notions;  conscience,  submerged,  cannot  warn  the 
drunken  soul.  Brutalization  is  consummated;  it  is  not  even  any  longer 
cynical,  it  is  empty  and  sottish.  Diogenes  disappears;  there  remains 
but  the  tub.  Beginning  with  Alcibiades,  we  end  with  Trimalchio,  and 
the  thing  is  complete;  nothing  is  left,  neither  dignity  nor  shame  nor 
honor  nor  virtue  nor  wit  —  crude  animal  gratification,  thorough  impu- 
rity. Thought  is  dissolved  in  satiety ;  carnal  gorging  absorbs  everything; 
nothing  survives  of  the  grand  sovereign  creature  inhabited  by  the  soul; 
the  belly  (pass  the  expression)  cats  the  man.  Such  is  tlie  final  state  of 
all  societies  where  the  ideal  is  eclipsed. 

In  anotber  place  tbis  same  philosopher  and  prophet  of  the 
people  thus  graphically  diagnoses  the  disease  of  our  civilization, 
and  indicates  the  remedy  in  one  of  his  domprehensive  general- 
izations ♦ :  — 

Man,  at  this  day,  tends  to  fall  into  the  stomach;  man  must  be 
replaced  in  the  heart,  man  must  be  replaced  in  the  brain.  The  brain  — 
this  is  the  bold  sovereign  that  must  be  i:estored!  The  social  question 
requires  to>day,  more  than  ever,  to  be  examined  on  the  side  of  human 
dignity.  .  .  .  There  is  something  beyond  satisfying  one*s  appetite.    The 

foal  of  man  is  not  tlie  goal  of  the  animal.  A  moral  lift  is  necessary, 
'he  life  of  nations,  like  the  life  of  individuals,  has  its  moments  of  de- 
pression; these  moments  pass,  certainly,  but  no  trace  of  them  ought  to 
remain.  ...  To  live  is  to  have  jxtsticey  truths  reason,  devotion,  probity, 
sincerity,  common  sense,  right  and  duty  welded  to  the  heart.  To  live  is  to 
know  what  one  is  worth,  what  one  can  do  and  should  do.  L\fe  is  con- 
science. 

lAfe  is  conscience :  Burn  these  words  into  the  mind  of  man, 
woman  and  child,  and  the  pitiful  age  of  brutal  competition,  of 
savage  inhumanity  and  serpent-like  cunning,  will  give  place  to  a 
society  based  on  justice  and  codperation,  a  society  wise  enough 
to  understand  that  the  true  key  to  genuine  happiness,  as  well  as 
to  endless  peace,  prosperity  and  progress,  lies  in  substituting  «all 
for  all "  for  "  all  for  self  "  as  a  rule  of  life. 

Unless  early  and  radical  social  and  economic  reforms  are 
brought  about,  all  hopes  for  a  moral  reformation  will  be  illusive, 
because  present  conditions  are  day  by  day  deadening  ethical 
sensibilities ;  moreover,  he  who  knows  anything  about  the  power 

•  JMd. 
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of  wealth  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals  who 
have  acquired  it  chiefly  through  inheritance,  unearned  increment, 
special  privileges  or  gambling,  knows  full  well  that  it  will  steadily 
encroach  upon  the  earnings  of  industry  until  the  wealth  pro- 
ducers will  be  absolute  serfs  in  all  but  name,  while  any  hope  for 
elevation  of  morals  from  those  who  have  deadened  their  con- 
science in  the  mad  struggle  for  gold,  will  be  vain,  because :  (1) 
Those  who  have  acquired  enormous  fortunes,  have  to  a  certain 
extent  blunted  their  finer  natures  in  the  process  of  acquiring 
their  millions.  (2)  The  very  atmosphere  of  the  life  they  are 
compelled  to  lead  develops  the  wolf,  the  tiger,  the  serpent  and 
the  hyena  in  their  natures,  for  it  is  the  commercial  Machiavelli 
who  becomes  the  greatest  gold  getter  under  present  immoral 
social  conditions.  (3)  The  club  life,  the  struggle  for  social 
recognition,  the  tension  and  excitement  attending  the  hours 
given  to  business,  too  frequently  followed  by  recreations  in 
which  stimulants  Are  the  blood  and  enervate  the  moral  impulses; 
(4)  Moreover  among  a  large  proportion  of  the  young  raised 
under  such  influences  we  find  excesses  followed  by  ennui. 

Social  conditions  which  permit  extreme  wealth  to  be  acquired 
while  extreme  poverty  increases  are  fatal  to  moral  elevation. 
Life  in  an  artificial  atmosphere  will  invariably  become  enervated. 
A  society  which  pays  morte  deference  to  wealth  than  virtue  and 
merit  is  in  imminent  danger,  to  quote  Hugo,  '<  of  falling  into  its 
stomach."  Mr.  Stead,  in  his  memorable  JPall  Mall  Gazette  reve- 
lations, startled  society  into  thinking,  by  exposing  the  corruption 
in  high  life,  and  the  revolting  crimes  being  carried  on  by  con- 
scienceless wealth  in  pursuit  of  carnal  pleasure.  Such  facts  bad 
been  long  known  to  those  familiar  with  club  life  and  the  escapades 
of  the  wealthy  libertines ;  but  he  compelled  the  world  to  take  note 
of  the  fact  that  the  number  of  men  of  wealth  who  were  possessed 
by  a  mania  for  despoiling  innocent  little  girls  of  from  thirteen  to 
fifteen  years  old,  was  so  great,  that  a  systematic  traffic  in  virgins 
was  being  carried  on,  to  the  immense  profit  of  those  engaged, 
who  received  from  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  dollars  for  each 
virgin  thus  lured  into  the  lair  of  wealthy  "human  gorillas."* 

*  In  tbis  exposure,  Mr.  Stead  described  an  interview  he  had  with  a  prominent 
London  official,  the  significance  of  which  is  found  in  the  fact  that  officials  supposed  to 
be  appointed  to  ferret  out  such  atrocious  crimes  are  cofrnizant,  but  are  so  morally 
ansestnetized  that  they  apiiear  to  regard  the  pollution  of  viri^iuity  by  the  rich,  some- 
thine  a^inst  which  it  is  useless  or  impolitic  to  lift  their  voice  or  hand.  The  horrible 
revelations  of  corruption  in  New  York  made  during  the  police  investigation  of  the 
Lexow  Committee  reveal  the  same  moral  inertia,  to  put  it  mildly,  which  exists  in 
London.  Below  I  give  an  extract  from  Mr.  Stead's  own  account  of  his  hiterview 
with  the  official :  — 

**  Before  beginning  this  inquiry  I  had  a  confidential  interview  with  one  of  the  moat 
experienced  ojfficers,  who  for  many  years  was  in  a  position  to  possess  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  all  phases  of  London  crime.  I  asked  him,  *  Is  it  or  is  it  not  a  fact 
that,  at  this  moment,  if  I  were  to  go  to  the  proper  houses,  well  introduced,  the  keeper 
would,  in  return  for  money  down,  supply  me  in  due  time  with  a  maid —a  girl  who  bad 
never  been  seduced  ?  *  *  Certainly,'  ne  replied  without  a  moment's  hesitation.  *  At 
what  price  ?'  I  continued.    *That  is  a  dlmcolt  question/  he  said,    *  I  lememb^r  one 
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Later,  the  Cleveland  Street  scandal  of  London  and  seyeral 
well  known  divorce  suits  in  the  British  metropolis  as  well  as  in 
America  have  given  emphasis  to  the  extent  of  moral  leprosy 
among  the  very  rich,  and  yet  the  revelations  of  Mr.  Stead  are 
the  only  approach  to  an  exjyoae  of  moral  leprosy  in  high  life 
which  has  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  awakening  the  con- 
science of  civilization,  and  which  was  anything  like  authoritative 
in  character.  Even  the  police  courts  are  very  careful  in  protect- 
ing the  names  of  the  moral  lepers  who  are  arrested  when  houses 
of  ill  fame  are  raided,  if  the  men  belong  to  what  is  known  in  the 
conventional  worlc^  as  good  society. 

I£  the  evil  of  immorality  extended  no  farther  than  the  liber- 
tines and  their  paramours,  and  if  woman  was  financially  inde- 
pendent, plain  speaking  along  this  line  would  not  be  so  imperative; 
but  when  one  remembers  that  for  every  one  of  the  forty  thousand 
prostitutes  in  New  York  there  are  at  least  two  fallen  men,  and 
that  a  large  proportion  of  these  men  are  husbands  and  fathers 
who  in  thought  and  life  are  dragging  down  their  wives  and  sow- 
ing the  seed  of  ungovernable  passions  in  their  unborn  children, 
even  where  they  are  not  planting  the  taint  of  loathsome  disease ; 
when  we  remember  that  these  wealthy  libertines  regard  the  poor 
girl  as  legitimate  prey;  when  we  remember  that  cunning  and 
wealth  are  pitted  against  poverty  adorned  by  beauty,  and  further, 
when  we  remember  that  licentiousness  in  many  cases  becomes  a 
disease  as  marked  as  the  opium  habit  or  the  drink  habit,  —  I  say 
when  we  take  all  these  facts  into  consideration  and  remember 
how  extended  are  the  influences  for  misery  and  death  which 
emanate  from  them,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  all  thinkers  who 
desire  higher  moral  conditions  to  cry  aloud  and  spare  not. 

As  has  already  been  observed  that  the  awful  effects  of  immoral- 
ity in  high  life  seldom  come  to  the  ear  of  the  public.  The  spell  of 
gold  is  such  that  crimes  against  innocence  when  committed  by 
the  rich  are  quickly  silenced,  and  many  people  seem  to  regard  the 
immorality  of  influential  business  men  as  something  to  be  con- 
doned rather  than  exposed.     And  yet  who  can  contemplate  the 

case  which  came  under  mv  official  cop^ilzance  in  Scotland  Yard  in  which  the  price 
a{?reed  upon  was  Rtated  to  be  twenty  pounds.  Some  i)artie8  in  Lambeth  undertook  to 
deliver  a  maid  for  that  sum  to  a  houiie  of  ill  fame,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  frequently 
done  all  over  London.*  *But,'  I  continued,  'are  these  maids  willing  or  unwillinff 
parties  to  the  transaction?"  He  looked  surprised  at  my  question,  and  then  repUea 
emphatically,  *  Of  course  they  are  rarely  willing;,  and  as  a  rule  they  do  not  know  what 
they  are  comlntc  for.'  'But,'  I  said  in  amazement, '  then  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that 
In  very  truth  actual  violation,  in  the  lef;:al  sense  of  the  word,  is  constantly  being  perpe- 
trated in  I^ndon  on  unwilling  virgins,  purveved  and  procured  to  rich  men  at  so  much 
a  head  bv  keepers  of  brothels?"    *  Certainly,*  said  tie, 'there  is  not  a  doubt  of  It.* 

*  Why,*  I  exclaimed,  •  the  ver>'  thought  is  enough  to  raise  hell.*    •  It  is  true,*  he  said; 

*  and  although  it  ought  to  raise  hell,  it  does  not  even  raise  the  neighbors.*  *  But  do  the 
girls  crv  out  ?*  *  Of  courrfo  they  do.  But  what  avaUs  screaming  in  a  quiet  bedroom  ? 
Rcmem'ber,  the  utmost  limit  of  howling  or  excessively  violent  screaming,  snch  as  a 
manor  woman  would  make  if  actual  murder  was  being  attempted,  is  only  two  minutes, 
and  the  limit  of  screaming  of  any  kind  is  only  five.'    '  But  the  poUoeman  on  the  beat  ?' 

*  He  has  no  right  to  interfere,  even  if  ho  beard  anything;.* 
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fatal  effect  of  uncontrolled  lust  upon  posterity  without  appre- 
ciating the  importance  of  even-handed  justice  being  dealt  out  to 
all  alike?  Then,  again,  think  of  the  horror  experienced  by  a  fine, 
'  pure-souled  woman  chained  to  a  creature  of  lust,  whose  passion 
grows  with  his  years  until  senile  degeneracy  of  the  nerve  tissues 
sets  in.  The  degradation  of  the  libertine  is  progressive;  the 
slave  of  lust  is  always  the  possible  perpetrator  of  most  monstrous 
crimes. 

The  traffic  in  little  girls  may  well  thrill  us  with  horror,  but 
there  are  other  crimes  even  more  revolting.  A  Messalina  or  a 
Borgia  is  a  possibility  in  any  community  where  high  ideals  are 
eclipsed  by  base  imaginings.  Here  is  a  case  in  point  taken  from 
the  New  York  Daily  Mecorder  of  Jan.  31,  1894  :  — 

Two  young  and  accomplished  girls,  well  known  in  New  York  society,, 
have  sought  asylum  at  the  home  of  David  Mayer,  the  millionnaire 
brewer,  living  at  1043  Fifth  Avenue.  They  were  there  last  night,  and 
have  been  there  since  last  Wednesday  night,  when  they  fied  from  their 
home.  They  do  not  dare  to  return,  because  the>  declare  that  they  are 
in  danger  of  criminal  assault.  Mr.  Mayer  has  acted  a  very  noble  part  in 
the  affair,  and  his  entire  family  have  cooperated  in  the  protection  of  the 
two  worse  than  homeless  sisters. 

The  elder  of  the  two  daughters  had  successfully  made  her  debut  in 
the  circle  of  society  to  which  her  wealth  and  refinement  entitle  her,  and 
the  younger  of  the  sisters  was  looking  forward  with  joy  to  a  like  experi- 
ence, when  the  blow  fell  that  darkened  both  their  lives.  Their  acquaint- 
ances noticed  recently  that  the  elder  of  the  sisters  was  in  great  trouble. 
She  was  no  longer  the  gay  companion  she  had  been,  and  her  friends 
were  nonplussed  and  worried  at  the  change.  One  evening,  upon  return- 
ing to  her  home  from  a  call,  the  oldest  daughter  was  horrified  at  a 
revelation  made  by  her  younger  sister.  The  elder  daughter  became 
frantic  with  grief  and  confided  to  the  younger  girl  her  own  awful  secret. 
The  next  day,  after  a  night  during  which  no  sleep  came  to  them,  the 
sisters  decided  that  they  must  consult  some  one  about  their  awful  posi- 
tions at  home.  This  they  did.  The  shock  that  the  revelation  made  by 
the  two  young  women  caused  the  friends  of  the  family  can  hardly  be 
imagined.  The  repulsive  nature  of  the  story  told  by  the  two  sisters  was 
such  as  to  be  incredible,  had  it  not  revealed  unmistakable  evidences  of 
truth.  And  yet  the  kind-hearted  people  who  had  received  the  con- 
fidences of  the  two  young  women  knew  not  what  to  do. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  print  the  story  of  these  two  girls'  lives  as 
it  has  been  told  the  Recorder,  Acting  on  the  advice  of  friends,  they 
returned  to  their  home,  only  to  encounter  treatment  quite  as  infamous 
as  that  with  which  they  had  been  previously  threatened.  It  is  even 
asserted  that  attempts  were  made  to  starve  the  sisters  into  submission. 
The  climax  came  on  Wednesday  night  last,  when  the  girls  were  com- 
pelled, as  a  last  and  only  resort,  to  leave  home  and  seek  protection  in 
the  Mayer  household.  Their  exodus  at  dead  of  night  was  thrilling  in 
the  highest  degree.  Locked  in  their  rooms,  the  sisters  waited  until  the 
house  was  silent.  Tliey  had  dressed  themselves  for  the  street,  and  as 
the  night  was  cold  they  muffled  themselves  for  the  journey  that  they 
had  decided  to  make  to  the  Mayer  homestead.  Twice  the  poor  girls 
began  their  descent  of  the  stairs  in  their  own  home,  but,  frightened  by 
sounds  t^at  they  imagined  were  footfalls,  they  ran  back  to  their  apart- 
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ments  and  barricaded  the  door.  About  two  o^clock,  having  collected  a 
few  of  their  trinkets,  but  utterly  without  money,  tlie  two  sisters,  aged 
respectively  twenty-two  and  sixteen,  made  their  way  to  the  basement 
door  and  escaped  into  the  street.  The  stages  had  ceased  running.  The 
young  ladies  hurried  along  Fifth  Avenue  to  Mr.  Mayer's  house  and  were 
received,  after  considerable  delay,  at  the  door  by  Mrs.  Mayer.  She 
gave  them  asylum,  because  she  knew  them  and  had  heard  their  pitiful 
story.  Since  that  hour  these  two  highly-cultured  young  ladies  of  Lenox 
Hill  have  had  the  tenderest  care  from  the  Mayer  family.  Good  father 
that  he  is,  Mr.  Mayer  defies  all  interference  from  the  parents  of  the 
girls. 

On  Friday  last  a  vague  hint  of  this  unpleasant  affair  came  to  the 
Recorder,  A  visit  to  the  Mayer  household  last  Friday  afternoon  resulted 
in  the  reporter  seeing  Mrs.  Mayer,  but  she  withheld  all  information. 
In  the  evening  an  effort  was  made  to  see  Mr.  Mayer,  but  it  was  unsuc- 
cessful. On  Monday  evening,  however,  the  reporter  succeeded  in  seeing 
one  of  Mr.  Mayer's  sons  in  the  presence  of  his  sister,  and  he  then  ad- 
mitted that  the  young  women  had  become  members  of  the  Mayer 
household. 

**  The  story  of  these  young  women  is  almost  too  horrible  for  belief,'* 
said  young  Mr.  Mayer.  "They  escaped  from  their  own  hpme  by  stealth. 
They  were  friends  of  my  sister,  and  that  is  how  we  came  to  leaiii  of  the 
indignities  to  which  they  were  being  subjected  in  their  own  home.  The 
course  of  humanity  dictated  that  we  should  receive  them  here.  Their 
condition  when  they  came  to  us  was  pitiable,  and  doctors  who  have 
visited  them  say  that  their  present  physical  relapse  is  due  to  the  want 
of  proper  food,  which  has  been  withheld  from  tliem  in  order  tliat  they 
might  be  reduced  to  subjection.  This  story,  if  it  ever  comes  to  light, 
will  shock  the  people  of  this  city  as  they  were  never  shocked  before. 
We  have  consulted  lawyers  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  what  can  be  done 
to  make  those  on  whom  the  duty  devolves  provide  in  some  manner  for 
tliese  girls  without  exposing  them  to  the  continued  shameless  indigni- 
ties to  which  they  have  been  subjected;*  but  whether  we  shall  succeed 
or  not  we  cannot  at  present  say.  Those  who  have  interested  themselves 
in  this  remarkable  case  have  done  so  out  of  pure  humanity.  The  family 
to  which  these  girls  belong  is  a  wealthy  one.  That  these  two  pure  and 
innocent  young  women  should  be  driven  to  their  present  condition  is 
one  of  the  marvels  of  the  time.  No;  I  cannot  tell  you  the  Christian 
names  of  the  girls;  their  surnames  you  already  correctly  know,  and  to 
mention  them  would  blast  their  future.  Therefore  I  beg  you  not  to 
name  them.  The  night  clerk  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children  has  knowledge  of  this  affair,  and  he  could  tell  you 
something  if  he  would,''  young  Mr.  Mayer  said  in  closing. 

The  reporter  went  to  the  office  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children  and  saw  the  clerk  on  duty.  He  said  he  had  heard 
the  case  spoken  of  by  the  officers,  and  referred  the  reporter  to  Superin- 
tendent Jenks.  Maurice  Mayer,  another  son  of  David  Mayer,  and  treas- 
urer of  the  David  Mayer  Brewing  Company,  was  seen  at  his  office  yes- 
terday. He  told  the  reporter  tliat  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  family  would 
violate  the  confidence  that  the  young  women  had  imposed  in  them.  He 
admitted,  however,  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  bring  about  sub- 
mission on  the  part  of  the  girls  by  practical  starvation,  and  said  ti^at  the 
indignities  had  been  going  on  for  six  months. 

NotbiDg  is  80  fatal  as  silence  in  the  presence  of  the  infection 
of  immorality,  for  the  hope  of  redemption  lies  in  awakening  the 
conscience  of  the  people.    But  so  long  as  the  pulpit,  press  and 
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rostrum  avoid  their  discussioD,  so  long  as  the  facts  are  carefully 
smothered,  there  can  be  no  moral  reformation. 

The  ruin  of  poor  girls  by  rich  men  is  one  of  the  aspects  of 
this  question  which  belongs  especially  to  the  discussion  of  social 
conditions,  for  until  woman's  financial  independence  is  assured, 
this  most  revolting  feature  of  industrial  slavery  will  continue. 
Here  is  a  typical  case  taken  from  scores  which  might  be  cited ; 
it  is  furnished  me  by  Dr.  Sarah  Dudley.  The  name  of  the  girl 
given  is  fictitious ;  in  other  respects  the  story  is  a  brief  recital  of 
the  facts  as  they  came  under  Dr.  Dudley's  personal  attention  :  — 

I  received  one  day  the  following  note  from  an  old  physician,  whom  I 
will  call  Dr.  S.  I  knew  him  to  be  a  high-minded  gentleman  and  a 
learned  physician. 

**  Mt  dbab  Doctob:  I  feel  that  I  am  imposing  on  you  a  task  I  would 
be  fflad  to  do  myself,  but  situated  as  I  am,  I  cannot  see  my  way  clear  to 
undertake  the  charge  of  the  poor  girl  who  will  bring  you  this  note;  she 
has  been  betrayed  by  her  employer  and  will  in  about  four  months  be- 
come a  mother.  She  has  no  home,  no  friends,  no  money,  and  she  feels 
great  humiliation  over  her  condition;  it  is  her  first  mistake,  and  I  know 
that  she  is  more  sinned  against  than  sinning.  What  I  can  and  will  do  is 
to  see  the  scoundrel  who  brought  her  to  this  pass,  and  compel  him  to 
pay  her  necessary  expenses,  and  to  try  also  to  secure  money  enough  to 
enable  her  to  begin  the  world  agaip.  I  will  see  you  to-morrow  during 
your  office  hours." 

'*  What  is  your  name?  "  I  asked;  *'  Dr.  S.  has  forgotten  to  mention 
it." 

'*Jessie  R.'' 

I,  like  the  doctor,  felt  a  great  interest  in  her,  as  some  questioning  on 
my  part  revealed  to  me  the  full  history  of  her  betrayal.  She  declared 
that  she  had  been  given  wine 'that  had  been  drugged  by  her  employer, 
when  she  had  gone  out  with  him  to  a  suburban  resort,  where  she  had 
expected  to  meet  his  wife ;  he  had  made  some  excuse  for  her  absence 
and  had  insisted  on  Jessie  taking  lunch,  to  which  the  wine  was  added. 

**  I  shall  take  care  of  the  child,'*  she  said,  *Mf  it  lives;  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  to  devote  my  whole  life  to  taking  care  of  it,  since  it  will 
have  no  father,  not  even  a  name  but  mine;  I  do  not  care  what  sacrifice  I 
will  have  to  make  so  I  can  raise  it  right. *' 

Dr.  S.  secured  me  some  money  from  the  seducer.  He  proved  to  be 
a  wealthy  man,  who  would  have  done  nothing  for  the  girl,  as  he  arro- 
gantly told  the  doctor,  but  that  his  wife  might  discover  his  villany 
through  the  girl  if,  as  he  expressed  it,  '*he  did  not  shell  out."  He 
laughed  Dr.  S.  to  scorn  when  the  latter  endeavored  to  show  him,  in 
very  emphatic  and  literal  language,  the  meanness  of  his  conduct. 

**  Why,  the  girVs  a  blanked  green  idiot,"  he  remarked,  "if  it  hadn't 
been  me,  it  would  have  been  some  other  fellow." 

I  found  Jessie  comfortable  quarters  with  some  friends  of  mine,  and 
although  the  money  gave  out  long  before  the  baby  came,  I  managed  to 
carry  her  through.  The  man  who  had  seduced  her  stopped  payments 
because  he  had  sent  his  wife  to  Europe  and  felt  safe  in  that  direction. 

I  have  selected  this  case  because  it  is  typical  in  so  many  dif- 
ferent ways.  A  man  who  procures  money  under  false  pretences 
is  punished  as  a  criminal ;  but  the  man  who  flatters  a  poor  girl 
unacquainted  with  the  world,  who  makes  her  believe  he  has  in- 
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terested  his  wife  in  her  and  that  he  will  thus  enlarge  the  horizon 
of  her  life,  who  obligates  the  girl  while  apparently  unconsciously 
he  manifests  the  masterful  spirit  of  a  master  over  a  slave,  and 
who  step  by  step  ensnares  and  seduces  her  and  then,  when  he 
iinds  her  to  be  the  mother  of  his  child,  deserts  her,  remains 
a  pillar  of  society,  and  if  the  facts  are  known,  his  crime  is 
apologized  for.  On  the  other  hand  the  poor  girl,  branded  with 
shame,  sees  everywhere  the  sneers  of  society  or  the  sexual  leer 
of  debauched  men.  Oh !  the  shame  of  it  all !  and  yet  he  who 
studies  this  problem  is  as  much  appalled  at  the  multitude  of  such 
cases  as  he  is  amazed  at  the  indifference  of  society. 

But  there  is  another  phase  of  this  question;  we  have  not 
looked  into  the  pit.  While  Yerkes  was  acquiring  millions  of  the 
people's  money  in  Chicago ;  while  Gould  was  wrecking  railroads, 
gambling  in  Wall  Street  with  loaded  dice  and  incidentally  mak- 
ing a  fortune  for  New  York's  thief  catcher,  Inspector  Byrnes, 
whose  friendship  Mr.  Gould  doubtless  felt  it  was  wise  to  culti- 
vate, as  does  his  son,  George  Gould,  at  the  present  time ;  while 
Havemeyer  was  contributing  princely  sumis  to  the  campaign 
funds  of  both  Republican  and  Democratic  parties ;  while  Rocke- 
feller and  his  associates  were  coining  millions  in  the  Standard 
Oil  Trust;  while  the  Whiskey  Trust  was  being  so  effectually 
served  by  the  gentleman  whom  the  president  of  the  United 
States  was  to  select  to  enforce  the  Anti-Trust  Law ;  while  mil- 
lions upon  millions  were  being  acquired  through  special  privi- 
leges, class  laws  and  gambling,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
people  were  being  remorselessly  pushed  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
starvation  line. 

They  were  being  thrown  under  the  wheel,  although  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases  they  were  toiling  incessantly ;  but  no  matter 
how  hard  they  worked,  each  year's  earnings  or  receipts  grew  less, 
because  behind  the  scenes  were  agencies  which  were  drawing 
off  the  wealth  created  by  honest  industry ;  and,  in  addition  to 
the  influences  of  class  legislation  with  its  natural  products  — 
trusts,  monoplies  and  syndicates,  which  in  turn  further  influenced 
legislation  in  the  interest  of  the  few  —  in  addition  to  the  plunder- 
ing of  the  people  by  an  unjust  system  of  taxation,  by  which  a  few 
individuals  or  a  syndicate  paid  only  nominal  taxes  for  vacant  land 
around  the  great  centres  of  human  life  while  society  increased 
the  value  of  the  lands  which  were  being  held  from  the  poor  man  ; 
while  the  gamblers  of  Wall  Street  were  making  "  corners  "  in 
life's  necessities  to  the  injury  of  the  masses,  the  poor  man  was 
confronted  by  still  another  baleful  influence  —  the  constant  ar- 
rival of  multitudes  of  half-starved  Europeans  who  savagely  com- 
peted with  the  Americans  for  work,  to  the  immense  gain  of  the 
Camegies  and  other  multi-millionnaire  philanthropists  (?)  who 
represent  ^^ triumphant  democracy^  (?). 
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No  sucli  conditions  could  have  arisen  in  a  true  republic.  If 
justice  and  the  rights  of  man,  woman  and  the  child  instead  of 
sordid  self-interest  had  influenced  government,  the  appalling 
misery  of  to-day  would  have  been  impossible,  and  no  man  would 
have  been  compelled  to  ask  in  vain  for  work.  There  would  have 
been  fewer  Camegies  and  Havemeyers  to  contribute  to  the  cam- 
paign funds  of  corrupt  political  parties.  We  would  also  have 
had  a  vast  diminution  in  vice  and  crime  and  poverty.  Some  day 
it  will  be  found  that  nothing  is  so  expensive  to  the  state  in  the 
long  run  as  multi-millionnaires  who  have  acquired  the  bulk  of 
their  fortunes  by  indirection ;  and  when  the  people  come  to  ap- 
preciate this,  a  new  order  will  be  ushered  in  —  an  order  based  on 
justice,  and  therefore  guaranteeing  the  rights  of  each  individual 
instead  of  bolstering  up  a  venal  aristocracy  whose  acquired  pos- 
sessions are  being  used  to  subvert  liberty  and  enslave  industry. 

Castelar  has  observed  that  ^  The  fifth,  the  tenth,  the  fifteenth 
and  the  nineteenth  centuries  are  four  great  periods  of  transition." 
Each  of  these  memorable  days  in  the  history  of  our  civilization 
which  have  passed  has  had  a  positive  message,  and  the  century 
in  which  we  live  bears  the .  most  momentous  of  all  messages  to 
the  brain  and  heart  of  civilization.  It  demands  the  elevation  of 
the  unit,  and  the  readjustment  of  social  conditions  to  meet  the 
demands  of  justice.  Feudalism  was  overthrown  in  the  last  great 
struggle.  The  fiction  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  has  followed 
the  fallacy  that  "might  made  right."  The  present  struggle  is 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  despotism  of  the  dollar.  The  opposing 
forces  in  the  present  conflict  are  plutocracy  and  social  democ- 
racy; the  former  is  as  arrogant  as  was  the  throne  of  France  prior 
to  the  revolution,  as  determined  as  were  the  Moors  when  they 
made  the  last  stand  at  Grenada,  and  as  remorseless  and  unscrupu- 
lous as  was  Cesare  Borgia  at  Sinigaglia;  but  they  have  one  fatal 
obstacle  to  confront  them,  as  did  those  powers  I  have  just  men- 
tioned—  the  current  of  civilization  is  against  them;  and  as  the 
throne  of  France  was  overthrown,  as  Grenada  fell,  as  the  dream 
of  Cesare  Borgia  vanished,  so  will  the  mechanisms  of  plutocracy 
come  to  naught,  for  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  with  the  cause  of 
social  democracy. 

It  is  useless,  however,  to  attempt  to  minimize  the  power  of  an 
arrogant  and  unscrupulous  plutocracy  which  confronts  industry 
to-day,  when  the  head  of  a  great  trust  can  calmly  state  before  a 
legislative  committee  -that  his  unlawful  combines  contribute  to 
one  party  in  one  state  and  another  in  another  state,  and  this 
declaration  of  the  giving  of  money  for  favors  to  come  causes 
scarcely  a  ripple  of  indignation  throughout  the  great  daily  press 
of  America ;  it  is  idle  to  expect  a  reformation  without  a  struggle* 
or  the  triumph  of  a  higher  morality  without  a  conflict,  which  will 
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be  determine<}  and  prolonged,  if  won  as  all  great  battles  shoald 
be  won  at  this  stage  of  civilization — without  bloodshed.  During 
the  past  generation,  which  may  be  justly  denominated  tJie  era  of 
the  plunderer^  we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  be  hypnotized  by 
gold.  This  spell,  with  its  false  standard  of  worth,  must  be 
broken.  We  must  return  to  the  simplicity  of  pure  democracy, 
to  the  integrity  of  incorruptible  justice.  We  must  demand  that 
social,  legal  and  economic  questions  be  judged  by  the  standard 
of  right  and  wrong,  and  not  decided  by  prejudice,  precedent  or 
through  the  influence  of  dollars  as  is  too  generally  done  to-day. 

If  justice  had  prevailed  during  the  past  thirty  years,  instead 
of  the  lawless  insolence  of  capital  and  the  savage  discontent  now 
prevailing  throughout  the  republic,  we  should  have  had  a  higher 
morality  pervading  society,  general  contentment,  relative  happi- 
ness and  far-reaching  prosperity.  Had  our  law  makers  been 
faithful  to  their  pledges  and  loyal  to  the  wealth  creators, 
industrious  Americans  would  to-day  be  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances instead  of  facing  bankruptcy  or  begging  for  bread;  and 
hope,  the  sunshine  of  the  soul,  would  be  flooding  the  farm  and 
city,  as  it  did  during  the  golden  days  immediately  after  the  war, 
before  the  usurer,  the  monopolist  and  the  ci'eatures  of  special 
privileges  began  their  fatal  work.  Moreover,  had  our  law 
makers  placed  the  demands  of  justice  and  civilization,  the  happi- 
ness of  the  people  to-day  and  the  prosperity  of  the  coming 
generation  before  personal  greed,  the  strangers  who  flocked  to 
our  shores  would  have  found  plenty  to  do  and  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  a  firm  foothold  in  the  opulent  republic. 

But  instead  of  her  servants  being  true  to  the  traditions  of  the 
founders  of  the  republic;  instead  of  the  spirit  displayed  by 
Washington  and  Jefferson  dominating  them  after  the  close  of 
the  war,  our  legislators  betrayed  their  trust,  some  through  in- 
competence and  others  for  gain,  as  the  Credit  Mobilier,  the 
Whiskey  Ring,  the  Star  Route  and  other  investigations  proved. 
And,  saddest  of  all,  the  mania  for  money  getting  at  length 
poisoned  both  the  great  parties,  until  the  high  ideals  of  Wash- 
ington and  Lincoln  on  the  one  hand  and  Jefferson  and  Jackson 
on  the  other  were  brushed  aside  as  "  iridescent  dreams."  The 
people  were  flattered  only  to  be  betrayed,  and  politicians  grovelled 
in  the  gutter  of  base  selfishness.  Wall  Street,  Americans  Monte 
Carlo  and  sympathetic  reflector  of  Threadneedle  Street,  became 
more  and  more  influential  in  politics.  The  railroad  king,  the 
coal  baron,  the  landlord,  and  lastly,  that  devil  in  Heaven's  garb, 
the  trusty  became  potent  influences  in  government;  and  during  all 
this  time  the  people  were  being  pushed  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
confines  of  serfdom.  The  farmer  beheld  prosperity  change  into 
adversity ;  the  laborer  beheld  the  employer  becoming  a  million- 
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naire  while  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  forever  the  dream  of 
owning  a  little  cottage.  And  with  every  year  a  greater  and 
greater  number  of  families  were  swept  toward  tlie  poverty  line ; 
a  few  yeaVs  later  and  a  large  number  of  these  families  were  in 
sight  of  starvation  wages;  the  slums  of  all  our  groat  cities 
enlarged  their  borders  with  each  winter,  and  the  standard  of 
morals  was  lowered,  as  hopes  and  happiness  disappeared  from 
the  commonwealth  of  the  social  cellar. 

These  are  the  grim  facts  of  history  which  he  who  would 
find  the  wellsprings  of  immorality  must  take  into  consideration. 
I  have  seen  the  condition  of  honest  industry  in  the  slums 
of  Boston,  and  I  know  how  hopeless  is  the  outlook  and  how 
heavy  is  the  downward  pressure  from  every  side.  I  have  seen 
in  Boston  a  man  and  his  sister,  both,  I  should  judge,  over  thirty- 
five  years  of  age,  compelled  to  occupy  one  wretched  room,  and 
what  was  worse,  provided  with  but  one  bed.  I  have  seen  one 
room  in  a  cellar  tenement  where  seven  persons  slept ;  boys  and 
girls  ten,  twelve  and  fourteen  huddled  together.  Ah!  what 
harvests  have  we  to  expect  from  life  bom  and  reared  in  such 
quarters;  surrounded  from  infancy  by  degradation,  hearing 
profane  and  obscene  language  long  before  they  know  the  mean- 
ing of  the  repulsive  expressions  they  learn  to  use  habitually. 
The  brightest  spot,  the  saloon;  the  most  dismal  quarter,  the 
cellar  called  home.  Denied  a  generous  share  of  sunshine,  hun- 
gering for  beauty  but  seeing  it  not,  and  condemned  to  pass  the 
formative  years  among  people  who  are  wellnigh  hopeless  when 
not  depraved  —  such  is  child  life  in  the  slums;  and  be  it  re- 
membered that  children  swarm  in  the  slums,  often  dowered 
with  disease,  lacking  in  moral  sensibilities,  and*  frequently  the 
offspring  of  lust  which  has  been  stimulated  by  rum.  The  civili- 
zation of  to-morrow  must  face  and  deal  with  these  children  of  the 
slums  of  to-day  —  a  part  of  the  evil  legacy  which  the  insane 
greed  and  political  injustice  of  our  time  is  bequeathing  to  the 
coming  generation. 

And  what  a  strain  such  conditions  place  upon  opening  woman- 
hood I  Helen  Campbell,  whose  noble  work  in  behalf  of  the 
struggling  bread  winners  among  women,  entitles  her  to  the  love 
and  respect  of  every  true  man  and  woman,  gives  this  case, 
which  illustrates  the  gloomy  struggle  of  virginity  in  this  stratum 
of  society  more  vividly  than  the  most  graphic  generalization. 
Rose  Haggerty  was  the  daughter  of  a  longshoreman,  born  in  a 
Cherry  Street  tenement  house.  "  She  Jhid  refused  to  be  killed  by 
dirt  and  starvation,  and  even  the  fever  which  carried  off  her 
father  and  mother  and  a  little  brother  failed  to  mercifully  take 
Rose  and  little  Norah,  who  was  hopelessly  ill  with  spinal  disease, 
and  three  other  little   ones"  of  this  poverty-stricken  family. 
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Rose  was  the  only  prop  upon  which  the  invalid  sister  and  the 
three  little  children  could  rely  for  bread.  She  entered  a  bag 
factory  a  block  away ;  the  first  month  she  earned  ten  dollars,  or 
two  and  a  half  dollars  a  week,  but  being  exceptionally  quick  was 
promoted  in  the  second  to  four  dollars  weekly  * :  — 

The  rent  was  six  dollars  a  month ;  and  during  the  first  one  the  old 
shoemaker  came  to  the  rescue,  had  an  occasional  eye  to  the  children, 
and  himself  paid  the  rent,  telling  Rose  to  return  it  wUen  she  could. 
When  the  ten  hours'  labor  ended,  the  child,  barely  fourteen,  rushed 
home  to  cook  something  warm  for  supper,  and  when  the  children  were 
comforted  and  tucked  away  in  the  wretched  old  bed,  that  still  was  clean 
and  decent,  washed  and  mended  their  rags  of  clothes,  and  brought  such 
order  as  she  could  into  the  forlorn  room. 

It  was  the  old  shoemaker,  a  patient,  sad-eyed  old  Scotchman,  who 
also  had  his  story,  who  settled  for  her  at  last  that  a  machine  must  be 
had  in  order  that  she  might  work  at  home.  The  woman  in  the  room 
back  of  his  took  in  shirts  from  ^  manufacturer  on  Division  Street,  and 
made  often  seven  and  eight  dollars  a  week.  She  was  ready  to  teach, 
and  in  two  or  three  evenings  Rose  had  practically  mastered  details,  and 
settled  that,  as  she  was  so  young,  she  would  not  apply  for  work  in 
person,  but  take  it  through  Mrs.  Maloney,  who  would  be  supposed  to 
have  gone  into  business  on  her  own  account  as  a  *'  sweater.''  Whatever 
temptations  Mrs.  Maloney  may  have  had  to  make  a  little  profit  as 
**  middleman,"  she  resisted,  and  herself  saw  that  the  machine  selected 
was  a  good  one;  that  no  advantage  was  taken  of  Rose's  inexperience; 
and  that  the  agent  had  no  opportunity  to  follow  out  what  had  now  and 
then  been  his  method,  and  hint  to  the  girl  that  her  pretty  face  entitled 
her  to  concessions  that  would  be  best  made  in  a  private  interview. 
Shame  in  every  possible  form  and  phase  had  been  part  of  the  girl's 
knowledge  since  babyhood,  but  it  had  slipped  away  from  her,  as  a  foul 
garment  might  fall  from  the  fair  statue  over  which  it  had  chanced  to  be 
tiirown.  It  was  not  the  innocence  of  ignorance — a  poor  possession  at 
best ;  it  was  an  ingrained  repulsion,  bom  Heaven  knows  how,  and  grow- 
ing as  mysteriously  with  her  growth,  an  invisible  yet  most  potent  armor, 
recognized  by  every  dweller  in  the  swarming  tenement.  She  had  her 
father's  quick  tongue  and  laughing  eyes,  but  they  could  fiash  as  well, 
and  the  few  who  tried  a  coarse  jest  shrunk  back  from  both  look  and 
scorching  word. 

Thus  far  all  went  well  with  the  poor  little  fortunes.  She  worked 
always  ten  and  twelve,  sometimes  fourteen,  hours  a  day,  yet  her 
strength  did  not  fail,  and  there  was  no  dearth  of  work.  It  was  1880, 
and  the  prices  were  nearly  double  the  present  rates.  To-day  work  from 
the  same  establishment  is  as  low  as  $3.50  per  week.  In  1880  the  shirts 
were  given  out  by  the  dozen  as  at  present,  going  back  to  the  factory  to 
pass  through  the  hands  of  the  finisher  and  buttonhole  maker.  The  ma- 
chine operator  could  make  nine  of  the  best  class  of  shirts  in  a  day  of 
ten  hours,  being  paid  for  them  at  the  rate  of  $1.75  per  dozen.  Four 
spools  of  cotton,  two  hundred  yards  each,  were  required  for  a  dozen, 
the  price  of  which  must  be  deducted  from  the  receipts;  but  the  firm 
preferred  to  supply  twenty-four-hundred-yard  spools,  at  fifty  cents  for 
six-cord  cotton  used  for  the  upper  thread,  and  thirty  cents  for  the  three- 
cord  cotton  used  as  under  thread,  the  present  prices  for  same  quality 
and  size  being  respectively  forty-five  and  twenty-five  cents.  Making 
nine  a  day  the  week's  wages  would  be  for-  the  four  dozen  and  a  haU 
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$7.87f  or  $7.50  deducting  the  thread;  but  Rose  averaged  five  dozen 
weekly,  and  for  nearly  two  years  counted  herself  as  certain  of  not  less 
than  thirty  dollars  per  month  and  often  thirty-five.  The  machine  had 
been  paid  for.  The  room  took  on  as  comfortable  a  look  as  its  dingy 
walls  and  narrow  windows  would  allow. 

At  length,  however,  there  were  signs  well  known  to  the  old  hands  of 
a  probable  reduction,  weeks  before  the  first  cut  came.  More  fault  was 
found.  A  slipped  stitch  or  a  break  in  the  thread  was  pounced  upon 
with  even  more  promptness  than  had  been  their  usual  portion.  Some 
hands  were  discharged,  and  at  last  came  the  general  cut,  resented  by 
some,  wailed  ^ver  by  all,  but  accepted  as  inevitable.  Another  and 
another  and  another  followed.  Too  much  production  was  the  cry. 
Questioners  of  all  orders  were  tol4  that  if  they  did  not  like  it  they  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  leave  and  allow  a  crowd  of  waiting  substitutes  to 
take  their  places  at  half  rates.  The  shirts  that  had  sold  for  seventy- 
five  cents  and  one  dollar  had  gone  down  to  forty-five  and  sixty  cents  re- 
spectively, and  as  cottons  and  linens  had  fallen  in  the  same  proportion, 
there  was  still  profit  for  all  but  the  worker.  Here  and  there  were  places 
on  Grand  or  Division  Streets  where  they  might  even  be  bought  for 
thirty  and  forty  cents,  the  price  per  dozen  to  the  worker  being  at  last 
from  fifty  to  sixty  cents.  In  the  factories  it  was  still  possible  to  earn 
some  approximation  to  the  old  rate,  but  employers  had  found  that  it 
was  far  cheaper  to  give  out  the  work;  some  choosing  to  give  out  the  en- 
tire shirt  at  so  much  per  dozen;  others  preferring  to  send  out  what  is 
known  as  *^  team  work,"  fiaps  being  done  by  one,  bosoms  by  another, 
and  so  on. 

For  a  time  Rose  hemmed  shirt-fiaps  at  four  cents  a  dozen,  then  took 
first  one  form  and  then  another  of  underclothing,  the  rates  on  which 
had  fallen  in  the  same  proportion,  to  find  each  as  sure  a  means  of  starv- 
ation as  the  last.  She  had  no  knowledge  of  ordinary  family  sewing,  and 
no  means  of  obtaining  such  work  had  any  training  fitted  her  for  it; 
domestic  service  was  equally  impossible  for  the  same  reason,  and  the 
added  one  that  the  children  must  not  be  left,  and  she  struggled  on, 
growing  a  little  more  haggard  and  worn  with  every  week,  but  the  pretty 
eyes  still  holding  a  gleam  of  the  old  merriment.  Even  that  went  at  last. 
It  was  a  hard  winter.  The  steadiest  work  could  not  give  them  food 
enough  or  warmth  enough.  The  children  cried  with  hunger  and  shiv- 
ered with  cold.  There  was  no  refuge  save  in  Norah^s  bed,  under  the 
ragged  quilts;  and  they  cowered  there  until  late  in  the  day,  watching 
Rose  as  she  sat  silent  at  the  sewing  machine.  There  was  small  help  for 
them  in  the  house.  The  workers  were  all  in  like  case,  and  for  the  most 
part  drowned  their  troubles  in  stale  beer  from  the  saloon  below. 

There  came  a  Saturday  night  when  she  took  her  bundle  of  work, 
shirts  again,  and  now  eighty-five  cents  a  dozen.  There  were  five  dozen, 
and  when  the  $1.50  was  laid  aside  for  rent  it  was  easy  to  see  what  re- 
mained for  food,  coal  and  light.  Clothing  had  ceased  to  be  part  of  the 
question.  The  children  were  barefoot.  They  had  a  bit  of  meat  on  Sun- 
days, but  for  the  rest,  bread,  potatoes  and  tea  were  the  diet,  with  a  cab- 
bage and  bit  of  pork  now  and  then  for  luxuries.  Norah  had  been  fail- 
ing, and  to-night  Rose  planned  to  buy  her  **  something  with  a  taste  to 
it,"  and  looked  at  the  sausages  hanging  in  long  links  with  a  sudden 
reckless  determination  to  get  enough  for  all.  She  was  faint  with  hun- 
ger, and  staggered  as  she  passed  a  basement  restaurant,  from  which 
came  savory  smells,  snuffed  longingly  by  some  half-starved  children. 
Her  turn  was  long  in  coming,  and  as  she  laid  her  bundle  on  the  counter 
she  saw  suddenly  that  her  needle  had  "jumped,"  and  thAt  half  an  inch 
or  so  of  a  band  required  resewing.    As  she  looked  the  foreman's  knife 
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slipped  under  the  place,  and  in  a  moment-  half  the  band  had  been 
ripped. 

♦'  That's  no  good,"  he  said.     "  You're  getting  botchier  all  the  time." 

"  Give  it  to  me,"  Rose  pleaded.     "  I'll  do  it  over." 

''Take  it  if  you  like,"  he  said  indifferently,  **  but  there's  no  pay  for 
that  kind  o'  work." 

He  had  counted  her  money  as  he  spoke,  and  Rose  cried  out  as  she  saw 
the  sum.  "  Do  you  mean  you'll  cheat  me  out  of  the  whole  dozen  because 
half  an  inch  on  one  is  gone  wrong?  " 

'*  Call  it  what  you  like,"  he  said.  **  R.  and  Co.  ain't  going  to  send  out 
anything  but  first-class  work.  Stand  out  of  the  way  and  let  the  next 
have  a  chance.    There's  your  three  dollars  and  forty  cents." 

Rose  went  out  silently,  choking  down  rash  words  that  would  have 
lost  her  work  altogether;  but  as  she  left  the  dark  stairs  and  felt  again 
the  cutting  wind  from  the  river,  she  stood  still,  something  more  than 
despair  on  her  face.  The  children  could  hardly  fare  worse  without  her 
than  with  her.  The  river  could  not  be  colder  than  this  cold  world  that 
gave  her  no  chance,  and  that  had  no  place  for  anything  but  rascsJs.  She 
turned  toward  it  as  the  thought  came,  but  some  one  had  her  arm,  and 
she  cried  out  suddenly  and  tried  to  wrench  away. 

**  Easy  now,"  a  voice  said.  **  You're  breaking  your  heart  for  trouble, 
an'  here  I  am  in  the  nick  o'  time.  Come  with  me  and  you'll  have  no 
more  of  it,  for  my  pocket's  full  to-night,  an'  that's  more'n  it'll  be  in  the 
momin'  if  you  don^t  take  me  in  tow.'* 

It  was  a  sailor  from  a  merchantman  just  in,  and  Rose  looked  at  him 
for  a  moment  Then  she  took  his  arm  and  walked  with  him  toward 
Roosevelt  Street.  It  might  be  dishonor,  but  it  was  certainly  food  and 
warmth  for  the  children,  and  what  did  it  matter?  She  had  fought  her 
fight  for  many  years,  and  it  had  been  a  vain  struggle.  She  took  his 
money  when  morning  came,  and  went  home  with  the  look  that  is  on  her 
face  to-day. 

The  conditions  I  have  noted  in  this  chapter  as  exhibited  at 
the  social  zenith  and  nadir  are  fatal  to  the  healthy  development 
of  sound  morality.  They  are  by  no  means  the  only  source  of 
impurity,  but  other  major  causes,  such  as  prostitution  within 
the  marriage  relation,  hereditary,  prenatal  and  postnatal  influences, 
and  the  appetite  for  drink  are  so  intertwined  with  social  condi- 
tions that  he  who  would  intelligently  and  effectually  combat  im- 
morality, must  make  just  social  conditions  a  fundamental 
demand.  The  reader  doubtless  remembers  the  story  in  Pilgrim's 
Progress  of  the  man  who  constantly  poured  water  upon  a  fire, 
but,  notwithstanding,  the  flames  rose  higher  and  higher.  The 
guide  explained  the  mystery  by  showing  that  behind  the  furnace 
a  man  was  feeding  the  flames  with  oil.  And  it  is  precisely  so 
with  the  flres  of  lust  —  unjust  social  conditions  are  feeding  this 
flame  by  creating  an  artificial  life  which  calls  for  constant  stimu- 
lation and  is  characterized  by  a  blunted  moral  sensibility,  which 
scruples  not  at  transferring  the  earnings  of  honest  toil  from  the 
pockets  of  the  creators  of  wealth  to  those  of  favored  classes 
and  which  exalts  base  cunning  over  sterling  integrity,  which  is 
yearly  increasing  the  army  of  dependents,  widening  the  borders 
of  the  social  cellar,  making  virginity  the  slave  of  masculine  last, 
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and  fostering  conditions  which  poison  life  at  its  fountain  head  as 
well  as  during  the  formative  period  after  birth. 

Th6  social  and  economic  remedies  which  must  be  insisted  upon 
are  by  no  means  Utopian ;  indeed  for  the  most  part  they  have 
been  tried  with  marked  success  among  foreign  peoples  who 
though  boasting  less  than  we  of  liberty  are  far  less  the  slaves  of 
class  interests  than  are  our  countrymen.  It  is  not  my  purpose  in 
a  discussion  of  this  nature  to  enter  into  the  minutiaB  of  methods 
by  which  morality  can  be  raised  along  this  line  of  reformative 
work.  Broadly  speaking  it  must  be  brought  about  by  substitut- 
ing just  and  equitable  conditions  for  the  present  unjust  condi- 
tions, always  keeping  in  view  the  fact  that  the  rights  of  the  poor 
must  be  as  sacredly  guarded  as  those  of  the  rich.  Perhaps  I 
may  be  pardoned  if  I  indicate  some  of  the  great  progressive 
steps  which  are  in  alignment  with  the  demands  of  justice  and 
which  appear  to  me  to  be  essential  to  sound  morality  no  less  than 
to  the  maintenance  of  republican  institutions. 

(1)  We  must  demand  the  financial  independence  of  woman 
and  bend  every  energy  toward  helping  her  reach  this  goal ;  for 
this  reason  friends  of  social  purity  should  be  a  unit  in  demand- 
ing the  full  enfranchisement  of  women.  Laws  should  be  so 
framed  that  the  wife  becomes  the  possessor  of  half  the  property 
of  the  husband  at  the  marriage  altar;  this  would  secure  for 
women  within  the  marriage  relation  a  much  needed  protection. 
They  would  be  treated  with  far  more  respect,  and  there  would 
be  less  of  that  most  odious  form  of  immorality,  prostitution 
within  the  marriage  relation,  with  children  of  lust  and  hate  as 
issue  of  sexual  crime. 

(2)  The  land  should  be  recognized  as  the  property  of  the 
people,  and,  while  each  man's  property  should  be  protected,  the 
ground  rent  should  be  sufficiently  great  to  bring  into  the  public 
treasury  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  land  which  society  and 
not  the  individual  creates. 

(3)  The  government  should  become  its  own  banker  instead  of 
the  tool  of  a  class  who  are  preying  on  industry  to  the  injury  and 
ruin  of  millions. 

(4)  Towns,  cities,  states  and  the  nation  should  be  wrested 
from  conscienceless  plunderers  by  immediate  municipalization 
and  nationalization  of  the  natural  monopolies. 

(5)  Electoral  reform  by  the  introduction  of  proportional  rep- 
resentation, the  referendum  and  the  initiative,  which  have  proved 
so  effectual  and  practicable  in  the  republic  of  Switzerland. 

These  steps  would  enormously  lower  the  taxes  borne  by  the 
people  and  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  those  things  which  a  com- 
munity, state  or  nation  enjoys  as  a  whole.  The  saving  by  the 
municipal  counci  of  London  of  more  than  $20,000  on  a  contract, 
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on  whicli  the  lowest  outside  bid  was  158,000,  illustrates  how  much 
the  people  wiU  gain  when  our  cities  grow  wise  enough  to  turn 
the  millions  which  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  Yerkes,  the  Whit- 
neys  and  the  Addicks  into  the  public  treasury.  These  reforma- 
tive steps  are  among  the  great  fundamentals  of  a  rational,  liberty- 
preserving  and  justice-establishing  social  democracy.  Against 
these  measures  greed,  class  interests,  corruption  and  an  anarchical 
plutocracy  are  arrayed,  but  the  hope  of  republican  institutions 
and  the  elevation  of  morals  demand  this  new  social  reformation, 
and  its  advent  is  at  hand.  Plutocracy  may  triumph  for  an  hour, 
but  unless  our  present  civilization  goes  down  social  democracy 
will  be  victorious. 


SHOULB  WAR  BE  ABOLISHED? 


BY   E.    P.    POWELL. 


You  have  asked  ine  to  express  my  views  on  the  abolition  of 
war.  But  do  we  desire  that  war  shall  be  entirely  abrogated  ? 
Is  it  that,  or  do  we  need  to  have  war  subjected  wholly  to  high 
purposes?  Who  is  willing  to  go  back  to  IHGO  and  join  the  peace 
party  in  America?  We  were  soldiers  then,  every  man  and 
woman  of  us.  I  suspect  Whittier  had  the  battle  rage  when  he 
wrote  Barbara  Frietchie.  War  was  then  the  stout,  straight-out 
blow  to  defend  the  right  and  destroy  wrong.  Quaker  non-com- 
bativeness  covered  only  field  work.  Quaker  poets  sung  life  into 
the  war,  and  the  women  knit  and  sewed  and  prayed  for  the  boys 
in  blue.  The  real  place  of  war  from  the  outset  may  be  easily 
misunderstood.  The  lowest  races  fought  for  wives,  and  for  food^ 
and  later  races  fought  for  pasturage  for  their  iiocks.  Somebody 
was  wrong,  but  somebody  was  also  always  right.  On  the  whole, 
in  the  great  struggle  of  clans  and  tribes  and  races,  the  fittest  has 
survived. 

Xature  has  provided  every  creature,  man  included,  with 
weapons  of  offense  and  defense ;  and  I  do  not  see  that  Christians 
have  either  been  deprived  of  these,  or  discarded  them.  On  the 
contrary,  the  most  Christian  races  have  devised  the  most  tre- 
mendous weapons  of  war.  Gladstone,  our  ideal  statesman,  has 
been  almost  continuously  carrying  on  war.  Washington  and 
Lincoln,  preeminently  our  best  presidents  and  most  loved  Ameri- 
cans, fought  great  wars.  Are  we  prepared  to  say  that  England 
has  on  the  whole  done  evil  in  Egypt,  or  in  South  Africa?  Or 
that  our  war  for  independence,  and  that  for  the  Union,  were 
criminal?  The  present  war  in  the  far  East  compels  us  to  ask 
ourselves  if  the  incubus  of  a  vast  Turanian  survival  can  be  broken 
up  except  by  war?  One  third  of  Asia  is  dominated  by  the  fif- 
teenth century  before  Jesus ;  by  the  ideas,  superstitions,  cruelties, 
of  savage  antiquity.  Li  Hung  Chang  does  not  hesitate  to  cut 
off  the  heads  of  his  prisoners.  What  but  war  can  break  up  torpid 
superstition,  masterful  tyrannies,  slavory  —  or,  possibly,  saloon 
power  ?  The  ballot  is  powerful ;  it  is  not  as  powerful  for  good 
as  we  hoped.  Does  it  not  sometimes  cause  as  much  suffering  as 
the  bullet  ?  Preeminently  the  peace  monarch  of  Europe  is  the 
Czar.    He  declares  it  to  be  his  chief  desire  to  have  it  said  when 
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he  dies  that  he  never  conducted  a  war.  Will  he  thereby  be 
nobler  than  Garibaldi  or  Cavour?  His  peace  covers  an  infernal 
barbarism.  What  else  but  war  will  i)uncture  that  Tartar  ulcer? 
Russia  and  China  are  our  peace-loving  empires.  With  peace 
Buch  survivals  create  anarchists ;  in  war  they  cause  patriots  and 
philanthropists.  Only  by  peace  can  the  Tartar  dynasty  hold 
China  in  subjection.  It  has  been  a  necessary  policy  to  keep  the 
provinces  unarmed  and  untrained  for  war. 

.  On  the  other  hand  it  must  not  be  overlooked  in  our  anxiety 
for  more  peaceful  conditions  of  society,  that  the  lowest  races  are 
exterminated  faster  in  peace  than  in  war ;  and  that  degenerating 
conditions  increase  with  a  lessening  of  strife.  Red  Jacket  was 
right  when  he  said :  "  Our  only  salvation  is  in  war.  With  peace 
the  white  man  will  destroy  the  courage  of  our  young  men,  and 
the  chastity  of  our  young  women.  We  cannot  live  together;  we 
shall  be  destroyed."  The  recent  history  of  Africa  is  of  the  same 
sort.  Peace  has  its  weapons  of  annihilation ;  the  rum  bottle, 
debauchery,  luxury,  are  more  dangerous  to  low-living  races  than 
the  rifle. 

Until  we  can  say  and  demonstrate  that  a  simple  individual 
blow  is  always  criminal,  we  cannot  demonstrate  that  a  compound 
social  blow  is  a  necessary  crime.  Not  till  we  refuse  to  permit  an 
oflicer  of  order  to  strike  a  burglar,  or  a  householder  to  protect 
his  children  with  bludgeon  or  pistol,  can  we  believe  that  a  state 
or  people  can  never  rightfully  fight  for  its  rights  and  its  liberties. 
In  fact,  we  are  always  in  a  state  of  internecine  war,  a  struggle  of 
law  and  order  with  disorder  and  lawlessness.  American  society 
to-day  suffers  chiefly  from  lack  of  pluck  and  organization  against 
the  three  great  foes,  the  saloon,  the  gambler,  the  briber.  Effete- 
ness  and  rottenness  in  the  order  of  nature  do  not  stand  as  Attest. 
If  the  American  race  loses  its  manhood  worshipping  political 
fetishes,  who  can  say  he  wishes  it  slowly  to  rot  through  centuries, 
because  war  is  terrible  ?  I  wish  the  more  honest,  more  honor- 
able, more  wholesome,  saloon- hating,  tobacco-hating,  gambling- 
hating  race  to  rise  by  sharp,  quick  strokes.  Mere  survival  is  not 
desirable,  but  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

The  real  problem,  as  I  take  it,  is  how  can  we  subject  war  to 
rightness,  and  how  can  we  remove  most  completely  the  causes  of 
war?  I  notice  that  some  of  the  strongest  advocates  of  peace  in 
England  have  been  the  stoutest  in  their  Anglicanism.  They 
were  busy  building  barriers  about  England  and  English  com- 
merce; building  English  trade  and  English  production  at  the 
cost  of  the  productive  enterprises  and  commerce  of  other  peoples. 
It  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  if  we  build  in  that  manner  we 
provoke  antagonism ;  and  peaceful  measures  will  not  be  always 
sufficient.    The  war  of  Napoleon  with  Russia  was  a  tariff  war. 
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The  war  of  the  colonies  with  England  was  to  secure  freedom  of 
trade.  If  we  destroy  the  tin  plate  works  of  Wales,  the  weaving 
of  Lancashire,  the  silk  industry  of  Lyons,  by  laws,  and  starve  the 
people  we  affect,  are  we  more  righteous  than  the  man  of  blood 
and  thunder,  who  marches  an  army  over  the  same  districts,  and 
burns  as  he  plunders  and  destroys  ?  Recent  wars,  no  less  than 
those  of  the  last  century,  were  the  necessary  result  of  national 
prodding.  The  votes  of  our  great  philanthropists  on  the  war 
question  were  so  unphilanthropic  otherwise  as  to  provoke  hate 
and  strife. 

I  mean  that  our  real  problem  is  one  of  enlarged  human  sym- 
pathies. Some  one  whom  we  call  Master  said  1900  years  ago, 
"The  field  is  the  world."  The  field  of  what?  Of  missionaries, 
or  of  honest  commerce  and  of  just  laws?  Patriotism  must  in  due 
time  take  a  subordinate  position,  as  clan  alliance  enlarged  into 
tribal  allegiance,  and  tribal  allegiance  widened  into  nationalism. 
Internationalism  is  the  only  virtue  that  comports  with  peace  ;  it 
will  come  about  by  the  great  alliances  of  steam  and  electricity 
that  never  can  be  made  national  in  spirit. 

The  two  collateral  divisions  of  the  original  human  family  have 
come  down  the  ages  as  state  and  church ;  politics  and  religion. 
State  and  church  alike  must  learn  what  it  is  to  have  a  world  for 
the  field.  Nothing  ever  hated  like  religion.  "Your  nasty  big- 
otry is  war-seed,"  said  a  statesman  to  an  English  dean  ;  but  in 
1893  we  had  the  world  mustered  at  Chicago  for  a  non-sectarian 
alliance  of  religions.  The  grandest  stride  toward  the  abolition  of 
war  ever  yet  made  was  when  Franklin,  Jefferson  and  Washington, 
either  by  wit  or  inspiration,  devised  federal  unionism.  By  one 
stroke  of  the  pen  conflicting  colonies  were  turned  into  federated 
friends.  Now,  over  a  whole  continent,  nearly  fifty  empires 
cooperate,  without  conflict.  Only  once  has  the  peace  been 
broken ;  and  that  because  there  was  one  subject  on  which  our 
fathers  did  not  federate,  but  compromised.  We  have  gained  this 
much,  that  we  have  demonstrated  that  federalism  can  practically 
dispense  with  standing  armies.  Maine  does  not  fear  Massa- 
chusetts, nor  does  Ohio  need  to  ward  against  New  York. 

Mr.  Kidd,  in  his  stirring  book  on  "  Social  Evolution,"  fails 
wholly  to  grasp  this  marvellous  evolution  of  statehood.  There 
is  no  reason  why  federal  unionism  shall  not  cover  other  conti- 
nents, and  ultimately  include  the  world.  Hosmer  and  Carnegie 
and  Sir  Gregg  follow  each  other  in  advocating  a  union  of  all 
English-speaking  races.  But  even  this  is  not  the  common-sense 
limit  of  fellowship.  Why  cannot  races  cooperate  and  collaborate 
as  well  as  tribes  and  states?  Why  not  peoples  with  differen- 
tiated language?  The  first  English  Parliament  was  a  direct 
peace    organization    for    arbitration     between    counties.      The 
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American  Congress  is  a  larger  effort  on  the  same  line.  A  con- 
gress of  the  world  is  not  a  vain  dream.  We  are  on  the  road. 
Our  stjxtesnien,  like  our  churchmen,  are  slowly  rising  to  a  grip  of 
that  humanity  which  is  larger  than  race  love  or  patriotism.  War 
is  the  coulter  of  the  plough  that  preceded  such  peace ;  ploughing 
out  the  savagery,  the  degeneracy,  the  Apache  iraplacables. 

The  drift  of  the  a^je  is  toward  the  still  farther  reduction  of  the 
appeal  to  brute  force.  What  we  need  to  see  is  always  progress, 
and" that  is  beiiig  made  in  spite  of  tlie  immense  armaments  of 
Europe,  antl  the  billion  a  year  wasted  by  civilization  on  its  cow- 
ardice. There  arc  other  forces  besides  federalism  making  for 
peace.  The  rise  of  the  third  estate  in  social  life  has  been  accom- 
panied with  a  determined  declaration  for  a  peace  footing  of  the 
nations.  Arbitrament  is  also  demanded  by  the  vastly  growing 
commerce  of  the  world.  We  can  no  longer  afford  to  allow 
nations  to  block  the  highways  and  high  seas  for  selfish  ends. 
International  law  has  grown  into  as  substantial  proportions  as 
national  constitutions.  Europe  justly  declines  to  allow  Japan  to 
do  as  she  may  choose  with  the  industries  of  China.  We  cannot 
afford  to  have  vast  industries  obliterated,  or  the  productive  power 
of  a  whole  people  exhausted  in  blood  letting. 

The  closer  alliance  of  altruism  with  commerce  will  in  time 
compel  us  to  adopt  larger,  broader,  more  humane  legislation. 
Our  tariffs  will  follow  passports  into  oblivion.  The  great  cause 
of  equality  of  trade  privileges,  adopted  by  Pitt  under  protest, 
will  be  cordially  accepted  by  all  civilization.  We  shall  legislate 
not  for  counties  as  against  states,  for  states  as  against  nations, 
for  nations  as  against  the  world ;  but  we  shall  leafn  the  great 
lesson  that  of  one  blood  and  one  family  and  one  interest  are  all 
the  races  of  the  earth.  As  God  is  found  in  the  beggar  so  is  man 
found  in  all  that  is  human.  The  wretched  Nihilist's  pains  in  a 
Siberian  prison  are  my  pains.  War  if  waged  will  be  more  and 
more  waged  in  the  interests  of  humanity. 

Indeed,  apart  from  material  interests,  pure  altruism  is  gaining 
ground.  The  advance  of  a  moderate  socialism  is  acceptable  to 
all  right  thinkers,  to  this  degree,  that  it  demands  and  insists  on 
planning  for  the  greater  equalization  of  human  conditions  every- 
where. Mr.  Spencer  foresees  the  time  when  individualism  will 
have  reached  that  stage  that  it  can  cooperate  for  the  good  of  the 
whole ;  when,  voluntarily,  each  one  will  make  such  personal  sac- 
rifice as  is  essential  to  commonweal.  The  rise  of  millionnaircs 
does  not  militate  against  thia  hopeful  view ;  for  there  clearly  is 
growing  a  general  conviction  that  no  man  is  more  than  a  trustee 
of  what  he  possesses.  No  one  can  say  he  owns  a  million  dollars' 
worth  of  earthly  goods  for  his  own  ends  solely.  The  Gospel  of 
Wealth  is  the  fifth  gospel  in  the  New  Testament  of  the  nine- 
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teenth  century.  Millionnaires  will  learn  that  they  are  endowed  as 
genius  is  endowed  —  for  the  good  of  the  race.  No  one  can  fail 
to  see  this  rise  in  altruistic  power  who  has  lived  through  the 
latter  half  of  our  century.  Like  a  new  revelation  came  the  doc- 
trine of  total  abstinence  in  1823  to  1830.  America  abolished  her 
sideboards,  and  only  for  foreign  innuigration  would  have  abpl- 
ished  the  saloon.  A  little  later  began  the  crusade  agahist  slavery 
in  the  name  of  God  and  human  brotherhood.  Now  the  world  is 
stirred  to  the  periphery  of  its  emotion  and  thought  with  a  social 
demand  for  the  abolition  of  poverty.  These  forward  strides  may 
involve  conflict,  but  their  essential  nature  is  peace.  They  are  the 
working  out  of  the  law  not  of  battle  but  of  love. 

Mr.  Charles  II.  Pearson,  in  his  "National  Life  and  Character," 
makes  a  uselessly  labored  argument  to  show  that,  though  the 
world  may  become  more  and  more  industrial,  the  most  powerful 
states  must  continue  to  keep  up  invincible  armaments.  To  show 
this  he  proves  at  much  length  that  a  small  army  of  tried  soldiers 
is  more  than  equivalent  to  any  mass  of  raw  levies.  Napoleon 
said,  "  It  takes  six  years  to  make  a  soldier."  But  it  must  not  be 
understood  that  the  advocates  of  peace  expect  anything  less  than 
universal  disarmament.  It  is  not  supposable  that  if  one  nation 
remains  on  a  war  footing  the  rest  will  dare  to  disarm.  Professor 
Geffcken,  in  the  Nt)i€teenth  Century^  adds  that  the  proposed  dis- 
armament by  international  agreement  is  not  practicable,  at  least 
at  present.  The  emphasis  in  his  case  must  simply  be  placed  on 
"  at  once."  What  we  wish  to  see  and  what  we  can  see  unmis- 
takably is  the  rise  of  great  peace  forces. 

The  new  danger  will  be  peace  rot.  We  shall  find  that  worse 
than  rifles  is  rufl^anism,  and  more  destructive  than  cannon  are 
license  and  licentiousness.  The  chief  curse  of  war  is  not 
slaughter,  but  the  exhaustion  of  social,  moral  and  industrial 
energies,  the  waste  of  the  most  vital  blood  of  the  people,  and  the 
enfeeblement  of  the  j)oorer  classes.  Are  our  sweating  system, 
and  our  tenement  system,  and  our  congested  cities,  and  our  selfish' 
monopolies  likely  to  prove  more  humane  or  regenerative  ?  Are 
we  quite  certain  that  Italy  and  Germany  could  have  been  freed 
from  the  petty  tyrannies,  the  religious  idiocies  and  social  abuses 
of  the  mid-centurv  without  Garibaldi  and  William  the  First? 
Are  we  quite  sure  that  the  shamelessness  of  American  political 
and  social  corruption  will  be  outgrown  by  purely  peaceful 
evolution  ? 
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BY   HENRY    WOOD. 


In  the  world's  comparative  chronology  it  was  but  yesterday 
that  the  evolutionary  philosophy  was  itself  evolved  in  the  human 
consciousness.  Only  its  lower  and  materialistic  aspects*  have  yet 
been  recognized  by  science,  the  grander  and  high^  visions  being 
still  in  reserve.  But  even  the  limited  i)rogress  already  made 
marks  the  most  stupendous  new  departure  of  all  the  ages.  We. 
have  discovered  a  set  of  successive  keys,  so  that  doors  hitherto 
impenetrable  now  swing  open  and  reveal  endless  vistas.  In- 
numerable facts,  manifestations,  and  principles  that  have  seemed 
disjointed  and  meaningless  are  now  smoothly  gliding  into  their 
well-fitting  niches.  A  wilderness  of  heterogeneity  by  a  dissolving 
view  is  transformed  into  homogenetic  and  living  beauty.  A 
chaos  of  antagonisms  and  evils,  through  the  new  lens  of  progres- 
sive unfoldment  is  found  to  comprise  one  great  Unity  which  is 
perfectly  adjusted  in  all  its  relations. 

To  properly  discuss  a  subject  of  such  magnitude  witliin  the 
limits  of  a  matrazine  article  in  any  technical  manner  is  obviously 
impossible.  But  often  a  synthetic  and  suggestive  presentation 
of  cardinal  principles  is  more  profitable  —  especially  to  the  aver- 
age reader  —  than  an  array  of  scholastic  detail.  We  often  lose 
or  distort  the  normal  perspective  by  wandering  in  an  analytic 
maze,  and  so  fail  to  grasp  interrelation  and  proportion. 

What  are  the  prevailing  impressions  of  evolution  as  viewed 
bj  different  schools  of  thought?  Beginning  with  materialistic 
science,  it  has  made  an  efPort  to  eliminate  Divinity  from  nature 
and  man,  or,  at  least,  to  crowd  it  back  to  the  most  remote  proto- 
plasmic energy.  Secondary  gods  have  been  set  up  and  labelled 
"  natural  selection,"  "  chemical  affinity,"  "  inherent  energy,"  and 
"  resident  forces,"  in  the  attempt  to  make  God  unnecessary.  It 
may  be  termed  scientific  polytheism ;  its  homage  is  subtle,  and 
is  paid  to  forces  rather  than  objects.  But  general  unity,  intelli- 
gence, and  beneficence  are  wanting.  It  is  assumed  that  matter, 
through  some  mysterious  inherent  quality,  virtually  grows.  In 
its  conflict  with  theology  science  has  almost  out-dogmatized  the 
dogmatists  by  teaching  a  practical  though  unadmitted  atheism. 

The  ranks  of  so-called  orthodoxy  are  shaded,  from  those  who 
still  hold  that  a  Deific  fiat  suddenly  created  all  things  from  notb- 
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ing,  up  to  those  —  like  Doctor  Abbott  and  Professor  Drummond 
—  who  in  general  accept  the  evolutionary  process  of  creation, 
especially  in  the  lower  grades  of  life.  Even  the  liberals,  how- 
ever, find  much  ditticulty  in  reconciling  certain  theological  neces- 
sities —  so  supposed  —  with  evolutionary  facts  in  the  domain  of 
humanity.  They  are  willing  to  indefinitely  extend  the  creative 
period  backward,  and  to  concede  the  development  theory  as 
applied  to  organic  life  below  man,  but  when  he  is  reached,  and 
the  dogmas  of  original  holiness,  "  the  fall,"  and  the  substitution- 
ary atonement  are  disturbed,  there  is  but  a  faint  or  lame  attempt 
at  adjustment. 

There  is  an  impassable  gulf  between  evolution  and  all  special 
dispensations.  If  the  established  order  has  ever  been  abruptly 
broken  into  from  without,  upon  any  plane  whatsoever,  then  evo- 
lution is  a  myth.  God  reigns  in  and  through  law,  and  is  never 
self-contradictory. 

There  are  other  evolutionists  who  logically  avoid  both  of  the 
extremes  already  noted.  They  see  the  Deity  immanent  in  all 
His  works,  man  included,  moving  in  and  through  them  towards 
a  supreme  and  beautiful  consummation.  As  Tennyson  exqui- 
sitely puts  it,  — 

**  One  God,  one  law,  one  element. 

And  one  far-off,  divine  event 

To  which  the  whole  creation  moves.** 

The  idolized  forces  of  science  are  only  differentiated  forms  of 
One  Infinite  Energy  that  is  supremely  intelligent  and  beneficent. 
Is  it  personal?  Yes  and  no.  How  many  swords  have  been 
crossed  for  lack  of  clear  definitions  !  How  vain  to  try  to  exactly 
fit  weak,  finite  terms  upon  the  Infinite !  "  Personal,"  to  most 
minds  is  unconsciously  linked  to  changeableness,  moods,  states 
of  mind,  and  limitations  of  locality,  time,  and  space.  All  persons 
make  plans  and  change  them.  The  Unchangeable — "the  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever  "  —  makes  no  plans  and  changes 
none.  He  is  not  less  but  incomparably  more  than  personal. 
Infinite,  Mind  Love,  and  Law  arc  terms  which  doubtless  carry 
to  the  average  mind  a  more  correct  concept  of  the  Supreme 
Being  than  personality.  But  there  is  no  objection  to  any  term 
if  it  have  no  false  interpretation ;  names  are  only  labels,  but 
ideas  are  vital.  F'inite  judgment  cian  only  be  made  through 
attributes  and  manifestations. 

Tliis  is  not  pantheism,  neither  does  it  remove  God  or  make 
Him  a  mental  abstraction.  On  the  contrary,  as  we  accustom 
ourselves  to  this  larger  idea,  He  becomes  incomparably  nearer 
and  dearer.  We  then  first  really  begin  to  feel  the  force  of 
Paul's  metaphysical  declaration  that  "  In  Him  we  live  and  move 
and  have  our  being."     The  traditional  view  is  anthropomorphic, 
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unscientific,  and  in  rcaHty  irreligious.  A  natural  reaction  from 
such  a  narrow  and  irrational  concept  has  produced  many  atheists 
and  materialists. 

When  reverently  followed,  a  true  evolutionary  philosoj)hy 
leads  up  to  the  conclusion  that  all  phenomena  are  the  manifesta- 
tions of  one  Infinite  INIind.  The  Hebraic  concept  which  pictured 
the  Deity  as  a  capricious  Force,  who  from  the  outside  occasion- 
ally interfered  with  the  cosmic  economy,  belongs  to  the  evolu- 
tionary past.  The  divine  methods  are  orderly.  Pantheism  is 
blind,  cold,  and  fatalistic,  while  spiritual  unfoldment  is  a  vital 
inspiration. 

But  although  evolution  as  a  process  has  been  widely  recog- 
nized, its  supreme  coronation  is  yet  to  take  place.  The  mate- 
rialism of  Darwin  still  subtly  lingers  and  colors  the  researches 
and  conclusions  of  a  McCosh,  Le  Conte,  Abbott,  and  even  Pro- 
fessor Drummond.  It  would  ill  become  the  author  of  thia 
paper  to  criticise  these  eminent  and  able  exponents  of  philosoph- 
ical development,  for  they  have  all  done  a  grand  work  for 
science,  religion,  and  the  world.  But  with  great  deference  we 
shall  try  to  show  that  the  supreme  recognition  of  applied  evolu- 
tion has  not  yet  been  generally  made. 

Darwinian  evolution  is  deficient,  in  that  it  deals  with  forms 
and  results  rather  than  their  immaterial  causation.  It  is  a  pro- 
gressive materialism.  But  it  is  indispensable  as  a  stepping-stone 
to  what  is  above  it.  Darwin  and  his  colaborers  are  entitled  to 
the  gratitude  of  the  world  for  their  great  achievements  and 
elaborations.  Only  through  such  untiring  efforts  could  the 
lower  processes  of  the  grand  upward  trend  have  been  demon- 
strated. 

Stripped  of  all  technicality  and  in  the  most  concise  general 
terms,  the  Darwinian  philosophy  may  be  stated  substantially  as 
follows :  The  first  and  lowest,  or  elemental,  plane  contains  in- 
herent protoplasmic  energy',  diffused  and  unorganized,  but  potent 
in  possibility.  Here  is  resident  vitality,  but  in  a  primal  stage. 
The  second  grand  ])lane  is  that  of  chemical  compounds  —  a  great 
step  higher  in  quality,  affinity,  and  determinateness, but  organiza- 
tion is  yet  wanting.  The  next  and  third  grand  subdivision  in- 
cludes the  vegetal  kingdom.  Energy  has  been  gathered,  organ- 
ized, classified,  and  individuated,  as  shown  in  a  centered,  mani- 
fested life.  The  fourth  ireneral  plane  of  manifestation  composes 
the  kingdom  of  animal  life.  Locomotion,  sensation,  instinct,  and 
will  have  been  further  added.  Wonderful  variety  in  compre- 
hensive unity  is  displayed.  Advancing  another  great  step 
humanity  is  reached,  with  additional  powers  and  capabilities. 
Reason,  self-consciousness,  and  ethical  discernment  have  come  to 
the  itonty  though  they  are  still  colored  and  swayed  by  a  great 
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residuum  of  passion,  appetite,  and  self-seeking  which  have  come 
over  from  below. 

Progress  is  always  from  the  lower  towards  the  higher,  from 
the  simple  towards  the  more  complex,  and  from  the  inorganic 
towards  the  organic.  Each  of  the  grand  subdivisions,  while  pos- 
sessing unmistakable  unity  and  relation,  shades  almost  impercep- 
tibly into  those  adjoining  it.  The  seeming  exception  to  this  is 
in  the  "missing  link"  between  the  animal  and  man.  Progress 
is  through  "  natural  selection  "  and  tlie  "  survival  of  the  fittest." 
Environment  .and  the  consequent  use  and  disuse  of  organs,  to- 
gether with  sexual  selection,  are  also  important  factors.  The 
weaker  perish,  while  the  stronger  pro}»agate  their  kind.  Such  is. 
conventional  evolution  stated  in  its  briefest  general  terms. 

But  all  this  is  onlv  a  movinjj  succession  of  visible  i\yrm8.  It  is 
everywhere  assumed  that  these  are  the  basic  reality,  while  the  life, 
mind,  or  soul  manifested  in  them  is  only  a  property  or  function. 
If  this  be  true  the  immaterial  part  is  clearly  a  dependent.  Just 
here  is  the  rank  though  subtle  materialism  which  distinctly 
though  often  unconsciously  permeates  conventional  science,  phil- 
osophy, materia  medica^  and  the  organized  church.  By  logical 
and  fair  inference  from  such  a  philosophy  man  inherently  belongs 
to  the  animal  kingdom.  But  even  in  that  kingdom  he  has  no  ex- 
clusive department  of  his  own,  being  a  vertebrate.  In  this  more 
limited  subdivision  he  still  has  no  class  of  his  own.  He  is  sim- 
ply a  mammal.  To  be  sure  he  is  a  primate  among  mammals, 
but  that  distinction  he  also  shares  with  the  apes.  His  structural  dif- 
ferences from  them  are  comparatively  slight.  Thus  man,  if  he  be  the 
,/brw?,  is  only  an  animal  of  a  high  order;  or,  more  correctly,  neither 
he  nor  the  animal  is  more  than  a  well-shaped  mass  of  matter 
having  an  attenuated  dependent  proptrty  called  life  or  soul. 
But  it  could  not  be  expected  that  Darwin  would  find  everything. 
As  a  stepping-stone  he  was  good  in  his  order. 

But  though  Spencer  and  others,  including  the  four  gentlemen 
before  named^  have  greatly  extended  the  Darwinian  domain, 
refined  it  and  traced  it  upward,  yet  the  essentially  materialistic 
basis  seems  to  be  retained.  Physical  causation,  or  in  other  words 
life  and  mind  as  the  result  rather  than  the  creator  of  structural 
organism,  is  everywhere  more  or  less  distinctly  assumed.  While 
the  high  character  of  man  as  compared  with  his  evolutionary 
brethren  is  admitted,  he  is  vet  reucarded  as  a  material  rather  than 
an  immaterial  entity.  All  would  not  insist  that  chemical  changes 
in  the  brain  are  the  cause  of  thoughts,  or  that  that  organ  secretes 
consciousness  and  emotion  as  the  liver  secretes  bile ;  yet,  practi- 
cally, such  a  philosophy,  in  various  shades  and  degrees,  is  every- 
where ])resent. 

Having  thus  briefly  outlined  "  scientific  "  (materialistic)  evola- 
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tion,  as  at  present  accepted,  let  ns  sketch  what  we  believe  to  be 
the  truer  and  only  logical  view.  It  solves  many  problems  and 
dissipates  numerous  difficulties. 

Evolution,  in  its  essence  and  basis,  is  immaterial  on  the  lower 
planes  as  well  as  the  higher.  The  life,  mind,  or  soul  is  always 
the  cause  and  not  the  result  of  organization..  In  every  case  the 
unseen  is  the  intrinsic  entity.  It  follows  that  the  real  progres- 
sion is  in  the  ascending  quality  and  complexity  of  mind  or  life, 
and  not  of  matter.  All  of  the  advancing  steps  are  successive 
states  of  internal  character,  and  its  visible  form  is  only  its  outer 
resultant  translation. 

Matter,  per  se^  never  progresses.  It  is  only  an  external,  tem- 
porary banner  or  sign-board.  Identical  physical  material  appears, 
disappears,  and  reappears  in  higher  or  lower  shapes,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  therefore  can  have  no  character  of  its  own.  It  is  clay 
grasped  by  the  hand  of  a  moulder.  The  elements  which  to-day 
make  up  the  body  of  a  dog  or  tree  may  have  figured  long  ago  in 
the  material  structure  of  a  saint  or  philosopher.  Assuredly  there 
was  no  ascent  or  descent  in  the  material  but  only  in  its  user. 
All  the  progress  is  in  the  unseen.  Reader,  your  body  is  not  you, 
but  only  your  outpicturing  index.  The  embodiment  is  not  the 
progressive  part,  but  just  the  well-fitting  clothing  which  shows 
the  quality  and  taste  of  its  present  owner.  The  human  ego  picks 
up  material  and  erects  it  into  an  animated  statue,  and  never 
makes  a  deviation  in  its  shaping.  If  he  drop  the  material  and  it 
be  utilized  by  a  tiger-life  or  mind,  it  at  once  assumes  the  cor- 
responding feline  expression  in  every  detail.  There  is  no  excep- 
tion to  this  rule.  In  the  deepest  analysis  the  real  tree  is  the 
tree-life,  and  not  the  temporary  material  which  it  has  picked  up 
for  outward  expression.  True,  we  may  study  and  admire  the 
latter,  but  it  is  unprofitable  to  mistake  the  picture  for  the  sub- 
stance. 

Everything  has  a  soul  of  some  grade  and  that  includes  all  its 
present  and  future  potentiality.  Whether  more  or  less  advanced 
along  the  highway  of  individuation,  all  minds  are,  substantially, 
parts  of  the  one  divine,  omnipresent  Mind,  which  is  the  basis 
of  all  manifestation.  Thus  Pope's  familiar  lines  were  prophetic 
of  the  larger  knowledge  of  to-day  and  have  scientific  exactitude : 

"  All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole, 
Whose  body  Nature  is,  aud  God  tlie  soul.'* 

A  piece  of  marble  or  even  a  clod  of  earth  has  a  kind  of  life. 
Even  were  we  to  adopt  the  monistic  theory  and  infer  that  matter 
is  solidified  spirit  —  perhaps  its  outermost  and  ultimate  rim — 
the  order  of  expression  is  unchanged. 

It  will  be  evident,  then,  that  all  true  evolution  is  metaphysU 
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cal.  On  the  human  plane  it  is  alscT  idealistic.  This  idealism  is 
not  of  the  Berkelian  variety,  which  denies  the  existence  of  all  ob- 
jectivity,  but  of  that  practical  quality  which  draws  men  forward. 
U'pon  all  the  subordinate  planes  progress  seems  to  be  from  an 
unconscious  pushing  from  behind,  which  is  accompanied  by  fric- 
tion. When  the  higher  human  department  of  spiritual  intuition 
is  reached,  man  begins  intelligently  to  cooperate  with  law  and 
gains  its  leverage,  i^y  learning  to  hold  ideals  before  himself  he 
powerfully  contributes  to  his  own  unfoldment,  and  thus  the 
"pushing"  is  supplemented.  He  divines  how  to  "hitch  his 
wagon  to  a  star,"  and  thus  paves  his  onward  path  and  accelerates 
bis  progress  God  ward. 

**  From  Thee,  Grejit  GcmI,  we  sprinpj,  to  Thee  we  tend, 
Path,  Motive,  Guide,  Ori^iual,  and  Eod.** 

In  the  great  cycle  of  creative  development  the  divine  life  and 
energy  which  God  tirsl  i^ivolved  into  the  lowest  conditions,  is  at 
length,  through  a  series  of  grand  steps,  gathered,  organized,  in- 
dividuated, and  evolved  into  "  sons  of  God,"  in  which  form,  with 
reciprocal  affection,  the  return  is  made  to  the  "  Father's  house." 

Let  us  now  attempt  the  interpretation  of  what  is  known  as 
"the  fall  of  man,"  in  the  light  of  metaphysical  evolution.  A 
vital  part  of  dogmatic  theology  is  contained  in  the  assumption 
that  man  was  created  pure  and  holy,  and  that  through  disobedi- 
ence he  fell.  A  substitutionary  atonement  was  therefore  legally 
necessary.  The  so-called  "  plan  of  salvation  "  is  based  upon  the 
ruin  which  was  caused  by  the  single  historic  mistake.  The 
remedial  "  scheme"  consisted  of  a  purchased  release.  Soften  it 
as  we  may,  it  really  amounts  to  a  technical  makeshift  which  God 
contrived  after  the  defeat  of  Uis  original  plans.  Practically  the 
Church  is  quietly  slipping  away  from  such  a  logic,  but  yet  its 
authoritative  doctrinal  formulas  remain  unchanged.  Though 
generally  toned  down  in  men's  minds,  it  remains  of  life-size  in 
the  creeds.  Salvation  has  been  something  done  for  and  outside 
of  one,  on  the  condition  of  yielded  assent  to  "  the  plan."  It  has 
been  objective  and  historic,  rather  than  subjective  and  present. 
A  penalty  has  been  paid^  or  rather,  in  effect,  a  link  severed  be- 
tween cause  and  effect.  This  concept  carries  the  inference  that 
penalty  is  vindictive  instead  of  corrective — antagonistic  rather 
than  beneficial. 

Some  of  the  visible  branches  of  the  great  evolutionary  tree 
seem  to  droop  downward  and  others  entirely  to  drop  off,  as  ex- 
ternally observed.  But  all  life  and  mind  are  conserved,  however 
much  outward  forms  may  change  or  disintegrate.  Occasional 
eddies  or  ebb-tides  on  the  surface  cannot  invalidate  the  great 
universal  upward  trend. 
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How  can  the  allegory  of  "  the  fall "  be  accounted  for  without 
any  strained  interpretation  ?  Let  us  try  to  find  a  scientific,  re- 
ligious, and  spiritual  solution  of  this  great  tradition  which  will 
accord  with  reason  and  harmonize  difficulties. 

An  allegory  always  has  a  meaning  deeper  than  itself.  The 
story  of  Adam  and  Eve  portrays  that  period  of  transition  when 
primeval  man  —  the  animal  —  evolved  some  moral  character,  and 
when  reason  measurably  displaced  instinct  as  the  controlling 
force.  The  so-called  first  pair  are  types  of  the  racial  crossing  of 
a  great  boundary  line.  Pre-Adamic  man,  being  an  animal,  was 
not  ashamed  of  his  nakedness,  and  in  common  with  his  kingdom 
was  governed  by  brutish  instincts  and  appetites.  He  lived  in 
.dens  and  caves, and  possessed  only  those  faint  foreshadowings  of 
reason  which  we  now  bphold  in  the  highest  animal  intelligence. 

But  instinct,  though  low,  is  exact.  In  its  wild  native  perfec- 
tion it  makes  neither  mistakes  nor  improvements.  The  bee  of 
to-day,  as  of  a  thousand  years  ago,  always  forms  the  honey-cell 
in  perfect  geometrical  proportion;  and  the  web  of  the  s])ider  was 
ever,  as  now,  a  marvel  of  regularity  and  proportion.  The  bird 
makes  no  mistake  in  singing  its  song  or  in  building  its  nest;  and 
the  beaver  even  adapts  his  dam,  in  advance,  to  the  clemency  or 
inclemency  of  the  coming  season.  The  all-pervading  divine  life 
and  wisdom  resident  in  the  animal  shines  through,  reflecting  its 
uniformity  and  perfection,  though  in  actual  expression  it  cannot 
rise  higher  than  its  low  plane  and  crude  medium. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  definition  of  instinct,  we  pass  to  note  that 
Eden  does  not  represent  spiritual  or  even  intellectual  satisfac- 
tion, but  only  that  which  is  sensuous.  Primeval  man  at  length 
reached  the  climax  of  his  physical  develoj)ment.  To  his  con- 
sciousness there  was  nothing  higher.  Every  known  want  was 
satisfied.  There  was  neither  moral  nor  8i)iritual  law  to  be  ob- 
served or  violated.  He  had  no  unsatisfied  longing  or  asj)iration. 
A  great  evolutionary  epoch  was  completed,  and  the  cuj)  of  sen- 
sory enjoyment  was  full.  There  were  no  mistakes  to  be  recti- 
fied, and  no  sins  to  bring  disquietude.  .That  was  Eden.  It 
represents  the  ripeness  and  perfection  of  a  great  kingdom. 

But  at  length  the  God- voice  in  man  became  audible,  and  the 
throes  and  birth-pangs  of  a  new  kingdom  began.  Reason — now 
infantile  and  tottering  —  came  ujjon  the  stage,  and  stumblings 
and  mistakes  became  the  rule.  The  gestatory  period  of  the 
higher  selfhood  had  passed,  and  the  moral  freedom  of  choice  and 
of  possible  voluntary  character  came  to  light.  Man  forever  lost 
his  sense  of  comjdeteness  in  animal  development,  and  a  rational 
and  spiritual  restlessness  possessed  him.  There  was  no  more 
Eden.  The  "flaming  sword  which  turned  every  way"  was  the 
evolutionary  bar  which  unceasingly  interdicted  a  return  to  per- 
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feet  sensuous  repose  and  satisfaction.  The  rational  and  moral 
nature  passed  from  latency  to  activity.  Gestation  was  ended, 
the  unibilic  cord  severed,  and  man  was  cast  out  to  begin  at  the 
ver}'  foundation  to  build  a  new  consciousness  and  project  a 
hlffhcr  kingdom. 

The  mistakes  connected  with  infantile  and  ignorant  choosing 
are  typified  by  thorns  and  thistles,  toil  and  sweat.  Tl^  perfect 
delight  of  Eden  was  missing.  This,  to  tlie  childish  stage  of 
human  consciousness,  seemed  like  a  great  loss  —  a  "fall." 
What  a  natural  and  reasonable  basis  for  the  great  tradition! 

Althouirh  the  story  of  Adam  and  Eve  apparently  refers  to  a 
brief  episode,  the  actual  transition  cover^  an  evohitionary  epoch, 
not  yet  comj)leted.  Eden  has  gone  beyond  repair,  but  the  suc- 
ceeding kingdom,  even  at  the  present  time,  is  only  in  its  childish 
stage. 

'^  The  fall,"  though  from  perfect  material  satisfaction  to  con- 
stant restlessness,  is  vpward.  The  attainments  of  voluntary 
moral  and  spiritual  character  are  only  possible  within  the  limits 
of  their  own  kingdom,  and  must  begin  with  the  stumblings,  edu- 
cational mistiikes  (sins),  and  discipline  of  an  experience  outside 
of  Eden.  A  child  does  not  learn  to  walk  wMtliout  a  few  falls, 
but  as  so<m  as  he  understands  the  law  of  walking  he  need  not 
continue  falling.  Eden  means  ignorance  as  well  as  innocence. 
Man  must  partake  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  the  '•  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil,"  in  order  to  discover  the  beauty  and  goodness  of 
the  good,  and  the  value  of  its  cultivation.  Character,  like  thorns 
and  thistles,  only  grows  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Edenic  be- 
guilement.  There  must  be  a  free  choice  of  good  from  the  midst 
of  the  abundance  of  its  opposite,  for  even  virtue  involuntarily 
imposed  is  slavish  and  stale. 

But  the  thorns  and  thistles  beyond  Eden  are  transformable  by 
the  "fallen"  or  rather  the  new  man  into  blooming  and  fruitful 
bowers.  Having  developed  the  power  to  re-form,  he  becomes  — 
by  virtue  of  the  divinity  within  him  —  a  secondary  creator.  The 
thorns  and  thistles  are  found  to  be  not  "evil,"  but  only  unripened 
and  undeveloped  good.  Edenic  products  come  spontaneously, 
but  after  falling  upward  man  —  real  man  —  forms  for  himself. 
He  has  become  as  "  a  god,"  but  even  down  to  the  close  of  the 
nineteenth  century  is  still  largely  unconscious  of  it.  Potentially 
he  can  take  of  the  endless  abundance  of  unmanifest  good  and 
organize  and  manifest  the  same. 

It  is  by  the  higher  development  of  the  intuitional  and  spiritu<al 
faculties  —  the  divinity  within — that  man  comes  into'conformity 
to  the  established  order,  blesses  the  ground  that  was  "  cursed," 
and  introduces  a  new  j)aradise  infinitely  superior  to  the  old  Eden. 
The  toil  and  sweat  now  come  only  in  an  effort  to  go  backward. 
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They  are  the  "  flaming  sword "  which  is  more  kindly  to  men 
than  they  are  to  themselves,  because  it  forever  bars  them  out  of 
the  caf)tivating  though  deadly  amcsthesia  of  the  Edenic  paradise. 
The  "  fall  of  man  "  was  a  leap  upward  and  onward.  It  was  not 
only  necessary,  but  good.  Only  by  some  experimental  infraction 
of  the  higher  law  could  it  be  discovered  and  at  length  inter- 
preted. .But  having  learned  it  man  need  not  longer  "kick  against 
the  pricks"  in  order  to  iind  that  they  are  sharp. 

Things  are  lower  or  higher  in  their  progressive  relation,  but 
there  is  no  "evil"  as  an  objective  force  or  principle.  The  con- 
dition, so  termed,  is  an  inversion  or  attempted  going  back.  Any 
plane  viewed  from  the  altitude  of  a  higher  one  seems  evil  from 
relativity  rather  than  opposing  abstract  quality.  Evolution  is  a 
ladder  with  many  rounds.  The  lower  ones,  as  steps,  are  useful 
in  their  time  and  places,  but  if  lingered  upon,  a  growth  of  thorns 
twines  about  them  to  urge  us  onward.  The  vital  energy  which 
men  thoughtlessly  squander,  when  turned  higher  is  of  supremo 
value  as  a  motor.  The  animal  in  man  —  and  every  man  has  one 
—  is  not  an^nemy  to  be  extirpated,  but  an  able-bodied  servant 
to  be  trained,  controlled,  and  made  an  eflicient  helper. 

In  the  human  domain  evolution  starts  with  the  Adam,  and  has 
the  Christ  for  its  ideal  and  ultimate  climax.  The  transition  must 
be  subjectively  actualized  in  every  human  being.  Adam  is  the 
concept  of  self  as  a  physical  body.  Christ  is  the  knowledge  of 
self,  as  mind,  soul,  spirit  —  divinity  within.  To  wait  for  the 
evolution  of  the  spiritual  consciousness  until  after  the  event 
called  death,  is  to  squander  the  divine  birthright  and  heritage. 

The  supreme  feature  in  the  brilliant  after-glow  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  the  discovery  that  man  does  not  need  to  wait 
to  be  pushed  from  behind  and  torn  by  evolutionary  friction,  but 
that  he  can  voluntarily  unfold  himself  and  escape  it.  Displacing  a 
material  with  the  spiritual  consciousness  lawfully  assures  prog- 
ress. It  is  practically  the  "  Christ-mind "  in  humanity,  or  the 
general  incarnation.  The  single  historic  ideal  is  only  a  life-size 
picture  of  man.  The  present  universal  gestation  will  end  in  a 
new  evolutionary  nativity. 

The  great  upward  trend,  with  its  all-inclusive  scope,  brushes 
away  all  pessimism  and  its  numerous  brood  of  uncanny  shadows 
and  spectres.  When  rightly  interpreted  these  and  all  other 
human  woes  are  but  wayside  prods,  to  hurry  us  along  to  higher 
and  more  beautiful  outlooks.  To  turn  back  is  to  invite  friction. 
To  drop  down  in  conditions  is  to  make  them  more  binding ;  but 
partnership  with  law  recreates  them.  We  must  focus  our  vision 
upon  the  expanding  divinity  within,  which  has  long  ago  been 
involved,  and  is  now  pressing  for  expressive  eyolvement. 


"WE  WEEP  WITH  THEE." 


BT  HELEN  E.  STAKRBTT. 


Dear  Lord,  when  on  these  bitter,  wintry  nights, 
Thy  houseless,  hungry,  suffering  poor  we  see, 

Touched  by  a  love  and  pity  like  to  Thine, 
We  weep  o'er  them  with  Thee. 

We  hear  the  orphan's  cry,  the  widow's  moan, 
The  strong  man's  groan  of  bitter  agony. 

Who  hears  his  shivering  children  cry  for  bread : 
We  weep  o'er  them  with  Thie. 

No  close-drawn  shades,  no  sounds  of  household  mirth , 
Can  drown  the  tones  that,  like  the  moaning  sea, 

Sound  in  our  ears;  oh!  help  us.  Lord,  to  help 
And  succor  them  for  Thee. 

Though  sin  and  folly  all  too  oft  have  brought 
Their  wayward  feet  to  such  dread  misery, 

A  deeper  pity  stirs  our  hearts,  and  still 
We  weep  for  them  with  Thee. 

Thou,  who  didst  weep  over  Jerusalem, 
Whose  love  the  thief,  the  leper,  tenderly 

Forgave  and  healed  —  we,  too,  dear  Lord,  forgive. 
And  weep  for  them  with  Thee. 

And,  'mid  our  tears,  we  know  this  joy  divine: 
To  feel  that  our  heart's  pain  and  sympathy 

And  sorrow  for  Thy  weak  and  suffering  poor 
Makes  us  at  one  with  Thee. 

Oh  I  never,  while  Thy  children  suffer  need. 
Never,  while  sin  brings  its  dread  penalty. 

Can  hearts  that  love  and  serve  Thee  cease  to  bleed. 
And  weep  for  them  with  Thee. 

And  still,  when  come  the  bitter,  wintry  nights. 
And  hungry,  houseless,  suffering  men  we  see. 

Stirred  with  a  love  and  pity  like  to  Thine, 
We  weep,  dear  Lord,  with  Thee. 
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thousand  people  are 


A  man  is  killed  in  Paris  j  it  is  a  murder.    Tlie  throats  of  fifty 
I  in  the  East;  it  i.s  a  (lue.stiou.  —  Vicroic  I[(T<}o. 


Catholic  Univeksity  of  America, 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  1, 1895. 
When  I  was  in  Armenia  six  years  ago,  a  certain  p:isha  being  insolent 
to  me,  I  threatened  to  bring  tliis  fact  to  the  knowledge  of  the  sultan. 
**  There  is  no  sultan  but  me  here,''  he  replied.  **  I  do  as  I  choose.  You 
shall  not  leave  this  province  without  having  complied  with  my  wish, 
and  if  you  attempt  to  do  so,  I  will  stop  you  by  main  force."  The  last 
words  were  a  plain  allusion  to  an  attack  made  a  short  time  previous 
upon  the  Russian  consul  in  the  mountains,  by  Kurds  in  the  pay  of  the 
pasha. 

This  reply  explains  the  whole  situation  in  Turkey.  There  is  practi- 
cally no  law  but  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  governors.  If,  therefore, 
any  improvement  is  to  be  effected  in  Armenia,  it  must  be  by  having 
an  honest  and  efficient  governor.  Xo  such  man  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Turkish  official  class.  1  fully  concur,  therefore,  with  the  author  of  the 
present  article  in  affirming  that,  whatever  else  may  be  done,  a  Euro- 
pean governor  must  bo  appointed,  or  else  the  whole  agitation  in  behalf 
of  the  Armenian  Chi'istians  will  come  to  naught. 

H.  Hyveknat,  D.  D., 
Professor  of  Biblical  Archaeology  and  Oriental  Languages, 

Lexingtox,  Mass.,  March  12,  1895. 
I  approve  entirely  the  general  tone  of  the  article  by  Mr.  Stein,  This, 
of  course,  docs  not  imply  that  I  am  willing  to  subscribe  to  all  the  ideas 
advanced  by  him.  One  thing  is  clear,  there  must  bo  a  Christian  gov- 
ernor of  that  region.  A  Turkish  governor  will  only  allow  the  work  of 
destruction  to  go  on.  Second,  he  must  have  very  strong  foreign  sup- 
port,  such  that  the  Turkish  government  will  fear  it.  As  to  recommend- 
ing any  particular  individual,  or  any  other  particular  thing,  the  time 
has  not  come.  There  must  be  a  union  of  some  of  the  great  powers,  or 
nothing  will  be  done.  I  trust  Mr.  Greene's  book,  which  is  worthy  of 
universal  attention,  will  contribute  to  form  a  public  sentiment  of  the 
civilized  world  sufficiently  strong  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the 
Turkish  official  class  and  the  Mohammedan  fanaticism  against  which 
the  sultan  himself,  with  the  best  of  intentions,  is  almost  powerless. 

CYIIUS  II  am  LIN. 

New  Yokk  City,  March  18,  1895. 
Permit  me  to  express  my  entire  sympathy  with  your  paper.    I  be- 
lieve the  only  practicable  remedy  is  that  which  you  suggest.     Mr. 
Greene's  book  is,  of  course,  a  much  fuller  presentation  of  the  case  than 
is  possible  within  the  limits  which  you  have  allowed  yourself,  though 
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Bfllves.  Thelrhandtandtongues 
are  both  tied. 

D.  J.   O'CONNELL, 

BtctOT  qf  Ute  American  College. 

What  would  the  world  be 
without  its  heroes?  To  be 
sure,  we  were  all  horror- 
stricken  at  the  news  from 
Armenia.  Perhaps  we  held 
npourhandsand  said,  "Lord, 
1  thank  Thee  that  I  am  not 
like  unto  these  Turks  1" 
Perhaps  we  have  lifted  up 
our  voice  at  a  public  meet- 
ing or  published  an  article 
or  two.  That  done,  we  have 
thought  to  ourselves :  "  Cer- 
tainty no  one  can  say  that  1 
am  unsympathetic!  But 
really,  I  cannot  afford  to  do 
more  than  this  ;  it  ia  not  my 
business."  And  when  every- 
body in  the  civilized  world 
says,  "  It  is  not  my  business," 
the  chances  are  that  Arme- 


hedoee  not  make  the  defi- 
nite euf;geetiona  which 
constitute  th  e  special 
value  of  your  paper.  The 
project  which  you  suf;- 
gest  IB  a  large  one,  which 
would  cost  much  effort 
and  moaey.  If  it  could 
be  successfully  pushed 
through,  it  might  accom- 
plish much,  for  public 
opinion  is  next  to  omnip- 

JosiAH  Strong. 

American  College, 
Rome,  Itai.T, 
March  14,  1805. 
Until  a  Christian  gov- 
ernor Is  appointed.  1  see 
no  guarantee  for  the  se- 
curity  of   Christians    in 
Armenia,  and  from  what 
I  know  of  the  condition 
of  those   poor   people,  I 
do  not  think  it  is  in  their 
own  power  to  help  them- 
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nia'B  wrong  will  remain  onredressed  —  unless,  indeed,  a  hero 
should  come. 

The  great  powers  are  the  ones  that  must  act,  we  are  told. 
The  great  powers,  forsooth !  When  the  great  powers  are  con- 
tent to  leave  their  own  citizens— women  as  well  as  men — -'in 
the  vilest  slavery  in  the  hands  of  the  Mahdists;  when  great, 
proud  Germany,  in  particular,  looks  on  with  perfect  composure 
while  one  of  her  sons,  Karl  Keufeld,  a  Prussian,  educated  at  the 
University  of  Leipidg,  lies  in  chains  at  Omdurman,  treated  as  a 
beast  of  burden,  occasionally  writhing  under  the  lash  wielded  by 
the  foulest  of  savages,  — what  prospect  is  there  that  these  great 
powers  will  from  motives  of  pure  humanity  and  without  a  strong 
public  demand  trouble  themselves  about  the  Armenians,  who  are 
subjects  (cursed  technicality  !)  of  none  but  the  very  power  which 
seems  bent  on  their  extermination  ? 

Thank  God,  the  hero  has  come !  A  noble  young  man,  highly 
gifted  and  cultured,  Mr.  Frederick  Davis  Greene,  has  thrown 
everything  else  aside  and  made  the  cause  of  Armenia  his  exclu- 
sive occupation  for  the  last  five  months.  Born  in  Turkey,  hav- 
ing spent  most  of  his  life  there,  and  speaking  the  Turkish  and 
Armenian  languages  fluently,  he  had  long  been  stru^ling  with 
his  pent-up  indignation  at  scenes  of  lawlessness  which  he  was 
powerless  to  check.  Hardly  had  he  come  to  America  after  three 
and  a  half  years'  residence  in  Armenia,  when  the  news  of  the 
Saasoun  massacre  reached  him.  In  feeble  health  (having  left 
Armenia  by  order  of  his  physician),  with  slender  means,  without 
friends,  he  spent  the  ensuing  months  in  travelling  to.  and  fro  be- 
tween Boston,  New  York,  and  Washington,  gathering  informa- 
tion, interviewing  congressmen,  diplomats,  and  publishers,  and 
in  his  spare  moments  writing  his  notes.  Having  finally  obtained 
incontestable  proofs  of  the  massacres,  he  laid  them  before  the 
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world  in  a  book,  "The 
Armenian  Crisis,"  pub- 
1  i  B  li  e  d  (mainly  at  Mr. 
Greene's  expense)  by  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons  in  their 
"Questions  of  the  Day." 
The  array  of  proof  will 
convince  every  candid 
reader. 

Thus  the  first  part  of 
the  problem  has  been  ac- 
complished; the  truth  of 
the  massacre  in  established 
beyond  doubt;  and  it  is 
entirely  probable  that,  but 
for  the  energy  and  devo- 
tion of  a  single  brave  man, 
this  result  would  never 
have  been  attained.  The 
question  now  arises,  How 
can  the  recurrence  of  such 
atrocities  be  prevented  ? 
ARNEMAN  i;uiLDKE!i  OF  (Ml  NUT  A  Ml  NOP  LE.  To  malcc  3  correct  forc- 

cast  of  the  future,  and  to 

shape  one's  plans  to  the  requirements,  nothing  is  more   useful 

than  a  glimpse  into  the  past. 

"There  Is  a  history  in  all  men's 

The  which  observed,  a  man  may 

prophesy 
With  a  near  aim,  of  the  main  chance 

of  things 
As  jet  not  come  to  life,  which  in 

their  seeds 
And  weak  beginnings  lie  intreas- 

Suoh  things  become  the  hatch  and 
brood  of  time." 

But  before  we  look  into  the 
past,  let  us  see  what  the  Turks 
promise  to  do  now.  Various 
reports  of  projected  reforms 
have  appeared  in  the  press. 
One  dispatch  announces  thai 
the  council  of  ministers  at  Con- 
stantinople has  decided  to  intro- 
duce the  following  reforms  in  uk.xjamia  ihkva.v. 
Armenia ; 
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ideDt  of  the  judges  ie  to  be 
Dominated  under  the  present 
system.  Finally,  two  govern- 
ment departments  are  to  be 
created,  namely,  a  department 
of  public  works  and  a  depart- 
ment of  public  instruction. 

The  dispatch  savors 
enough  of  Turkish  state- 
craft to  be  genuine.  The 
various  reserratiMis  made 
convey  the  impression  that 
the  concessions  are  made 
relnctantly,  and  that,  there- 
fore, they  must  be  real  con- 
cessions and  made  in  good 
faith.  The  cloven  foot,  how- 
ever, peeps  out  in  the  pro- 
viso that  the  first  governor, 
appointed  for  five  years,  is 
to  be  a  MnsBulman,  while 
his  successors  are  to  be 
Christians. 

Let  us  anticipate  our  con- 
clusion.    Five    years    from 


The  provinces  of 
Er/erum,Vaii,  Bitlis, 
and  Musli  are  to  be 
made  a  single  prov- 
ince. The  governors 
are  to  be  nominated 
by  the  sultan/or^ce 
yeara.  Thtfint  gor- 
ernor  U  to  be  a  3ilu9' 
sulman,  and  his  suc- 

ChriBtians  but  not 
Armenians.  The 
gfnilarinerif,  or  mil- 
itary pol  ice,  are  to  be 
a  local  body  under 
command  of  a  gen- 
eral of  division  to  be 
nominated  by  the 
sultan.  The  taxes 
collected  within  the 
new  province  are  to 
be  expended  within 
its  bound arieR,  the 
public  debt  and  to- 
bacco reyie  receiving 
a  fixed  annual  sum. 
The  judges  are  to  be 
elected,  but  the  pres- 
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now  the  agitation  aroused  by  the  recent  atrocities  will  have  died 
out.     Who  will  then  insist  on  the  fullilment  of  the  promise  that  a 
Christian  governor  will  be  appointed?     And  if  anybody  ia  found 
who  does  intiist,  how  will  he  be  able  to  rouse  enough   public 
sentiment  to  back  him?     The  only  way  would  be  to  provoke  a 
new  massacre  —  to  sprinkle  more  blood  in  the  face  of  the  civil- 
ized world.     Ever  since    1878   England  has  reminded  Turkey 
nearly    every  year  of 
the  clause  of  the  Ber- 
lin   Treaty    which    re- 
quired reforms  in  Ar- 
menia ;    but  of   what 
avail  are  reminders  un- 
accompanied   by  can- 
non?   And  the  Turks 
know  well  enough  that 
England    cannot   send 
cannon,  because  that 
would  call  out  Russia's 
cannon  also.     If,  then, 
the  Sublime  Porte  has 
disregarded   a   solemn 
treaty,  signed    by   the 
great   powers,    will    it 
think  itself  bound  by  a 
resolution  passed  by  its 
council  of  ministers? 

Missionaries,  consuls, 
travellers  of  all  nations 
unanimously  declare 
that  no  Mohammedan 
country,  under  present 
circumstances,  can  be 
regenerated  except  un- 
AsuEiiiA.N  LADV.  der  European  superin- 

FROM  NEAR  coNHTASTisoi'LE.  tendcuce.    A  brief  geo- 

graphic survey  will 
show  this.  Algeria  and  Tunis  have  been  regenerated ;  but  by 
whom?  By  the  French,  Marocco,  still  independent,  remains 
sunk  in  unspeakable  barbarity.  Egypt  is  prosperous  and  tranquil ; 
why  ?  Because  she  is  under  British  aJiniinistration.  The  Lebanon 
is  at  peace  from  end  to  end ;  why  ?  Because  it  has  a  Christian  gov- 
ernor appointed  with  the  consent  of  the  powei-s.  Transcaucasia, 
Merv,  Khiva,  Bokhara,  Samarkand,  enjoy  security  under  Hussian 
rule.  Greece,  Samos,  Bulgaria,  Roum.inia,  Servia,  are  happy 
under   their   native    governments.      Bosnia    and    Herzegovina, 
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under  the  sway  of  Austria-HuDgary,  have  been  lifted,  in  the 
space  of  sixteen  years,  from  utter  barbarism  to  the  dignity  of 
civilized  countries.  Wherever  Mohammedan  governments  are 
still  in  power,  anarchy  continues  to  prevail. 

It  is  certain,  then,  that  if  Armenia  is  ever  to  be  redeemed,  it 
must  be  through  the  appointment  of  a  European  governor.  Then 
why  prolong  her  martyrdom  for  five  years,  when,  moreover,  it  is 
certain  that  even  then  Turkey  will  not  appoint  a  European  gov- 
ernor if  she  can  help  it  ?  Now  is  the  time  to  act.  Strike  the 
iron  while  it  is  hot.  While  the  civilized  world  is  still  throbbing 
with  horror  at  the  Sassoun  atrocities  let  its  immense  strength  be 
directed  to  the  one  essential  point  —  the  immediate  appointment 
of  a  European  governor  for  Armenia. 

And  now  let  us  cast  a  glimpse  at  the  past,  to  see  if  its  lessons 
will  bear  out  the  conclusion  we  have  anticipated. 

Those  who  have  looked  into  Turkish  history  will  know  that 
the  promises  above  quoted  are  no  better  than  those  which  have 
been  made  time  and  again  during  the  past  fifty-five  years.  A 
more  far-reaching  scheme  was  put  forward  in  July,  1880,  prom- 
ising among  other  things  a  Christian  governor.  What  has 
become  of  this  magnanimous  promise  made  fourteen  years  ago  ? 

Then  there  is  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  (1878),  which  says 
(article  62) : 

In  every  part  of  the  Ottoman  empire  ...  all  should  be  admitted, 
without  distinction  of  religion,  to  give  evidence  before  the  tribunals, 
the  exercise  and  external  practice  of  all  religions  should  be  entirely 
free,  and  no  impediment  should  be  offered  eitlier  to  the  hierarchical 
organization  of  the  different  communions  or  their  spiritual  chiefs. 

In  regard  to  Armenia  in  particular,  that  treaty  says  (article 
61): 

The  Sublime  Porte  engages  to  realize  without  delay  those  ameliora- 
tions and  reforms  which  local  needs  require  in  the  provinces  inhabited 
by  the  Armenians,  and  guarantees  their  security  against  the  Circassians 
and  the  Kurds.  It  undertakes  to  make  known,  from  time  to  time,  the 
measures  taken  with  this  object  to  the  powers,  who  will  watch  over 
their  application. 

Again,  there  is  the  Ottoman  Constitution,  adopted  Dec.  22, 
1876,  which  guarantees  the  free  exercise  of  all  recognized  creeds 
and  the  religious  privileges  of  the  communities,  establishes  lib- 
erty of  the  press,  the  right  of  petition,  liberty  of  education,  and 
the  equality  of  all  Ottoman  subjects  before  the  law,  together 
with  a  number  of  other  fine  things  which,  if  carried  out,  would 
make  Turkey  as  free  as  any  constitutional  monarchy  of  Europe. 

In  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  it  is  particularly  interesting 
to  read  the  following  passage  from  the  speech  from  the  throne  to 
the  Turkish  parliament  (for  be  it  known  that  once  in  their  his- 
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tory,  from 
Mar.  19, 1877, 
to  Feb.  20, 
18  7  8,  the 
Turks  did  have 
a  parliament !) 
at  the  second 
session,  Deo. 
13,  1877 : 

The  calami- 
ties of  the  war 
have  exceeded 
all  limits;  a 
numerous  pop- 
ulation, D  o  n  - 
combatant  and 

women  and  chil- 
dren, whose  lile 
and  honor  ouKht 
according  to  the 


been  subjected 
to  cruel  treat- 
ment, revolting 
to  humanity. 
I  am  pleased  to 
hope  that  In  the 
future  nothing 
will  prevent  the 
truth  la  that 
respect  from 
to  light. 


It  is  by  means  of  complete  liberty  tf  AUitn»iAon   that . 

at  the  truth  in  legislative  and  political  questions,  and  thus  protect  the 
public  interest. 

Liberty  of  discussion,  save  tbe  mark !  And  that  second  session 
of  the  Turkish  parliament  was  its  last.  The  sound  of  the  Russian 
cannon  having  died  away,  the  government  saw  no  reason  for 
calling  another. 


But  the  era  of  promises  dates  much  farther  back.  On  Feb. 
18,1856,  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid  published  the  Hatti-Humayun, 
a  kind  of  constitution,  giving  the  Christians  perfect  equality 
with  Mohammedans.  Even  this  was  merely  a  reiteration  of 
the   Hatti-Sherif,  promulgated   on   Nov.  3,  1839,  which,  after 
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promising  reforms  in  taxation  and  judicial  proceedings,  and 
restrictions  on  the  arbitrary  pcncer  of  gooemors,  adds:  "These 
imperial  concesaiona  extend  to  all  onr  subjects,  whatever  reli- 
gion or  sect  they  may  belong  to,  and  they  will  enjoy  them  with- 
out any  exception." 

TbttB  during  the  last  fifty-five  years  there  has  been  no  tack  of 
promises  and  excellent   laws.     Yet  these  did  not  prevent  the 
massacres   of    1843,   when    10,000    Nestorian    Christians    were 
slain    or    sold    into    slavery,    nor   the    Lebanon    massacres    of 
I860,  nor  the  Cretan  massacre  of  1866,  nor  the  Bulgarian  atroci- 
ties of  1876;  they  did  not  prevent  the  tax-gatherers  of  Bosnia 
and    Herzegovina    from   roasting    defaulting    tax -payers   over 
slow   tires,  as  related  by  Emile  de   Laveleye,   nor  the   young 
Tarkiah     bey  a    in    Bulgaria     from     considering     the    kidnap- 
ping of   Chriatian  girls  as  one  of  their  immutable  privileges. 
The  remark  made 
on    this    subject 
by  a  Turkish 
i^ha  to  an  Ans- 
trian    officer 
speaks    volumes. 
"  I  do  not  see," 
aaid    he,    "why 
the  rayas  com- 
pMn.     Are  not 
their  daughters 
better  ofE  in  our 
harems   than   in 
their  hovels  ?  " 

How  these  pe- 
riodical promises 
of  reform  were 
regarded  by  the 
Turks  is  shown 
b  y  an  example 
related  by  the 
Russian  traveller 
Tchih  atch  eff,  per- 
haps the  best  au- 
thority on  Asiatic 
Turkey.  When, 
in  18  5  6,  the 
Hatti-Humayun 
was  aent  to  Ar- 
menia for  publi-j^„(,™m*,'Mrmfi.to»Cvu(.,-o,p«™(Mtai.a».Pirt««-.a«u. 
cation,  the  pasha       h. 
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of  Erzerum  called  together  the  Armenian  archbishops  and 
handed  thera  the  document  with  the  remark  that,  if  they  pub- 
lished itjthey  might  look  out  for  their  heads. 

If  ever  there  was  reason  to  think  that  Turkey  was  sincere,  it 
was  in  1878.  Her  armies  had  been  destroyed,  her  treasury  was 
empty,  the  Russians  were  encamped  in  sight  of  Constantinople, 
the  British  ironclads  commanded  the  city,  the  subject  popula- 
tions were  rising  everywhere.  It  was  under  such  pressure  that 
the  Porte  bound  itself  to  protect  the  Armenians  "  against  the 
Circassians  and  Kurds."  How  was  that  promise  kept?  The 
very  name  Armenia  was  abolished  and  the  name  Kurdistan 
substituted!  The  Armenians  have  been  forbidden  the  use  of 
arms,  while  improved  firearms  have  been  distributed  among  the 
Kurds !  If,  therefore,  Turkey  was  not  sincere  when  her  power 
was  completely  crushed,  will  she  now  be  sincere  when  she  has 
once  more  an  army  of  700,000  men  ? 

Thus,  if  the  past  has  any  lesson  to  teach,  it  is  this,  that,  if 
the  civilized  public  is  content  to  act  in  the  same  way  on  the 
present  as  on  former  occasions,  merely  extorting  new  promises, 
things  will  remain  as  they  are,  and  we  shall  have  to  prepare  for 
new  atrocities.  This  does  not  mean  in  the  least  that  the  Turks 
are  selected  specimens  of  total  depravity ;  human  beings  are 
pretty  much  the  same  the  world  over.  Nor  would  it  be  reason- 
able to  assert  that  the  Turks  could  not  in  the  course  of  centuries 
rise  into  civilization  unaided  and  uncompelled,  just  as  the  Western 
nations  have  risen.  It  merely  means  that,  as  has  often  happened 
in  history,  the  reins  of  government  have  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  a  ring,  whose  interest  it  is  to  keep  things  as  they  are,  and 
whose  promises  of  reform,  like  those  of  American  rings,  are 
merely  intended  "  to  pander  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  commun- 
ity." Imagine  Tammany  transferred  to  Constantinople,  multi- 
plied ten  or  twenty-fold,  having  at  its  disposal  an  army  of 
700,000  men  armed  with  Mauser  rifles  and  Krupp  cannon. 
Imagine  this  ring  lording  it  over  a  population  totally  defence- 
less, having  neither  ballots  nor  bullets,  no  education  and  no 
press,  save  the  censor-ridden  press  of  three  or  four  seaports. 
Imagine,  furthermore,  this  ring  imbued  with  the  idea  that 
that  population  is  its  property^  by  the  right  of  conquest  and  by 
the  gift  of  Allah  ;  that  the  only  purpose  of  the  existence  of  that 
population  is  to  glut  the  lust  and  gi'eed  of  their  rulers,  for  such 
is  the  belief  in  which  the  members  of  the  Turkish  ruling  class 
have  been  brought  up  during  the  past  five  hundred  years.  If  it 
is  ridiculous  to  imagine  that  the  Tammany  leaders  might  of  their 
own  accord  have  inaugurated  an  era  of  reform,  can  it  be  sup- 
posed that  the  far  more  irresponsible  Turkish  governing  class 
will  do  80  ?     And  what  would  have  been  the  fate  of  Dr.  Park- 
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burst  if  Tammany's  power  had  been  as  absolute  as  that  of  the 
Turkish  government! 

The  comparison  illustrates  another  feature  which  is  very  in- 
structive. Tammany  doubtless  included  not  a  few  well-meaning 
men,  but  they  were  powerless  against  the  depravity  of  the 
machine.  Similarly,  common  sense  must  lead  one  to  assume 
that  some  of  the 
ruling  men  of 
Turkey,  includ- 
ing most  prob- 
ably the  sultan 
himself,  are  sin- 
cerely anxious  to 
reform  their  gov- 
ernment, but  find 
their  strength  too 
feeble  against 
that  ponderous 
fly-wheel,    c  u  s  - 

Now  imagine 
that  the  people 
of  New  York, 
having  deter- 
niined  to  reform 
their  govern- 
ment, should  en- 
trust that  task  to 
the  very  persons 
who  had  corrup- 
ted the  govern- 
ment !  Could 
there  be  a  greater 
absurdity  ?      No 

n-BmOrrrirs"Armffii>mCHiU."trftrmlHU»i(ho.t^nam-iSon>.\eas  absurd     is    it 

'  reform  of  Arme- 
nia can  be  effected  by  a  mau  selected  out  of  the  very  class  which 
produced  the  corruption.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  a  new  man 
must  be  in  chaise.  If,  therefore,  the  present  agitation  is  to 
result  in  any  good,  it  must  be  directed  to  this  one  point.  Noth- 
ing will  be  effected  if  we  merely  stand  ^haat,  and  fume  and 
ri^e  and  threaten,  and  in  vague  terms  demand  reforms.  If  the 
fiingle  demaml  for  the  appointment  of  a  European  governor  is 
put  forward,  the  whole  strength  of  the  civilized  world  can  be 
concentrated  to  enforce  it ;  if  demands  are  multiplied,  the  force 
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will  be  scattered  and  therefore  wasted.  Of  course  the  pressure 
on  the  Turkish  government  must  be  exerted  by  the  great  powers  ; 
but  they  will  not  act  without  a  strong  and  concentrated  pub- 
lic demand.     IIow   shall   that  demand  be  expressed? 

Let  a  blank  petition  be  prepared,  praying  that  a  European 
governor  be  appointed  in  Armenia  ,•  let  this  petition  be  sent  to 
every  church  in  Europe  and  America  for  signatures;  and  when 
signed,  let  these  petitions  be  forwarded  in  each  country  to  the 
proper  persons  or  organized  bodies,  requesting  their  influence 
with  the  great  European  powers  in  behalf  of  this  measure.  Can 
anyone  imagine  that  the  unanimous  voice  of  civilization,  demand- 
ing this  one  reform  and  nothing  else  —  a  reform  already  twice 
promised  by  the  Turks  themselves  —  can  remain  unheeded  ? 

One  need  only  get  acquainted  with  the  Armenians  as  repre- 
sented by  those  resident  in  New  York  (about  one  thousand)  to 
convince  himself  that  they,  if  anybody,  deserve  to  have  a  civil- 
ized government.  First  of  all  he  will  find  them  to  be  a  remark- 
ably handsome  race,  at  least  the  dominant  type.  Their  com- 
plexion is  generally  that  of  Italians.  The  lips,  though  full  and 
red,  are  apt  to  show  a  curve  that  is  not  always  pleasing  to  the 
American  eye ;  but  a  pair  of  jet-black  eyebrows,  seeming  all  the 
blacker  by  the  sharp  contrast  with  the  white  forehead,  surmount 
in  magnificent  arches  a  pair  of  lustrous,  soft  brown  eyes,  which 
might  cause  the  most  fanatical  worshipper  of  blond  beauty  to 
waver  in  his  faith.  Not  that  blonds  are  lacking  among  them ; 
there  is  one  in  particular,  whose  blue  eyes,  delicate  features,  fair 
complexion,  and  refined  manners  might  easily  cause  him  to  be 
mistaken  for  an  English  nobleman.  They  are  not  generally 
found  in  the  lower  walks  of  life ;  if  not  merchants  or  bankers 
(their  favorite  occupations),  they  are  doctors,  artists,  engravers, 
silk- weavers  —  professions  requiring  alertness  of  mind  and  deft- 
ness of  hand.  They  have  an  extraordinary  capacity  for  learning 
foreign  languages.  It  is  downright  amazing  to  see  an  Armenian 
merchant  take  his  reed  pen,  and  with  the  utmost  rapidity  and 
without  the  least  hesitation  write  a  letter  in  Turkish  to  Con- 
stantinople; then  a  letter  in  good  English  and  in  a  good  Amer- 
ican business  hand  to  some  American  firm ;  next  a  letter  in 
equally  good  French  to  some  French  firm  ;  to  notice  on  his  desk 
letters  in  Greek  and  Italian ;  then  to  be  allowed  to  look  in  his 
note-book  and  find  that  he  writes  all  the  notes  therein  in  Ar- 
menian. They  have  poems  and  songs  of  startling  originality  and 
beauty,  and  if  they  could  but  bring  themselves  to  discard  their 
forbidding  alphabet  and  adopt  the  Roman  alphabet,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  study  of  their  beautiful  language  and  literature 
would  quickly  become  fashionable  in  Europe  and  America. 

And  these  people,  so  gifted,  so  peaceful,  so  industrious,  so 
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moral,  what  do  they  ask  ?  Listen  to  their  demands  as  put  for- 
ward by  their  foremost  society  in  America  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Parliament  of  Religions  at  Chicago  in  1893,  and  see  how  piti- 
fully moderate  they  are  : 

Surely  what  we  ask  is  very  little.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  independent 
of  Turkey ;  nay,  we  affirm  that  our  nation,  if  granted  her  rights,  will  be 
the  safeguard  of  Turkish  independence,  and  enable  that  empire  (which 
is  three  times  as  large  as  Germany)  to  become  once  more  a  great  power. 
Our  demands  are  mainly  three:  (1)  That  we  may  oi*ganize  our  own 
police  and  our  own  courts  of  justice,  where  Christiana  shall  he  on  an 
equal  footing  with  Mohammedans;  (2)  that  we  may  control  a  part  of  the 
revenue  of  our  country,  to  be  spent  in  internal  improvements,  so  that 
the  taxes  wrung  from  our  poverty  may  not  all  be  spent  in  building 
palaces  for  pashas  and  in  buying  cannon  and  erecting  fortifications 
wherewith  to  keep  us  in  subjection;  (3)  that  our  governor  shall  not  be 
a  Turk,  but,  if  not  an  Armenian,  let  him  be  a  European  or  an  American. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  first  and  second  demands 
are  implied  in  the  third. 

These  utterances  are  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  attitude 
taken  by  the  foremost  Armenian'  reform  paper,  Armenia^  edited 
by  Minas  Tcheraz  of  London.  It  is  all  the  more  important  to 
emphasize  this,  because  the  Turkish  government,  knowing  how 
odious  is  the  name  anarchist  in  Europe  and  America,  is  trying  to 
create  the  impression  that  the  Armenian  reformers  belong  to  the 
class  of  desperadoes  whose  bombs  and  daggers  render  the  lives 
of  European  rulers  insecure. 

This  cunning  insinuation  has  aroused  the  indignation  of  that 
veteran  apostle  of  the  Armenians,  Dr.  Cyrus  -Hamlin,  for  many 
years  a  resident  of  Turkey  and  the  founder  of  Robert  College  at 
Constantinople,  who  hitherto  has  steadily  opposed  the  Armenian 
national  aspirations,  fearing  on  the  one  hand  that  they  might 
lead  to  bloodshed,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  hoping  to  the  last  that 
the  Turks  would  redeem  their  promises.  But  even  he  is  forced 
to  say,  "  It  may  be  that  the  time  has  passed  when  such  deeds  of 
blood  and  torture  committed  upon  unarmed  men,  women,  and 
children,  can  be  condoned  by  the  civilized  world."  As  regards 
the  alleged  conspirators,  he  says,  "  The  Turkish  government  has 
never  had  the  least  fear  of  any  such  movement ;  it  knows  well 
that  there  is  no  place  in  the  empire  where  one  thousand  or  even 
one  hundred  Armenians  could  assemble  with  hostile  intent;  and 
besides,  they  have  no  arms,  and  are  not  accustomed  to  their 
use." 

But  surely  if  they  could  take  up  arms,  no  nation  would  have  a 
better  motive  for  doing  so.  In  1878  Bismarck  told  the  Armenian 
delegates  at  the  Berlin  Congress, "  You  will  never  get  your  rights 
until  you  demand  them  sword  in  hand."  Is  not  this  proved  by 
the  experience  of  every  Christian  nation  in  Turkey?     Greece 
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got  no  aid  from  Europe  till  she  rose  in  arms ;  Rumania  got  no 
aid  from  Europe  till  she  rose  in  arms ;  Servia  got  no  aid  from 
Europe  till  she  rose  in  arms ;  Bulgaria  got  no  aid  from  Europe 
till  she  rose  in  arms.  All  these  countries  are  free  and  prosperous 
now,,  with  real  estate  rapidly  enhancing,  universal  security,  and 
the  means  of  education  at  the  disposal  of  the  humblest.  Ar- 
menia, which  forbore  the  use  of  arms,  trusting  in  the  treaty  stip- 
ulations signed  by  the  great  powers  —  Armenia,  which  pines  for 
civilization,  is  forcibly  kept  in  barbarism.  Is  not  this  putting  a 
premium  on  insurrection?  Will  the  Christian  nations  always 
wait  till  blood  has  flowed  ?  And  if  the  American  heart  warms 
at  the  names  of  Putnam,  Paul  Revere,  and  Ethan  Allen,  who 
objected  to  paying  threepence  on  a  pound  of,  tea  to  the  British, 
shall  we  blame  "  a  certain  Hampartzoom,"  who  is  trying  to  point 
out  to  his  Armenian  countrymen  that  double  or  triple  taxation, 
periodical  spoliation  by  bandits,  and  the  dishonor  of  their  wives 
and  daughters  are  things  not  to  be  borne  patiently  by  those  who 
wish,  to  call  themselves  men  ? 

Another  impression  which  the  Turkish  government  is  trying 
to  create  is  that  more  than  half  the  population  of  Armenia  are 
Mohammedans,  evidently  with  a  desire  to  lead  the  unsuspecting 
Western  mind  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  unjust 
to  place  these  Mohammedans  under  a  Christian  governor.  Let 
it  be  understood  once  for  all  that  this  appointment  is  here  ad- 
vocated solely  in  the  interest  of  civilization,  not  from  any  desire 
to  advance  the  interests  of  one  religion  or  another.  Can  there  be 
any  doubt  that  these  very  Mohammedans  will  get  far  more  jus- 
tice from  a  European  governor  than  they  now  get?  In  point  of 
fact  the  Turkish  population  suffers  from  misgovemment  nearly 
as  much  as  the  Christians.  This  was  strikingly  shown  by  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  short-lived  Turkish  parliament,  and  it  was  pre- 
cisely because  the  complaints  uttered  in  that  parliament  were  too 
many  and  too  loud  that  it  was  dissolved.  It  suffices  to  read 
C.B.  Norman's  '^Armenia  and  the  Campaign  of  1877  "  to  become 
convinced  that  the  Turks  will  welcome  a  European  governor  as 
much  as  the  Christians.  Moreover,  it  is  only  by  classing  Turks 
and  Kurds  together  that  the  "  Mohammedan  majority  "  is  manu- 
factured; the  Armenians  certainly  outnumber  either  of  the 
other  elements,  and  possibly  both  together. 

A  European  governor  will  of  necessity  demand  the  fulfilment 
of  one  condition  indispensable  to  Armenia's  redemption  —  the 
control  of  her  port.  Commerce  is  a  nation's  life-blood.  Arme- 
nia's commerce  is  essentially  dependent  on  her  single  port,  the 
city  of  Trebizond.  A  railway  between  that  city  and  Erzerum  is 
a  prime  necessity  for  the  resurrection  of  the  country's  industries. 
Though  at  first  perhaps  unremunerative,  it  would  quickly  quad- 
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ruple  the  wealth  of  the  country ;  it  would  monopolize  the  trade 
of  Persia ;  it  would  redeem  Trcbizond  itself  from  decadence. 
The  caprice  of  a  Turkish  governor  at  Trebizond,  however,  might 
at  any  moment  paralyze  this  commerce.     Hence  that  city  must 
be  included  in  the  new  province  of  Armenia,  and  with  it,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  Lazistan,  the  strip  of  coast  from  Trebi- 
zond to  the  Russian  frontier;     The  population  of  that  district 
consists  for  the  most  part  of  Greeks  and  Lazes,  the  latter  belong- 
ing to  the  beautiful  Georgian  race.     Both   Lazes  and  Greeks 
regard  the  Turks  as  their  enemies,  and  by  making  their  country 
share  the  civilized  government  of  the  future  province  of  Arme- 
nia, it  may  be  prevented  from  becoming  the  scene  of  atrocities 
like  those  of  Sassoun.     Or  must  Lazistan,  too,  wait  for  the  regen- 
eration by  blood  ? 

The  incorporation  of  Lazistan  with  Armenia,  moreover,  will 
establish  a  check  on  a  traflic  which  might  make  one  who  knows 
of  its  existence  howl  with  rage  —  the  traffic  in  Circassian  slaves, 
the  highway  of  which  lies  through  Lazistan.  In  November, 
1889,  at  the  Brussels  anti-slavery  conference,  Turkey  had  the 
hardihood  to  declare  that  "  as  regards  white  Circassian  females 
and  even  males,  it  would  be  impossible,  short  of  a  radical  social 
revolution,  to  prevent  the  existing  traffic  or  exchange  in  them, 
which  is  quite  an  ordinary  thing,  forming  a  part  of  the  domestic 
institutions  of  the  country  and  having,  moreover,  a  close  connec- 
tion with  its  religious  tenets  and  usages."  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  after  every  Kurdish  raid,  the  Armenian  girls  carried 
off  by  the  robbers  and  never  again  heard  of,  are  similarly  de- 
voted to  these  Mohammedan  "domestic  institutions  and  reli- 
gious usages."  Oh,  the  callousness  of  Europe  that  can  stand  by 
and  look  on ! 

Who  will  undertake  the  herculean  task  of  regenerating  this 
country  ?  There  is  one  man  in  Europe  whom  destiny  seems  to 
have  specially  prepared  for  this  very  emergency,  and  if  he  will 
accept  the  governorship  of  Armenia,  no  one  else  ought  to  be 
thought  of.  That  man  is  Count  Benjamin  de  Kallay,  the  Hun- 
garian governor  of  Bosnia- Herzegovina.  He  has  just  completed 
precisely  such  a  task  as  is  presented  in  Armenia  —  the  regenera- 
tion of  a  ruined  country  inhabited  by  hostile  Christians  and  Mo- 
hammedans; and  he  has  accomplished  it  with  such  success  that 
his  government  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  modern  times.  It  makes 
one's  heart  leap  with  joy  to  read  the  account  given  of  it  by  M. 
de  Blowitz  in  the  Nineteenth  Century^  and  one  feels  grateful  to 
M.  de  Blowitz  for  recording  Count  de  Kallay's  motto,  "The 
work  which  I  have  undertaken  must  be  done  not  only  with  devo- 
tion, but  also  with  pleasure  and  enthusiasm."  A  country  which 
before  1878  was  the  scene  of  universal  brigandage  and  almost 
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inaccessible,  has  become  as  secure  as  any  other  part  of  Europe. 
The  railways,  telegraphs,  bridges,  hotels,  and  the  numerous 
schools  have  all  been  built  out  of  the  revenue  of  the  country 
itself,  now  amounting  to  $4,200,000,  about  one-third  that  of 
Switzerland. 

And  how  do  the  Mohammedans  like  this  new  government? 
It  sounds  almost  like  a  tale  of  enchantment  to  learn  that  one  of 
the  Mohammedan  chiefs  who  in  1878  offered  the  most  desperate 
resistance  to  the  Austro-IIungarian  army,  is  now  mayor  of  Sara- 
jevo, the  capital.  The  wonder  ceases  when  it  is  found  that  the 
government  extends  its  protection  and  financial  aid  to  the  Chris- 
tian and  Mohammedan  religio7is  alike.  The  fine  tact  and 
scrupulous  delicacy  which  Count  de  Kallay  has  shown  toward 
religious  susceptibilities  are  a  guarantee  that  no  friction  would 
arise  between  liim  and  the  Mohammedans  of  Armenia,  nor  be- 
tween him  and  the  sultan. 

No  fear  need  be  entertained  that  he  will  democratize  An^enia; 
like  every  man  of  action  he  is  an  autocrat  whose  power  is  almost 
unlimited  in  his  province ;  but  an  autocrat  of  the  stamp  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  who  said,  "  I  am  the  first  servant  of  the  state." 
Of  course  this  reconstruction  has  not  been  accomplished  without 
ceaseless  hard  work  on  the  part  of  the  governor  and  his  asso- 
ciates. Prodigious  capacity  for  work  will  also  be  required  of 
him  who  would  reconstruct  Armenia.  Then  think  of  entrusting 
this  heroic,  this  sacred  task  to  a  fat  pasha,  whose  motto  is 
"Yavash,  dostlar!"  (Slowly,  friends!).  Think  of  such  a  crea- 
ture working  "  not  only  with  devotion,  but  also  with  pleasure 
and  enthusiasm"! 

Being  a  Hungarian,  Count  de  Kallay  is  singularly  well  adapted 
to  conciliate  the  Turks,  and  especially  the  sultan,  for  the  Hun- 
garians are  the  nearest  kin,  and  about  the  only  real  friends,  that 
the  Turks  have  in  Europe,  and  the  two  nations  are  in  fact  well 
aware  of  this.  Self-interest  and  gratitude  for  the  protection  af- 
forded by  the  sultan  to  Kossuth  and  the  other  Hungarian  ref- 
ugees in  1849  impel  the  Hungarians  to  befriend  Turkey,  and 
they  have  often  declared  that  the  Turks  will  not  be  driven  out 
of  Europe  if  Hungary  can  prevent  it.  The  appointment  of 
Count  de  Kallay  as  governor  of  Armenia  will  draw  the  two 
nations  still  closer  together,  and  as  each  is  in  sore  need  of  the 
other's  friendship,  this  may  give  rise  to  an  exchange  of  good 
offices  which  may  in  time  produce  remarkable  results.  Stimu- 
lated by  the  example  of  Armenia,  Turkey  may  at  last  undertake 
the  work  of  her  own  reform,  and  develop  the  resources  of  her 
magnificent  domain.  If  she  does  this,  she  cannot  fail  to  regain 
a  position  in  which  she  will  be  very  well  able  to  take  care  of 
herself  against  any  foe,  and  need  not  listen  to  foreign  dictation. 
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Of  course  this  is  possible  only  if  she  becomes  so  civilized  that 
foreign  dictation  will  not  be  necessary. 

Then  Hungary  may  discover  that  she  did  well  to  cast  her 
bread  upon  the  waters.  In  1896  the  Hungarians  will  celebrate 
the  one-thousandth  anniversarj'  of  the  founding  of  their  king- 
dom. Strive  as  they  may,  it  will  be  a  sad  spectacle  —  the  five 
millions  of  Magyars  isolated  in  the  midst  of  angry  enemies,  with 
not  a  friend  near  by  save  Poland,  which  is  in  bonds.  How  long 
can  they  continue  to  fan  the  flame  of  patriotism  when  there  is  so 
little  fuel  ?  But  should  the  Sick  Man  on  the  Bosporus  regain 
his  health  by  the  aid  of  a  Hungarian  doctor,  Hungary  will  have 
a  stanch  friend,  who  will  confirm  her  renewed  lease  of  life  with 
the  signet  of  his  sword-hilt ;  and  her  second  millennium  may  be 
more  glorious  than  the  first. 

A  Hungarian,  installed  as  governor  of  Armenia,  would  seem 
to  be  least  likely  to  arouse  the  jealousies  of  other  nations.  Ger- 
many will  favor  such  a  solution,  as  tending  greatly  to  increase 
the  prestige  of  her  closest  ally,  giving  to  Austria-Hungary,  among 
other  things,  a  large  share  in  the  commerce  of  Armenia.  The 
same  is  true  of  Italy.  The  support  of  France  may  be  counted 
on,  because  she  has  always  been  anxious  to  gain  the  good-will  of 
Hungary,  besides  being  always  the  foremost  champion  of  human- 
ity. England  will  be  glad  to  be  relieved,  without  detriment,  of 
the  responsibility  incurred  in  1878  and  of  the  reproach  of  unful- 
filled duty.  The  pacification  of  Armenia  might,  indeed,  seem  to 
deprive  Russia  of  the  only  pretext  for  interference  in  Turkish 
affairs;  but  if  Russia  had  been  really  planning  to  annex  Armenia, 
she  might  have  done  so  at  any  time  during  the  last  ten  years. 
Tsar  Nicholas  and  his  two  successors  said  repeatedly:  "Our 
country  is  large  enough.  We  do  not  desire  to  add  to  it,  but  to 
develop  what  we  have."  If  such  an  utterance  is  believed  when 
coming  from  the  lips  of  an  American,  why  should  its  sincerity  be 
doubted  when  coming  from  a  Russian  ? 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Count  de  Kallay  would  be  disposed  to 
give  up  his  labor  of  love  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  or  even  whether 
Austria- Hungary  could  dispense  with  his  services  as  minister  of 
finance.  Yet  the  work  that  beckons  in  Armenia  might  well 
tempt  the  most  brilliant  genius.  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  have 
hardly  had  a  history,  and  in  all  probability  never  will  have  any, 
because  they  lie  apart  from  the  world's  highways.  Armenia,  on 
the  other  hand,  appears  as  an  important  factor  at  the  very  dawn 
of  history,  contemporary  with  Egypt  and  Babylon.  What  treas- 
ures in  monuments  and  historic  records  may  yet  lie  hidden  in 
her  mountains !  And  what  a  future  lies  before  this  gifted  race, 
if  it  be  given  a  chance  to  develop  its  powers !  What  contribu- 
tions to  human  progress  may  yet  be  expected  from  the  intellect 
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that  could  not  be  bound  down  even  by  the  most  grinding 
tyranny !  No  doubt  the  gratitude  of  the  poor  Bosnians  must  be 
a  precious  treasure  to  Count  de  Eallay  and  to  the  noble  wife 
who  shares  his  labors ;  but  this  gratitude  will  not  be  diminished 
if  the  work  is  now  committed  to  other  trusty  hands.  At  Sara- 
jevo, after  all,  the  noble  pair  stand  in  a  niche ;  at  Erzerum  they 
will  stand  on  a  pedestal.  To  seize  on  that  strategic  point  of 
commerce,  the  crossing  of  two  of  the  most  famous  among  historic 
highways ;  to  wield  the  magic  wand  which  is  to  resuscitate  that 
commerce  after  its  sleep  of  centuries;  to  watch  the  smile  of 
peace  and  contentment  spread  over  the  face  of  that  martyred 
country;  to  inscribe  the  name  De  Kallay  at  the  beginning  of  an 
era  of  happiness  and  progress ;  to  engrave  it  on  the  heart  of  a 
great  historic  people  as  that  of  their  Restorer  —  what  prospect 
could  be  more  entrancing  ? 

But  if  Count  de  Eallay  cannot  accept  this  task,  let  him  nomi- 
nate five  of  his  subordinates,  trained  in  his  school  of  reconcilia- 
tion and  reconstruction,  and  out  of  these  five  let  the  sultan  select 
one  to  be  governor  of  Armenia. 

To  sum  up.  Certain  journals  tell  us  that  the  sultan  is  a  most 
humane  and  well-meaning  man,  who  is  perhaps  more  grieved 
and  shocked  than  anybody  else  at  the  Armenian  atrocities. 
This  is  excellent  news,  for  if  such  is  the  case,  he  will  not  hesitate 
a  moment  to  employ  the  only  means  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  such  atrocities,  by  appointing  a  European  governor.  We  are 
also  told,  in  illustration  of  Turkish  toleration,  that  numerous 
Christians  are  employed  by  the  Turkish  government.  We  were 
indeed  aware  that  this  has  been  the  case  for  the  last  four  hun- 
dred years ;  we  knew  that  while  thousands  of  Christians  were 
being  impaled,  roasted,  flayed,  ravished,  enslaved,  all  over  the 
empire,  there  were  plenty  of  Christians  in  government  employ. 
But  if  the  Turkish  government  employs  so  many  Christians,  there 
can  certainly  be  no  good  objection  to  employing  one  more  —  as 
governor  of  Armenia.  Moreover  the  Turkish « government  has 
twice  of  its  own  accord  promised  to  do  this ;  hence  it  cannot  be 
incompatible  with  its  policy.  The  rule  of  the  Christian" governor 
in  the  Lebanon  and  of  the  Christian  prince  in  Samos  has  proved 
not  detrimental  but  beneficial  to  the  empire.  Nay  more,  without 
pretending  to  understand  the  tortuous  ways  of  Turkish  statecraft, 
one  may  fancy  that  the  sultan,  supposing  that  he  is  personally 
anxious  to  undertake  this  one  attempt  at  honest  reform,  will  be 
glad  to  find  it  demanded  and  supported  by  the  unanimous  voice 
of  the  civilized  world. 

Let  it  be  clearly  understood  what  is  proposed.  No  harm  is 
intended  to  Turkey  or  to  the  sultan.  Armenia  is  to  remain  a 
Turkish  province  as  before.    The  Mohammedan  religion  is  not 
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to  be  interfered  with  any  more  than  in  Bosnia- Herzegovina,  nor 
is  any  special  favor  to  be  shown  to  any  Christian  sect,  beyond 
giving  to  all  perfect  liberty  of  belief  and  worship,  and  equal 
political  rights.  The  Mohammedans  of  Armenia  are  to  be  bene- 
fited just  as  much  as  the  Christians.  The  new  governor  is  not 
to  have  more  power  than  previous  governors.  The  military 
organization  is  to  remain  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  author- 
ities at  Constantinople.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  when  life, 
honor,  and  property  are  safe,  and  when  the  revenue  is  applied  to 
its  proper  purpose,  wealth  will  rapidly  accumulate  and  population 
increase,  resulting  in  an  immense  accession  of  strength  to  the 
Turkish  empire,  perhaps  saving  it  from  destruction.  Thus  Turkey 
as  a  nation  has  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  having 
a  European  governor  in  Armenia.  The  only  objection  will  be 
that  a  number  of  hungry  oflicials  will  be  prevented  from  lining 
their  pockets  with  the  spoils  wrung  from  Armenia's  poverty. 
In  nearly  every  decade  of  this  century  a  wave  of  indignation 
at  some  Turkish  atrocity  has  swept  over  civilization.  Each  time 
threats  were  made  and  reforms  promised.  The  agitation  died 
away,  till  presently  the  world  was  horror-stricken  at  new  atroci- 
ties. Perhaps  no  agitation  ever  reached  such  dimensions  as  that 
which  has  been  aroused  by  the  Sassoun  massacres.  Millions  of 
hearts  beat  with  shame  and  anger  that  such  things  should  happen 
in  the  verv  face  of  civilizati<m.  But  what  will  be  the  result? 
If  there  is  no  united  action,  all  this  tremendous  force,  this  tempest 
of  indignation,  will  come  to  nought.  The  Turks  will  hereafter  be 
all  the  more  careful  to  allow  no  news  to  leak  out.  The  heart  of 
humanity  will  be  haunted  by  the  question,  "  What  is  going  on  in 
Armenia?"  and  no  answer  will  come,  till  after  a  while  a  cry  of 
horror,  louder  than  usual,  will  once  more  break  forth  from  the 
silent  prison.  Let  not  such  an  ignominious  failure  be  recorded 
to  the  eternal  shame  of  humanity.  J'he  i^extfii^e  years  must  be 
years  of  resurrection, not  of  relapse.  Let  the  united  voice  of  the 
civilized  world  insist,  not  on  new  promises,  but  on  the  immediate 
adoption  of  the  one  indispensable  and  all-sufficient  measure,  the 
simple  and  palpably  evident  solution,  the  twice-promised  reform 
—  the  appointment  of  a  European  governor  for  Armenia. 


OLD  glory; 


BY    JAMES    G.    CLAHK. 


Tiiou  art  Freedom's  child ,  Old  Glory, 
Born  of  Freedom's  hi^h  desire, 
Nursed  amid  the  battle's  ire, 
Tried  by  thunderbolt  and  fire, 
On  the  field  and  on  the  tide 
"Where  our  heroes,  side  by  side, 
Followed  thee  and  fought  and  died 
Gazing  on  thy  stars,  Old  Glor>'. 

"We  will  stand  by  thee.  Old  Glory, 
On  the  lands  and  on  the  waves, 
For  our  babes  and  for  our  graves, 
Though  we  stand  or  fall  as  slaves; 
For  thy  stors  arc  not  to  blame 
For  the  treason,  fraud,  and  shame 
That  pollute  thy  holy  name 
In  our  halls  of  state,  Old  Glory. 

Knaves  have  stolen  thee,  Old  Glory, 
For  their  Babylonian  bowers; 
From  their  festal  walls  and  towers 
Droops  the  flag  that  once  was  ours; 
O'er  their  crimes  thy  beauty  trails, 
And  the  old-time  answer  fails 
When  from  chain-gangs,  courts,  and  jails 
Men  appeal  to  thee.  Old  Glory. 

Be  our  shield  once  more.  Old  Glorj'I 
Lol  the  world  in  travail  pain 
Turns  and  pleads  to  thee  in  vain 
While  through  plundered  vale  and  plain, 
Stripped  and  bruised  by  licensed  thieves. 
Starving,  begging  for  her  sheaves. 
Outcast  Labor  tramps  and  grieves. 
With  no  help  from  thee.  Old  Glory. 

We  will  rescue  thee,  Old  Glory  I 
Bloodless  may  the  process  be. 
Peaceful  as  the  yearning  sea 
Anchored  to  the  windless  lee,  — 

*  Dedicated  to  Eugene  V.  Debs  and  his  feUow  prisoners. 
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But  if  peace  cannot  avail. 
Welcome  tidal  wave  and  gale, 
Welcome  lightning  flame  and  hail 
Till  thy  very  stars  turn  pale 
In  the  grander  light.  Old  Glory. 

If  it  must  be  so,  Old  Glory  — 
If  blind  error  smite  with  force 
Truth  and  justice  at  their  source. 
Suns  and  planets  in  their  course  — 
Let  the  earthquake  lift  the  deep, 
Let  the  wild  floods  wake  from  sleep. 
Let  the  crouching  Terrors  leap, 
And  where  God's  o^vn  toilers  reap 
We  will  carry  thee,  Old  Glory. 


THE  PEOPLE'S  HIGHWAYS. 


BY   PROF.   PRANK  PARSONS. 


II. 

Municipal  Highways — Strekt-Car  Lines,  Telephones,  etc. 

What  would  you  think  of  a  2-cent  fare  on  the  street  cars  of 
our  cities  ?  Would  it  not  help  the  crowded  cities  to  expand, 
and  enable  the  smothered  thousands  of  the  poorer  quarters  to 
get  out  where  they  might  breathe  some  air  that  has  not  been 
cooked  ?  Would  it  not  lower  rents  in  the  city,  and  the  price  of 
goods  ?  Would  it  not  save  to  the  people  millions  of  dollars  a 
year  that  now  go  to  build  up  the  fortunes  of  a  few  monopolists  ? 

Certainly  it  would  do  all  this ;  but  is  it  possible  ?    Let  us  see. 

We  found  in  the  first  of  these  papers,  that  in  an  ordinary 
railway  train  —  i.  e.,  a  train  of  reasonable  length,  and  without 
parlor  or  Pullman  cars  —  the  cost  of  conveying  a  passenger  one 
mile  was  less  than  ^  of  a  cent  with  the  cars  well  filled,  and 
might  be  reduced  to  -j^  of  a  cent  under  the  ecQi^9miea  of  publig 
ownership.  | '  We  saw  that  the  German  State  ElevatecTlRailway 
of  Berlin  actually  makes  a  rate  of  -^  of  a  cent  a  mile  upon 
yearly  tickets.  It  is  even  found  that  some  of  the  private  com- 
panies in  the  better  settled  districts  of  the  United  States  make  a 
season  ticket  rate  of  about  i  a  cent  a  mile,  which  under  public 
ownership  would  fall  to  J  of  a  cent,  even  with  the  cars  no  fuller 
than  at  present.  As  the  average  distance  travelled  per  pas- 
senger on  the  street  cars  of  cities  like  Boston  and  New  York  is 
less  than  three  miles  (a  transfer  that  would  cost  1^  cents,  at 
the  usual  railway  rates  of  J  cent  a  mile),  it  is  clear  that  a  2-cent 
fare  could  be  made  to  pay  even  under  private  ownership,  unless 
it  costs  a  good  deal  more  to  carry  a  passenger  on  a  street  car 
than  on  a  railway.     Let  us  examine  this  point. 

The  fact  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford,  and  the  Reading  are  replacing  steam  with 
the  trolley  on  some  of  their  lines  would  indicate  a  belief  on 
their  part  that  the  electric  system  of  the  tramways  is  a  cheaper 
means  of  transportation  than  that  in  use  on  the  railroads ;  which 
would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  if  steam  railways  can  make  a 
rate  of  ^  a  cent  to  -^  of  a  cent  a  mile,  then  electric  railways  in 
equally  populous  districts  can  afPord  to  make  similar  rates. 
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Fortunately  we  are  not  left  in  doubt  —  there  is  expert  testi- 
mony in  the  case.  Works  of  the  highest  authority*  on  the 
construction  and  operation  of  electric  railways  tell  us  that  the 
average  cost  of  running  a  standard  car  1  mile  is  11^  cents, 
and  give  rules  for  correction  in  case  of  "  long "  cars,  and  to 
allow  for  differences  in  the  price  of  coal,  labor,  et<;.,  and  for  the 
addition  of  interest  and  depreciation.  For  Boston  conditions, 
with  a  plant  the  size  of  the  West  End,  these  rules  disclose  a 
cost  of  10^  cents  a  car- mile,  with  good  management,  or  12J 
cents,  including  interest.  At  the  very  utmost,  allowing  all 
claims  of  the  West  End  that  cannot  be  shown  beyond  possi- 
bility of  doubt  to  be  faulty,  and  figuring  interest  at  8  per  cent, 
even  then  the  cost  peT  car-mile  would  be  only  14  cents. 

Turning  to  page  19  of  this  West  End  report  for  1894,  we 
find  that  the  total  number  of  car-miles  run  during  the  year  was 
19,240,486,  and  the  total  receipts,  86,734,311.  This  gives  an 
average  of  35  cents  received  for  each  car-mile,  and,  as  the  total 
cost  per  car-mile,  under  Boston  conditions  and  good  manage- 
ment, is  less  than  14  cents,  or  ^  of  the  receipts,  we  see  that  fares 
could  be  reduced  from  5  cents  to  2,  and  still  allow  at  least  8  per 
cent  profit  on  the  investment  required  to  secure  existing  facilities. 

If  the  city  had  borrowed  money  at  3  or  4  per  cent,  and  built 
the  tramways,  and  the  gas  and  electiic  light  systems,  and  run 
them  all  in  conjunction  with  one  another,  and  with  the  police 
and  fire  departments,  under  a  good  civil  service,  the  cost  of 
moving  a  car  would  be  less  than  10  cents  a  mile,  and  2-cent 
fares  would  yield  a  handsome  profit  of  28  per  cent,  without  taking 
into  account  the  increased  traflic  sure  to  result  from  low  fares, 
which  would  further  reduce  the  cost  per  passenger,  and  swell  the 
profit.  Even  now,  if  the  city  would  borrow  money,  and  buy  the 
trolley  lines  at  a  fair  valuation,  it  could  put  the  fares  down  to  2 
cents,  and  save  to  the  people  4  millions  of  the  6J  millions  they 
pay  the  monopoly  every  year,  or  $50  a  voter  and  $10  a  head. 
In  New  York  City,  2-cent  fares  would  save  the  people  12 
millions  of  the  20  they  yearly  pay  to  the  street  cars  and  elevated 
roads.  In  Brooklyn  they  would  soon  save  the  people  4 J  millions, 
and  in  Philadelphia  5  millions  at  least.f 

More  than  this,  the  increase  of  traffic  consequent  on  the  low 
rates  would  yield  a  margin  that  would  permit  the  use  of  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  cars  to  seat  the  travelling  public,  and  justify 
the  adoption  of  grooved  rails,  underground  or  storage  power 
in  place  of  the  dangerous  and  detestably  ugly  overhead  wires, 
and  other  improvements  well  known  to  science,  but  ignored  or 

*  See  full  details  and  proof  of  the  statementi  of  thii  iMtrajpraph  in  Notes  1  and  2  at 
the  end  of  the  text  of  this  article. 

t  For  the  situation  in  Philadelphia  see  Note  2  at  the  close  of  the  text  of  this  article. 
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rejected  by  the   private  companies  because   their  beauty  and 
safety  require  a  little  additional  expense. 

Numerous  facts  attest  the  justness  of  these  conclusions.  The 
Massachusetts  Rapid  Transit  Commission  found  in  Sudapest^  a  city 
of  500,000  inhabitants,  the  capital  of  Hungary,  a  private  electric- 
rail  way  system,  with  underground  power,  and  a  fare  of  2 J  cents,  on 
which  a  good  profit  wife  realized.  The  company  pays  a  heavy  tax 
to  the  city,  puts  aside  a  good  reserve  fund  and  a  fund  for  the  care 
of  employees,  and  then  pays  8  per  cent  dividends  on  its  capital. 
Its  accounts  are  open  to  the  public.  In  Jierliii  the  private  street- 
car companies  show  75  per  cent  of  the  fares  2 J  cents,  and  an 
average  fare  on  the  total  traffic  of  3  cents  per  passenger.  The 
operating  expenses  were  a  little  more  than  half  the  company's 
income.  Wherefore  the  average  cost  per  passenger  is  only  a 
little  more  than  half  of  three  cents,  or  about  1  cent  and  a  half. 
And  this  is  horse-car  travel,  which  experts  universally  declare 
to  be  considerably  more  expensive  than  electric,  a  fact  which 
even  the  West  End  reports  correctly.  Moreover,  the  Berlin 
company  is  at  a  further  disadvantage  in  that  it  has  12  per  cent 
fewer  passengers  to  carry  than  the  West  End,  .and  is  subject  to 
the  orders  of  the  city  authorities,  who  show  a  most  disagreeable 
tendency  to  serve  the  people's  interests  instead  of  the  company's, 
even  going  so  far  as  to  compel  it  to  run  enough  cars  to  supply 
all  its  patrons  with  seats.  In  Great  Jiritaiii  the  average  fare  for 
every  passenger  who  rides  on  the  cars  of  the  large  city  companies 
does  not  exceed  three  cents,  and  the  companies  make  a  good 
profit.  In  Liverpool  the  omnibus  fare  is.  2  cents,  and  it  is  the 
same  on  the  Birmingham  street  cars  ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
police  to  see  that  seats  are  furnished  for  all  who  ride.  In  Liver- 
pool, at  places  where  numbers  of  passengers  take  the  cars,  the 
track  is  deflected  so  as  to  bring  the  car  to  the  sidewalk.  This 
enables  a  traveller  to  board  a  car  without  stepping  into  the 
muddy,  team-crowded  street.  The  rails  are  laid  so  that  no  part 
of  them  rises  above  the  level  of  the  street,  the  car- wheel  flange 
running  in  a  groove  in  the  middle  of  the  rail,  which  groove  is  so 
narrow  that  even  the  most  delicate  buggy- wheel  is  in  no  danger 
of  being  caught  in  it.  A  similar  plan  is  used  in  laying  the  new 
roads  in  Budapest.  It  is  a  most  admirable  system,  as  it  leaves 
the  road  from  curb  to  curb  as  smooth  as  an  asphalt  pavement. 
In  Antwerp^  according  to  the  United  States  consul's  report 
(April,  1892,  Publications  of  the  Economic  Assoc,  Vol,  6,  p.  611), 
there  is  a  public  cab-service,  and  a  citizen  who  lives  in  the  cen- 
tral region  of  the  city  can  buy  a  commutation  ticket  for  $2  a 
year  that  will  enable  him  to  go  into  the  street  any  time  of  the 
day  or  night,  and  call  a  small  cab  or  her  die,  and  go  anywhere  he 
ckoMes,  and  as  many  times  a  day  as  ha  chooses,  all  for  $2  a 
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year ;  from  that  to  $30  a  year,  if  he  lives  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
city.  In  Boston  such  privileges  with  the  herdics  would  cost  you 
$150  to  $200,  and  you  would  run  the  risk  of  having  your 
neck  broken,  too.  The  JBerlin  state  roads  will  give  you  one  ride 
of  5  miles  for  2^  cents ;  one  month's  commutation  for  75  cents ; 
two  months  for  $1.25,  or  5  miles  for  a  cent;  three  months  for 
$1.65 ;  a  whole  year  for  $4.50,  to  go  in  ani  out,  5  miles,  as  often 
as  you  please,  each  day,  or  an  average  of  over  10  miles  for  a 
cent.  If  you  are  out  of  town  for  two  weeks  or  more,  you  can 
have  your  ticket  extended  for  a  corresponding  time.  You're  a 
fine  old  gentleman.  Uncle  Sam,  but  Neighbor  Fritz  has  one  or 
two  notions  which  you  might  adopt  without  injury  to  your 
reputation  for  common  sense.  In  New  York,  Philadelphia,  or 
Boston,  it  costs  a  man  from  $30  to  $100  a  year  for  the  trans- 
portation he  gets  in  Berlin  for  $4.50  ;  and  yet  the  German  roads 
are  making  a  profit  of  over  40  per  cent  on  their  passenger  traffic. 
j  Let  us  return  from  our  trip  to  Europe.  Between  New  York 
and  Brooklyn  we  shall  find  the  Bridge  Car  Line,  owned  by  the 
two  cities,  and  operated  by  faithful  trustees.  The  structure  was 
a  very  expensive  one,  costing  15  millions.  The  car  line  is  not 
only  paying  interest  but  is  Gquidating  the  construction  cost,  yet 
the  fare  is  only  2  cents.  I  In  Detroit  the  regular  fare  is  5  cents, 
6  tickets  for  a  quarter,  and  workingmen's  tickets,  good  for  morn- 
ing and  night,  8  for  a  quarter ;  and  a  new  company  is  going  to 
run  with  a  iS-cent  regular  fare  at  retail.  In  Toledo,  also,  there  is 
a  low  fare  during  certain  hours.  But  Toronto  is  the  city  that 
excels  all  others  in  America  in  its  treatment  of  the  tramways. 
In  1891,  the  city  bought  its  street-oar  system,  and  operated  it  at 
a  profit  of  $25,000  a  month,  for  6  months.  Then  influence  was 
brought  to  bear  on  the  officers  of  the  city,  and  the  plant  was 
sold  to  a  private  company  with  a  30  years'  franchise.  I  hold  in 
my  hand  a  copy  of  the  contract.  The  conditions  of  purchase 
are  very  remarkable.  The  company  agreed  to  pay  the  city  each 
year  $800  per  mile  of  track ;  8  per  cent  on  all  gi^ss  receipts  up 
to  1  million  per  annum ;  between  1  and  1^  millions,  10  per  cent; 
between  1^  and  2  millions,  12  per  cent;  betweeb  2  and  3  mill- 
ions, 15  per  cent;  and  on  all  over  3  millions,  20  per  cent — on 
the  principle  of  progressive  taxation.  The  fares  are  to  be  5 
cents  a  single  cash  fare ;  25  tickets  for  $1  or  6  for  25  cents ; 
workingmen's  tickets,  good  night  and  morning,  8  for  25  cents ; 
school  children's  tickets,  good  from  8  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  10  for  25 
cents ;  children  under  9,  half  fare ;  infants  in  arms,  free. 

The  city  engineer  has  full  control  over  the  company  in  respect 
to  many  vital  matters.  He  is  to  see  that  a  sufficient  number  of 
cars  are  run  (no  conductor  shouting  to  a  crowded  aisle,  as  one 
did  in  Boston  not  long  ago,  '^Move  up  there,  move  up  I  plenty 
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room !  I  had  90  on  the  other  day,  and  there's  only  80  on  now ; 
move  up  ! ").  The  speed,  as  well  as  the  service,  on  every  part  of 
the  line  is  determinable  by  the  city  engineer  with  the  council's 
approval.  The  company  must  introduce  any  improvement  which 
the  engineer  and  council  order.  It  must  keep  the  streets  in 
repair,  remove  snow,  etc.  Its  method  of  keeping  iiks  books  and 
accounts  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  city  engineer  and 
auditors.  The  conductors  are  to  announce  clearly  the  names  of 
all  streets  as  the  cars  come  to  them.  No  employee  can  be  re- 
quired to  work  over  10  hours  a  day,  nor  more  than  60  hours  a 
week,  nor  more  than  6  days  in  the  week,  etc. 

This  is,  beyond  comparison,  the  best  agreement  for  the  public 
ever  made  between  a  city  and  a  street-car  company;  and  yet 
the  facts  show  that  public  ownership  was  better  even  than  this, 
for  while  the  city  netted  $25,000  a  month  when  it  operated  the 
roads,  it  received  only  $200,000  a  year  from  the  company,  or 
$17,000  a  month;  i.  e.,  public  ownership  was  more  profitable  by 
$8,000  a  month,  or  50  per  cent  better  for  the  city,  than  private 
ownership,  even  with  the  finest  contract  ever  known.  Moreover, 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  energy  has  been  spent  in  disputes 
between  the  company  and  the  city  officers  as  to  the  precise 
meaning  of  the  contract.  It  is  as  plain  as  words  can  make  it, 
but  the  company's  reports  state  that  its  officers  were  <^  almost 
continually  engaged  in  settling  and  trying  to  arrange  disputed 
questions."  The  antagonism  of  interest  is  still  there,  and  the 
company  will  fight  every  inch.  Public  ownership  avoids  this 
inharmony  and  the  expense  it  entails,  and  instead  of  having  a 
president  and  board  of  directors  managing  the  road  as  nearly  in 
the  direction  of  the  private  interests  of  themselves  and  their 
stockholders  as  their  ingenuity  and  influence  enable  them  to  do, 
while  the  city  employs  an  engineer  to  watch  the  roads  and'  its 
president  and  directors,  and  with  infinite  trouble  compel  them 
to  do  as  they  agreed,  —  instead  of  this  complex  and  inharmo- 
nious system,  with  scheming,  evasion,  and  rebellion  in  its  heart, 
how  much  more  sensible  it  would  be  to  place  the  city  engineer 
in  inunediate  control  of  the  roads. 

Yet,  imperfect  as  the  present  Toronto  system  is  when  com- 
pared with  public  ownership,  it  nevertheless  puts  to  the  blush 
our  methods  of  dealing  with  the  tramways.  If  Boston  had  such 
a  contract  as  Toronto,  it  would  not  only  enjoy  low  fares  and 
good  service,  but  would  receive  $1,300,000  a  year  from  the  West 
End  (probably  more,  for  the  low  fares  would  increase  travel  so 
much  that  the  total  receipts  might  be  more  than  at  present  — 
more  than  we  find  reported  at  any  rate) ;  and  this  is  but  J  of  the 
4  millions  benefit  the  city  would  receive,  if  it  owned  the  roads. 

Under  a  Toronto  contract,  New  York  City  would  receive 
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nearly  4  million  dollars  a  year  from  her  street-car  and  elevated 
roads,  and  the  companies  would  even  then  retain  8  millions  of 
profit  beyond  10  per  cent  interest  on  the  real  investment  —  8 
millions  which  with  public  ownership  would  go  with  the  4  million 
to  the  people  either  in  profits  or  lower  fares,  ^o  that  in  Boston 
and  New  ^rk  public  o\niership  would  be  3  times  as  profitable 
to  the  people  as  the  best  sort  of  contract  yet  devised.  Phila- 
delphia, with  a  Toronto  agreement,  would  receive  not  quite  2 
millions  a  year  from  her  street  railways.  And  all  with  4-cent, 
3-cent,  and  2i-cent  tickets,  and  a  seat  for  every  traveller. 

Neither  would  the  private  companies  be  left  without  a  profit. 
In  Toronto  we  have  seen  that  the  com])any  realized  $8,000  a 
month  at  the  start,  and  the  report  for  1894  shows  a  net  profit  for 
the  company  of  over  *;20,000  a  month.  I  have  in  my  hand  a 
letter  from  Mayor  Kennedy,  enclosing  statistics  from  the  city 
engineer.  The  points  especially  worthy  of  note  are  the  relation 
of  operating  expenses  to  earnings,  and  tlie  movement  of  that 
relation  : 

Years.  Gross  Earnings.       Operating  Expenses. 

1892 $820,098  $590,333 

1803 1K)0,232  537,597 

1894 958,570  517,707 

First,  as  the  business  has  grown,  the  operating  expenses  have 
decreased,  not  merely  in  relation  to  receipts,  but  absolutely. 
Second,  in  1892  the  cost  of  operation  was  71  per  cent  of  the 
earnings  at  the  low  fares  in  force  and  the  high  relative  expense 
of  a  small  system.  In  1894  the  cost  of  operation  was  only  54 
per  cent  —  a  little  more  than  half  the  receipts,  with  the  same 
low  fares,  and  a  plant  still  very  diminutive  compared  to  those  in 
our  large  cities.  Toronto  has  only  80  miles  of  track;  Boston  has 
273,  New  York  375,  Philadelphia  455.  Boston  car  lines  do  6 
times  the  business  of  the  Toronto  system,  Philadelphia  8  times, 
and  New  York  20  times.  The  conductors  and  motormen  in 
Toronto  get  10-^  cents  an  hour;  correcting  to  Boston  wages, 
the  expenses  w^ould  have  been  GO  per  cent  of  the  earnings. 
Applying  the  law  of  relative  diminution  of  expense  with  increase 
of  business  (J  off,  according  to  Massachusetts  Rapid  Transit 
Engineers,  p.  90  of  report,  when  the  business  doubles  in  volume 
per  given  area  of  plant ;  neaFly  J  off,  according  to  the  actually 
observed  facts  in  Austro-Hungary  when  business  is  thus  doubled), 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  even  with  Toronto  rates  in  Boston 
and  Philadelphia  the  expenses  would  be  less  than  40  per  cent  of 
the  earnings,  and  in  New  York  below  30  per  cent.  The  average 
fare  on  the  Toronto  system  would  be  between  3  and  4  cents. 
Suppose  it  were  4  cents;  40  per  cent  of  this  would  be  1.6  cents 
— in  other  words,  the  experience  of  Toronto  indicates  an  oper- 
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ating  cost  of  1^  cents  per  passenger  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia 
and  still  less  in  New  York.'  So  again  we  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  2-cent  fares  would  pay  a  good  margin  in  our  largest  cities 
now,  even  without  the  increase  of  business  sure  to  be  developed 
by  lower  rates.  This  conclusion  is  again  confirmed  by  the  esti- 
mates of  the  engineers  employed'  by  the  Massachusetts  Rapid 
Transit  Commission.     The  figures  will  be  found  in  foot  note.* 

Looking  back  over  the  whole  argument  we  find  that  analogy 
with  steam  roads,  expert  testimony,  and  recorded  facts  unite  in 
making  it  evident  that  a  2-cent  charge  is  sufficient.  If  Toronto 
owned  her  roads,  she  could  pay  her  way  and  more,  considering 
the  increased  traffic,  on  a  uniform  2-cent  fare,  even  with  a  little 
plant  in  a^ity  of  150,000  people.  In  Berlin,  Budapest,  and 
the  large  English  cities,  a  2-cent  charge  leaves  a  handsome 
margin  for  profit  and  improvement.  If  the  transfer  companies 
in  any  of  our  large  cities  cannot  give  the  people  a  2-cent  rate,  it 
is  because  they  are  not  so  well  managed  as  foreign  companies, 
or  have  more  water  in  their  constitution,  or  more  legislation  to 
buy,  or  a  cotnbination  of  these  evils ;  in  which  predicament  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  city  to  take  the  roads,  squeeze  the  fraud  and 
water  out  of  them,  and  see  tliat  they  are  wisely  managed  in  the 
public  interest.  If  the  companies  can  give  the  people  a  2-cent 
fare,  and  will  not^  then  equally  it  is  the  city's  duty  to  take  the 
roads  and  save  the  people's  money  from  the  grasp  of  monopoly. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  fully  upon  the  financial  aspects  of  public 
ownership  of  street-car  systems,  because  it  is  the  argument  most 
likely  to  move  the  people  to  action.  As  the  little  boy  said  in  his 
^<  Essay  on  Man,"  '^  Man  is  a  small  animal  that  walks  on  his  hind 
legs,  feeds  in  the  daytime,  sleeps  at  night,  and  is  very  tame  — 
you  can  put  your  hand  on  him  anywhere  and  he  won't  kick, 
unless  you  touch  him  on  the  pocket-book."  I  want  to  touch  the 
pocket  nerve.  Yet,  intrinsically,  although  beyond  a  doubt  cheap 
transportation  will  be  of  vast  importance  to  the  industrial,  moral, 
sanitary,  and  artistic  welfare  of  the  city,  there  are  other  consider- 
ations that  seem  to  me  more  weighty  than  any  reduction  of  rates. 

*The  Massachusetts  Ranid  Transit  Commission,  p.  90,  et.  seq.^  ^ive  the  result  of 
estimates  by  their  Board  01  Enjpneers  to  the  efTect  that  an  elevated  road  could  be 
built  in  Boston,  13^^  miles  double  track,  for  $12,0(K),000,  and  operated  with  200,000  pas- 
songrers  a  day  at  lews  than  2  cents  a  pasnenprer  trip.  The  Manhattan  Elevated  of  New 
York,  32.4  miles  double  track,  with  500,000  ])as9engers  a  dav,  showed  a  cost  of  about  2% 
cents  a  trip  for  one  ])assenf;rer,  but  the  Boston  en^^ineers  found  that  the  Now  Yorkers 
had  charged  up  new  construction  to  operating  ejcpcnses,  so  ttiat  their  accounts  are  not 
to  be  relied  upon — they  show  a  cost  much  higher  than  the  reality.  Even  the  estimates 
of  the  Boston  engineers  are  probably  too  high,  as  they  are  confessedly  based  on  the 
units  of  expense  reuorted  by  private  roads  under  the  pressure  and  wastes  of  competi- 
tion and  having  only  8A,000  passengers  a  day.  The  West  End  has  400,000  passengers  a 
day  instead  of  the  200,000  in  the  'above  estimate,  the  average  length  of  haul  per  pas- 
senger is  less  than  ^^  what  it  would  be  on  the  elevated,  and  electricity  is  cheaper  tnan 
steam ;  if  the  elevated  could  carry  its  passengers  at  2  cents  cost  per  trip,  it  is  clear 
that  the  West  End  can  carry  its  patrons  at  a  still  lower  cost —so  that  the  estimates  of 
the  Transit  Commission  and  its  engineers  conflno  the  conclusion  arrived  at  in  the 
text  from  00  many  difterent  lines  of  erldence. 
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Political  parity  denumds  the  pablic  ownership  of  these  great 
monopolies.  Here  is  a  lesrisladre  investigadon  of  the  West  End 
in  1890  (House  Document  5^5;.  The  committee  found  that  the 
West  Elnd  had,  in  one  year,  paid  or  promised  the  following  sums 
to  influence  legislation : 

To  lobbyists $22,000 

To  an  attomej,  for  Sierrices.  influence,  etc.,  in  proonrins  legis- 
lation   ~  .        .  10,000 

To  another,  ditto 500 

For  dinners  to  memberit  of  letpslature.  at  the  Algonquin  Club   .  1,922 

For  carriages  for  Aaid  memr^rs 584 

To  newspapers  for  printing  sj»eeohes.  arguments,  etc..  gotten 

up  by  West  End ^      .  7,500 

^12,506 

Besideii  this  the  committee  found  that  ^  large  sums  ^  had  been 
paid  to  other  petitioners  to  withdraw.  It  is  altogether  improb- 
able that  the  c^^mmittee  came  within  hailing  distance  of  all  the 
expenditures  in  the  ca^e,  and  perhaps  the  m<~>st  vicious  of  them 
esca{>ed  the  light ;  but  enough  was  discovered  to  give  us  a  clew 
to  fiome  of  the  items  in  the  West  £nd*s  overgrown  expense 
account. 

Some  years  ago  in  Xew  York  the  aldermen  were  bribed  to 
give  a  tramway  franchise  through  the  middle  of  Broadway.  A 
few  of  the  malefactors  were  convicted,  and  a  law  was  passed 
requiring  that  city  franchises  should  be  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder.  But  the  established  tramway  and  elevated  systems  con- 
tinue  to  take  great  interest  in  the  city  officers.  Their  inmiunity 
from  proper  regtdation  or  any  necessity  to  regard  the  public 
welfare  depends  upon  this  interest. 

Twenty  years  ago  it  was  largely  the  control  of  the  principal 
street-car  line  and  the  votes  and  political  services  of  iu$  employees 
that  enabled  ^  Boss  ^  McManes  and  his  ring  to  rule  the  Quaker 
City.  And  to-day  it  is  matter  of  common  knowledge  in  Phila- 
delphia, assumed  by  the  entire  press  of  the  city  as  an  established 
and  undisputed  major  premise,  that  the  traction  companies  con- 
trol the  councils  and  aim  to  dominate  the  city  elections  and  even 
the  mayor's  oflice  in  their  own  behalf.  Such  facts  could  be 
multiplied  indefinitely,  but  these  illustrations  are  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  tramways  have  not  been  slow  to  imitate  the 
execrable  political  tactics  of  the  steam  roads. 

Justice  in  another  way  points  to  the  need  of  public  ownership. 
The  West  End  is  capitalized  at  4  or  5  times  the  fair  investment 
for  the  business  it  reports ;  its  capitalization  is  much  too  large  or 
its  business  and  receipts  are  larger  than  it  reports  them.  In 
either  case  its  5  or  6  per  cent  interest  and  7  to  8  per  cent  divi- 
dends represent  about  30  per  cent  profit  on  the  proper  invest- 
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ment  for  the  business  done,  and  the  total  profit  is  about  70  per 
cent  on  the  required  investment.*  In  the  capitalization  of  the 
New  York  Elevated  there  are  about  5  parts  of  water  to  1  of  solid, 
according  to  legislative  investigation.  And  as  to  the  street-car 
lines,  the  New  York  Real  Estate  Commission  said  in  February, 
1893,  "Your  commission  well  know  that  the  stock  of  the  street- 
railway  companies  represents  millions  of  watered  value,  upon 
which  the  people  of  this  city  have  to  pay,  and  will  be  compelled 
hereafter  to  pay,  millions  annually."  In  the  Brooklyn  traction 
company,  according  to  the  legislative  investigation  of  February, 
1895,  the  water  is  7  to  1,  and  an  innocent- looking  dividend  of  3 
per  cent  is  really  a  dividend  of  20  per  cent  on  the  actual  invest- 
ment. In  Philadelphia,  according  to  the  figures  cited  by  the 
Municipal  League  (Tract  1,  pp.  8-10),  for  some  of  the  leading 
companies,  the  relation  between  fluid  and  solid  is  about  the  same 
as  in  Brooklyn.  The  figures  are  as  follows:  Amount  paid  in, 
$5,840,905 ;  increase  in  market  value  of  the  stock,  $38,639,000  — 
or  nearly  7  to  1. 

If  these  cities  are  samples,  $170,000,000  of  the  $205,870,000 
stock  of  electric  roads  in  the  United  States  (January,  1894)  is 
nothing  but  water,  leaving  less  than  36  millions  of  solid  value. 
The  Street  Railvsay  Journal  for  July,  1892,  says  that  stock- 
watering  has  **  come  to  stay,"  and  is  on  the  increase  —  **  never 
before  in  our  history  has  so  much  of  it  been  done  as  in  the  last 
few  years."  In  this  particular  line  of  strategy,  the  tramways 
surpass  the  steam  roads. 

The  watering  of  stock,  of  the  inanimate  order,  is  a  most  per- 
nicious practice,  because  it  protects  the  enormous  extortions  of 
the  companies  by  hiding  them  from  the  people,  checkmates  any 
^reduction  of  fares  by  commissions  or  boards  of  regulation  by 
confronting  them  with  innocent  holders  of  purchased  stock,  and 
compels  the  people,  when  they  come  to  buy  the  plant,  to  pay 
many  times  its  value. 

If  the  street-car  lines  in  Boston  and  vicinity  had  become  public 
property  in  1860,  it  would  have  been  worth  to  the  people  in  rates 
and  values  from  that  day  to  this,  75  millions,  at  a  moderate  esti- 
mate. In  Philadelphia  such  a  transfer  would  have  been  worth 
120  millions,  in  New  York  250  millions,  in  Chicago  more  than 
100  millions,  —  considering  in  each  case  the  value  to  the  people 
of  the  plant  they  would  now  possess,  and  the  amount  they  would 
have  saved  through  lower  rates  in  the  past ;  such  are  the  sums 
the  masses  of  the  people  have  lost  in  35  years  through  ignorance 
of  the  value  of  public  ownership.  And  if  they  continue  ignorant 
or  inert  for  30  years  more  the  indications  from  present  margins 
and  rates  of  growth  announce  the  warning  probability  that  200 

*  For  an  examination  of  the  West  Bnd  report  for  1S94  see  Note  8  at  the  close  of  this 
article. 
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millions  in  Boston,  300  in  Philadelphia,  600  in  New  York,  and 
600  in  Chicago,  will  be  transferred  from  the  pockets  of  the  people 
to  the  coffers  of  a  little  group  of  capitalists  who  own  and  manage 
the  tramways.  In  Chicago  the  three  great  companies  are  openly 
paying  dividends  of  from  9  to  24  per  cent  —  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  12^  millions  a  year  net  profits  (above  all  expenses, 
taxes,  and  interest  charges)  upon  26^  millions  of  watered  stock. 

Public  safety  and  convenience   join  in   the  plea  for  public 
ownership.    The  Brooklyn  trolleys  have  killed  104  persons  in  the 
two  years  of  their  existence.    In  Budapest  the  cars  are  provided 
with  a  cushioned  fender  which  makes  it  totally  impossible  to  run 
over  anyone.     A  few  years  ago,  in  Philadelphia,  a  man  invented 
a  safety  attachment  for  street  cars.     On  trial  with  stuffed  arms, 
legs,  heads,  and  bodies,  it  was  found  that  in  every  instance  they 
were  rolled  from  the  track  uninjured.     The  presidents  of  the 
tramways  met  to  discuss  the  advisability  of  adopting  the  new  in- 
vention.    "What  will  it  cost?  "  they  asked.     " Fifty  dollars  a 
car,"  was  the  answer.      The  presidents  ciphered  up  the  total 
cost,  compared  it  with  the  damages  they  had  been  paying  for 
accidents,  and  concluded  it  was  cheaper  to  run  over  people  and 
pay  for  it,  and  so  they  would  not  protect  the  cars.     The  roads 
take  no  interest  in  the  safety  of  the  city  or  its  beauty,  or  they 
would  never  have  adopted  the  ugly  and  dangerous  trolley  and 
pushed  it  through  the  councils  against  the  protests  of  the  people 
and  the  mayor  and  the  foremost  engineers,  when  a  little  more 
investment  would  have  provided  a  much  better  and  safer  sys- 
tem.   As  to  public  convenience  and  comfort,  the  street-car  mag- 
nates care  no  more  about  them  than  they  do  for  safety.    The  sole 
question  with  them  is  profit;  and  safety,  comfort,  and  conven- 
ience are  of  moment  only  in  respect  to  their  bearing  on  divi- 
dends.   The  companies  will  not  warm  the  cars,  nor  adopt  the 
improved  Pullman  car  till  the  old  ones  are  worn  out,  and  maybe 
not  then,  nor  even  run  enough  cars  to  seat  their  patrons.     In 
any  of  our  larger  cities  day  after  day  hundreds  of  cars  may  be 
seen  crowded  to  overflowing  —  seats  full,  aisles  so  dense  that  the 
conductor  can  scarcely  wedge  his  way  through  to  get  the  fares, 
and  both  platforms  loaded  to  the  pressure  of  a  mob ;  and  if  you 
ask  the  managers  for  better  treatment  they  tell  you  that  the 
people  on  the  straps  make  dividends.    Thev  do  not  care ;  they 
have  a  monopoly;  and  we  shall  have  to  stand  it  till  we  get  sufii- 
cient  sense  to  become  the  owners  of  the  monopoly  ourselves. 

The  objections  to  public  ownership  of  street-car  lines  are  the 
same  as  are  made  in  the  case  of  railways.  They  will  be  found, 
with  their  answers,  in  the  preceding  paper  on  "  National  High- 
ways." The  remaining  arguments  for  municipal  ownership  of 
tramways  are  also  substantially  the  same  as  for  national  owner- 
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ship  of  railways.  It  will  help  civil-service  reform  by  increasing 
the  need  for  it.  It  will  improve  the  condition  of  employees,  by 
guaranteeing  them  against  removal  except  for  caase,  and  also  by 
better  wages,  shorter  hours,  freedom  from  tyrannical  control,  a 
share  in  the  government  of  the  roads,  and  liberty  of  agitation  for 
any  desired  change  of  policy,  without  the  discharge  which  is 
certain  to  reward  any  such  exhibition  of  public  spirit  now. 

The  civil  wars  we  call  strikes  would  not  occur  under  public 
ownership,  for  two  reasons ;  first,  it  would  be  hopeless  to  oppose 
the  power  of  the  whole  city ;  and  second,  the  ballot  would  offer 
a  much  simpler  and  easier  means  of  redressing  the  wrongs  of 
the  workers  or  the  public.  Brooklyn  has  just  had  an  object 
lesson  in  the  beauties  of  private  monopoly  in  street  cars,  similar 
to  the  sermon  that  the  railroad  strike  in  Chicago  preached  to 
Uncle  Sam.  Thousands  of  men  were  thrown  out  of  work  in  the 
midst  of  winter ;  public  business  was  interfered  with  —  no  cars 
running,  a  whole  city-full  compelled  to  walk  many  miles  through 
the  snow  to  their  daily  work ;  property  destroyed,  innocent  per- 
sons mobbed,  law  and  order  and  all  the  interests  of  the  public  at 
a  discount;  and  in  the  end  the  strikers  lose  their  places  instead 
of  gaining  the  increase  of  pay  they  desired.  If  workmen  would 
stop  striking  and  go  to  voting  they  would  accomplish  a  great 
deal  more.  Vote  for  officers  who  will  push  public  ownership, 
and  the  higher  wages  will  come  then  without  giving  up  your 
employment,  and  without  the  losses  and  dangers  of  a  strike, 
which,  besides  its  intrinsic  evils,  is  apt  to  embitter  the  public 
against  the  authors  of  the  disturbance. 

Public  ownership  will  diminish  gambling,  fraud,  and  corrup- 
tion, produce  an  absolute  and  a  relative  economy,  lower  rates, 
afford  increased  facilities,  improved  methods,  and  proper  atten- 
tion to  public  comfort,  convenience,  and  safety,  give  the  city 
more  room  and  better  health,  help  to  solve  the  problems  of  the 
tenement,  the  sweat-shop,  and  the  slums,  check  the  power  of 
private  monopoly,  aid  the  diffusion  of  wealth  and  the  movement 
toward  codperation,  and  remove  the  antagonism  between  public 
and  private  interest  which  causes  the  evils  we  have  been  consid- 
ering. Nothing  but  public  ownership  can  do  this.  President 
Whitney  of  the  West  End  declared  that  the  more  rigid  the 
restrictions  imposed  upon  private  street-car  companies,  the  more 
persistently  they  would  force  themselves  into  politics,  and  by 
cunning  devices  conceal  unlawful  profits.  Certainly  no  higher 
authority  on  such  matters  can  be  found  than  Mr.  Whitney.  The 
Western  Electrician  has  called  attention  to  the  same  point  — 
both  protests  being  meant  to  show  the  futility  of  trying  to  con- 
trol the  companies ;  it  would  only  entail  additional  expense  — 
better  let  them  alone. 
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As  with  the  steam  roads  so  here,  the  analogy  is  in  favor  of 
pablic  ownership,  and  the  drift  of  public  sentiment  and  author- 
ity is  in  that  direction,  f  The  mayors  of  Detroit,  Chicago,  Toledo, 
and  New  Haven  have  advocated  municipal  ownership  and  oper- 
ation of  street-car  lines.     Some  members  of  the  Rapid  Transit 
Commissions  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts  have  done  the 
same.     Professor  Ely  of  the  Wisconsin  University,  B.  O.  Flower 
of  The  Arena,  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  of  the  Outlook^  Dr.  Taylor  of 
the  Medical  Worlds  President  Walker  of  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute, and  a  host  of  other  eminent  and  public-spirited  men 
\  favor  the  municipalization  of  such  monopolies.     A  mass  meeting 
\  of  citizens  in  Cleveland  and  another  in  Brooklyn  have  petitioned 
■  for  it ;  the  solid  business  men  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Real 
I  Es'.ate  demand  it;  and  the  Denver  Conference  of  the  Federation 
-  ■  Labor,  December,  1894,  representing  more   than   1,000,000 
.vorkmen,  voted  overwhelmingly  for  it. 

In  Great  Britain  33  cities  own  their  tramways,  and  Glasgow, 
Plymouth,  and  Iluddersfield  have  entered  upon  the  operation  of 
them.  London,  also,  under  the  leadership  of  John  Burns,  has 
moved  in  the  same  direction,  beginning  with  a  single  line.  Port 
Arthur  in  Ontario  owns  and  operates  a  tramway.  In  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  also,  municipal  ownership  has  begun.  In 
Germany  Kopernick,  Weisbach,  and  some  smaller  cities,  own 
the  street-car  lines;  and  in  1911,  the  tramways  of  Berlin  will 
become  public  property  by  expiration  of  their  charter.  In  Paris 
the  forfeiture  of  the  roads  to  the  government  has  already  taken 
place.  In  Switzerland,  Zurich  decided  last  year  to  own  and 
operate  its  street-car  systems.  I  And  last,  but  by  no  means  least 
pleasant  to  recite,  New  York  City  has  voted  to  build  a  munici- 
pal underground  electric  4-track  road.  When  a  city  needs 
larger  facilities  than  it  has  it  is  wise  to  begin  with  a  new  munici- 
pal plant.  This  competition  will  wring  some  of  the  water  out  of 
the  old  companies  by  reducing  the  swollen  value  of  their  stocks, 
and  the  city  can  then  send  its  agents  into  the  market  quietly, 
and  buy  a  controlling  interest  in  the  street-railway  stocks,  run 
the  roads  at  a  profit  till  they  pay  for  themselves,  and  then  give 
the  people  good  service  at  cost.  To  buy  the  roads  in  this  way 
would  probably  require  no  more  than  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  their 
capitalization  —  6  or  8  millions  for  Boston  —  in  original  expendi- 
ture. )  Let  us  elect  men  to  the  legislature  who  will  give  our  cities 
home  rule,  so  that  they  may  have  a  right  to  build  or  purchase 
railways  whenever  they  wish,  and  also  the  right  to  demand  a 
vote  on  the  question  at  the  polls,  and  the  thing  is  done.* 

*For  farther  information  upon  the  subject  of  this  article  see  **  The  Electric  Railway,*' 
Crosby  &  Bell ;  the  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Rapid  Transit  Commission  (1892) :  M^w 
York  ditto;  reports  of  Jilassachusetts  Road  Commissioners;  reports  of  Unitedf  States 
consuls  on  transportation ;  FroTidence  Advance  Club  Pamphlet  on  "  Street  Railways," 
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There  is  another  highway  to  which  municipalities  should  give 
attention.  While  we  are  waiting  for  a  national  telephone, 
united  with  the  postoffice,  as  in  many  foreign  countries,  our 
cities  will  find  it  much  to  their  advantage  to  municipalize  the 
local  service.  It  will  be  wise  to  move  quickly,  for  a  new  com- 
pany has  been  formed,  with  more  than  80  millions  of  capital,  to 
compete  with  the  Bell.  They  have  bestowed  $362,000  in  stock 
on  each  of  two  Philadelphia  bosses  for  their  influence  in  council. 
They  are  bribing  legislatures  and  city  governments  to  get  the 
franchises  they  wish.  They  will  spend  a  mint  of  money  in  rival 
plants,  fight  a  bit,  may  be,  then  combine  with  their  opponents,  as 
the  telegraph,  gas,  electric  companies,  etc.,  have  done,  water  them- 
selves tremendously,  and  make  twice  as  powerful  a  combination 
for  the  public  to  overcome  and  twice  as  costly  a  plant,  with  4  or 
5  times  as  much  capitalization,  for  the  people  to  buy  and  pay  for. 

The  present  rates  in  the  United  States  are  extortionate  to  the 
last  degree.  In  Boston  the  annual  rent  of  a  telephone  is  from 
$75  to  $156,  within  a  mile  of  an  exchange,  with  extras  reaching 
to  $200  for  greater  distances.  In  Philadelphia  the  charge  for  an 
ordinary  house  telephone  runs  from  $100  to  $250  a  year.  In 
New  York  Ihe  usual  rate  is  $240  a  year.  The  charge  for  5 
minutes'  use  of  the  long  distance  telephone  between  New  York 
and  Chicago  is  $10. 

The  public  telephone  of  Germany  costs  a  subscriber  $36  a 
year ;  in  England  the  charge  is  $35.70  a  year ;  in  New  Zealand, 
$24  a  year ;  in  Switzerland  $24  the  first  year,  $20  the  second, 
$16  the  third;  in  Sweden  $10  a  year,  put  in  free  of  cost,  and 
connected  with  every  city  in  the  kingdom.  Such  are  the  rates 
of  public  telephones.  It  is  not  low  wages,  for  wages  and 
madbinery  are  higher  in  New  Zealand  than  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  not  inefficient  service,  for  the  service  is  good  in  all  these 
countries,  and  United  States  Consul  Byers,  at  St.  Gall,  declared 
officially  May  5,  1892,  that  the  Swiss  telephone  service  was  the 

setting  forth  the  Toronto  contract  In  full ;  Rev.  Walter  Vrooman's  recent  work, "  Pub- 
lic Ownership " ;  the  AJqU^  Wisconsin  University,  Mar.  3,  1893 ;  "  Urban  Transit,"  by 
Svlvester  Baxter  in  the  Coamopolitan  November,  1894;  Tract  No.  1,  Philadelphia 
Municipal  Leafoie ;  Census  Ilulletin  56 ;  New  York  Board  of  Real  Estate  Reports,  and 
le^j^islative  investigation  of  the  *'  Elevated,"  etc. 

When  the  Williams,  or  Cook,  or  Thomas  a^'rial  railways  are  built,  it  looks  as  if  we 
should  travel  at  the  rate  of  IfiO  to  200  miles  an  hour  on  a  daintily  susjiended  system,  a 
railroad  on  a  wire,  with  |)erfect  safetv,  and  at  lower  cost  than  by  any  present  method. 
What  a  pity  that  the  government  will  not  build  these  new  roads  at  the  start,  instead  of 
leaving  them  to  be  monopolized  and  watered  and  manipulated  for  private  gain ! 

^Vhen  Lilienthal  perfects  his  willow  wings  perhaps  we  may  go  to  California  with 
the  binls,  with  no  ex[)en8e  but  the  purchase  of  a  psdr  of  unpatented  and  easily  con- 
stnicted,  and  therefore  inexpensive  wines,  and  with  no  source  of  power  but  the  wind. 
From  the  enormous  charges  of  street  railway  companies  we  might  suppose  they  imag^ 
ined  that  the  age  of  flying  soon  to  come  would  make  their  railways  useless,  and  that 
they  must  hasten  to  accumulate  their  everlasting  fortunes  before  the  earth  is  for- 
saken for  the  em[>lre  of  the  air.  I  suspect,  however,  that  street  railways  will  be  of 
considerable  use  even  after  flying  becomes  fashionable,  and  that  their  patronage  wiU 
steadily  increase  as  it  has  in  spite  of  the  bicycle.  It  is  a  good  thing,  nevertheless,  for 
the  roads  to  charge  outrageously,  because  the  people  will  the  sooner  be  impelled 
thereby  to  make  them  pubuc,  and  gain  another  stage  in  the  Journey  to  cooperation. 
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best  in  the  world.  It  is  not  that  the  business  is  a  losing  one ;  it 
pays  for  itself  and  more  at  the  quoted  rates.  No,  it  is  simply  the 
economy  and  public  spirit  of  an  enterprise  owned  by  the  people, 
united  with  the  postofiice,  and  managed  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity instead  of  for  dividends. 

How  long,  my  friends,  will  you  pay  for  your  telephones  ten 
times  what  they  are  worth  ?  How  long  are  you  going  to  act 
like  the  deaf  and  dumb  man  at  Twain's  California  lecture,  who 
never  saw  a  point  nor  moved  a  muscle  ?  How  long  will  you 
sacrifice  the  future  interests  of  yourselves  and  your  children  on 
the  altars  of  careless  indifference  and  criminal  neglect? 


Note  1.  —Cost  of  Movikq  a  Street  Cab  Oxe  Mile. 

If  we  go  to  the  splendid  Engineering  Library  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  and  ask.  I^rofessor  Allen  for  the  highest  authority  on  the  trollev,  he  wiU 
give  us  Crosby  &  Bell  on  '*  The  Electric  Railway,"  a  recent  work  (184»2,  second  edition, 
1893)  most  carefully  prepared  by  thoroughly  competent  engineers.  Turning  to  p.  309 
et  «eg.,  we  find  a  detailed  statement  of  the  cost  of  building  and  operating  a  trolley 
system.  The  average  cost  of  running  a  standard  car  1  mile  is  ascertained  to  be  11| 
cents  in  a  small  plant,  less  in  a  large  plant  —  the  larger  the  plant  the  less  the  cost  per 
car-mile.  Fres.  John  N.  Beckley  of  the  Rochester  Railway  Company,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Street  Railway  Association  of  New  York,  reports  the  cost  of  operating  electric 
cars  as  11  to  llf  cents,  with  a  plant  running  44  cars.  The  Electrical  Worlds  also  a 
h^h  authority,  reports,  Oct.  31, 18i)l,  the  statistics  for  22  trolley  svstems,  and  the  aver- 
age cost  of  moving  a  car  1  mile  is  11  cents,  taking  into  account  all  items  except  inter- 
est; if  interest  at  6  i>er  cent  on  the  capitalization,  water  and  all.  is  included,  the  total 
average  cost  per  car-mile  for  the  twenty-two  companies  is  14  cents.  Seven  represen- 
tative companies  give  an  average  o))erating  expense  of  9.83  cents  per  car-mile.  Omb 
road  reports  an  average  cost  per  car-mile  of  only  7.8  cents.  It  pays  its  men  $2  for  a 
day  of  12  hours.  Its  mel,  however,  is  cheap.  Correcting  to  Boston  prices  according  to 
the  rules  given  in  Crosby  &  Bell,  the  cost  per  car-mile  would  be  about  0  cents.  'Diat 
is  what  can  be  done  with  good  management  even  in  a  small  plant  with  40  miles  of 
track  and  225  cars.  With  a  large  plant  like  the  West  End  still  oetter  results  ought  to 
be  attainable,  according  to  the  universal  law  of  business  that  the  larger  the  scale  of 
production  the  lower  the  cost  per  unit  of  product. 

The  details  for  a  standard  car  in  a  system  operating  1  to  3  cars  per  mile  of  track  are 
as  follows  (Crosby  p.  320) : 

Cost  per  car-mile. 

Power  delivered  on  line 1.36  cents 

Repairs  on  cars 1.72  ** 

Repairs  on  line .43  '* 

Maintenance  of  roadway 1.08  ** 

Conductors  and  motoniien 4.60  *' 

General  expenses,  salaries  of  officers,  taxes.  Insurance,  etc.  2.00  " 

Accidents 25  " 

Operating  expenses  per  car-mile  11.33  cents 

Adding  6  per  cent  interest  on  the  needed  investment,  we  have,  according  to  Crosby, 
1|  cents  interest  charge  per  car-mile,  or  12.83  cents  for  the  total  cost  of  moving  a  car  1 
mile.  Depreciation  is  allowed  for  by  Crosby  in  his  estimates  of  cost  of  power,  repairs, 
and  maintenance. 

Let  us  correct  these  averages  to  Boston  conditions  according  to  the  data  and  nrin- 
olples  of  Crosby  &  Bell  and  the  Electrical  World.  Labor  of  motormen  and  conduct- 
ors is  figured  in  the  above  at  18  cents  an  hour,  or  36  cents  for  the  two  men.  In  Boston 
it  is  22  cents  an  hour,  or  44  cents  for  both  men.  The  cars  make  8  miles  an  hour  on  the 
average  —that  is  what  Crosby  figures,  citing  the  facts  in  many  places;  it  is  what  the 
Electrical  World  reports,  and  it  is,  by  actual  frequent  experiment,  below  the  speed  of 
the  West  End  cars  except  on  Treniont  Street  from  Boylston  to  Hanover  and  in  a  few 
other  congested  districts.  Dividing  44  by  8  we  have  5.5  cents  as  the  limit  of  cost  per 
car-mile  in  Boston  for  conductors  and  motormen. 

The  average  estimate  for  power  is  on  the  basis  of  1  to  3  cars  per  mile  of  track.  The 
West  End  rei>orts  2,115  cars  and  273  miles  of  track,  or  l-f^f  cars  per  mile.  Some  of  these 
are  idle :  the  average  number  in  ofieration  runs  fmm  4  to  0  per  mile.  On  pp.  286  and 
S14  of  Crosby  we  learn  that  the  larger  the  plant  and  the  more  cars  per  mile  the  less  the 
cost  of  power  per  car-mile,  just  as  it  costs  less  t>er  lamp  to  run  several  hundred  clus- 
tered arcs  than  a  few  scattered  ones.    On  pp.  283  and  314  we  find  that  a  plant  like  the 
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West  End,  with  good  manctgement,  can  get  ita  power  at  a  cost  of  .85  of  a  cent  a  horse- 
power hour,  with  coal  at  %3  a  ton.  The  coal  used  in  the  power  stations  can  be  bought 
in  New  York  for  $2  to  93  a  ton  in  large  quantities,  and  shipped  by  water  at  a  cost  of 
^  to  $4  delivered  in  Boston.  1  have  received  information  this  winter  from  the 
engineer  of  one  of  the  largest  power  stations  in  the  city,  using  the  same  coal  as  the 
West  End,  that  $4  is  the  cost  at  the  works.  The  itemized  statements  of  actual  cost 
of  operating  an  electric  plant  (pp.  282  and  315  of  Crosby)  show  that  coal  constitutes 
Irom  50  to  00  per  cent  of  tne  cost  m  a  good-sized  station,  so  that  adding  |  to  the  cost  of 
o«jal  would  add  (  of  GO  per  cent,  or  20  per  cent,  to  the  cost  of  a  horse-power  hour ;  20 
per  cent  of  .85  cents  =  .17  cents,  which  added  to  .85  cents  makes  1.02  cents  per  horse- 
power hour.  One  horse-power  hour  yields  1.2  car-miles  (p.  314),  so  that,  dividing  91.02 
by  1.2,  and  adding  15  per  cent  for  Boston's  better  payment  of  labor  in  the  station,  the  cost 
or  t>ower  under  Boston  conditions  as  to  coal,  size  of  plant,  etc.,  should  be  1  cent  per  car- 
mile  for  a  car  of  standard  length.  For  the  "  long  cars,"  50  per  cent  is  to  be  added  (p. 
314).  £ven  if  we  suppose  I  the  West  End  cars  to  be  "  long  '^  ones,  which  is  more  than 
tlio  truth,  we  shall  have  the  result  that  the  average  cost  of  power  delivered  to  the 
West  End  cars  ouglit  not  to  exceed  1.25  cents  per  car-mile.  Many  companies  make  it 
much  less— soute  even  as  low  as  i  cent.  The  report  of  the  West  End  that  it  costs 
them  7  to  8  cents  a  car-mile  indicates,  either  absurdly  and  incredibly  poor  manage- 
ment, or  a  very  slight  regard  for  the  truth,  or  a  confusion  of  the  cost  of  electric  power 
with  theicost  of  legislative  power — champagne  dinners,  carriage  rides,  lobby  expeoses, 
payments  to  the  uews]>aper8  at  advertising  rates  for  the  publication  of  long  addresses 
flavored  with  West  End  doctrine,  etc. 

Repairs  on  cars  will  average  about  the  same  as  above  — the  lower  cost  in  the  cars 
not  fitted  with  motors  balancing  the  slightly  higher  cost  of  long-car  repairs.  The 
lVorld'8  average  from  the  22  trolley  companies  is  1.8  cehts. 

Repairs  on  flne  with  4  to  0  cars  i>er  mile  will  not  run  more  than  2  or  3  tenths  of  a 
cent  to  a  car-mile.    The  World  rei>ort8  the  average  as  .12  of  a  cent. 

Maintenance  of  road  in  the  above  estimate  was  taken  by  Crosby  at  the  West  End's 
own  figures,  the  statistics  on  this  point  being  very  meagre  at  the  time  Crosby  wrote 
the  first  edition  of  his  book.  In  a  note  to  the  second  edition  (p.  319),  however,  he  calls 
attention  to  the  statistics  we  have  mentioned  in  the  Electrical  Worldf  showing,  by  the 
experience  of  22  electric  mllways,  that  the  average  cost  of  road  repair  is  .54  or  a  cent, 
or  just  half  the  West  End's  claim. 

(.reneral  expenses  are  placed  at  2  cents  with  1  to  3  cars  per  mile ;  some  roads  report 
only  .7  of  cent,  others  1  cent  per  car-mile  even  for  small  plants,  with  4  to  6  cars  a 
mile  the  general  expenses  ought  to  be  less  than  1  cent  per  car-mile. 

For  accidents  the  West  End  reports  .57  of  a  cent  per  car-mile.  The  22  companies 
report  an  average  of  .06  of  a  cent.  With  careful  selection  and  instruction  of  motor- 
men  the  damages  paid  by  the  company  for  their  carelessness  ousht  to  be  reduced 
almost  or  quite  to  nothing :  but  motormen  being  human,  and  having  no  partnership 
interest  in  the  concern,  and  the  railway  managers  too  busy  at  the  State  House  to  pay 
much  attention  to  selecting  or  training  employees,  and  Boston  being  a  crowded  city, 
we  will  take  the  high  rate  of  .25  of  a  cent  per  car-mile  for  accidents. 

We  now  have 

For  Boston  Cost  per  ear-mile. 

Power  delivered  on  line 1.25  cents 

Repairs  on  cars 1.72  " 

Repairs  on  line .30  " 

Muntenance  of  roadway .54  '* 

Conductors  and  motor  men 6JiO  " 

General  expenses 1.00  ** 

Accidents 25  " 

Operating  expenses  per  car-mile  10.56  cents 

That  is,  the  West  End  ought  to  be  able  to  move  a  car  one  mile  for  104  cents. 

Now  for  the  investment.  The  cost  of  track  construction  (deriveci  from  the  data  on 
p.  20  of  the  West  End  report  for  1894)  is  912,500  per  mile,  which  sufficiently  agrees  with 
Crosby  to  be  accepted.  A  mile  of  first-class  iron  poles  in  position  on  both  sides  of  the 
street  costs  92,700  (Crosby,  p.  310),  and  as  a  mile  of  poles  with  the  West  End  double- 
track  system  usually  answers  for  two  miles  of  single  track,  we  have  about  91,400  per 
mile  for  poles.  The  trolley  wire  in  place,  with  8i>an  wires,  insulators,  etc.,  costs  97(w  a 
mile,  ana  the  feeders  81,000  (Crosby,  310,  Sll).  Total  915,600  a  mile  for  roadway  (rails, 
paving,  and  underground  wiring)  and  trolley  system  complete.  The  West  End  has 
nearly  8  cars  per  mile,  but  to  gi^e  the  company  every  advantage,  suppose  only  }  of  the 
<'ars,  or  6  per  mile,  are  in  use,  then  the  track  and  trolley  investment  per  car  would  be 
.S-2,G00.  The  average  value  of  the  West  End  cars  by  their  own  report  Is  $2,500.  Machin- 
er>'  required  in  power  station  per  car  operated  =$1,350  (Crosby,  p.  312).  Real  estate 
needed  per  car  $750  (IMd.).  Total  investment  i>er  oar oi>erated  =  $7,200.  Theinvest- 
.  ment  per  car-mile  is  found  by  dividing  the  total  Investment  per  car  operated  by  the 
number  of  miles  such  car  averages  during  the  yoar,  the  higher  the  mileage  the  less 
the  investment  and  interest  per  car-mile.  Crosby  ^p.  313)  takes  35,000  miles  as  the 
average  yearly  run  per  car,  or  a  little  less  than  100  miles  a  day.  He  does  this  in  order 
to  make  a  safe  estimate  for  a  plant  of  moderate  size.  Many  places  show  a  higher  mile- 
age.   East  Harrisburg  reports  116  miles  per  car  per  day  (Crosby,  p.  315).    Rochester 
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shows  120  miles  per  car  per  day.  In  a  city  like  Roston,  with  its  nameroiiB  theatre- 
goers and  other  late  travellers,  the  average  can  hardly  Ite  less  than  in  Rochester  —  i« 
probably  higher.  In  order,  however,  to  get  the  utmost  limit  of  car-mile  investment 
and  interest  we  will  take  the  36,(XM)  average.  (1)  Dividing  $7,200  by  35,000  we  have  20  4 
cents  for  the  maximum  needed  investment  i^er  car-mile,  with  6  cars  to  the  mile  and 
none  idle.  Interest  on  this  at  r>  i>er  cent  would  be  about  1  cent  a  year,  which,  added 
to  the  oi>erating  expense  above  tabulated,  gives  llj  cents  total  average  cost,  interest 
and  all, of  moving  a  car  one  mile  in  Boston  with  goo<l  inanagnnent.  (2;  If  onlv4 
cars  were  in  use  per  mile,  the  track  and  trolley  investment  i>er  car  would  be  $3,!M0. 
and  the  total  investment  iier  car  ofterated  would  be  $8,500,  wnich  gives 24.3  cents  re^ 
quired  investment  iter  car-mile,  or  1.22  cents  interest,  and  11|  i*ents  total  cost  of  run- 
ning a  car  1  mile.  (3)  Considering  oi»en  cars  for  summer  use,  etc.,  if  we  suppose  tliat 
on  the  average,  the  year  round,  the  West  End  stores  one  idle  car  for  every  car  in  use 
(which  is  above  the  fact)  we  shall  have  at  the  utmost  a  further  investment  of  $3,200 
per  car  in  oi>eration  ($2/»00  for  the  stored  car  and  $750  for  its  proportion  of  real  estate, 
which  is  high,  for  a  stored  car  does  not  need  so  much  real  estate  as  an  active  car) . 
This  would  give  9  cents  additional  investment  per  car-mile,  or  half  a  cent  interest,  and 
12  to  12|  cents  total  cost,  interest  and  all,  of  moving  a  car  1  mile  in  Boston,  allowing 
for  an  i(Ue  system  equal  in  size  to  the  active  one. 

Such  are  the  results  at  100  miles  ]>er  car  per  dav.  If  we  take  120  miles,  which  is 
much  nearer  the  truth  for  lioston,  the  interest  and  investment  per  car-mile  in  each 
case  will  drop  one-sixth.  In  (1)  the  investment  will  be  17  cents  per  car-mile,  the  inter- 
est .85  of  a  cent.  In  (2)  the  investment  will  be  20  cents  and  the  interest  1  cent.  In  (3) 
the  investment  will  be  24>/4  to  27»'i  cents  i^er  car-mile,  the  interest  1 J  to  lU,  and  toe 
utmost  total  cost,  interest  and  all,  of  moving  a  car  in  Boston  will  be  11|  to  12  cents  a 
mile.  Even  if  we  were  to  allow  the  large  claims  of  the  West  End  in  respect  to  acci- 
dents, maintenance  of  road,  and  those  mysterious  **  general  expenses,"  andflgure  inter- 
est  on  a  proper  investment  at  8  iter  cent  instead  of  5  per  cent,  we  should  sUll  find  the 
cost  of  moving  a  car  one  mile  to  be  only  14  cents. 


Note  2.— Philadelphia,  Cost  peb  Car  peb  Day. 

It  may  seem  strange,  but  it  is  true  that  the  Philadelphia  companies  refuse  to  gire 
me  any  statistics  of  their  business.  I  applied  to  several  of  them  and  received  nothing 
but  assurances  that  the  companies  would  not  furnish  facts.  The  returns  they  make 
to  the  state  secretary  of  internal  affairs  arc  so  incomplete  as  to  be  of  no  value. 
There  is  one  way,  however,  of  getting  a  little  idea  about  Philadelphia  roads.  I  hare 
for  a  long  time  made  it  a  custom  to  ask  conductors  how  many  i>assengers  they  carried  in 
a  day.  The  lowest  answer  I  ever  received  was  •*  4  or  5  hundred,  it  is  the  dull  season  now.'* 
Generally  the  figures  were  6  to  8  hundred,  sometimes  10  hundred  or  more.  In  Boston 
on  a  busy  day  one  of  the  long  cars  will  carr}-  20  to  '&  hundred.  Take  600  as  the  average 
for  a  conductor  in  I*hiladelpnia  (to  l>e  sure  not  to  put  it  too  high) ;  that  means  $£>. 
From  the  estimates  in  Note  1  we  know  that  it  costs  about  lOi  cents  to  nm  a  car  1  mile 
in  Philadelphia.  One  conductor  runs  10  to  12  hours,  or  80  to  100  miles,  so  that  the  total 
cost  to  the  company  is  $9  to  $11  for  running  the  car  during  the  time  it  is  taking  $30, 
wherefore  {  of  the  present  receipts,  or  2-cent  fares,  would  still  leave  a  margin  of  profit 
without  any  increase  of  traflic ;  with  this  increase  the  margin  would  be  very*  large. 

While  this  article  was  in  the  printer's  hands  I  came  ui>on  the  estimates  of  Engineer 
F.  H.  Whipple,  in  his  work  on  "  The  Electric  Railway,"  1889.  The  day  is  Ids  basis  of 
calculation.  For  the  overhead  system  he  estimates  (p.  194)  the  me<^hanical  running 
expenses  at  $4  a  dav  for  each  car  in  a  large  city  plant,  or  3  to  3^  <Iollars  for  the  term  of 
one  conductor ;  adding  general  expenses  and  wages  of  oonriuctor  and  motor  man,  $5.30 
we  have  not  more  than  f 9  per  car  for  the  said  term.  For  the  full  car-day  we  have  $4h-' 
$2J»0  for  *•  depreciation  and  interest "  +  $7  for  general  expenses  and  wages  as  above» 
which  would  make  a  total  cost,  interest  and  all,  of  $13JX)  for  the  entire  car-day,  during 
which  the  receipts  in  our  largest  cities  run  nearer  to  $40  than  $30.  Dividing  by  120,  the 
number  of  miles  in  a  fair  day's  city  run  (see  Note  1),  we  have  11%  cents  total  'cost  per 
car-mile.  With  100  miles  for  a  daily  run  the  car-mile  cost  would  be  13^^  cents.  These 
figures  and  those  of  Note  1  are  probably  above  the  truth  for  the  Philadelphia  Traction 
Company,  because  the  cost  of  coal  in  the  Quaker  City  is  below  that  assumed  in  all  the 
above  calculations. 

Whipple's  estimates  for  horse  cars  give  about  $14JX>  a  car-day,  or  16  cents  per  car- 
mile  total  cost.  The  Rochester  horse  roads  show  an  operating  cost  of  10  to  11  cents 
without  conductors,  which  indicates  13*'i  to  15  cents  total  cost  for  a  horse-car  mile. 
The  cost  per  car  is  a  little  more  each  day  with  horses  than  with  electricity,  and  the 
horse-car  does  not  make  so  many  miles  as  the  electric. 


Note  3.  — West  Ext>  1*rofit8,  Expenses,  and  Capital. 

Report  of  1894  Examined. 

Of  course  the  West  End  Company  does  not  adroit  that  it  is  realizing  30  to  70  per  cent 
profit  on  the  actual  investment.  They  figure  their  oi)erating  expenses  at  25  cents  a 
car-mile,  and  their  receipts  at  35  cents  a  car-mile,  leaving  10  cents  profit,  or  40  per 
cent  on  their  claimed  expenses,  and  8  per  cent  on  their  claimed  Investment  of  M 
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uiillioDS.  We  have  seen  in  Xote  1  that  Crosby  &  Bell  and  other  expert  electricians, 
some  of  them  presidents  of  electric  railways,  place  the  operating  exi^»euses  ai  11| 
cunts  a  car-mile  (or  less  than  \  the  West  End  claim),  and  the  fair  capitalization  at  20 
to  30  cents  a  car-mile,  or  less  than  6  million  dollars  lor  the  1U,240,000  car-miles  reported 
by  the  We:it  End  — about  \  of  what  is  claimed  by  the  West  End.  According  to  the 
experts  4  to  0  millions  would  cover  the  building  and  equipment,  the  entire  cap- 
itaJization  of  a  well  constructed  plant  able  to  do  the  business  the  West  End  reports 
itself  as  doing.  Crosby  &  Bell  and  the  rest  may  be  wrong,  but  there  is  an  immense 
mass  of  facts  that  agree  with  them,  and  disagree  with  the  West  End,  and  they  have 
no  Interest  to  understate  the  truth,  while  the  \\^st  End  has  every  reason  to  overstate  it. 

Let  us  examine  the  company's  report  for  1894.  Under  the  head  of  operating  ex- 
penses we  tind  $536,000  for  maintenance  of  track ;  but  this  same  report  shows  that 
$192,000  of  this  was  for  track  construction  last  year  and  $80,017  was  for  track  construc- 
tion this  year,  or  a  total  of  $272,807  in  the  $&3ti,000  (over  half  of  it)  that  has  no  right  to 
be  put  in  oi)erating  expenses  at  all  — it  is  investment;  the  company  micht  as  well 
put  the  whole  cost  of  constructing  the  entire  road,  or  total  cost  of  the  plant,  in  the 
operating  expenses. 

Then  we  find  $418,874  for  general  expenses.  Tlie  great  Boston  &  Albany  passenger 
system,  with  388  miles  of  track,  claims  only  $164,400  for  general  exi>ense8 ;  aDd  the  Old 
Cfolony,  with  its  618  miles,  or  more  than  double  the  273  miles  of  the  West  End,  claims 
only  $295,000  for  the  general  expenses  of  its  passenger  service.  These  svstems  pay 
their  officers  pretty  high  salaries,  too,  but  they  may  not  have  so  much  business  at  the 
State  House  and  the  Algonquin  Club  as  the  West  End  has,  or  perhaps  they  do  not 
understand  the  science  of  pun-ball  bookkeeping  so  well  as  the  Wertt  End. 

We  next  discover  2\  millions  transportation  exi>cnse8  (power  and  labor  of  conduc- 
tors, motormen,  starters,  etc.).  The  transportation  expenses  of  the  Boston  ft  Albany 
passenger  system  are  nearly  a  million  dollars  less,  and  even  the  giant  Old  Colony  sys- 
tem figures  $330,000  less  than  the  West  End.  The  data  of  Crosby  &  Bell,  allowing  for 
Boston  prices  rsee  Note  i),  give  $1,293,000  transportation  exi>ense8  as  the  proper  sum 
for  the  19,240,000  car-miles  reported  by  the  West  End.  Including  power  and  labor,  and 
excluding  accidents,  as  the  West  End  does  in  making  up  this  item,  **  transportation," 
the  average  transportation  expense  for  the  22  trolley  companies  reported  in  the 
Electrical  FTorW  (see  Note  1)  is  found  to  be  6|  cents  a  car-mile,  which  would  be 
$1,266,000  for  the  West  End's  20  million  car-miles.  It  is  sufficiently  evident  that  West 
End  mathematics  proceed  upon  different  principles  from  those  to  be  found  in  the 
arithmetic. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  capitalization  upon  which  the  company  has  to  pay  dividends  and 
interest.  It  is  shown  on  pp.  8  and  9.  The  construction  of  273  miles  of  track  is  figured 
at  $6,136,484,  or  nearly  $23,000  a  mile.  We  have  no  need  of  the  expert  books  here,  for, 
on  p.  20  of  this  very  same  West  End  report,  we  find,  after  deducting  6}  miles  of  bet- 
terment at  the  rates  given  above  on  the  same  page,  that  the  construction  of  10  miles  of 
new  electric  track  ofthe  best  grade  is  reported  at  $12,500  a  mile,  paving  and  all,  which 
would  make  the  total  account  a  little  over  half  the  comi>any*s  figure  ($6,135,484)  if  the 
whole  273  miles  were  electric  track  of  the  best  sort,  which  was  oy  no  means  true,  130 
miles  being  without  the  heavy  girder,  and  36  miles  lacking  as  yet  the  electric  under- 
ground equipment.  Crosby's  figure  for  track  construction  with  paving  and  under- 
ground wiring  where  there  are  no  special  engineering  difficulties  is  $10,600  a  mile. 

We  come  now  to  "  real  estate  "  —  $4,667,500,  or,  including  the  car  houses,  shops,  and 

Sower  stations,  $9,433,000  worth  of  realtv.  The  Boston  &  Albany,  doing  a  lO-million- 
ollar  business,  with  its  more  than  70  million  car  miles  against  the  West  End's  20  mill- 
ions, and  its  7,000  big  cars  and  locomotives  needing  far  more  yard  room  and  shoj>  room 
than  the  West  End,  has  only  $280,000  worth  of  real  esute  for  its  entire  freight  and 
passenger  business.  The  Old  Colony  shows  a  similar  contrast ;  and  even  the  Boston  & 
Maine  with  its  17-million-<lollar  business,  140  million  car-miles,  and  more  than  11,000. 
cars  and  locomotives,  has  nothing  like  the  real  estate  of  the  West  End.  All  the  rail-' 
roads  of  Blassachusetts  have  only  $2,147,000  worth  of  real  estate.  Crosby  &  Bell  place 
the  real  estate  needed  by  a  company  doing  20  million  car-miles  of  business  at  $400,000 
at  a  liberal  estimate— very  liberal,  as  the  railroad  statistics  show— yet  the  West  End 
would  have  us  belieVe  that  it  needs  more  than  10  times  this  amount.  For  land,  car 
houses,  power  stations,  shops,  etc.,  and  machinery  in  them,  Crosby  &  Bell  give  5.86 
cents  a  car-mile,  or  $1,172,000  for  the  West  End.  Considering  open  cars  for  summer 
and  closed  cars  for  winter,  etc.,  and  allowing  1  car  in  storage  for  each  car  in  operation, 
the  total  realty  should  not  be  more  than  11  millions;  and  even  supposing  the  west  End 
to  have  provided  itself  with  a  plant  capable  of  doing  double  the  work  it  is  doing  now, 
we  should  only  have  3  millions  for  realty  instead  of  the  9%  millions  the  West  End  re- 
turns. It  looks  a  little  as  if  the  West  End  had  figured  in  not  merely  the  real  estate 
necessary  to  do  their  street-car  business,  but  also  the  property  held  by  the  West  End 
Land  Company  (which  is  managed  by  the  same  men  and  is  practically  the  same  com- 
pany), in  order  to  make  the  street-car  system  pay  dividends  on  all  the  idle  land  the 
managers  own. 

Do  not  think  I  am  specially  blaming  the  men  who  manage  the  West  End.  They  are 
no  worse  than  the  majority  of  business  men  —  follow  the  same  methods  and  principles 
—only  they  are  a  little  smarter  than  most  and  turn  the  screws  a  little  tighter.  They 
are  to  blame  only  as  business  men  in  general  are  to  blame,  for  yielding  to  the  false 
methods  of  their  time  insteail  of  rising  superior  to  them,  following  base  ideals  instead 
of  lofty  ones.    Our  mission  is  not  so  much  to  censure  individuals,  though  that  may 
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bave  its  place,  as  to  break  up  the  business  of  industrial  kings  and  tax-gatherers  of 
every  sort,  by  education,  by  rousing  a  public  sentiment  that  will  condemn  their  evil 
doings,  by  checkmating  their  designs,  and  by  takine  their  power  from  them. 

To  return  to  the  Te\yoTt ;  the  West  End  puts  its  electric-line  equipment  at  $1,480,716 
and  reports  23()  miles  equipped,  i.  e.,  over  i<>,400  a  mile.  We  have  seen  in  AoU  1  that 
Crosby's  data  give  $3,100  per  mile  for  the  best  electric-line  equipment  where  two  tracks 
run  side  by  side,  as  with  the  West  End  mostly,  and  $4,500  where  the  track  is  single; 
wherefore  it  appears  that  the  West  End  figures  are  100  |)er  cent  too  big. 

Then  the  horses:  they  report  1,'223  at  i«lii3,88'J,  or  $134  apiece.  Now  everyone  who 
knows  anything  of  the  horse  market  is  aware  that  yer>'  good  horses  can  be  bought  in 
Boston  for  from  $50  to  $70  each,  and  that  such  animal.s  as  the  street  car  horses  can  he 
hud  for  $30  or  $40  each.  There  might  have  Iwen  a  lime  when  the  West  End  horses 
were  worth  $134  a  head,  though  1  doubt  it;  if  they  were  they  have  depreciated,  and 
the  West  End  should  l>e  satisfied  to  do  as  the  merchants  have  to  do  — hold  their  capital 
at  what  it  is  really  worth,  the  amount  for  which  it  could  be  replaced.  The  horse  item 
is  easily  3  times  too  lar^e. 

Without  going  further  into  details  it  is  sufficiently  clear  that  the  account  u}>oii 
which  the  West  End  rests  its  claim  of  24  million  capital,  will  not  bear  investigation. 
The  22  companies  re])orted  in  the  World  show  a  capitalization  of  $27,780  i>er  mile  of 
road,  including  water  and  marginal  plant  for  future  business.  Allowing  for  the  addi- 
tional cars  of  the  West  End  per  mile,  its  capitalization  would  be  about  13  millions, 
based  on  data  from  contpanies  which  are  by  no  means  free  from  the  dropsical  com- 
plaint so  universal  with  corporations  of  this  character.  Even  if  we  suppose  the  West 
End  to  have  built  for  future  traflic  and  to  have  a  plant  capable  of  doing  twice  the 
business  it  now  re]>orts,and  allow  in  addition  a  "  reasonable  percentage  for  its  favor- 
ite watery  fiuid,  still  its  ca])italization  should  come  within  8  millions  instead  of  24,  and 
AS  good  and  honest  management  would  both  exchide  water  and  keep  the  investment 
from  running  much  in  advance  of  the  business  needs  of  the  company,  the  capitaliza- 
tion ought  not  to  run  above  6  or  6  millions  (see  Aote  J\ 

It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  the  West  End  does  a  much  larger  business  than 
it  reports.  There  are  indications  that  it  is  no  more  particular  about  correctly  stating 
its  receipts  than  its  expenses  and  investment.  It  appears  to  have  a  real  capital  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  what  the  ex{tert  estimates  and  records  of  other  companies  indi- 
cate for  a  20  million  car-mile  business,  and  it  is  not  jirobahle  that  the  astute  managers 
of  the  West  End  really  invest  more  capital  than  is  needed  to  do  the  work;  wherefore 
it  api>ears  likely  that  the  company  does  more  than  a  20  million  car-mile  business. 
Other  facts  look  the  same  way.  The  com{>any  reports  over  1,400  closed  cars — 2,116  cars 
of  all  sorts.  As  many  of  the  dox  cars  are  in  use  in  summer  as  well  as  in  winter,  the 
average  number  of  cars  inoi)eration  would  appear  to  be  from  14  to  16  hundred,  or  5  to 
€  per  mile  of  road.  On  p.  312  Crosby  states  the  average  for  cities  of  300,000  i)eople  to  be 
about  4  cars  per  mile,  with  a  higher  ratio  in  larger  places,  and  adds  in  a  note  that  the 
West  End  serves  about  650,000  people.  This  also  would  indicate  5  or  6  cars  per  mile. 
But  even  at  the  average  of  places  half  the  size— even  at  4  cars  to  the  mile,  there  would 
be  11  to  12  hundred  cars  in  operation,  which  should  give  40  million  car-miles  per  annum 
instead  of  20  million  as  reported.  If  the  car-miles  are  cut  down  of  course  the  receipts 
are  also ;  the  reports  of  many  companies  in  comi)aratively  small  places  show  20  ta  25 
cents  received  per  car-mile.  It  is  manifest  that  the  average  is  a  good  deal  higher  in  a 
eitv  like  Boston,  and  as  this  is  the  item  most  likely  to  be  examined,  and  very  often  the 
only  one.  It  is  important  to  have  the  report  present  a  plausible  appearance  on  this 
pomt,  wherefore  the  receipts  must  be  moved  with  tne  car-miles.  The  one  thing 
certain  about  the  West  End  report  is  that  there  is  nothing  certain  about  it.  It  does 
not  agree  with  itself  nor  with  the  scientists.  Its  proper  capitalization  on  the  basis  of 
the  business  it  reports  — the  investment  needed  to  do  20  million  car-miles  of  trafSc 
under  West  End  conditions  —  is  less  than  6  millions.  Its  capitali^tion  on  the  basis  of 
the  miles  of  road  and  the  cars  it  reports  figures  less  than  13  millions.  It  claims  24 
millions.  It  is  about  lialf  water  at  best,  and  half  the  other  half  is  over-investment  or 
imder-accounting.  If  it  has  even  13  millions  of  capital  it  ought  to  have  double  the 
car-miles  and  double  the  Income  it  reports;  it  is  either  very  badly  managed  or  it 
doesn't  tell  the  truth. 

Do  you  know  why  these  mysterious  errors  and  discrepancies  we  have  been  discuss- 
ing have  crept  into  the  West  End  statistics?  The  reason  is  not  hard  to  find.  If  the 
company  should  put  out  the  facts,  and  the  people  saw  that  it  was  making  30  to  70  per 
cent  on  its  real  investment,  they  would  go  to  tne  legislature  and  say,  **  Look  here,  we 
<*an't  stand  this ;  we  must  have  a  reduction  of  fares,  or  public  ownership  or  something  of 
that  sort.'*  The  company  doesn't  believe  in  public  ownership ;  so  it  puts  its  expenses 
and  capitalization  high  enough,  and  its  receipts  low  enough  to  show  an  innocent-look- 
ina  margin  of  8  per  cent  net  profit  on  its  claimed  investment— watered  stock,  multi- 
)>lied  horses,  bloated  real  estate,  and  all.  And  this  ingenious  trick  of  bookkeeping  is 
one  of  the  things  that  make  our  commissions  utterly  useless;  they  take  the  reports 
the  companies  lumish,  and  the  companies  consetiuently  can  always  make  it  appear 
that  they  are  receiving  no  more  than  a  reasonable  profit. 
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BY   R.    I.    HEMPHILL. 


The  evils  of  strong  drink  are  known  of  all  men.  I  could  not 
enumerate  them  if  every  page  of  this  magazine  was  at  my  dis- 
posal, for  they  are  too  many.  We  cannot  escape  these  evils 
without  first  suppressing  the  cause.  The  moral  element  of  all 
nations  has  always  struggled  to  put  down  the  liquor  traffic,  the 
source  of  such  a  multitude  of  evils.  Partial  victory  has  rewarded 
some  efforts,  others  have  met  with  total  defeat;  but  each  day 
brings  forward  new  ideas  and  plans  for  the  solution  of  the 
whiskey  problem.  The  South  Carolina  method  is  the  latest  of 
these,  and  promises  to  be  more  effective  in  diminishing  the  evils 
of  drunkenness  than  any  plan  heretofore  adopted. 

In  South  Carolina  the  first  movement  on  this  line  was  to  pro- 
hibit the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  outside  of  incorporated 
towns.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  great  reformation  in  the 
laws  of  our  state  relating  to  the  liquor  traffic,  a  step  toward 
righting  the  wrongs  suffered  and  transmitted  from  sire  to  son 
for  years,  for  like  unto  the  father  will  be  the  son ;  bad  examples 
are  followed  by  bad  practices,  as  a  rule. 

The  high-license  system  was  next  tried,  the  object  being  to 
reduce  the  number  of  saloons  in  the  different  towns  by  placing 
such  a  high  license  fee  on  the  business  that  only  a  few  could 
engage  in  it.  This  modified  the  saloon  evil  and  paved  the  way 
for  something  better. 

After  this  the  local-option  law  followed,  by  which  towns  could 
determine  by  vote  for  or  against  the  sale  of  whiskey.  Elections 
were  held,  and  a  number  of  the  towns  went  "  dry."  The  idea 
met  with  favor,  and  about  seven  counties  were  made  dry  by  act 
of  the  legislature  without  the  formality  of  a  popular  vote. 

These  measures  were  all  good  so  far  as  they  went,  but  no 
special  means  of  enforcing  these  laws  having  been  provided, 
they  were  successfully  evaded,  and  in  the  end  resulted  in  a  little 
more  than  the  expense  of  legislation.  This  state  of  affairs  con- 
tinued for  some  time.  The  people  were  dissatisfied,  and  de- 
manded more  drastic  measures,  and  it  was  decided  to  try  a  plan 
similar  to  that  which  has  prevailed  for  years  in  Norway  and 
Sweden.  This  plan  is  known  as  the  Dispensary  Law,  which  was 
introduced  in  the  South  Carolina  senate  in  1892,  by  Hon.  John 
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Gary  Evans,  the  present  governor  of  the  state.  It  was  a  remark- 
able bill,  and  is  now  considered  by  thoughtful  men  the  best  law 
on  our  statute-books. 

The  supreme  court  of  the  state  did  not  know  exactly  how  to 
regard  the  law,  and  delivered  two  directly  contradictory  deci- 
sions on  its  constitutionality.  The  court  first  decided  that  the 
Dispensary  Law  was  a  law  not  to  raise  revenue,  but  to  regulate 
the  sale  of  liquor,  and  therefore  constitutional.  The  second 
decision  was  that  the  purpose  of  the  Dispensary  Law  was  to 
raise  revenue  for  the  state,  and  that,  therefore,  it  was  unconstitu- 
tional. Fortunately  this  decision  was  made  upon  the  Dispensary 
Law  of  1892,  which  had  been  superseded  by  an  act  known  as 
the  Dispensary  Law  of  1893.  Therefore  the  decision  was  of  no 
practical  effect,  and  the  dispensary  is  still  operated  under  the 
law  of  1893,  entitled  "An  Act  to  declare  the  law  in  reference  to 
and  further  regulate  the  use,  sale,  consumption,  transportation, 
and  disposition  of  alcoholic  liquids  and  liquors,  within  the  state 
of  South  Carolina,  and  to  police  the  same." 

The  law  affected  only  the  whiakeyelement  of  the  state,  and 
from  that  source  arose  the  chief  opposition  to  the  law.  But 
after  two  years  of  firm  enforcement  the  saloon-keepers  have  lost 
heart  and  are  leaving  all  sections  of  the  state.  The  supporters 
of  the  law  considered  this  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction.  For 
the  liquor-dealers  to  relinquish  their  hold  on  the  state  and  leave 
it  in  the  hands  of  law-abiding  citizens  meant  the  uplifting  of 
humanity  and  a  deliverance  of  the  coming  generation  from  the 
evils  of  strong  drink.  During  the  present  generation  perfect 
redemption  is  not  expected,  for  you  cannot  keep  men  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  drinking  all  their  lives  from  getting  whiskey. 
Our  only  hope  of  redemption  from  the  evils  of  the  liquor  traffio 
was  for  the  state  to  so  regulate  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits  that  the 
youth  of  the  country  might  not  acquire  a  taste  for  alcoholio 
drinks. 

According  to  the  Dispensary  Law  it  is  deemed  a  misdemeanor 
for  any  dispenser  to  sell  to  minors  or  inebriates,  and  the  only 
chance  the  youth  or  drunkard  had  to  obtain  whiskey  was  to 
patronize  "  blind  tigers  "  (lawless  dealers  in  contraband  liquor), 
who  continued  to  sell  liquor  throughout  the  state  after  the  pass- 
age of  the  Dispensary  Law.  Great  risk  was  run  in  doing  so,  for, 
if  detected,  violators  of  the  law  were  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  Hve  hundred  dollars  and  imprisonment  in  the  peniten- 
tiary for  not  less  than  one  year  for  each  offence. 

To  suppress  this  trade  the  state  board  of  control,  consisting  of 
the  governor,  attorney  general,  and  comptroller  general,  was 
given  power  to  appoint  a  special  force  of  one  or  more  state  con- 
stables, to  be  paid  out  of  the  profits  derived  from  the  sales  made 
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by  dispensaries.  About  seventy-five  were  first  appointed,  but 
the  force  has  been  reduced  recently  to  thirty-five.  The  greater 
part  of  this  number  are  stationed  near  the  border-lines  of  North 
Carolina  and  Georgia  to  seize  incoming  contraband  whiskey. 
These  seizures,  if  not  claimed  within  thirty  days,  are  shipped  to 
the  state  dispensary,  which  is  in  Columbia,  S.  C.,  the  capital  of 
the  state.  There  this  whiskey  is  examined  by  the  chemist  of 
the  South  Carolina  College,  and  if  ascertained  to  be  chemically 
pure  and  of  the  standard  required  by  the  law,  it  is  bottled  up  in 
quantities  of  from  one  pint  to  five  gallons  and  shipped  to  differ- 
ent county  dispensaries  as  if  purchased  by  the  state  commissioner. 
This  commissioner  is  appointed  by  the  governor,  holds  his  office 
for  two  years,  and  receives  a  salary  of  three  thousand  dollars  per 
annum,  which  is  paid  in  the  same  manner  as  the  salaries  of  state 
officers.  His  business  is  to  purchase  all  intoxicating  liquors  to 
be  used  in  this  state,  and  to  furnish  the  same  to  dispensers 
appointed  in  the  several  counties. 

Before  the  law  was  in  operation,  one  thousand  bar-rooms  were 
in  full  blast  in  this  state ;  now  we  have  less  than  a  hundred 
pensaries,  managed  by  men  of  good  standing,  who  are  abstainers 
and  have  the  respect  of  the  communities  in  which  they  live. 
(^Dispensers  are  paid  regular  salaries ;  they  hs^re  no  inducement 
to  solicit  trade,  and  are  not  expected  to  do  so. 

Saloon-keepers  were  given  a  fair  showing,  for  they  were 
being  dealt  with  by  an  administration  that  believed  in  <<  equal 
rights  to  all,  and  special  privileges  to  none,"  and  this  act,  which 
affected  their  trade  so  gravely,  instead  of  going  into  effect 
immediately  upon  its  approval,  became  a  law  on  the  first  of 
July,  1893,  allowing  liquor-dealers  six  months  to  dispose  of 
their  goods  on  hand,  go  into  other  business,  or  leave  the  state. 
The  license  money  they  had  paid  for  that  year  was  refunded. 

Dispensaries  are  closed  at  six  o'clock  every  afternoon,  and 
under  no  circumstances  is  whiskey  allowed  to  be  sold  afterwards. 
All  goods  are  sold  for  cash  and  by  the  package,  it  being  against 
the  law  for  any  package  to  be  broken  open  at  the  state  dispen- 
sary after  being  sealed  there  with  red  sealing-wax.  This  does 
away  with  any  drinking  on  the  premises,  and  the  noxious  fashion 
of  social  drinking,  which  has  been  of  such  degrading  influence 
to  the  politics  as  well  as  to  the  manhood  of  half  the  states  in  the 
Union. 

The  liquor  trade  is  a  money-making  business,  and  after  all 
expenses  of  operating  the  dispensaries  are  paid,  and  fifty  per 
cent  profit  reserved  for  the  state,  the  remaining  money  is  divided 
equally  between  the  town  and  county  in  which  the  dispensary  is 
located.  This  money  is  used  to  keep  up  the  roads,  reduce 
taxes,  or  for  any  public  purpose  where  it  is  most  useful. 
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This  regulation  of  the  sale  of  liquor  and  the  establishment  of 
dispensaries  is  not  forced  upon  the  people.  Every  freehold 
voter  in  South  Carolina  is  given  a  choice  in  the  matter  at 
primary  elections  held  for  that  purpose,  a  majority  of  three- 
fourths  of  these  voters  in  a  township  being  required  by  the  law 
to  favor  the  establishment  of  a  dispensary  before  it  can  be 
located  in  any  town.  If  no  dispensary  is  desired,  no  town  will 
have  whiskey  sold  in  it.  Obedience  to  the  law  is  required  and 
obtained  by  proper  enforcement  from  the  state. 

The  trade-mark  of  the  dispensary  whiskey  is  a  neatly  shaped 
palmetto  tree,  which  it  the  emblem  of  the  state.  In  the  space 
on  each  side  and  just  below  this  tree,  in  clear-cut  letters,  are  the 
words  "  South  Carolina  Dispensary "  blown  in  the  bottles,  and 
presenting  a  very  attractive  design  for  a  trade-mark.  The  dif- 
ferent qualities  of  whiskey  are  designated  by  the  number  of 
stars  on  the  packages.  The  grades  range  from  one  to  four 
stars,  the  latter  being  the  finest  brand  sold. 

In  1890,  B.  R.  Tillman  was  elected  governor  of  South  Caro- 
lina. He  was  the  man  our  people  wanted,  and  he  was  reelected 
in  1892.  It  will  ever  be  remembered  by  every  true  South  Caro- 
linian that  mainly  through  his  good  judgment  has  this  law  been 
sustained.  His  determination  during  the  entire  struggle  was 
like  that  which  immortalized  Napoleon  when  called  upon  to 
quiet  the  frenzied  mob  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  At  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  general  assembly  he  was  elected  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  as  United  States  senator  from  South  Carolina.  He  has 
gone  to  a  larger  field  that  needs  him  sorely. 

The  dispensary  is  a  great  improvement  on  any  solution  of  the 
liquor  question  that  has  ever  been  known  in  this  section  ot  the 
country.  It  has  diminished  drunkenness,  decreased  crime,  re- 
duced court  expenses,  promoted  morality,  rescued  many  of  the 
fallen,  and  restored  happiness  to  many  homes.  Every  day  the 
law  grows  in  popular  favor. 

What  a  grand  republic  we  should  have  if  it  were  adopted  in 
every  one  of  the  United  States  I  It  is  one  of  the  coming  reforms, 
and  South  Carolina  is  leading  it. 


THE  STATE  AND  DWELLINGS  FOR  THE  POOR. 


BY  REV.  FRANK  BUFFINGTON  VROOMAN. 


The  immense  amount  of  legislation  in  England  on  public 
health  falls  naturally  under  two  heads;  that  concerning  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor,  and  that  concerning  sanitation  —  the  sub- 
jects before  the  readers  of  The  Arena  during  this  and  the  next 
month.  Since  there  are  those  who  will  be  convinced  more 
readily  by  facts  than  by  theories,  however  charming,  and  since 
the  question  under  discussion,  while  involving  economic  morals, 
must  by  its  limitations  be  treated  as  one  of  political  expediency, 
it  is  my  purpose  to  appeal  to  precedent  and  to  fact.  It  is  there- 
fore necessary  to  look  in  the  direction  of  an  experience  rich 
enough  to  yield  no  uncertain  light.  If  the  question  is  consid- 
ered in  the  light  of  what  seems  to  be  demonstrated  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  English  people,  it  will  be  not  so  much  because  the* 
notable  achievements  of  the  United  States  are  less  well  known, 
as  that  there  were  six  hundred  years  of  direct  legislation  in  Eng- 
land for  or  against  the  poor  before  America  was  discovered. 
The  long  experiment  by  the  interference  of  the  state  since  the 
laws  of  Athelstan  and  Canute  concerning  the  poor,  and  the  laws 
of  Elizabeth  concerning  the  dwellings,  has  made  the  public 
opinion  of  England  on  this  subject  the  most  enlightened  in  the 
world,  and  has  given  such  weight  to  the  present  condition  of  her 
legislation  as  no  state  can  afford  to  ignore.  Certain  principles 
have  been  wrought  out  of  her  successive  blunders  and  successes 
and  have  been  transcribed  not  only  in  the  national  exchequer 
but  in  the  national  character.  These  thousand  years  do  not 
stand  without  beacons  throwing  certain  light  on  many  a  present- 
day  problem.  Actual  experience  often  develops  features  which 
have  been  overlooked  by  theorists,  and  is  on  the  whole  the  safest 
guide.  While  experience  unenlightened  by  a  moral  ideal  makes 
no  progress, millenniums  are  not  arrived  at  by  lightning  express; 
and  the  most  casual  reader  of  history  who  has  profited  by  the 
discovery  that  after  so  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  the 
human  race  has  got  no  further  along  than  it  has,  is  ready  to  sus- 
pect the  supreme  efficacy  of  almost  any  social  "Bradshaw" 
evolved  out  of  some  German's  inner  consciousness. 

While  the  limits  of  this  and  the  next  paper'exclude  almost 
everything  in  the  way  of  statistics,  I  shall  endeavor  to  make 
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enough  clear  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  matters  of  sani- 
tation  and  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  are  national  problems  ; 
that  they  have  not  been  solved  and  will  not  be  solved  by  the 
doles  of  the  charitably  inclined ;  that  while  individual  enterprises 
in    this   direction    are   successful    as  far  as   they  go,  they  are 
altogether  inadequate;   that  the  state  is  the  only  power  com- 
petent to  meet  exigencies  so  universal;  that  leaving  its  peremp- 
tory duty  out  of  the  question  it  is  warranted  on  sound  business 
principles  by  full  financial  value  received  to  grapple  with  the 
problems,  not  only  because  such  ventures   pay  cash  dividends, 
but  because  it  is  to  the  state  more  than  to  the  individual  that 
direct  returns  accrue  from  the  prevention  of  contagion  in  disease 
and  vice  and  crime,  from  decreased  expense  in  courts,  police, 
prisons,  reformatories,  asylums,  poor-farms,  taxes,  medical  assist- 
ance, free  hospitals,  etc.,  to  say  nothing  of  the  vital  stuff  with- 
out which  there  can  be  no  strong  nation,  vigor  in  bone  and  blood 
and  sinew,  sound  mind  and  pure  morals. 

One  phase  of  the  problem  of  dwellings  for  the  poor  falls  out- 
side the  scope  of  this  paper.  The  ideal  home  of  the  poor  man 
is  the  suburban  home,  where  he  can  live  near  green  fields  and 
flowing  streams  and  cultivate  his  own  "garden  patch."  When 
this  becomes  possible  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  those  abnormal 
gutter-bred  creatures  of  "  Christian "  civilization  who  sleep 
around  on  curb-stones  awaiting  any  criminal  opportunity  or  the 
first  revolutionary  incitement  to  riot  —  like  harpies,  ever  ready 
to  "foul  the  record  of  the  honest  army  of  the  unemployed." 
But  such  a  condition  depends  upon  cheap  and  rapid  transit. 
This  is  impossible  with  the  waste  necessary  to  several  competing 
lines ;  as  impossible,  quite,  under  private  monopoly.  For  ex- 
ample, within  a  few  days  of  this  writing  (January,  1895)  some 
of  the  southern  roads  having  their  termini  in  London  have  ad- 
vanced the  prices  on  third-class  fares  about  thirty-three  per  cent, 
thus  taxing  the  laboring  men  whose  fares  constitute  eighty-eight 
per  cent  of  the  passenger  revenues  of  the  roads,  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  pay  four  per  cent  and  eight  per  cent  in  first-and 
second-class  fares.  National  ownership  of  railroads  alone  can 
make  possible  fares  cheap  enough  to  allow  laboring  men  sub- 
urban dwellings,  even  with  cheapened  lands  and  rents.  The 
poor  must  still  huddle  together  in  cities  until  they  have  a  shorter 
day's  work ;  until  they  have  three  hundred  days'  work  in  the 
year ;  and  until  the  state  runs  and  operates  the  means  of  transit 
on  the  same  principles  upon  which  it  now  owns  and  operates  the 
letter  post. 

The  modern  tendency  toward  the  congestion  of  population  in 
large  centres  has  multiplied  and  emphasized  the  evils  of  a  prob- 
lem which  has  ceased  to  be  one  of  private  charity  and  has 
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become  a  qaestion  of  politics.  The  ideals  of  a  once  dominant 
commercialism,  the  two  articles  of  whose  creed  seem  to  be  homo 
homini  lupus  and  "  Whatever  is,  is  right,"  have  been  found  so 
hopelessly  inadequate  to  cope  with  modern  problems  tnat  civil- 
ized states,  following  the  foremost  of  all  instincts,  that  of  self- 
preservation,  have  undertaken  to  pronounce  sentence  of  death 
upon  the  "  let-alone  "  theory  of  commercialism,  by  invading  in  a 
thousand  ways  the  "inahenable  rights"  and  the  "natural  liber- 
ties" of  the  individual  and  the  class.  The  old  doctrine  of 
laissez-faire,  laissez-aUer,  triumphant  in  Europe  during  the  reign 
of  Adam  Smith,  and  unduly  influencing  the  ideals  of  American 
statecraft  in  their  incipiency,  long  ago  proved  its  divine  right  to 
be  abolished,  even  were  it  not  for  the  modern  re(3xamination  of 
the  scope,  aim,  and  function  of  the  state  in  the  economic  as  well 
as  in  the  more  characteristically  political  affairs  of  men. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  seems  to  be  about  the  only  consistent 
surviving  philosophical  relic  of  those  good  old  days  when  men 
thought  they  could  attend  to  their  own  business.  Even  though 
there  is  no  real  sense  in  which  society  is  an  organism,  as  Mr. 
Spencer,  to  the  sorrow  of  the  bald  individualism  he  claims  to 
support,  would  have  us  believe,  there  is  certainly  creeping  into 
popular  thought  a  deep  sense  of  a  certain  solidarity  to  the  life  of 
a  nation,  and  a  feeling  that  the  injury  of  one  is  the  injury  of  all. 
Legislation,  all  over  the  world,  is  working  more  or  less  vaguely 
from  the  assumptions  that  the  state  cannot  afford  injustice,  and 
that  there  cannot  be  justice  with  unchecked  human  rapacity. 
The  principle  of  state  interference  in  "  business,"  therefore,  is  no 
new  principle ;  it  is  already  embodied  in  every  civilized  nation's 
political  life.  Even  in  that  reversal  of  all  ethical  principle  in 
American  "  McKinleyism,"  which  protects  the  strong  against  the 
weak,  and  undertakes  to  nourish  at  the  public  breast  our  "infant" 
industries  through  their  second  chiMliood,  there  is  an  illustration 
of  the  state  invasion  of  the  industrial  domain,  even  though  by 
way  of  imposing  outrageous  prices  upon  the  public  in  the  inter- 
ests of  a  class. 

The  venerable  teaching  that  "No  man  liveth  to  himself  alone" 
(the  Marchese  di  Pullman  e  Cia,  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing) seems  likely  to  undergo  resuscitation  ;  likewise  a  venerable 
commandment,  translated  from  the  original  Hebrew, "Thou  shalt 
not  exploit."  The  general  question  is  not  "Has  the  state  a  right 
to  interfere?"  but  "How  far  has  the  state  a  right  to  interfere?" 
The  difference  between  a  savage  and  a  civilized  state  is  the 
difference  between  higgledy-piggledy  and  the  order  of  justice. 
Civilization  has  no  better  standard  of  measurement  than  the 
degree  to  which  the  "natural  liberty"  of  the  indivi'lnal  or  the 
class  is  subordinated  to  the  welfare  of  the  public.     JJies  irce  is 
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approaching  for  all  financial  and  commercial  pirates,  heroes, 
bushwhackers,  Xapoleons,  and  anarchists  generally,  and  all  others 
who  insist  on  running  their  own  bVisincss  to  suit  only  themselves. 
Even  some  orthodox  political  economists  are  concluding  that  the 
world  has  had  enough  of  mercantile  anarchy,  and  would  like  to 
try  law  and  order  awhile. 

In  fact,  behind  this  increasing  socializing  tendency,  this  widen- 
ing of  the  realm  of  law,  this  multiplication  of  the  functions  of 
the  state,  this  quickening  of  the  consciousness  of  humanity  and 
all  the  high  concerns  thereof,  lies  the  promise  of  a  political  re- 
naissance, a  new  birth  of  long-forgotten  dreams.  The  immortal 
spirit  of  those  Greeks  who  in  so  many  things  lived  near  to  beauty 
and  to  truth,  while  the  dew  of  the  dawn  of  thouerht  was  still 
upon  them,  seems  to  be  living  again  in  those  ideals  that  hold  the 
state  not  a  mechanism  of  government,  but  a  people ;  not  an 
aggregate  of  warring  atoms,  but  an  organic  unity,  "  a  partnership 
in  all  science,  in  all  art,  in  every  virtue,  in  all  perfection."  That 
conception  of  law  which  was  to  the  Greek  both  reason  and  the 
public  conscience  made  articulate,  that  theory  of  politics  which 
had  to  do  not  only  with  man's  highest  relations  but  at  the  same 
time  with  all  those  conditions  under  which  alone  he  attains  his 
fullest,  his  almost  divine  development,  are  both  alive  to-day  and 
will  be  more  alive  to-morrow.  We  have  learned  a  thing  or  two 
since  Pericles  and  Aristotle,  and  we  have  invented  somewhat; 
but  history  has  yet  to  record  the  adventures  of  a  state  which  has 
practised  what  those  high  thinkers  preached,  and  has  undertaken 
to  legislate  toward  the  highest  life  of  mankind  through  those 
forms  which  alone  make  that  life  possible.  But  this  half  of  this 
century  has  witnessed  a  remarkable  awakening  of  a  long  de- 
bauched public  sentiment,  and  many  efforts  have  been  made  in 
this  direction. 

With  regard  to  the  limits  of  the  domain  of  state  action  in 
economic  affairs  history  seems  to  show  the  best  results  where, 
avoiding  the  extremes  of  laissez-faire  on  the  one  hand  and  state 
socialism  on  the  other,  legislation  has  been  guided  by  some  such 
principles  as  those  held  by  that  new  economy  of  which  Pro- 
fessor Jowett  was  first  to  speak,  which  Ruskin  and  Carlyle  fol- 
lowed, to  which  Sismondi  and  Mazzini  were  devoted,  and  to 
which  Arnold'  Toynbee  gives  voice  in  the  following  words  : 

We  have  not  abandoned  our  old  belief  in  liberty,  justice,  and  self- 
help,  but  we  say  that  under  certain  conditions  the  people  caDnot  help 
themselves,  and  that  then  they  should  be  helped  by  the  state  represent- 
ing directly  the  whole  people.  In  giving  this  state  help  we  make  three 
conditions:  first,  tlie  matter  must  be  one  of  primary  social  importance; 
next,  it  must  be  proved  to  be  practicable;  thirdly,  the  state  interference 
must  not  diminish  self-reliance. 
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Some  such  position  as  this  is  occupied  by  the  best  English  re- 
formers. There  is  no  place  where  its  efficacy  is  better  illustrated 
than  in  sanitation  and  homes  for  the  poor.  The  last  decade 
has  witnessed  a  remarkable  revival  of  intelligent  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  the  homes  of  the  poor.  In  1883  Kev.  A.  Mearns,  in 
behalf  of  the  London  Congregational  Union,  published '  "  The 
Bitter  Cry  of  Outcast  London,"  revealing  a  ghastly  condition  of 
social  life,  and  "  a  state  of  ungodliness,  crime,  abject  poverty, 
and  despairing  misery  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  exagger- 
ate, as  it  would  be  fitly  to  describe."     Says  Mr.  Mearns  : 

Whilst  we  have  been  building  our  churches  and  solacing  ourselves 
with  our  religion,  and  dreaming  tliut  the  millennium  was  coming,  the 
poor  have  been  growing  poorer,  the  wretched  more  miserable,  and  the 
immoral  more  corrupt;  the  gulf  has  been  daily  widening  which  sepa- 
rates the  lowest  classes  of  the  community  from  our  churches  and  chap- 
els, and  from  all  decency  and  civilization.  It  is  easy  to  bring  an  array 
of  facts  which  seem  to  point  to  the  opposite  conclusion.  .  .  .  But  what 
does  it  all  amount  to  ?  We  are  simply  living  in  a  fooPs  paradise  if  we 
suppose  that  all  these  agencies  combined  are  doing  a  thousandth  part 
of  what  ought  to  be  done,  a  hundredth  part  of  what  might  be  done,  by 
the  Church  of  Christ.  We  must  face  the  facts,  and  these  compel  the 
conviction  that  this  terrible  flood  of  sin  and  misery  is  gaining  upon  us. 
It  is  rising  every  day. 

The  parish  church  of  Brompton,  the  next  to  the  parish  in 
which  Mf.  Mearns  was  an  active  pastor,  thinking  this  book  a 
nonconformists  sensation  or  a  dissenting  lie,  undertook  to  make 
an  investigation  to  ease  the  public  conscience.  But  upon  careful 
inquiry,  the  Brompton  commission  was  obliged  to  state  that  Mr. 
Mearns'  account  was  understated,  and  that  things  were  in  reality 
much  worse  than  he  had  represented  them.  A  wide  discussion 
followed  in  daily  papers,  pamphlets,  and  reviews,  notably  a  con- 
troversy between  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  leading 
to  the  appointment  in  the  next  year  of  a  royal  commission,  with 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  Cardinal  Manning,  Lord  Salisbury,  and 
other  eminent  men  as  members.  The  commission  sat  for  two 
years,  bringing  out  the  most  complete  report  of  the  kind  ever 
published,  with  recommendations  that  old  laws  be  amended  and 
new  ones  made  to  meet  the  extraordinary  demands  of  the  situa- 
tion. This  in  turn  has  been  followed  by  the  "  Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes  Act"  of  1890,  which  repeals  and  consolidates 
no  less  than  fourteen  acts  dealing  with  dwellings  for  the  laboring 
classes. 

The  ponderous  blue  book  which  contains  the  evidence  of  two 
years'  sittings  and  the  report  of  the  commission  is  marvellously 
suggestive.  One  is  led  to  wonder  what  kind  of  a  "  life  "  the 
people  led  in  the  Tyndall  buildings,  which  when  condemned  and 
destroyed  were  so  full  of  vermin  that  the  workmen  struok  afid 
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would  not  take  down  the  walls  until  a  fire  engine  charged  with 
chemicals  had  washed  them  clean.  One  paoses  to  ponder  over  a 
case  such  as  that  of  a  woman  Lord  Shaftesbury  found  living  with 
her  husband  and  child  in  one  room  with  a  large  hole  over  the 
sewer  which  the  landlord  would  not  mend. 

*^  I  am  miserable,"  she  said. 

"  Why  ?  "  asked  Lord  Shaftesbury.. 

^^  Because  every  night  my  husband  or  I  have  to  sit  up  by  that 
hole  and  fight  the  rats  all  night,  for  if  we  did  not  they  would  eat 
up  the  baby.    The  rats  come  up  often  twenty  at  a  time." 

One  imagines  ^Uife  "  where  there  are  four  distinct  families  with 
chydren  living  in  one  room,  all  of  them  upon  occasion  perform- 
ing every  function  of  nature  in  the  presence  of  the  rest.  Lord 
Shaftesbury  in  comment  says  he  has  found  that  the  one-room 
system  leads  to  the  one-bed  system.  Very  little  imagination  is 
required  to  conceive  the  state  of  morality  under  such  conditions, 
or  under  such  as  in  a  case  related  by  the  Earl  of  Crompton.  In 
one  corner  of  a  room  several  small  children  are  shivering ;  in 
another,  on  an  old  mat,  is  the  corpse  of  another  child  awaiting 
burial ;  in  another,  on  a  heap  of  straw,  lies  the  mother  momen- 
tarily expecting  her  next  confinement.  These  are  a  few  of  the 
incidents  which  run  up  at  a  sickening  speed  into  the  thousands ; 
and  they  arc  repeated  every  day  with  all  the  variations  a  diaboli- 
cal permutation  will  permit,  while  there  are  still  to  be  found  in 
the  land  ^^  Christian  "  theologians  pulling  one  another's  hair  over 
one  another's  orthodoxy. 

There  is  no  possibility  of  getting  any  adequate  idea  of  the 
condition  of  the  world's  poor  into  human  comprehension.  Even 
the  cumbrous  report  of  the  royal  commission  fails,  while  it  seems 
instinct  with  life  as  one  reads.  The  old  skeletons  of  legal  pages 
breathe  and  writhe  and  reek  ^'  as  of  souls  in  pain."  One  cannot 
rehearse  the  worst  facts.  The  vast  array  of  unmentionable  con- 
ditions which  greet  one  makes  one  feel  charitably  inclined 
toward  the  "  soft  dean  "  of  whom  Pope  spoke,  who  told  his  con- 
gregation in  Whitehall  (1713),  that  if  they  did  not  vouchsafe  to 
give  their  lives  a  new  turn  they  must  certainly  go  to  a  place 
which  he  did  not  think  fit  to  name  in  that  courtly  audience. 
The  worst  is  absolutely  unmentionable;  it  is  even  unimagin- 
able, till  one  sees  something  of  it.  The  sense  grows  upon  one  of 
the  utter  helplessness  of  any  moral  or  intellectual  improvement 
until  such  ghastly  conditions  of  life  are  wiped  out  of  existence 
by  the  very  power  this  vampire  has  by  the  throat.  That  power 
is  the  state.  What  can  the  church  do  until  the  state  acts?  The 
church  cannot  leap  into  this  mire  and  lift  until  it  has  something 
to  stand  on.  Nevertheless  the  church  cannot  wait ;  it  must  act ; 
it  can  enlighten  and  then  •oerce  the  state.    The  rational  action 
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of  the  cborch  is  not  in  the  field,  but  at  headquarters.  It  is  not 
to  preach  with  St.  Anthony  to  the  fishes,  but  to  mend  the  nets. 
We  are  working  unintelligently,  going  ahead  blindfold,  until  we 
approach  this  problem  at  the  core. 

People,  the  conditions  of  whose  lives  are  filth,  disease,  hunger, 
and  crime,  are^  unable  to  apprehend  the  spiritual  life.  What 
reception  do  they  give  preachers  in  a  vicious  neighborhood  ?  It 
is  not  long  since  Canon  Freeman  tie,  after  lecturing  to  laboring 
men  at  Toynbee  Hall  in  Whitechapel,  was  knocked  down  and 
robbed  before  scores  of  people  in  a  neighborhood  where  they 
have  had  twenty  years  of  college  settlement.  A  clergyman 
laboring  in  another  such  district  says  he  is  often  met  with  the 
retort,  "What  you  say  may  be  true, but  we  do  not  care  twopence 
about  it."  The  record  commissioners  do  not  attribute  this  in- 
difference to  hostility  or  scepticism,  but  "to  the  straining  of 
every  nerve  and  the  absorption  of  every  power  in  the  struggle 
for  existence  which  extreme  poverty  produces."  "Leaden  m- 
difference  to  religion,  the  result  of  hopeless  penury,  is  settling 
down  more  and  more  into  the  hearts  of  the  people  and  is  making 
religious  work  harder  and  harder."  It  is  certain  that,  as  Emer- 
son says,  "  He  only  can  give  who  has ";  and  it  is  as  true  that 
when  every  atom  of  vital  energy  is  expended  in  one  direction 
there  is  none  left  to  expend  in  another.  What  hunger  and 
thirst  and  cold  will  do  to  dehumanize  human  beings  is  shown  in 
the  records  of  shipwrecks  and  polar  expeditions  and  the  like. 
The  destruction  of  the  poor  is  their  poverty.  It  is  impossible 
for  the  divine  life  to  flourish  in  an  environment  of  one  room  con- 
taining four  families,  or  even  one  family  living  under  conditions 
too  evil  for  beasts. 

"  How  far,"  says  Professor  Rogers,  in  "  Work  and  Wages," 
"  beggary,  wretchedness,  and  crime,  with  their  most  fruitful  con- 
comitants, drunkenness  and  hopelessness,  reciprocally  act  on 
each  other  we  cannot  and  never  shall  be  able  to  teU.  We  know 
that  they  are  the  miserable  circle  in  which  thousands  of  our 
people,  especially  in  London,  revolve."  A  recognition  of  this 
truth  is  found  as  far  back  as  an  old  act  of  1533 :  "A  marvellous 
multitude  of  the  people  of  the  realm  be  not  able  to  provide  meat, 
drink,  and  clothes  necessary  for  themselves,  their  wives  and 
children,  and  be  so  discouraged  with  misery  and  poverty  that 
they  fall  daily  to  theft,  robbery,  and  other  inconvenience,  or  piti- 
fully die  for  hunger  and  cold."  Beyond  question  the  grinding 
conditions  of  poverty  alone  crush  the  poor,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
overcrowding  in  the  great  forestry  of  buildings  where  human 
beings  live  uninspected  by  civilization. 

It  is  also  certain  that  in  London,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and 
other  cities  where  model  dwellings  have  been  built,  a  new  moral 
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life  has  followed  and  a  new  prosperity.    Dr.  McCall  of  Glasgow 
says  concerning  the  experiment  of  that  city : 

Through  these  operations,  the  city  has  been  cleared  of  the  foulest 
dens  of  crime  and  proHigacy,  and  their  occupants  have  been  scattered 
amongst  a  population  breathing  a  purer  atmosphere,  thereby  affording 
facilities  to  tlie  police  for  bringing  the  vicious  to  justice  more  easily 
and  certainly  than  when  the  whole  formed  a  concentrated  and  combined 
colony  of  rulBanism. 

Dr.  Harris,  xsorresponding  secretary  of  the  Prison  Association, 
New  York,  has  made  a  similar  testimony  before  the  legislature 
of  that  state,  which  is  too  striking  to  be  omitted : 

Eighty-eight  per  cent  or  more  of  crimes  against  property  or  person 
are  perpetrated  by  individuals  who  have  either  lost  connection  with 
home  life,  or  never  had  any,  or  whose  homes  had  ceased  to  be  suffix 
ciently  separate,  decent,  and  desirable  to  afford  what  are  regarded  as 
ordinary  wholesome  influences  of  home  and  family. 

Such  a  statement  from  an  expert  is  at  least  significant  of  what 
in  a  preventive  way  might  be  accomplished  to  reduce  the  great 
volume  of  the  world's  crime,  and  much  of  the  misery  and  shame 
that  are  impossible  to  catalogue,  by  keeping  clean  and  airy  the 
perennial  spring  of  faith  and  truth  —  the  home.  The  premier 
of  England,  speaking  in  London,  in  June,  1877,  of  some  blocks 
of  improved  dwellings  for  the  poor,  said : 

The  health  of  the  people  is  really  the  foundation  upon  which  all 
their  happiness  and  all  their  power  as  a  state  depend.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible for  a  kingdom  to  be  inhabited  by  an  able,  active  population;  you 
may  have  skilled  manufacturers,  and  you  may  have  a  productive  agri- 
culture; the  arts  may  flourish,  architecture  may  cover  your  land  with 
temples  and  palaces;  you  may  have  even  the  material  power  to  defend 
and  support  all  these  acquisitions;  you  may  have  arms  of  precision  and 
fleets  of  torpedoes;  but  if  the  population  is  stationary,  or  yearly  dimin- 
ishes; if  while  it  diminishes  in  number,  it  diminishes  also  in  stature 
and  strength,  that  country  is  ultimately  doomed.  And  speaking  to 
those  who,  I  hope,  are  proud  of  the  empire  to  which  they  belong,  I 
recommend  to  them  by  all  means  in  their  power  to  assist  the  movement 
now  prevalent  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  people  by  ameliorat- 
ing the  dwellings  in  which  they  live.  The  health  of  the  people  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  flrst  duty  of  the  statesman. 

Cannot  the  state  afford  to  protect  the  homes  that  exist,  and 
make  possible  some  which  have  no  existence  ? 

Truly  there  are  factors  in  civilization  other  than  environment. 
We  may,  of  course,  regenerate  slums  forever,  but  the  vital  factor 
is  the  regeneration  of  the  slummite.  A  pamphlet  has  been 
written  which  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  read,  but  its  title  contains 
more  wisdom  than  some  books  —  "  Does  the  sty  make  the  pig, 
or  does  the  pig  make  the  sty  ?  *'  Those  whose  normal  element 
it  is  to  go  a-pigging  will  make  piggeries  of  parlors.  Model 
dwellings  will  not  remake  a  race,  nor  will  prosperity.    There  is 
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something  beneath  that.  That  something  is  a  changed  and 
renewed  life.  Bat  the  life  of  the  spirit  must  be  lifted  out  of 
sties.  It  would  seem,  then,  to  follow,  that  before  this  happens, 
the  slummite  is  not  the  only  one  to  be  regenerated.  Homo 
hombii  lupus  is  not  merely  a  chance  phrase  of  Plautus.  It  is 
the  key  to  history ;  only  the  wolfishness  exhibited  in  the  records 
of  the  world's  long  carnage  of  war  has  lately  lost  even  a  lupine 
dignity,  and,  contemplating  some  phases  of  one  modern  century 
of  kLisaer-faire  commercialism,  preserving  ferocity  without  chiv- 
alry, we  begin  to  suspect  that  men  are  not  even  wolves,  but 
jackals.  So  that  regeneration  is  a  process  for  those  who  live  in 
dens  as  well  as  for  those  who  live  in  pens. 

But  these  influences  do  not  concern  us  here.  Regeneration  is 
a  church  doctrine ;  perhaps  the  church  will  see  to  it.  Perhaps 
we  shall  catch  larks  when  the  sky  falls.  What  concerns  the 
state  is  to  make  it  possible  for  spiritual  influences  to  work.  Peo- 
ple cannot  be  legislated  into  righteousness.  But  the  state  can 
crush  an  environment  in  which  so  many  myriads  of  human  be- 
ings grind  and  sweat,  propagate  and  die.  Legislation  can  make 
it  possible  for  them  to  stretch  themselves,  breathe  a  full  breath, 
rally  from  the  crushing  hopelessness  of  their  lot,  climb  upon 
their  feet,  and  achieve  the  high  and  full  destiny  for  which  they 
were  designed  when  they  were  created  in  the  image  of  High  God. 
It  is  distinctly  within  the  scope  of  legislation  to  break  all  fetters 
on  honest  men  and  give  them  a  chance.  Among  the  funda- 
mental problems  of  a  just  state  is  that  primary  one  which  shall 
impose  upon  its  entire  membership  such  forms  for  industrial 
and  commercial  activity  as  shall  make  it  impossible  for  any  one 
man  to  ac(!umulate  stores  of  wealth  which  he  cannot  use  if  he 
devotes  his  whole  time  to  it ;  and  impossible,  also,  for  any  man 
who  works  or  who  is  willing  to  work,  to  starve,  as  many  are 
actually  doing,  and  are  devoting  their  whole  time  to  that. 

But  how  is  this  to  be  done  ?  For  one  thing,  by  a  reformation 
in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor.  Yet  this  must  be  observed :  there 
is  a  dead  line  of  state  help  beyond  which,  experience  has  shown, 
it  is  fatal  to  move.  To  be  helped  by  dole  degrades  the  poor ;  it 
insidiously  weakens  the  powers  of  self-help.  This  may  be  said 
to  be  proved  in  the  history  of  the  English  poor  laws.  If  the 
state  is  to  build  public  schools,  parks,  or  dwellings,  those  who  re- 
ceive the  benefit  must  be  made  to  feel  that  it  is  not  their  dole 
but  their  due  ;  that  they  pay  for  them  in  a  higher  sense  than  any 
snob  ever  paid  for  his  pug,  or  any  millionnaire  for  his  coach  and 
four.  There  can  be  no  loss  of  self-respect  to  the  men  and  women 
to  whom  the  state  undertakes  to  give  their  own.  But  homes  for 
the  poor,  to  be  most  effective,  should  be  built  on  a  paying  basis. 
The  state  could  indeed  afEord  to  demolish  and  reconstruct  slums 
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:it  any  price  ;  it  is  the  poor  who  cannot  afford  it.  The  state  can 
build  such  dwellings  without  the  suspicion  of  pauperizing  the 
poor  —  that  is,  on  a  business  basis ;  indeed,  such  has  been  the 
result. 

Some  approximate  idea  of  the  wholesome  effects  such  enter- 
prises have  upon  the  thrift  of  a  community  is  found  in  the 
single  example  of  the  general  increase  of  thrift  in  Glasgow. 
There  are  now  '240,881  depositors  in  the  Glasgow  Postal  Sayings 
Bank,  one  in  every  three  and  one-sixth  of  the  entire  population, 
as  against  one  in  every  twelve  of  the  population  in  1850.  The 
facts  are  all  in  this  direction. 

When  stopping  to  inquire  if  the  right  thing,  the  only  possible 
thing,  "  pays,"  one  feels  as  Sismondi  felt,  when,  speaking  with 
Ricardo  at  Geneva,  he  said,  "  What,  then,  is  wealth  everything 
and  is  man  absolutely  nothing ? "  Suppose  it  did  not  "pay"? 
Does  the  American  free-school  system  "  pay>"  to  which  the 
English  object  on  the  ground  of  a  tendency  to  pauperization  in 
the  poor  getting  something  for  nothing?  Do  our  national  pen- 
sions "  pay,"  in  which  we  haltingly  render  our  feeble  return  for 
the  immeasurable  services  which  cannot  be  "paid"?  Did  even 
that  civil  war  "  pay  "  except  in  the  paltry  secondary  sense  that 
a  race  of  slaves  was  made  free,  and  the  Union  was  preserved  ? 
There  are  certainly  phases  of  direct  profit  and  loss  to  this  ques- 
tion which  lie  wholly  outside  financial  reports.  Does  anyone 
ask  if  it  "  pays  "  ?  The  facts  make  answer,  it  does  "  pay."  For 
once  economic  expedience  is  on  the  side  of  political  morality. 
The  rents  charged  by  "rookery"  owners  have  been  extortionate. 
These  places  are  often  the  best-paying  properties  in  a  city. 
They  are  conducted  on  the  -principle  that  the  earth  is  the  land- 
lord's and  the  fulness  thereof.  Competition  against  such  land- 
lords is  not  difficult,  because  their  prices  are  so  high. 

It  is  still  too  early  to  judge  of  the  business  aspects  of  the 
results  of  the  new  laws  of  1890,  because,  even  with  no  unneces- 
sary delays,  it  requires  at  least  four  years  of  legal  proceedings, 
red  tape,  demolition,  and  construction  before  the  buildings  are 
complete.  In  the  municipal  undertakings  of  Glasgow,  Liverpool, 
Dublin,  Edinburgh,  and  other  cities,  details  of  which  cannot  be 
rehearsed  here,  it  has  been  found  that  the  rentals  are  paying 
interest  and  principal,  and  that  in  course  of  time  the  cities  will 
own,  free  of  expense,  their  model  dwellings,  besides  having 
accomplished  wonders  in  the  reduction  of  the  death  rate  and  in 
the  jDceneral  cleansing  of  the  civic  life. 

Mr.  Ruskin,  who  advanced  the  capital  for  Miss  Octavia  B. 
Hill's  private  enterprise,  has  expressed  satisfaction  with  the 
financial  return  on  the  outlay.  The  Peabody  undertaking,  ac- 
commodating 20,374  persons  at  an  average  cost  of  $1.20  per  week. 
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including  rent  of  apartments,  use  of  water,  laundries,  sculleries, 
and  bathrooms,  is  not  only  paying  $150,000  of  the  principal 
every  year,  but  it  shows  a  birth  rate  of  nearly  nine  in  a  thousand 
above  the  average  of  London,  and  a  death  rate  of  one  in  a  thou- 
sand below  the  average  of  London,  including  its  healthiest 
districts.  It  "pays."  The  improved  Industrial  Dwellings 
Company,  which  accommodates  30,000  persons,  beside  having 
brought  the  death  rate  down  to  eleven  in  a  thousand,  while  the 
average  amongst  wage-earners  is  from  forty  upwards  in  a  thou- 
sand, yields  a  dividend  of  five  per  cent.  It  "pays."  The 
Artisans',  Laborers',  and  General  Dwellings  Company,  operating 
5,000  houses,  yields  a  dividend  of  five  per  cent,  with  stock  at 
twelve  per  cent  premium.  It  "  pays."  There  are  eleven  large 
companies  operating  in  London,  "paying"  on  the  average  four 
and  five-eighths  per  cent. 

I  have  yet  to  hear  of  the  private  or  municipal  undertaking 
which,  while  infinitely  improving  the  condition  of  those  who  have 
become  its  tenants,  and  giving  them  clean,  healthful,  well- 
appointed  homes  for  less  rental  than  their  nasty  rookeries  cost, 
has  not  done  it  on  strictly  business  principles  and  made  money 
on  the  transaction.  This  is  true  of  the  model  lodging-house  of 
the  London  County  Council  in  Shelton  Street,  Drury  Lane ;  and 
it  will  be  true  of  the  whole  colonies  of  dwellings  for  the  working- 
classes  which  the  London  County  Council  is  now  erecting  in 
Bethnal  Green,  Deptford,  Greenwich,  ten  acres  of  the  Milbank 
Prison  site,  and  other  places. 

Enough  has  been  indicated  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
state  interference  in  the  question  is  warranted  at  least  under  the 
three  conditions  laid  down  by  Arnold  Toynbee  : 

First,  The  matter  is  of  primary  social  importance. 

Second,  It  must  be  found  practicable. 

Third,  State  interference  must  not  diminish  self-reliance. 

With  regard  to  actual  legislation,  a  short  summary  of  what  is 
now  possible  under  English  law  will  not  be  mcdaprdpos.  The 
royal  commission,  reporting  in  1885,  advocated  a  condensation  of 
old  laws  into  more  practicable  forms,  and  new  ones  necessary  to 
meet  the  extraordinary  needs  of  the  state.  Legislation  concem- 
\n<T  dwellings  for  the  poor  dates  back  to  the  Act  of  Elizabeth 
(1589),  providing  that  certain  four  acres  of  land  be  given  to  each 
cottage  of  an  agricultural  laborer,  and  guarding  against  over- 
crowding with  the  heaviest  penalties.  But  nothing  of  modem 
interest  in  this  direction  occurred  until  the  middle  of  this 
century.* 

*  A  short  list  of  the  prtncipal  acts  of  Parliament  concerning:  dwellings  for  the  poor 
enacted  during  the  last  half  century  will  be  found  below  for  the  convenience  of  anv 
who  may  care  to  study  the  development  of  later  English  law  on  this  subject.  Princi- 
pal acts  of  Parliament  within  recent  years:  1M7,  10  ii  11  Yio.,  o.  17,  Waterworks 
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In  1851  Lord  Shaftesbury  secured  legislation  which  provided 
for  the  demolition  of  unhealthy  houses  and  the  erection  of  good 
ones.     The  law  has  been  a  dead  letter.     In   18G8  the  Torrens 
Act   was   passed,  providing  for   the    gradual   improvement    or 
demolition   of  dwellings  for  the  working-classes.     If  the  local 
authorities  refused,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  was  per- 
mitted to  take  the  matter  in  hand;  but  the  law  has  been  mostly 
a  dead  letter.     The  Cross  Acts  of  1875  and  1879  attempted  to 
do  on  a  larger  scale  what  the  Torrens  Acts  tried,  with  the  differ- 
ence that  the  Torrens  Acts  proceeded  more  on  the  principle  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  owner,  while  the  Cross  Acts  proceeded  on 
the  principle  of  the  responsibility  of  the  state,  the  local  authority 
becoming  compulsory  purchaser  of  the  property  and  reconstruct- 
ing houses  in  substitution  for  those  demolished. 

In  1890,  all  the  previous  acts  were  repealed  or  consolidated  in 
one  act  known  as  "  The  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act^ 
1890"  (53  &  54  Vic,  c.  70).  Although  the  Act  is  divided  into 
seven  parts,  there  are  practically  but  three,  and  really  but  one  of 
interest  here.  That  is  Part  I.,  which  is  headed  "  Unhealthy 
Areas,"  and  which  deals  with  large  areas.  Its  aim  is  to  clear 
any  unhealthy  area  by  the  removal  of  unsanitary  houses  and 
courts  and  to  replace  them  by  wholesome  and  healthful  dwell- 
ings built  on  sanitary  principles.  The  method  of  procedure  is 
that  the  local  medical  oflicer  may  make  an  "  official  representa- 
tion" that  any  houses,  courts,  or  alleys  are  unfit  for  human  habi- 
tation, as  he  finds  such  to  be  their  condition.  Or  he  may  be 
compelled  by  two  or  more  justices,  or  by  any  twelve  ratepayers, 
to  make  such  a  "  representation." 

If  the  sanitary  defects  of  such  an  area  "cannot  be  effectually 
remedied  otherwise  than  by  an  improvement  scheme  for  the  re- 
arrangement and  reconstruction  of  the  streets  and  houses  within 
such  an  area,"  the  local  authority  shall,  if  satisfied  of  the  truth 
of  such  representation,  "pass  a  resolution  that  such  area  is  an 
unhealthy  area,"  and  "  proceed  to  make  a  scheme  for  the  im- 
provement of  such  area."  Ample  maps,  estimates  of  cost,  statis- 
ics,  including  mortality  rates  for  years,  the  number,  ages,  and 
occupations  of  the  inhabitants,  general  sanitary  conditions,  etc., 
must   accompany   the  first  representation.     The   improvement 

Clauses  Act.— 1851,  14  &  15  Vic,  c.  28,  Common  Lodprinp  Houses  Act  (Shaftesbury) ; 
c.  34,  I^borin^  Classes  r>^«lpinp  Houses  Act  (Shaftesbury).— 1856,  18  &  19  Vic,  c. 
120,  I^cal  Management  of  Metropolis.  — 1855, 18  <Jfc  19  Vic.c.  121,  An  Act  to  Consolidate 
and  Amend  the  Nuisances  Removal  and  Diseases  Prevention  Acts,  1848-1840.  —  1863, 26 
&  27  Vic,  c.  93,  Waterworks  Clauses  Act.  — 1866,  2!>  <ft  30  Vic.,c.  90,  Sanitary  Act. — 
1868, 31  &  32  Vic  ,  c  130,  Torrens  Act.  — 1874,37  &  38  Vic,  c.  89,  Sanitary  Law  Amend- 
ment Act.  —  1875,  38  «Jt  39  Vic,  c  36,  Artisans*  Dwellings  Improvement  Act  (Sir  Rich- 
ard Cross),  — 1879, 42<&  43  Vic,  c  63,  Artisans'  Dwelllnjrs  Improvement  Act  (Sir  Rich- 
ard Cross);  42  <&  43  Vic,  c  64,  An  Act  to  Amend  th 
c.  54,  An  Act  to  further  Amend  the  Torrens  Act ; 
Dwellings  Improvement  Act  (Sir  Richard  Cross). 
Working  Clastei  Act  (Mr.  Richie). 
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scheme  may  exclude  portions  of  the  area  reported,  or  include 
neighboring  lands,  to  be  taken  compulsorily,  if  necessary,  to 
make  the  scheme  efficient.  The  scheme  must  be  publicly  adver- 
tised, and  notices  must  be  served  on  everyone  likely  to  be  af- 
fected. 

After  these  preliminary  steps,  the  next  is  a  petition  to  the 
secretary  of  state,  if  in  London,  to  the  local  government  board, 
if  elsewhere,  praying  for  an  order  confirming  the  scheme.  This 
must  be  supported  by  ample  evidence  of  particulars  and  proof 
that  the  proceedings  have  been  legal.  The  confirming  authority 
listens  to  the  objections,  makes  a  provisional  order  declaring 
the  limits  of  the  area  comprised  in  the  scheme,  and  authorizes 
such  scheme  to  be  carried  into  execution.  The  provisional  or- 
der is  introduced  as  a  bill  in  Parliament,  and  if  not  successfully 
opposed  becomes  a  law.  After  the  confirmation  the  local 
authority  must  undertake  to  buy  the  land  and  carry  out  the 
scheme.  The  price  is  to  be  "  fair  market  value,"  to  be  deter- 
mined by  arbitrators  if  necessary.  If  the  rental  is  enhanced  by 
illegal  occupations  (brothels,  gaming-houses,  overcrowding,  etc.), 
the  compensation  is  to  be  baaed  according  to  the  rent  a  landlord 
would  be  likely  to  get  if  the  premises  were  legitimately  occupied. 
If  nuisances  exist,  the  expense  of  repair  and  sanitation,  etc.,  is 
deducted.  If  the  premises  are  unfit  for  habitation,  compensation 
is  to  be  paid  to  the  amount  of  land  and  materials  only  (bricks, 
tiles,  etc.),  unfit  buildings  not  to  be  considered  as  houses. 

The  greatest  difference  between  the  new  law  and  the  old  is 
that  what  was  permissive  under  the  old  law  is  obligatory  under 
the  new.  The  difficulty  in  England  has  been  in  the  enforcement 
of  the  laws.  Just  at  this  point  arises  a  good  example  of  what 
the  church  can  do  in  this  problem,  more  to  the  point  than  send- 
ing missionaries  into  slums.  A  movement  arose  about  ten  years 
ago  in  the  Holloway  Congregational  Church  of  London,  in  which 
the  late  pastor.  Rev.  Mark  Wilks,  and  John  Hamer,  Esq.,  J.  P., 
formed  a  plan  to  meet  the  real  difficulty  and  meet  it  at  head- 
quarters. What  the  laws  have  accomplished  in  this  direction  in 
ten  years  has  been  very  substantially  due  to  the  Mansion  House 
Council,  instigated  by  these  gentlemen.  This  council,  which  is 
one  of  the  best  things  in  England,  in  its  way,  is  chiefly  officered 
by  the  president,  the  right  honorable  the  lord  mayor ;  the  vice- 
presidents,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Cardinal  Vaughan, 
the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  K.  G.,  the  chief  rabbi;  and  the  honorary 
secretary,  John  Hamer,  Esq.,  J.  P. 

The  aim  of  the  council  is  "  to  provide  in  each  parish  a  body 
of  independent  persons  with  adequate  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence, who,  with  no  other  object  but  that  of  securing  to  the  ^oor 
the  benefits  which  the  legislation  has  provided  them,  will  inquire 
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into  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  poorer  qnarters,  will  ascertain 
whether  grievances  exist,  and  if  they  do,  will  call  the  attention 
of  the  proper  authorities  to  them,  and  when  other  expedients  fail 
will  set  the  law  in  motion."  The  council  employs  its  own  med- 
ical and  sanitary  inspectors,  and  has  discovered  and  remedied  in 
one  year  as  many  as  ten  thousand  unsanitary  cases.  It  has  secured 
the  condemnation  of  a  large  block  of  "  model "  dwellings  before 
their  occupancy,  because  it  was  unfit  for  habitation,  having  been 
built  as  a  speculation.  It  has  distributed  information,  in  an 
accurate  and  popular  form,  concerning  the  sanitary  laws ;  at  the 
same  time  it  has  distributed  millions  of  handbills  and  circulars 
among  the  poor,  as,  for  example,  pamphlets  on  "  How  to  Escape 
Cholera."  It  has  moulded  public  opinion  concerning  much- 
needed  reforms,  and  has  lived  not  only  to  see  them  carried  out, 
but  to  see  its  own  field  widened  under  the  new  laws  which 
embody  the  principles  it  has  advocated. 

It  would  be  hopeful  to  see  in  the  United  States  the  establish- 
ment of,  first,  a  national  commission  which  would  undertake  to 
make  an  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  homes  of 
the  poor  of  the  whole  nation ;  second,  a  national  council  which 
would  educate  public  opinion  in  the  science  of  national  health 
and  how  best  to  secure  it;  and  third,  an  act  of  Congress  which 
would  give  the  United  States  a  set  of  laws  including  all  that  is 
best  in  existing  legislation,  together  with  whatever  that  is  new 
sanitary  science  can  suggest  to  make  them  more  effective ;  and 
at  the  same  time  give  power  to  municipalities  sufficient  to  meet 
every  possible  demand  in  rebuilding  their  uninhabitable  areas  on 
a  scientific  plan. 

The  Honorable  Edwin  Chadwick,  the  pioneer  hero  of  sanitary 
reform  in  England,  has  said :  "  By  repeating  conditions  necessary 
we  may  ensure  with  certainty  that  more  than  one-half  of  those 
born  shall  be  in  their  graves  by  the  fifth  year,  and  that  those  who 
survive  shall  be  stunted,  squalid,  irritable,  and  weakly.  On  the 
other  hand  we  can  undertake  to  erect  a  city  in  which  the  death 
rate  shall  not  exceed  ten  in  a  thousand."  Is  this  worth  while  ? 
Will  it  "pay"? 

Private  enterprise  so  far  has  succeeded  in  this  direction  in 
taking  one  drop  out  of  the  ocean  of  neglect.  Only  the  state  is 
able  ;  only  the  state  is  in  honor  bound  to  remedy  its  own  undoing. 
These  facts  seem  to  say,  "  Secure  legialation;  then  enforce  the 
law"  As  Don  Quixote,  the  sage,  said  to  the  patient  Sancho 
Panza,  "Publish  few  edicts,  but  let  them  be  good  ;  and  abo\e  all 
see  that  they  are  well  observed,  for  edicts  that  are  not  kept  are 
the  same  as  not  made." 
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A  COMPLETE  MANUAL  OF  SOCIAL  AND  BUSINESS  FORMS. 
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Letter  Writing,  Business  and  Legal  Forms. 
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Black  Board  Analysis,  l*arts  of  a  I-cttcr,  HeadinR, 
Introduction.  Brnly,  Paragraphs.  Conclusion,  Foldinu 
Superscription,  I'arts  oi  a  Letter  Illustrated,  Model 
Superscriptions.  Stationary,  Kinds  of  Letters,  l.'sc  tit 
Capitals,  Punctuation,  Blemishes,  Literary  Items,  Postal 
Laws,  General  I)irections,  Mo<lel  Letters  of  .Applica- 
tion, Business  Letters,  Ix;ttcrs  of  Recommendation. 
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It  tells  just  how  to  "write  up"  all  kinds  of  Ixrijal  Docu- 
ments according  to  the  L.aws  of  the  different  States  and 
Territories,  and  is  a  grand  Cyclopedia  of  Educational 
Information  within  the  reach  of  all.  In  fact,  it  contains 
explicit  Directions  and  Forms  of  everything  a  pcrstm 
will  need  to  know  through  life,  from  the  writing  of  a 
Social  Letter  in  childhood  to  the  "making  tnii"  of  your 
last  Will  and  Testament  in  old  age.  .Sent  prepaul  on 
receipt  of  al>ovc  introductory  price.    Address, 
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EOUCATIONAUNSTITUTIONS. 

CoxNEmouT,  Greenwich. 
Academy  and  Home  for  lo  Boys. 

69th  year  of  Academy,  15th  of  Home.  Prepara- 
tion for  Colle^  or  liiisineBS.  AbstoluteW  health- 
ftil  location  and  {renuine  home,  with  refine<l  sur- 
roiindinjj:^.  (iymnaHium.  References  required. 
,T.  H.  R<KtT,  Principal. 


New  York,  North  (intnville. 
Green  Mountain  Seminary  for  Both  Sexes 

llait  special  olTcr  t«>  sttidiMit  or  child  who  Rends  stamp 
andnanu's  Arkna.  No  pn»t1ts:  tuition  ft'ee.  Opp«irtunity 
will  .surprise  you ;  no  one  need  luck  education  SHth  year; 
Kti'iim  h(>at:  largo  rooms:  g(N>d  Ixmnl.  Health,  cfmifort. 
morals,  knou'lrdge.    (Vtlloure,  business,  private  life. 

NOIITH  (\\K()LrNA,  A.SHBVILLE. 

Bingham  School  for  Boys. 

1793.  Major  R.  Binoiiam.  Rxiptrintendent.  1894. 
EstablUhed  in  1793. 
Ma^ior  Charles  L.  Davis,  V.  S.  Army,  I*Tofes8or 
of  Militarv  Science  and  Tactics. 
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York. 

A.  E.  Slo.vx,  M.  A.,     ^Lepma  N.<'lakkk, B.  A., 
rrincipal.  I^dy  rrincipal. 
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rroliminary  tjill  course  bcKini^  ScpHMiilKT  1;  rofrular 
wiiit<'r  coiirNC  b«*tfin«*  October  1. 

KxcclU'iit  tpacliiiiK  fucilitirs;  m:u;ui(lc<Mit  now  cnlleire 
bniUlini.':  siiporl)  lecture  lialis;  liirj:e  and  cmnpletelx 
equipped  laboratorieo;  capiicious  bospltal  and  dis]M'n- 
snry:  lyinir-ln-dep.irtuient  f«»r  tencbiiiK  clinienl  «»l»sret- 
rics:  laVj:e  clinics.  Send  tor  cntalotrue.  and  addn>s^ 
DAVID  STKEETT,  .M.  D.  Itran. 

403  N.  Exeter  St.,  Baltimorts  Md. 


CoNNECTirrT,  Sinisbnry. 
McLean  Seminary  for  Girls. 
CoUfifre     preparatory      and      En^rlish     course**. 
French,   (iermaii.  Art.    .Music.     Attractive  and 
healthful  location.    Terms  .S^UM)  to  ^W^. 

Address    Rev.  ,I.  H.  .McLean. 


ro.wEcTH'CT.  New  Haven. 50  Hillhoiiso  Avenue. 
School  for  Young  Ladies. 
West  End  Institute.  .Mrs.  Cady  and  Miss  Ca<Iy, 
Principals.  l*rcscrilM>d  and  Elective  C^mrses  of 
Study,  or  (Ndletre  l*repanitor>-  Course.  Circulars. 
Early  application  necessiiry. 

Miss  Katherine  L.  Maltby,  B.  A., 

Will  o|M  n  her  Home  and  Sehool,  September  28, 
1>1*3,  Hii;hest  art,  musical  :ind  a<*>«dcini«'  advHU- 
fap'j*.    ('irculars  iiponanpli<'ation.     Fifth  year. 

1(^0  Joraleiuon  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


O.XKoun,  Nt>urii  Cauolina. 
Horner  Military  School. 
.\    model    h(>nu>   sihool    for    boys.      Healthful 
climate.    First-<'lass  appointments  in  every  re- 
spect.    For  caralo«!:ne,  address 

Houxer  &  Drewry. 


ROGKFORD  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN. 

Fall  Term  Opens  September  18,  1895. 

Cl;x'»s!(:il  iiiul  Science  Courses.  Kxcellent  rn^paratory 
Schitol.  Spici.ill.v  or-pfanized  departments  of  Music  and 
.\rt.  Well  e<inii>|)eil  LalK>ratorles.  Fine  (rvniiiasfums. 
Resilient  riiysician.  Memorial  Hall  enable;*  .Ntudeuts  to 
reduee  expenses.    For  catalo^ruo  address    Lock  Hox  ,M>. 

SAKAll  F.  AMIKKSO?!.  Prinrlpal,  BOt'CFOHD,  ILL. 


liosTox,  Mass.,  Franklin  Square. 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 

(The  Leffliiift  Contterrntorj/  of  America.) 
Founded  by  Dr.  KlnrnTourj^e.    Carl  Faeltrx, 
Director.    Send  for  Prosneclmj,  Kiviiifr  ftill  infnrmatton. 
Frank  W.  Hale,  Generai  ManaQer. 


When  writinj:  please  mention  The  Arena. 


EdaCatlDBal   Instltatloill  —  Continued. 

MAMACHUHKtTR,  U  KEEN  FIELD. 

Prospect  Hill  School  for'  Girls. 

Jameh  C.  fABSONB,  I'rtndiial. 

\Eir  Yobk.Xew  YouK,  G  \VeBC48tti  S[re«t. 
Misi  Spence'B  Boarding  and  Day  School 
FOR   OiBLH.     ]*rlinarv,  Acailemic   anil   Cnlleco 
I Teparamrj- Courses,    SiieclBlBluilonisailiiiiiteU. 


Edarallonal  lutltatlonB  —  Continned. 

A  Good  School. 

vuii  want  an  education,  claulcal,  ■cientlfic, 
neaa.  letnl  pbaimHcauMcal,  musical,  or  floa 
or  >lo  you  want  to  eilucace  ydur  children? 
1.  nenil  tor  cataloeue  ot  the  Ohio  N'obxal 


,„....   I 


i  E.  «Sth  I 

at    Watcrtonm 


Lau  oguo    or^B  ill'tv'issLOw,  l-resiilenl.  i 

Mt.  Carroll  Seminary,  Carroll  Co..  III.,  j 
Gives  luitl™  anrl  use  of  books,  /rre.  to  one  I 
stoclent  rroin  each  county,  who  niecu  cermln 
TWiulreuients.  "  OHK.tlt."  fm.  (;lv«  i«irtli> 
ulars—send  for  It,  No  carnfBt,  fallliful  iiliicl«iit 
or  niarkcil  ability,  chough  Hiuall  lucana.  iishI  (a<l 


MisB   Baird's   Institute   for  Girls. 
Twenly-setTinil  vear.    rriiiiary,  inlenuBrllaleanil 
colietw  pteiaraiorj-  conrsta.   Carelul  attenlloii  to 
moSa  anc/iiianiierx.   New  Ixilldln^s,  steam  heat, 
iuvanilesfent  il);lii.  ir.vniiutslum.   Circulars. 

RnoDE  ISLASIi,  East  Hreenwlcli. 
East  Greenwich  Academy. 

FoHHiled   IBifi.     Both  sexes.     Ou  Xarrasansett 


School  or  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy 

rniverslty  iil    SlicblKuii.     Tniinliiir  toi 
" ..-.■—.  - -...J,  ,^,.. 


Iienaes  low;  will  Inrnlsh  rooiu,  i!ooi1  hoarrt  In 
private  family,  and  tuition  ten  weeks,  for  828;  4» 

all  [letrrees.  Teaciieni  are  thoriiuuh  anrl  exi>e- 
ripni-eil.  SiuilenM  can  enter  at  any  time  to 
ailvantaee,    if  IhinRs  are  not  launil  as  lepre- 

for  catalmnie. 

H.  S.  Lf.iir,  a.  M.,  rreslOent. 

KiNOSTOS,  New  V(ibk. 

Golden  Hill  School  for  Boya, 

Jons  M.  Cnoss,  A.  M. 
Principal. 

The  Grammar  School,  Berthier  en  haut 
P.  D. ,  Canada. 

A  thiiroujsll  Sfllluol  with  all  comforts  of  home. 
Creni-h  ConversHtion.  I'reiJatatlDn  for  commer- 
cial llCe  or  unlvfmllles.  The  niinilwr  helog 
llniircil  lalHiut  thirlyi  and  there  heini:  four 
tcarhers,  each  imiill  if  aasureil  of  a  lai^e  amount 
of  Inilhlduul  attention.      Boys  can  enter  at  any 

Max  I.ikb[<'h,  l>Tlncl|»l. 


HOW  TO  SUCCBBD. 


COLLEGE. 


I     leanilni;, 

Yoiinc  iwoiihs  tlKiroughly  iire|iare<l  a*  Book- 
keepers,  SMooKraplMrs,  TcKhcrs,  aiiil  buslneM 
iiieS^suiiHST^wfih    ain'    "     ' -"'• — 


tiipretrlHiFrurAlmniil.irllhtlieiiro^loiial  I 
— '  —  of  each,  fumtshed  im  ajiiilk-atloa.  | 


MITvil 

1st.  1 , 

oiwu]HUion  I 

UiaaouBi,  ft.  lAula,  SSsa  U'a-hlDKtnn  Avciii 
The  St.  Louis  Hygienic  College 

Uf  PhyKiciaiii  and  Siirm'iius.  J>cn'iilli 
IS"ill'ed'.""K»M'ttin>r)c.ir-'  i-.>'Tir',..'"A,'ilii 
■uiiouiicenKiit,  S.  W.  Douii!-,  .M.  D.,  Dtiu. 

Harned  Academy.  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
A  select  boardiiii;  wIiikiI  f.ir  t  H.'uly  lir.ys. 
anthuinu.  TIii<r<>U|:]i  jll^tl'Ul'11•ul.  Si-iid  f 
cular.  LiiWAitii  N.  llAU.^tLi,  ITlnc 


A  Kt  of  4C  KInely  Enjiraveil  cojilesot  writing 
nialicd  free  to  those  hitenillni-  toenUra  Uuslnr— 
-  ■■  "jiMol  iliatract.    Enek 


without 
Uuslneat 


Miss  Cairick,  Professor  of  Music, 
Late  of  Mnnlrh  and  Fninkrun,  would  be  Elail  t 
receive  one  or  two  yminic  Imlles  to  live  with  he 
at  her  buUMt  iu  Itiiiiiaenuiawu,  \.  W.,  anrl  t 
takelmonsln  muiileuuil  hunnuny,a]so  lieniia 
If  wished.    HaBnlDuei-* ' 

uU'il  l>at1l'ii'nR,'Hid'eirill... 

Address,  I!.  (.'."■'«■[ 


DESKS 

AND 

FILES. ' 

SCHOOL  FURNITURE,  SUPPLIES, 

CBORCE® 
FDRKITURE, 


LIlSliMCt.. 


Works  by  P.  B.  Randolph. 


5EER5HIP:  Quide  to  Soul  Sisht. 

Its  art  and  ctiltorc,  with  nilet  for  itn  attainment- 
Lucidity  is  no  gitt^  but  a  universal  possibility  common 
to  the  human  family.  Those  fond  of  Occult  Science 
will  revel  in  the  pages  of  this  book.    P}'ice,  $2.00. 

EULIS.       The  Tliird  Uevelation  of  Soul  and  Sex. 

A  work  containin»(  many  secret  and  inner  doctrines 
of  the  Kosicrucians.  In  it  and  l)y  it  both  man  and  woman 
have  not  merely  the  mud  to  enormous  power,  mental 
and  individual,  but  the  jrrandenerj?yof  effertinj,' wixhod- 
for  changes  in  others,  prolongation  of  life,  and  render  in 
existence  a  road  to  perpetual  power.    Price,  $2.r»0. 

LOVE  AND  THE  MASTER  PAS- 
SION. 

This  work  Is  at  present  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
c<)mpreheni«ive  on  these  subicctii.  The  author  subjects 
the  heart  to  the  most  thorouKU.  exlinuiitlve  and  intricate 
analysis.  He  lays  it  bare  befoix*  us.  It  is  pennitted  to 
conceal  no  M>cret  from  ns,  and  all  this  aiialyKiii,  though 
accordinjr  to  the  Kevore^t  methods  of  psyclioloKy.  Is  made 
to  serve  tlie  most  oructicjil  purposcN.  We  are  taught 
how  to  develop  and  enrich  our  whole  emotional  nature. 
S3.50. 

Address,    K.  C.  RANDOLPH. 

23  Melrose  Ave.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


The  New  Order 


A  sixteen  page  paper 
Ordinary  booic  size 
Published  Fortnightly 


OLD  M.V(i.\ZINK'*  AND  HOOKS  bought,  sold  or  ex- 
chanued.  We  have  branelies  in  Ncveral  cities.  .Send 
list  to  .\mericaii  Magazine  ExcIuuiki^'.  i>cMenil  U'ld'^N 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


PATENTS 


Tbonaii  P.  Sinpvon, 
No    atlornoy'N    fee 
talned.      Write  for 


WaKhlafftim.  D.f. 
antil  patent  ob- 
iDTfutor*!  tiolde. 


Subscription  price,  25  CENTS  A  YEAR.  Sample  copies  free 
Our  Handsome  Illustrated  Christmas  Number,  5c.  a  Copf 

A  Favorite  Taper  whose  puri>o8e  is  to  belp  to 
develop  a  better  social  system. 

DEPARTMENTS: 

1.  Comments  on  Significant  Events  of 
the  Day. 

2.  Record  of  Work  Along  Altruistic 
and  Co-operative  Lines. 

3.  Reviews  of  New  Books. 

4.  Discussions   of    Most    Nutritive 
Foods  and  Their  Preparation. 

5.  Humorous  Column. 

6.  Program  of  some  Literary  Club. 
Some  Four  of  these  Six  Departments 

in  Every  Issue. 

The  Rev.  Tiikuk  A.  Hanafohd  says  of  THE 
NEW  DRDEU:  "Your  ])aper  pives  a  commou- 
seiKse  view  (»f  the  reforms  ami  philanthrfmies  of 
the  tlav ;  its  literary  tone  is  excellent,  and  I  shall 
tiike  pleasure  in  mentioning:  it  to  those  who  wish 
to  subscribe  for  a  iteriodical  which  keeps  abreast 
of  the  times,  but  who  will  get  even  more  than 
their  money's  worth." 

A  Handsome  Picture  of  Fort  Dearborn,  tofrether  with 
a  hi.siory  of  It,  to  every  new  subscnber.    Address 

THE    NEW    ORDER    PUBLISHING    CO., 
McCormick  Block,  Chicago,  III. 


Artistic  House  Ligliting 

In  all  its  branches  is  our  exclusive  business. 
Within  our  spacious  ware-rooms  will  be  found 
all   the   lutest   and   most   beautiful   desiijns   in 

Fixtures  for  Electricity,  Gas  or  Oil. 

We  have  spared  neither  labor  nor  expense  to  make  our  stock  what  it 
now  is, 

THE  LARGEST  AND  FINEST  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

Comprising  as  it  does  every  variety  of  appliance  for  artificial  lightinjj 
known  to  the  civilized  world.  Special  attention  is  called  to  our  exquisite 
Electric  and  Combination  Fixtures.  Estimates  and  drawings  of  special 
designs  furnished  on  application. 

Lamps  of  Every  Description 

PIANO.     BANQUET,     HANGLNQ    and    TABLE, 

with  ARTISTIC  SHADES  OR  GLOBES  TO  HARMONIZE. 

ALSO. 

Fine  Fireplace  Furnishings. 

R.  Hollings  &  Co., 

^'«3-525  Washington  Street, 


MANUFACTURERS 

and  inPORTERS, 

Boston,  Mass. 


When  writing  plcusc  inentinn  The  Arena. 


.  T"E 


ARENA'S . . . 


Gallery^Eniinent  Thinkers 


IS  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  INTERESTING 

?l^^^i- Vilj^r   ii_p'i7~n"X^___ii  ~i~'i         '  i^!M!!_!_*~C'"'""i'  < T^      Z.I  "iiji     '       _i  <~^    ~'iij!'^i'P''^"^~~^i"^'7^'ii~i  ■r^^'^i^     i"Fir°^iir^^ir~i?''"-^i!Mi'Mi~'    ^tf~i 

AND  UNIQUE  PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE 


NEW  YEAR 


It  contains  Forty  Portraits  of  Eminent  and 
Interesting  Figures  in  the  Contemporary  World  of 
Thought,  Science,  Reform,  and  Literature. 

NO  SUCH  VARIED  AND  INTERESTING 
ANDUPT^^  OF 

PORTRAITS    HAS   EVER    BEEN    PUT 


ON  THE  MARKET 


A  great  many  of  the  portraits  included  in  this 
Gallery  are  not  obtainable  in  any  other  form  any- 
where in  this  country,  and  such  portraits  of  men 
like  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Tennyson,  and  Whittier  as 
are  for  sale  singly  at  the  print-stores  cost  three 
or  four  times  as  much  as  a  single  portrait  in  this 
collection. 


THE 

Great  Annual 


FOR  ALL  ALERT,  ACTIVE 
MINDED  MEN  AND  WOMEN 
IN  NEED  OF  CHANGE  AND 
RECREATION 


IS 


WHAT  to  READ    .   . 
DURING  THE  LONG 
LOVELY  SUMMER   . 


EVENINGS 


TRASH  WON'T  SATISFY,  AND  THEOLOGY  AND  PHIL- 
OSOPHY ARE  TOO  EXACTING  FOR  THE  BALMY 
MONTHS.  THE  SOLUTION  OFTHE  PROBLEM  IS  FOUND 
IN  A  SELECTION  OF  THE  BEST  NOVELS  AND  STORIES. 
THE  BEST  ALONE  AFFORDS  THE  MOST  REAL  CHANGE 
AND  REST  FROM  THE  DULL  ROUND  OF  MONOTONY; 
AND  EVERY  MAN  WITH  HALF  A  DOZEN  GOOD  NOVELS 
CAN  SIT  THROUGH  THE  LONG  EVENINGS  UNDER  HIS 
OWN  VINE  AND  FIG  TREE  AND  TURN  PHILOSOPHER 
ON  HIS    OWN    ACCOUNT. 

WITH  THE  PURPOSE  OF  HELPING  THE  BUSY  MAN 
OR  WOMAN  TO  A  QUICK  SOLUTION  OF  THE  GREAT 
SUMMER  PROBLEM  OF  WHAT  TO  READ,  THE  ARENA 
PUBLISHING  COMPANY  INVITES  ATTENTION  TO  THE 
ENCLOSED 

BULLETIN 
OF   SUMMER    BOO^<&. 


«  Books  ® 

From  the  press  of  tJie  Araia  Publishing  Company, 

The  Arena  Publishing  Company's 
Bulletin  of  Good  Summer  Reading. 

NEW  NOVELS. 

ARISTOPIA. 

By  C.  N.  HOLPORD.  Cloth  $1.2$,  paper  50  centt. 

One  of  the  most  strikingly  original  romances  issued  from  the  press  in  recent  years. 
It  is  founded  on  a  perfectly  novel  idea,  never  before  utilized  in  fiction,  and  gives  an 
imaginative  picture  of  what  this  country  and  its  history  •* might  have  been''  had  its 
foundations  been  laid  and  its  beginnings  moulded  under  the  fostering  care  of  a  man 
of  thoroughly  enlightened  views,  animated  by  the  single  desire  of  benefiting  his  fellow- 
creatures  to  the  utmost. 

Aristopia  is  the  name  of  a  colony  founded  by  a  young  Englishman  in  Virginia  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  under  a  charter  obtained  from  King  James.  The  name,  like  that 
of  Sir  Thomas  M ore's  famous  social  vision,  is  derived  from  the  Greek  and  means  •'  the 
best  place."  The  author's  purpose  in  telling  this  fascinating  story  of  colonization  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  is  not  to  look  forward  to  some  impossible  millennial  society, 
such  as  that  pictured  in  More's  **  Utopia,"  or  Bellamy's  **  Looking  Backward,"  but  to 
show  the  lost  opportunities  of  the  past.  A  glowing  picture  is  given  of  the  universal 
prosperity,  peace,  contentment,  and  happiness  which  would  have  been  the  lot  of  the 
people  under  such  favoring  circumstances,  and  of  the  earthly  paradise  which  the  coun- 
try would  by  this -time  have  become,  in  place  of  the  spectacle  of  social  and  political  un- 
rest which  it  now  presents.  Aside  from  the  interest  of  the  story,  the  book  will  provide 
much  food  for  thought  for  reformers  and  others  who  are  seeking  a  sure  pathway  out  of 
our  present  bemuddlement. 

A  JOURNEY   TO   VENUS. 

By  GEORGE  W.  POPE.  C/ofh  I1.25,  paper  50  cem/s. 

This  romance,  by  a  writer  who  may  well  be  called  the  American  Jules  Verne,  gives  a 
most  entertaining  and  exciting  account  of  a  trip,  by  a  combined  party  of  Terrestrials  and 
inhabitants  of  the  planet  Mars,  to  the  planet  Venus  by  means  of  the  **  ethervolt,"  which 
enables  them  to  span  the  interplanetary  spaces  at  a  speed  far  greater  than  that  of  the 
earth  in  its  orbit.  The  exploration  of  Venus  which  the  party  make  is  full  of  exciting 
adventures,  hairbreadth  escapes,  and  perilous  vicissitudes,  among  primeval  monsters 
and  semi-human  creatures,  the  episodes  following  each  other  in  such  breathless  succes- 
sion that  the  interest  of  the  reader  never  flags.  A  vein  of  humor  runs  through  the 
book,  which  makes  it  as  amusing  as  it  is  exciting.  The  author  has  produced  a  work 
which  will  take  a  high,  if  not  the  highest,  place  among  those  of  its  kind.  Neither  Jules 
Verne  nor  Rider  Haggard  ever  wrote  anything  better. 

AFTER  THE  SEX   STRUCK  ;  or  Zugassent's  Discovery. 

By  GEORGE  N.   MILLER.  Paper  25  cen/s. 

This  is  a  sequel  to  **  The  Strike  of  a  Sex,*'  by  the  same  author.  In  it  he  gives  an 
account  of  the  discovery  which,  in  his  belief,  will  introduce  harmony,  happiness,  and 
beatitude  into  married  life,  in  place  of  the  discord  and  misery  which  too  often  mar  the 
marriage  state  under  present  conditions.  The  author's  aim  is  to  introduce  an  idea 
which,  he  asserts,  **  has  been  proved  to  possess  the  highest  spiritual  and  physical 
value;  leaving  to  the  scientific  minds  who  are  now  studying  it  in  England,  France,  and 
Germany,  to  establish  its  significance  as  a  satisfactoJ^y  solution  of  the  sexual  and  popu- 
lation problem." 


^Hi^Hii^^ 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers.     Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

Copley  Square,  Arena  Publishing  Co.y  Boston^  Mass. 
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From  the  press  of  the  Arena  Publishing  Company. 
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MUGWUMPS. 

By   ONE   OF   THEM.  Cloth,  5125;    paper,   50  cents. 

A  vivid  story  of  political  life  behind  the  scenes  in  Boston.  It  shows  how  a  prom- 
ising young  lawyer  could  have  been  a  **  statesman"  if  he  had  sacrificed  his  principles 
and  worked  the  **  machine."  His  resolution  and  sturdy  independence  also  cost  him 
an  heiress;     It  is  a  rattling  good  story  of  American  life  and  has  scored  a  big  success. 

DAVID   AND   ABIGAIL. 

By   B.   F.    SAWYER.  ClotA,  51.25;    paper,   50  cents. 

*' David  and  Abigail"  is,  notwithstanding  its  biblical  title,  a  story  of  modern 
days.  The  characters  are  simply  human,  made  of  very  common  clay,  and  their  proto- 
types can  be  found  wherever  there  are  men  and  women.  It  is  an  artless  story,  written 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  reading  public,  yet  there  is  philosophy  in  it,  but  not  of 
the  heavy  kind  that  sinks  many  a  literary  bark.  It  is  a  wholesome  story  ;  it  will  be 
read  around  the  evening  lamp.  Men  will  smile,  women  may  cry;  all  will  be  better 
for  the  reading.  The  book  is  handsomely  illustrated,  with  a  charming  portrait  of  the 
heroine. 

UNION    DOWN. 

By   SCOTT   CAMPBELL.  CUth,  $1.2$;  paper,  50  cents. 

In  "  Union  Down"  the  author  writes  in  his  most  interesting  vein.  It  is  an  af- 
fecting story  powerfully  told,  replete  with  vivid  pictures  whose  boldest  outlines  are 
softened  by  an  artistic  mingling  of  light  and  shade.  The  plot  is  ingeniously  con- 
structed, consistent  throughout,  and  sustains  to  the  very  end  an  immediately  awakened 
interest.  Its  characters  are  widely  varied  and  excellently  drawn,  fairly  seeming  to  live 
and  move  along  the  pages.  It  is  a  story  of  passion  and  pathos,  of  love  and  what  love 
will  do,  of  woman's  patience  and  man's  erring,  of  remorse,  repentance  and  self-sacri- 
fice —  and  a  story  which  should  augment  the  author's  not  undeserved  reputation. 

Mr.  Campbell  does  not  preach,  but  the  influence  of  this  story  is  on  the  side  of  right.—- 
yournaiist, 

THE   CHRONICLES  OF   BREAK   O'DAY. 

By  E.    EVERETT   HOWE.  Cloth,  I1.25;  paper,  50  cents. 

This  is  a  story  of  varied  life  in  the  West.  The  hero  is  a  **  hired  man,"  and  he 
has  an  abundance  of  adventures  —  more,  perhaps,  than  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  averag^e 
**  hired  man  "  on  a  farm,  but  surely  none  too  many  to  please  the  lover  of  a  story  t<3d 
for  the  story's  sake. 

The  interest  in  •*  The  Chronicles  of  Break  o'  Day  "  is  intensified  by  our  having  known 
something  through  the  papers  of  this  rising  young  author,  E.  Everett  Howe.  His  first  long 
story,  **  Chronicles  of  Hreak  o'  Day,"  is  written  of  the  people  with  whom  he  associated  in  his 
village,  and  contains  some  very  clever  character  sketching.  It  shows  marked  ability  in  con- 
sti  uction  and  style,  and  we  predict  for  this  author  a  good  future.  —  Detroit  Free  Press, 

The  volume  abounds  in  descriptions  of  scenery,  studies  of  men,  women  and  events,  and 
underlying  all  is  a  quiet  love  story.  In  descriptive  writing  and  analysis  of  motive  Mr.  Howe 
seems  to  have  strength.  The  villany  of  certain  characters  is  not  overdrawn,  nor  are  the  virtues 
«if  others  overestimated.  In  plot  and  in  treatment  the  **  Chronicles  "  impress  one  as  a  record  of 
daily  life.  —  Detroit  Journal. 

THE  TROUBLE    OF   LIVING   ALONE. 

By   F.    B.    HOFMAN.  Cloth,  $1.2$',  paper,  ^o  cents, 

A  new  novel  portraying  political  life  and  ambition  by  a  new  writer  who  tells  a  good 
story  for  the  story's  sake.  It  deals  with  questions  of  the  day,  and  phases  of  American 
life  which  are  now  much  in  men's  minds.  The  author  has  a  suggestive  style,  and  he 
tells  his  story  freshly.  • 
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ZENIA  THE   VESTAL. 

By  MARGARET   B.    PEEKE.  Cloth,  $2.€X>. 

In  this  work  the  author  tells  us  upon  the  title  page  she  has  been  assisted  by  the 
Brotherhood  and  by  order  of  the  Hierophant  Egyptian  and  Alcantra  of  Granada,  under 
direction  of  the  Algerine.  It  is  certainly  a  very  remarkable  volume  of  ancient  and 
modern  lore,  skillfully  blended  in  the  alembic  of  a  narrative  of  life  that  passes  from  the 
actual  into  the  supernormal  and  magical.  The  vehicle  of  strange  teachings  is  a  story  of 
contemporary  social  life,  in  which  the  characters  are  mostly  American.  The  main 
purpose  of  the  book,  however,  is  the  embodying  in  proper  relation  the  occult  laws  of 
spiritual  development,  as  given  by  the  wise  men  of  other  lands  and  times.  Some  of 
these  laws  are  here  presented  in  English  for  the  first  time,  and  will  therefore  possess  a 
great  interest  for  all  whose  minds  have  come  under  the  fascination  of  these  deep  and 
subtle  speculations  of  the  east.  It  is  a  book  which  has  had  an  extraordinary  success 
and  has  evoked  the  greatest  curiosity  and  discussion. 

FORBES   OF   HARVARD. 

By  ELBERT  HUBBARD.  Clotk,  $1.25  ;  paper,  50  cents. 

One  of  the  most  read  and  best  liked  and  praised  books  which  have  appeared  in 
American  literature  for  many  a  day. 

In  **  Forbes  of  Harvard"  Mr.  Elbert  Hubbard  has  produced  a  work  which  has 
won  the  unqualified  praise  of  all  lovers  of  clean,  wholesome,  and  elevated  fiction.  Below 
we  give  some  critical  opinions  of  this  most  delightful  work. 

**  Forbes  of  Harvard."  A  delicate  and  artistic  piece  of  work,  full  of  high-toned  sentiment, 
good-natured,  and  finely  shaded  character  drawing.  —  Syracuse  Herald. 

The  book  has  a  flavor  of  Concord,  and  the  influence  of  Emerson,  the  Alcotts,  and  Thorean 
is  felt  throughout  it.  It  is  philosophical,  moral,  religious,  and  social  in  its  bearings,  but  no  one 
of  these  matters  is  given  undue  precedence.  — Boston  Times^^ 

The  author  of  "  Forbes  of  Harvard  "  has  succeeded  in  doing  what  very  few  writers  haye 
done.  He  has  told  a  bright,  clever  story  by  means  of  a  series  of  letters.  Instead  of  describing 
his  characters  he  has  let  them  reveal  themselves  in  their  epistles.  —  New  York  Voice. 

NO   ENEMY    (BUT   HIMSELF.) 

By  ELBERT  HUBBARD.  Cloth,  $1.50. 

**No  Enemy"  is  a  story  of  tramp  life;  and  of  a  tramp  who  tramped  because  he 
liked  it.  There  are  several  sides  to  the  tramp  question.  Mr.  Hubbard  probably  knows 
the  subject  in  its  entirety  as  well  as  any  living  writer,  but  here  he  only  presents  one 
phase  of  it.  The  tracks,  pl.ins,  schemes,  and  devices  of  tramps  are  set  forth  in  a  way 
that  is  immensely  entertaining.  Fun  and  wit  blend  with  the  tragic  in  a  way  that  some 
critics  say  is  tru'y  artistic. 

'*No  Enemy  "  seems  to  be  the  literary  success  of  the  year. 

**  No  Enemy  "  is  a  tale  of  a  tramp.  A  lazy,  fat,  thirsty  tramp;  he  plays  the  violin,  sings 
bass,  dances  the  racquet,  conducts  funerals,  protects  children,  and  is  humble  and  belligerent  by 
turn.  But  generally  he  is  very  "  sassy."  However,  we  cannot  help  liking  the  dog,  just  as  we 
like  Falstaff";  for  when  fate  at  last  lays  him  low,  we  cry  nearly  as  many  tears  in  pity,  as  we  shed 
before  in  laughter.     You  had  better  read  "  No  Enemy."  —  Philadelphia  Press. 

The  book  is  pretty  outside,  and  has  a  brand  new  plot  within,  about  a  tramp  who  went  off 
and  did  many  funny  and  curious  things,  one  of  which  was  to  fall  in  love.  But  the  story  is  wtrll 
told  and  the  merging  of  the  tale  into  a  very  sweet  romance  is  a  neat  piece  of  literary  workman- 
ship. Mr.  Hubbard  has  rare  delicacy  of  touch,  and  strikes  a  sympathetic  chord  that  tells  «-f 
the'  weakness  as  well  as  the  possibilities  of  greatness  in  our  common  humanity.  He  sketches 
with  the  accuracy  of  the  camera,  and  yet  there  is  in  the  pictures  the  softness  of  process  work.  — 
Xeiu  York  World. 
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MOTHER,   WILL,   AND   I. 

By  MILTON  COIT.  Cloth,  I1.25;  paper,  50  cents. 

A  skilful  psychological  analysis  of  character.  It  depicts  the  possible  revolt  of 
certain  spiritual  elements  in  civilized  society  from  idealism  to  materialism  and  anarchy. 
This  story  is  a  bold  attempt  to  depict,  in  the  struggles  of  a  generous  and  kindly  man, 
the  social  influences  that  warp  and  mould  the  minds  of  men  crushed  by  the  injustice 
and  miseries  of  our  civilization.  It  shows  how  a  noble  nature  may  become  spoiled  and 
perverted,  and  turn  from  pessimism  to  a  passion  of  revolt  against  all  society,  all  human- 
ity.    It  shows  how  society  creates  its  own  spectres. 

ONE   DAY. 

By   ELBERT   HUBBARD.  Cloth,  75  cents, postpaid. 

Perhaps  no  simple  story  recently  issued  has  brought  out  more  diverse  opinions 
from  pulpit  and  press  than  •*  One  Day."  It  all  depends  on  the  point  of  view.  It  is 
loudly  praised  and  strongly  condemned.  The  critics  are  equally  divided  in  their 
opinions. 

"  One  Day  "  portrays  a  phase  of  life  on  a  western  farm.  The  writer  is  remarkably  photo« 
graphic,  and  his  little  story  is  crowded  with  incidents  or  chance  touches  which  make  it  very 
clear  that  he  has  seen  and  felt  all  that  he  here  describes.  His  realism  is  true.  The  hard,  cruel 
and  debasing  religious  beliefs,  often  formed  among  these  prairie  folk,  is  here  written  out  vividly. 

—  From  the  News,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

**  One  Day  "  is  a  dear  little  book,  all  in  dainty  blue  and  silver.  The  story  is  sweet  in  its 
simplicity  and  you  lay  it  away  with  a  heart  that  is  deeply  moved,  and  with  eyes  dim 
with  tears.  You  are  told  of  this  little  girl  who  wished  to  read  and  learn,  and  who  had  instincts 
and  aspirations  far  above  the  prosperous  farmer  people  with  whom  she  lived.  She  was  not 
their  child,  for  she  had  been  taken  from  an  asylum  where  she  had  been  left  a  dimpled  t\abe,  all 
clad  in  dainty  linen  and  a  card  on  the  basket  with  this  only,  "  God  knows."  This  is  all  we 
know  of  her  parentage,  and  in  fact,  all  we  know  of  her  life  is  the  last  day  of  it,  which  is  here  so 
touchingly  described.  As  a  study  of  a  certain  case  of  American  life,  it  is  so  true  that  you  can 
almost  name  the  characters.  Stories  of  life,  like  this,  in  their  intense  realism  almost  cease  to  be 
realism — they  are  historical  episodes. —  Commercial  Gazette,  Cinciptnati,  Ohio. 

BORN   IN   THE   WHIRLWIND. 

By  Rev.  WILLIAM  ADAMS,  D.  D.  Cloth,  I1.25;  paper,  50  cents, 

A  strange  and  powerful  story  of  the  South  written  by  a  man  of  wonderful  imagina- 
tive gifts.  Those  who  read  this  book  will  be  convinced  that  **  Truth  is  stranger  than 
fiction."    A  wonderful  story  and  told  in  a  masterful  way. 

The  scene  of  this  story  is  laid  in  Western  Georgia,  and  the  characters  are  true  to  life.  The 
author's  descriptive  powers  are  marvellous,  as  one  will  understand  after  reading  the  descriptions 
of  the  cyclone,  the  flood  and  the  earthquake,  which  figure  prominently  in  the  story.  —  Iowa 
State  Register, 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  admirable,  sometimes  even  bold  and  striking,  its  plot  ingenious 
and  well  sustained,  its  tone  lofty  and  pure,  its  motive  and  moral  suited  to  stimulate  lofty  aspira- 
tions and  to  make  duplicity  and  revenge  hateful  in  our  eyes.     The  style,  moreover,  is  very  fine. 

—  Christian  Observer,  Louisville,  Ky. 

MARGARET   SALISBURY. 

By  MARY  HOLLAND  LEE.  Cloth,  ^^1.25;  paper,  50  cenU. 

The  setting  of  the  story  is  vivid  and  picturesque,  bridging  the  period  of  our  Civil 
War,  and  its  touches  upon  New  England  and  Virginia  life  are  full  of  local  color,  pro- 
vincial phraseology  and  dramatic  power.  Mrs.  Lee  strikes  the  note  of  heredity  firmly, 
and  the  most  tragic  complication  of  her  plot  hinges  upon  the  unlawful  use  of  hypnotic 
power.     The  sad  struggles  of  the  great  rebellion  are  incidentally  set  forth. 

"  Margaret  Salisbury  "  is  the  brave  and  loyal  heroine  of  a  stirring  drama  of  the  Civil  War. 
Her  love  story  is  a  sad  one  and  long  in  telling,  but  it  affords  the  author  opportunity  to  introduce 
pictures  of  southern  life  in  ante-bellum  days  and  some  startling  episodes  of  army  times.  The 
sympathetic  interest  of  the  reader  will  be  aroused  by  a  succession  of  unusual  incidents.  —  Public 
Opinion,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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REDBANK:    Life  on  a  Southern  Plantation. 

By  M.  L.  COWLES.  C/^/A,  ^i.oo;  paper ^  ^o  cents. 

A  bright  and  clever  tj'pical  Southern  story  by  one  to  the  manner  born. 

Here  we  have  Georgia  after  the  war,  some  southerners  ever  lamentiog  the  issue  of  the  great 
strife,  always  bewailing  their  loss,  others  with  truer  manhness  and  mibler  womanhood  accepting 
the  inevitable  and  Bending  every  energy  to  the  bettering  of  their  fortunes  and  the  upbuilding  tif 
their  state.  This  novel  gives  a  true  picture  of  rural  home  life  in  the  South,  a  reliable  statement 
of  the  relations  that  existed  at  that  time  — and,  to  a  certain  extent,  that  exist  to-day  —  between 
the  old  owners  and  the  former  slaves,  many  of  the  first  named  being  fair  and  just,  a  large  portion 
of  the  latter  retaining  much  of  the  ante-bellum  respect  and  affection  for  "master"  and  "mis- 
tress." This  book  abounds  in  delightful  descriptions  of  old  southern  "  dining-days"  of  free, 
joyous  rides  through  the  pines,  of  child  life  on  the  plantation  —  ofatl  things,  in  short,  that  make 
up  the  real  South,  known  only  to  the  southerner  and  nez'er  portrayed  more  faithfully,  more  graph- 
ically, more  charmingly,  than  by  Mrs.  Cowles.  In  this  story  we  see  no  sectional  bitterness,  we 
Bnd  no  heroine  indulging  in  mawkish  nonsense  or  rhapsodizing  abctut  some  new  cult,  no  con- 
versations that  bring  to  the  cheek  of  innocence  a  blush  of  shame.  Mrs.  Cowles  is  a  fairer  rep- 
resentative of  southern  culture,  a  far  better  exponent  of  southern  feeling  and  customs,  than 
some  other  writers  of  that  section,  whose  novels,  so  called,  have  been  advertised  over  the  whole 
land.  All  southerners  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  authors  of  the  South,  all  northerners  who 
desire  to  obtain  an  insight  into  real  southern  life,  should  read  this  valuable  and  thoroughly 
delightful  novel.  —  Public  Opinion. 

ONE  OF  EARTH'S  DAUGHTERS. 

By  ELLEN   ROBERTS.  Cloth,  ^51.25;  paper,  50  cents. 

A  brilliant  story  of  to-day.  The  plot  of  this  unique  book  is  wholly  original. 
The  story  gathers  interest  as  it  unfolds  step  by  step.  The  character  of  Josephine,  the 
heroine,  is  drawn  with  the  hand  of  an  artist. 

"One  of  Earth's  Daughters."  Such  is  the  title  of  the  first  novel  of  Ellen  Roberts,  a  New 
England  lady  of  decided  originality  of  thought  and  a  style  that  ranges  from  uniform  cleverness 
to  picturesque  strength  and  brilliancy.  The  book  is  unique  and  handsome  in  style,  and  has 
met  with  a  very  encouraging  reception  from  the  public. —  J  he  IVashington  Post. 

"  One  of  Earth's  Daughters,"  by  Ellen  Roberts,  quite  fascinates  one.  The  character  of 
Josephine,  the  heroine,  is  admirably  drawn  and  keenly  interesting,  even  in  her  devotion  to  self. 
The  story  is  satisfactory  and  entertaining,  its  chief  strength  lying  in  the  close  perception  of 
human  nature.  The  future  holds  much  in  store  for  the  author,  and  the  public  will  eagerly 
await  the  next  novel  from  the  pen  of  this  gifted  woman. —  7he  Boston  Times, 

MAIN  TRAVELLED  ROADS. 

By  HAMLIN  GARLAND.  Paper,  50  cents. 

Six  Mississippi  Valley  Stories.  This  volume  has  become  one  of  the  standard 
works  of  contemporary  fiction. 

The  sturdy  spirit  of  true  democracy  runs  through  this  book.  —  Rnnew  of  Reviews. 

Hamlin  Garland  is  a  son  of  the  prairie.  He  delineates  its  life  faithfully,  powerfully. —  San 
Francisco  Chronicle. 

"  Main  Travelled  Roads"  contains  six  American  pastorals,  not  eighteenth-century,  Dresden- 
china  types,  but  real  idyls  of  the  farmer.  Its  characters  are  alive  —  individuals,  n»»t  types,  that 
the  author's  skill  has  made  catholic  in  their  appeal  to  the  reader. —  Rezneut  of  /^evietus^ 
London,  Eng. 

JASON  EDWARDS  :  AN  AVERAGE  MAN. 

By  HAMLIN  GARLAND.  Cloth,  5i.oo;  paf>er,  50  cents. 

A  powerful  and  realistic  story  of  to-day.  It  vividly  portravs  the  agencies  in  our 
society,  both  in  the  city  and  in  the  country,  which  destroy  the  lives  and  happiness  and 
hopes  of  those  who  do  the  world's  work. 

Garland  is  a  fresh,  vigorous  and  original  writer.  He  has  lately  leaped  into  fame,  and 
promises  as  much  as  any  contemporary  American  writer.  —  Toronto  Globe. 
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A  SPOIL  OF  OFFICE. 

By  HAMLIN  GARLAND.  Cloth,  $i.oo;  paper,  50  cents, 

A  strong  story  which  shows  the  corruption  and  methods  of  political  life.  It  con- 
tains some  of  Garland^s  most  forceful  work. 

Entitled  to  rank  among  the  greatest  of  American  novels. —  Minneapolis  Spectator, 

Radically  unconventional,  and  doubtless  the  truest  picture  of  western  life  that  has  appeared 
in  American  Bction.  —  Commercial  Advertiser,  Detroit,  Mich, 

ONE   THOUSAND   DOLLARS  A  DAY,   and   Other  Stories. 

By  ADELINE  KNAPP.  Cloth,  $1.00. 

Of  this  book  the  famous  poet  Joaquin  Miller  has  said,  **  Great  stuff!  Capital  stirff ! 
Full  of  good  points,  well  put." 

This  volume  of  short,  racy  stories  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  pronounced 
literary  hits  which  the  Arena  Publishing  Company  has  made  in  this  line  of  literature. 
It  will  surely  make  a  place  for  itself  and  its  author  in  the  front  rank  of  contemporary 
fiction. 

It  seems  as  though  her  range  knew  no  limit.  Whether  discussing  economic  questions,  or 
writing  exquisite  sketches,  or  medical  articles  that  interest  savans  and  laymen,  or  describmg  the 
heroes  she  so  much  loves,  she  seems  equally  at  home.  —  Southern  Maj^azine. 

One  of  the  most  gifted  of  the  young  women  writers  of  the  West. —  St.  Louis  Globe' 
Democrat. 

THE   STORY   OF  A   CANON. 

By  BEVERIDGE  HILL.  Cloth,  ^1.50;  paper,  50  cents. 

This  story  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  literary  agate,  in  which  the  varied  threads  of 
mining  life  are  clustered  and  outlined  like  the  mossy  threads  in  the  preserving  stone. 
It  shows  the  daily  life  of  the  hardy  mountaineers  and  miners  of  the  highlands  of 
Colorado,  the  lights  and  shadows  flitting  over  their  checkered  lives,  the  toil,  hardships, 
anxieties  and  dangers  that  ever  keep  step  with  them  in  their  underground  burrows  and 
overo;round  climbs. 

The  story  of  one  cafion  is  the  story  of  many,  and  this  pen  and  ink  sketch  but  illus- 
trates from  actual  knowledge  and  observation  the  way  in  which  the  Silver  Question  has 
touched  and  affected  the  lives  and  homes  of  our  mining  brothers.  While  this  story 
does  not  profess  to  be  an  authority  on  this  great  and  far-reaching  financial  question,  it 
does  claim  the  dignity  of  being  a  real  and  vivid  transcript  of  the  daily  life  and  thought 
and  feelings  of  those  most  interested  in  one  of  the  many  bread  and  butter  phases  of  it. 

WHO   LIES?  AN    INTERROGATION. 

By  EMIL  BLUM  AND  SIGMUND  ALEXANDER.  Cloth,  1.00;  paper,  50  cents. 

This  is  unquestionably  the  most  vivid  and  realistic  expos6  of  the  sham  hypocrisy 
and  lies  of  conventional  society  which  has  appeared  since  the  publication  of  Max  Nor- 
dau^s  **  Conventional  Lies  of  Civilization.'' 

This  is  one  of  the  boldest,  most  radical  and  realistic  works  of  the  decade.  It  is  unconven- 
tional as  it  is  unique,  and  will  unciuestionably  call  forth  criticism  in  quarters  where  its  shafts 
enter.  — Illinois  State   Sentinel. 

A   MORAL   BLOT. 

By  SIGMUND  B.  ALEXANDER.  Cloth,  $1.25;  paper,  50  cents. 

The  world  of  novel  readers  has  always  felt  the  fascination  of  the  strong  lights  and 
shadows  of  the  world  of  Hohemia,  of  which  Henri  Murger  and  John  Boyle  O'Reilly 
and  a  multitude  of  others  have  written  so  spiritedly  and  enthusiastically.  It  is  into  this 
world  of  picturesque  figures,  generous  thinking  and  kindliness,  of  youth  and  beauty  and 
talent,  ambition  and  joys  and  sorrows,  all  keen  and  vivid  and  fleeting,  that  Sigmund  B. 
Alexander  introduces  us  in  **  A  Moral  Blot."  The  hero  is  a  literary  man  who  is  the 
centre  of  a  circle  of  delightful  Bohemians,  and  there  is  an  interesting  love  story  which 
reveals  the  lights  and  shadows  of  Bohemian  life. 
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THE  FORTUNES  OF  MARGARET  WELD. 

By  MRS.  S.  M.  H.  GARDNER.  Cloth,  51.25  :  paper,  50  cents. 

This  book  tells  the  story  of  a  good  woman  who  made  a  grave  mistake.  It  touches 
our  hearts  like  an  old  sorrow,  and  we  go  with  Margaret  on  her  tortuous  earth  journey ; 
we  partake  of  her  ambitions  and  her  joys  ;  we  know  the  bitterness  of  her  portion,  and 
we,  too,  catch  glimpses  and  fed  somewhat  at  the  last  of  her  serene  peace.  A  lofty 
purpose  runs  throughout  the  pages.  A  just  tribute  is  indirectly  paid  to  the  Quakers,  the 
only  sect  who  having  f>owcr  never  persecuted  ;  the  people  who  made  the  only  treaty 
that  was  never  sworn  to  and  yet  never  broken.     The  world  will  be  better  for  this  book. 

The  hook  is  tender  wiih  the  erring  heroine,  but  it  teaches  a  strong  lesson  for  good  in  a 
way  that  will  cause  the  heait  to  treasure  it.  —  Boston  Home  Journal. 

"The  Fortunes  of  Margaret  WcM,"  by  Mrs.  S.  M.  11.  Gardner,  is  in  many  respects  a 
striking  book,  and  promises  to  provoke  not  only  discussion  but  serious  thoughts  upon  some 
social  questions  that  a  less  delicate  hand  might  have  made  uninviting.  —  Lauorence  Daify 
youmal. 

CiESARS  COLUMN. 

By  IGNATIUS   DONNELLY.  Cloth,  $\ .2S\  paper,  ^o  cents, 

A  story  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  one  hundred  and  eightieth  thousand ; 
thirteenth  edition. 

This  wonderful  book  was  first  issued  in  June,  1890.  The  name  on  the  title-page 
was  Edmund  Hoisgilbert,  .M.  D.,  and  it  was  given  out  that  this  was  a  pseudonym. 
Ever)'thing  at  first  was  against  its  success.  It  created  the  most  profound  interest, 
however,  among  those  who  read  it,  and  in  six  months  **  Caesar's  Column  "  passed 
through  twelve  editions,  and  considerable  guessing  was  done  as  to  the  real  name  of 
the  author.  In  December  it  was  finally  announced  that  Ignatius  Donnelly,  author  of 
••Atlantis,"  **Ragnarok"  and  *•  The  Great  Cryptogram"  was  also  the  author  of 
••Caesar's  Column."  * 

As  an  example  of  the  highest  literary  form  it  deserves  unstinted  praise. —  Cardinal 
Gibbons. 

A  Gabriel's  trump. —  Frances  F,  IVillard, 

A  very  extraordinary  production. —  A7.  Kfv.  Henry  C.  Potter.' 

The  book  is  a  plea,  .iinl  a  striking  one.  Its  plot  is  hold,  its  language  it  forcefol,  and  the 
great  uprising  is  given  with  terrible  vividness. —  Public  Opinion. 

A  WEDDING  TANGLE. 

A  brilliantly  told  story  of  old  Colonial  days  which  treats  of  the  romantic  French 
wars  and  the  siege  of  Louisburg  by  General  Pepperell  and  his  New  England  forces. 
It  is  especially  interesting  at  this  time  when  the  centenary  of  the  capture  of  Louisburg 
is  being  celebrated ;  but  it  is  always  interesting  at  any  time,  since  it  is  first  of  all  a 
romance,  though  historically  accurate,  and  treats  of  the  perennial  passion  of  love  — 
good,  old-fashioned  love-making. 

A  novel  which  we  are  confident  will  be  exceedingly  popular  as  its  merits  become  known. 
It  is  a  story  of  colonial  times  with  an  historical  background.  It  is  a  love  story  full  of  incidents, 
and  it  is  told  with  a  spirit  that  keeps  the  attention  of  the  reader  unflaggint;  to  its  close.  There 
are  many  passages  that  one  turns  back  to  read  a  second  time,  they  are  so  full  of  wit  and  wisdonoi 
and  graphic  description. —  7'he  Transcript^  Portland^  Me. 

There  is  a  warm  stir  of  intelligent  American  patriotism  in  this  book,  although  the  scene  is 
laid  in  the  colonial  times  of  New  KnijlaMd,  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  This  is  perhaps 
the  first  time  that  the  siege  of  Louisl)ur^  has  been  employed  as  a  potency  in  a  love  story,  but 
it  is  well  chosen  in  the  present  instance. —  Boston  Transcript. 

We  have  in  this  story  a  genuine  historical  romance,  true  to  New  England  history  and  yet 
alive  with  human  interest.  The  author  is  capable  of  making  herself  a  power  in  imaginative 
literature. —  The  Woman  s  Journal,  Bosti^n^  A/ass. 

UNVEILING   A   PARALLEL. 

By  MRS.  ELLA  MERCHANT  AND  ALICE  M.JONES.  Clot/i,  $1.2$;  paper,  so  cents. 
This  tells  the  story  of  a  residence  in  the  planet  Mars  where  the  topsyturviness  of 
our  laws  and  customs  are  regarded  as  the  natural  law.  This  crystallization  of  the 
abuses  of  this  world  as  the  law  of  Mars,  reveals  a  most  instructive  parallel.  The  story 
is  not  only  thoughtful  and  suggestive,  but  very  amusing  as  well. 
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THE    DREAM    CHILD. 

By  FLORENCE  HUNTLEY.  Cloth,  $i.oo;  paper,.^o  cents, 

A  fascinaiin;;  romance  of  two  worlds. 

Books  li^e  "The  Dfiam  ChiM"  spur  humanity  <m  to  make  more  and  more  deman/U  «  f 
th's  nature,  and  will  open  up  new  heights  and  depths  of  spiritual  knowledge. —  J£/ta  Whcittr 
IVil  ox. 

Will,  T  believe,  take  its  place  beside  Bul»ver*s  "  Zanoni  "  and  the  "Seraphita"  of  Balzac. — 
Daily  Capital,  Topektt,  Kansas. 

Although  simple  and  unvarnished  with  any  inflammable  descriptions,  enthralls  the  mind  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  l^iioughts,  unid  reluctantly  the  reader  closes  the  last  page.  —  Minneapolis 
Sunday  Times. 

A   MUTE   CONFESSOR. 

By  WILL  N   HARBEN.  Cloth,  $1.00,  paper,  ^o  cents, 

A  stirring  romance  of  a  Southern  town. 

Full  of  be.iuty  and  strength  combined;  an  ideal  union.  —  Boston  Ideas, 
If  knowledge  and  insight  and  the  flawless  t  »sle  of  the  artist  can  make  a  popular  novel,  **  A 
Mute  Confessor"  will  be  one  of  the  season's  literary  successes.  — Ne^u  York  Home  yournal, 
A  dainty  and  graceful  love-siory.  —  Chicago  Timts. 

SALOME  SHEPARD,  REFORMER. 

By  HELEN  M.  WINSLOW.  Cloth,  $1.25  ;  paper,  50  cents, 

A  story  of  a  New  England  manufacturing  town  dealing  vigorously  with  industrial 
problems. 

Its  ethics  are  clear  and  high,  its  standpoint  that  of  Christian  common  sense,  its  style  fresh, 
pungent,  often  q  detly  humorous.  —  Boston  Transcript, 

This  book  has  a  purpose,  a  grand  one,  no  less  than  the  promotion  of  a  better  feeling  be- 
tween employers  and  employees.  — I/nuell  Times, 

Miss  Winblo^  does  not  enter  idly  into  discussions  which  she  cannot  ably  and  righteously 
uphold.  Her  book  is  strong,  keen  and  powerful,  and  her  ideas  are  so  expressive  that  their 
meaning  is  clearly  conveye  d.  —  Boston  Herald. 

There  is,  however,  not  a  dull  page  in  the  book,  which  has  already  been  favorably  com- 
pared with  Charles  Reade's  best  works.  —  Boston  Journal, 

IT   IS   POSSIBLE. 

By  HELEN  VAN-ANDERSON.  Cloth,  51.25;  paper,  50  cents. 

The  author  shows  wonderful  insight  into  child-life,  and  the  story  is  delightful. 

**  It  Is  Possible,"  by  Mrs.  Helen  Van- Anderson,  is  a  story  written  evidently  by  a  think- 
er of  more  than  usual  ability.  —  Inter-Ocean,  Chicago. 

"It  Is  Possible,"  by  Mrs.  Helen  Van- Anderson,  is  a  work  deserving  of  a  large  sale  and  of 
being  widely  read.  No  one  can  read  the  book  without  partaking,  in  s^)me  measure  at  least, 
of  the  intense  spirituality  which  pervades  the  story.  —  American  Farm  News. 

THE    RIGHT    KNOCK. 

By  HELEN  VAN-ANDERSON.  Cloth,  ^1.25. 

An  extraordinary  story  dealing  with  psychic  forces  and  the  science  of  healing  as 
practised  by  the  Christian  Scientists. 

If  a  book  comes  from  the  heart,  it  will  contrive  to  reach  the  heart.  —  Carlyle, 

"The  Right  Knock"  is  presented  with  no  other  apology  than  this,  it  has  come  from 
the  heart. —  Author^ s  Preface. 

REST. 

By  WILLIAM  W.  WHEELER.  Cloth,  $1.25;  paper  50  cents. 

This  is  a  very  strange  and  quaint  story,  cram  full  of  the  most  amusing  and  unex- 
pected and  bizarre  situations.  Adam  and  Eve  reappear  in  a  typical  New  England  town, 
and  their  queer  doings  keep  their  neighbors  in  a  perpetual  state  of  excitement — and 
the  reader  in  a  continuous  condition  of  amusement.  Mr.  Wheeler  is  a  writer  of  fan- 
tastic ideas  and  great  imagination.     The  press  has  received  his  work  enthusiastically. 

Far  sale  by  all  booksellers.    Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  the  price. 
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LIFE :  A  NOVEL. 

By  WILLIAM    W.  WHEELER.  Ctoth,  $1.2$;  paper,  50  ctnfs. 

A  story  of  unusual  vigor  and  imagination,  and  written  with  fine  literary  art. 

In  the  form  of  a  novel,  called  "  Life,"  William  W.  Wheeler  has  put  before  the  public  some 
of  the  clearest  statements  of  logical  ideas  regarding  humanity's  present  aspects,  its  inherent 
and  manifest  powers,  and  its  future,  that  we  have  ever  read.  The  book  is  strong,  keen,  power- 
ful ;  running  over  with  thought,  so  expressed  as  to  clearly  convey  the  author's  ideas  ;  every- 
thing is  to  the  point,  nothing  superfluous — and  for  this  it  is  specially  admirable. —  Tie  Boston 
Times. 

EARTH     REVISITED. 

By   BYRON   A.  BROOKS.  C/otA,  $1.2$;  paper,   50  cents. 

A  masterly  delineation  of  the  effects  of  the  growth  and  development  of  real  re- 
ligion, instead  of  ecclesiiisticism,  in  human  society.  It  shows  that  real  religion  means 
the  true  dignity  and  happiness  of  mankind.  It  is  a  story  that  must  touch  the  spiritual 
aspirations  of  men  and  women  of  every  shade  of  religious  and  social  opinion,  for  it  re- 
veals the  logical  conclusion  of  the  high  and  noble  and  good  things  in  all  religions,  if 
put  into  practice.  It  shows  that  the  laws  of  society  should  express  the  greatest  relie- 
ious  truths,  instead  of  merely  the  doctrines  of  police  government.  **  Earth  Revisited" 
is  a  book  of  vital  interest  and  more  than  mere  literary  value.  It  satisfies  from  the  open- 
ing sentence  to  the  last. 

Mr.  Brooks  is  an  earnest  man.  He  has  written  a  religio-philosophical  novel  of  the  life  in 
the  coming  century.  .  .  .  Social  and  scientific  and  religious  evolution  have  in  a  hundred  years 
contrived  to  make  an  almost  irrecognizable,  world  of  it.  Human  nature  is  changed  ;  altruism 
is  fully  realized;  worship  has  become  service  of  man;  the  struggle  for  wealth  and  social 
rank  has  ended.  Mr.  Brooks*  l)ook  is  worth  reading  by  all  sincere  people,  and  in  particular  by 
those  interested  in  Christian  socialism  and  applied  Christianity.  —  TAe  Outlook. 

THE    CHILDHOOD    OF   AN   AFFINITY. 

By    KATHARINE    E.    RAND.  Cloth,   $1.25;    paper,   50  cents. 

A  striking  study  of  the  psychology  of  child  life  in  the  form  of  a  story.  Love  has 
hitherto  been  considered  solely  as  the  passion  of  maturity,  one  of  the  manly  arts,  a  game 
for  men  and  women  to  play  at.  Hut  here  we  find  the  revelation  that  the  attraction  of 
sex  exercises  its  subtle  induence  at  a  very  tender  age  among  little  men  and  women,  and 
we  see  love  in  pinafores.  The  author  evidently  has  the  support  of  expert  physiological 
psychologists  and  she  has  certainly  written  a  story  that  will  set  many  parents  to  think- 
ing. It  presents  as  clearly  as  possible  a  picture  of  inner  child  life  and  the  relations 
between  boys  and  girls  at  play. 

AI;  A   SOCIAL   VISION. 

By  CHARLES  S.  DANIEL.  Cloth,  ^1.25;  paper,  50  cents. 

One  of  the  most  ingenious,  unique  and  thought-provoking  stories  of  the  present 
generation.  It  is  a  social  vision,  and  in  many  respects  the  most  noteworthy  of  the 
many  remarkable  dreams  called  forth  by  the  general  unrest  and  intellectual  activity  of 
the  present  generation.  But  unlike  most  social  dreams  appearing  since  the  famous 
"Utopia"  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  this  book  has  distinctive  qualities  which  will  com- 
mend it  to  many  readers  who  take,  as  yet,  little  interest  in  the  vital  social  problems  of 
the  hour.  A  quiet  humor  pervades  the  whole  volume  which  is  most  delightful.  It  is 
full  of  philosophy,  and  many  of  the  sentences  bristle  with  virile  thought. 

A  very  clever  arraignment  of  society,  of  the  church  and  its  bishops  and  preachers,  the 
newspapers  and  their  editors,  the  law  and  its  judges  and  practitioners.  We  confess  to  finding 
the  little  book  more  entertaining  than  Mr.  Bellamy's,  and  it  is  certainly  more  practical.  — Phila" 
delphia  Inquirer. 

It  is  alternately  grave  and  gay  ;  and  the  intellectual  freshness  reminds  one  constantly  of 
Edward  Everett  Hale's  stories,  with  which  "Ai"  has  much  in  common.  This  is  a  clever 
book,  and,  what  is  much  more  important,  one  whose  influence  is  for  good.  —  Public  ledger. 

It  is  an  earnest,  reverent,  practical  story,  full  of  valuable  suggestions  to  Christians.  The 
impression  made  by  the  book  is  wholesome  and  stimulating. —  The  Congregationalist. 
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HELEN    H.   GARDENER'S   WORKS. 

AN  UNOFFICIAL   PATRIOT. 

Price  ^  cloth^  ^1*25;  paper ^  50  cents. 

This  is  a  story  of  the  war,  but  it  is  the  first  story  of  its  kind  that  has  appeared  in 
our  literature.  It  deals  with  a  phase  of  the  war  entirely  new  in  fiction.  It  is  an  entirely 
new  departure  from  all  Helen  Gardener^s  previous  stories,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  strongest 
piece  of  work  she  has  produced. 

Is  in  many  ways  the  most  remarkable  historical  novel  of  the  Civil  War  which  hat  ^et 
appeared.  The  story  is  tilled  with  strong  dramatic  incidents,  and  there  is  a  bit  of  charming 
romance.  Mrs.  Gardener  has  produced  a  book  that  will  take  very  high  rank  in  the  historical 
literature  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion ;  for  although  presented  in  the  form  of  a  novel,  its  histori- 
cal value  cannot  be  questioned.  —  Boston  Home  Journal, 

*'  An  UnofBcial  I'atriot,'*  by  Helen  H.  Gardener,  like  all  the  other  works  of  the  same 
author,  is  a  tale  that  displays  thought  that  is  not  hackneyed,  and  breadth  of  judgment  not 
common  to  either  sex.  —  Commercial  Advertiser ^  New  York, 

IS   THIS   YOUR   SON,    MY   LORD? 

Price ^  clothy  |i.oo;  paper ^  50  cents. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  best  contemporary  critics  that  this  is  the  most 
powerful  American  novel  written  in  this  generation.  It  is  the  fearless  protest  of  a  high 
spiritual  nature  against  the  hideous  brutality  of  an  unchristian  social  code.  It  is  a 
terrible  expose  of  conventional  immorality  and  hypocrisy. 

No  braver  voice  was  ever  raised,  no  clearer  note  was  ever  struck,  for  woman*8  honor  and 
childhood's  purity.  —  l^he  Van^ard,  Chicago. 

A  novel  of  power,  and  one  which  will  stir  up  a  breeze  unless  certain  hypocritical  classes 
are  wiser  than  ihey  usually  are.  —  Chicago  Times, 

It  comes  very  close  to  any  college  man  who  has  kept  his  eyes  open.  When  we  finish  we 
may  say,  not  •*  Is  This  Vour  Son,  My  Lord?  "  but  '*  Is  it  I?  "  —  Nassau  Literary  Maganintt 
Princeton. 

PRAY   YOU,   SIR,  WHOSE  DAUGHTER? 

Price t  clothf  $1.00;  paper ^  50  cents, 

**  The  civil  and  canon  law,"  writes  Mrs.  Elizabeth  CaHy  Stanton,  *'  state  and  church  alike 
make  the  mothers  of  the  race  a  helpless  and  ostracized  class,  pariahs  of  a  corrupt  civilization. 
In  Helen  Gardener's  stories  I  see  the  promise  of  such  a  work  of  fiction  as  shall  paint  the  awful 
facts  of  woman's  position  in  living  colors." 

A  twentic*h-century  novel,  powerful,  intensely  interesting,  bold,  fearless,  earnest  and 
inspiring. —  'fimt  s-Gazette^  Pedwood  City,  Cal, 

Every  legislator  in  every  state  should  read  it  and  ask  his  conscience  whether,  if  such  iniqui- 
t'^us  laws  are  on  the  statute  book  of  his  state,  he  should  not  hasten  to  move  their  repeat  — « 
Public  Opinion. 

A   THOUGHTLESS    YES. 

Price f  cloth,  $1.00;  paper,  50  cents, 

A  collection  of  short  stories,  in  which  field  this  brilliant  writer  is  especially  sugges- 
tive and  successful.  These  stories  have  gone  through  several  editions  and  they  will 
tind  new  and  delighted  readers  and  admirers. 

Marked  by  a  quaint  philosophy,  shrewd,  sometimes  pungent  reflection,  each  one  possesses 
i.iough  purely  literary  merit  to  make  its  way  and  hold  its  own.  —  New  York  Tribune, 
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SOME  NEW  NOVELS. 

ENEMIES  IN  THE  REAR. 

By   FRANCIS  T.  HOOVER.  Cto^,  ^1.50;  paper,  50  cen/s. 

This  story  breaks  new  ground  in  fiction.  It  is  a  story  of  life  in  Southeastrn 
Pennsylvania  among  the  Germans  in  the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  The  great  battles  o.» 
land  and  sea  have  indeed  been  described  again  and  again,  but  these  are  by  no  means 
all  its  history.  In  the  North  there  was  much  opposition  to  the  war,  especially  during 
1862  and  1863,  not  merely  on  the  part  of  individuals,  but  on  that  of  highly  organized 
and  widely  spread  bodies  of  men. 

Prominent  among  the  forces  with  which  the  national  government  had  to  contend 
in  the  rear  while  the  Southern  armies  were  in  its  front  were  the  Knights  of  the  Golden 
Circle,  otherwise  known  as  the  Sons  of  Liberty.  Connected  with  this  organization 
were  some  men  of  commanding  influence.  It  was  in  full  sympathy  with  the  South  and 
aided  it  in  every  possible  way.  It  resisted  the  drafts  for  soldiers  in  the  North,  dis- 
couraged volunteering,  encouraged  desertions  from  the  army,  and  assisted  deserters  to 
hide  from  the  authorities.  It  returned  negroes  to  slavery.  It  sought  to  sow  dissensions 
among  Union  officers,  helped  rebel  prisoners  to  escape  and  gave  information  to  the 
enemy  concerning  the  movements  of  the  Federal  armies.  It  aided  rebel  emissaries  in 
their  efforts  to  destroy  Northern  cities  and  villages  by  fire,  and  contemplated  the 
abduction  of  President  Lincoln.  , 

In  **  Enemies  in  the  Rear"  an  effort  is  made  to  preserve  the  history  of  some  of  the 
doings  of  one  of  the  most  dangerous  organizations  that  existed  during  the  war  of 
secession.  In  the  form  of  a  popular  story  Mr.  Hoover  presents  to  the  reader  an  inside 
view  of  the  workings  of  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle.  He  takes  us  unto  the  lodge 
room  at  the  midnight  hour  and  introduces  us  to  the  great  Pennsylvania  German  apostle 
of  Golden  Circleism.  We  likewise  form  the  acquaintance  of  a  famous  detective,  and 
are  permitted  to  go  with  him  as  he  skilfully  worms  himself  into  the  secrets  of  the 
Knights.  His  adventures  and  those  of  his  assistants.  Sharp  Billy  and  Tom  Hartnagel 
and  nis  sister,  are  dramatically  portrayed. 

BEHOLDING    AS   IN    A    GLASS. 

By  VIRGINIA   D.    YOUNG.  Cloih,  $i.2y,  paper,  ^o  cents. 

This  is  a  clever  and  vivid  story  of  life  in  the  middle  west,  which  wili  attract  as 
much  attention  as  Miss  Wilkins'  New  England  stories  or  Will  Allen  Dromgoole\s 
Tennessee  stories,  on  account  of  the  skill  and  fidelity  with  which  the  provincialisms  and 
peculiar  characteristics  and  customs  of  the  people  of  that  great  section  are  depicted. 

The  lover  of  good  fiction  will  admire  the  heroine  for  her  unselfish  devotion  to  her 
friends,  and  her  willingness  to  be  of  service  to  all.  She  is  a  noble  type  of  character, 
and  one  that  is  not  so  rare  in  real  life  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  though  strangely 
enough  she  is  becoming  rare  in  current  fiction.  The  author  pictures  her  unhappy  sur- 
roundings with  a  subtle  touch  that  shows  perfect  familiarity  with  all  phases  of  life, 
and  a  fine  discrimination  and  tact  in  the  discernment  of  local  peculiarities  and  shades 
•  of  sentiment.  Our  sympathies  are  aroused  by  her  miserable  surroundings,  and  our 
admiration  by  her  courage  and  self-sacrifice. 

THE    REIGN   OF   LUST. 

By   the   DUKE  OF  OATMEAL.  Chih,  75  cents;  paper,  25  ce»fs. 

A  remarkably  clever  burlesque  or  satire  on  some  doctrines  or  teachings  wliich  the 
author  attributes  to  a  certain  well-known  Scottish  nobleman,  who  is  thinly  disj^uistrd 
under  the  title  of  the  *•  Duke  of  Oatmeal."  By  "  lust  •'  the  author  means  '*  jL^reeH/'  jind 
the  ol)ject  of  his  amusing  skit  is  to  make  out  that,  following  in  the  line  of  the  Duke's 
reasoning,  greed  is  the  dominating  attribute  of  everything  in  the  universe,  animate  and 
inanimate.  By  those  who  like  to  see  a  grave  subject  occasionallv  treated  in  a  Vfin  <.f 
keen  and  witty  but  good-natured  badinage  —  and  who  does  not? — this  entert^iinin;^ 
parody  will  be  greatly  enjoyed;  and  probably  by  no  one  more  than  by  the  writer  at 
whom  it  is  aimed. 
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SOHE  INTERESTING  RELIGIOUS  WORKS. 

A   NEW    DEPARTURE. 

By  W.    K.   M.  Ooth,$i,2^\  paper,  y)  cents. 

The  aim  of  this  remarkable  book  is  to  give  what  the  author  believes  to  be  the  true 
symbolic  or  spiritual  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  including  the  Apocalyse  —  that  stand- 
ing puzzle  to  Biblical  exf^getes.  The  work  is  evidently  the  outcome  of  years  of  patient 
research,  study,  and  reflection ;  and  every  one  who  holds  Jhat  there  is  an  inner,  or 
esoteric,  meaning  to  the  Biblical  text,  will  do  well  to  study  carefully  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  in  the  present  work.  Even  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  belief  in  a  symbolic 
or  spiritual  interpretation  may  find  profit  in  giving  some  consideration  to  the  views  so 
ably  urged  by  the  author. 

EVOLUTION  AND  THE  IMMANENT  GOD. 

By  Rev.   WILLIAM    F.    ENGLISH.  Cloth,  $i.oo\  pa f>er,vp  cents. 

Evolution  is  in  the  air.  As  the  essential  nature  and  real  meaning  and  purport  of 
this  philosophy  are  being  more  clearly  perceived  it  is  oeing  acc^^^ded  a  larger  measure 
of  toleration  in  the  religious  world.  There  are  many  among  our  foremost  theological 
thinkers  who  readily  accept  evolution  in  one  form  or  another,  and  .some  who  advocate 
it  with  enthusiasm,  in  the  belief  that  it  aflfords  important  aid  to  the  apprehension  and 
elucidation  of  Christian  truth. 

One  of  the  most  fundamental  conceptions  of  modern  theology  is  expressed  in  the 
following  words :  **  It  is  the  characteristic  thought  of  God  at  present  that  He  is 
immanent  in  all   created   things ;  immanent  yet  personal ;  the  life  of  all   lives,  the 

Cower  of  all  powers,  the  soul  of  the  universe."    The  doctrine  of  evolution  is  found  to 
e  in  complete  harmony  with  such  a  conception. 

THE   GOSPEL   IN    PAGAN    RELIGIONS. 

By   An  ORTHODOX  CHRISTIAN.  Cloth,  $1.2$;  paper,  $0  cents. 

Some  thoughts  suggested  to  an  Orthodox  Christian  by  the  World's  Parliament  of 
Religions. 

The  author  of  this  book  believes  that  the  Gospel  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salva- 
tion to  every  one  that  believeth,  but  he  does  not  believe  that  its  saving  power  is 
limited  by  the  articles  of  Christian  creeds,  or  within  the  boundaries  of  church  organiza- 
tions. The  Godspell — God's  word  of  mercy — is  contained,  as  a  saving  element,  in 
the  pagan  creeds  of  all  the  great  ethnic  religions,  and  thus  **The  grace  of  God  that 
bringeth  salvation  hath  appeared  unto  all  men.'' 

It  contains  much  fresh  and  true  thought  excellently  well  expressed.  —  Advance,  Chicago, 

It  will  serve  as  a  mental  and  spiritual  stimulus  to  its  readers,  and  we  commend  it  at  a 
strong  antidote  to  sectarian  narrowness,  bigotry  and  intolerance. —  The  Lutheran  Observer, 

The  work  is  a  scholarly  one  presenting  its  arguments  in  a  pleasant,  convincing  way,  evi- 
dencing at  every  point  the  deepest  research.  —  The  Boston  Times. 

CHRIST   THE   ORATOR:     or   Never   Man    Spake   Like  this 

Man. 

By   Rev.   THOMAS   ALEXANDER   HYDE.  Cloth,  ^$1.25. 

This  brilliant  work,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  which  has  been  given  to  the  world,  is 
a  monograph  upon  the  third  side  of  Christ's  nature  -  the  expressional.  **  Christ  the 
Orator"  has  already  awakened  widespread  interest,  and  received  high  endorsement 
from  leading  editors,  preachers,  scholars  and  thoughtful  laymen  everywhere,  represent- 
ing every  phase  of  Christian  thought. 
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PSYCHICS,  SPIRITUALISM,  OCCULTISM. 

THE  LAW  OF  LAWS ;    or,  Origin,  Nature  and  Destiny  of  the 

Soul. 

By  S.    P.    WAIT.  Cloth,  $1.50. 

In  this  remarkable  work  no  theory  is  offered,  but  attention  is  invited  to  the  opera- 
tion of  certain  principles  that  are  as  fixed,  orderly  and  enduring  as  the  laws  of  any 
science.  Professor  Wait  is  a  keen  reasoner,  subtle  thinker  and  profound  scholar,  and 
this  book  will  put  the  Bible  for  many  in  an  entirely  new  light.  The  Overshadowing 
Power  of  God  is  set  forth  as  the  Law  of  laws,  the  involuntary  principle  which  is  the 
cause  of  all  phenomena  of  so-called  natural  evolution,  thus  supplying  the  missing  link 
which  makes  science  religious  and  religion  scientific. 

PSYCHICS:  Facts  and  Theories. 

By  MINOT  J.    SAVAGE.  Cloth,  $1  .oo\  paper,  ^o  cents. 

A  thoughtful  discussion  of  psychical  problems. 

What  looks  like  proof  of  certain  supernormal  happenings  has  been  accumulating  so 
rapidly  during  the  last  few  years,  that  public  attention  has  been  turned  in  this  direction 
as  never  before.  Psychic  investigation  is  becoming  **  respectable."  The  opinions  of 
such  a  writer  and  thinker  as  Dr.  Savage  are  sure  of  a  wide  and  respectful  hearing. 

THE   RELIGION  OF  THE   FUTURE. 

By   Rev.    S.   WEIL.  Cloth,  $1.2$  \  paper,  ^o  ants. 

This  is  a  work  of  great  value,  written  by  one  of  the  keenest,  most  powerful  and 
most  truly  religious  minds  of  the  day.  It  is  particularly  a  work  which  should  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  have  freed  themselves  from  the  dogmas  of  orthodoxy  and 
from  the  dogmas  of  materialistic  science,  for  it  will  strengthen  the  conviction  of  the 
free  mind  that  mind  and  senses  are  not  the  whole  of  life. 

The  chapters  reveal  a  new  method  in  psychic  and  spiritual  research.  They  show 
vivid  glimpses  of  a  stupendous  moral  cosmos  that  will  supersede  moral  confusion ;  that 
only  verifiable  tenets  can  survive,  and  the  childhood  period  of  faith  and  fancy  will  be 
superseded  by  knowledge  and  facts. 

BROTHER  OF  THE  THIRD  DEGREE. 

By  W.    L.   GARVER.  Cloth,  $1.2$;  paper,  ^o  cents.. 

This  is  a  story  of  occultism,  and  its  events  are  supposed  to  transpire  in  the 
twentieth  century.  The  Brothers  who  give  their  name  to  the  story  constitute  a  strange 
society,  in  which  those  admitted  pass  through  various  spiritual  experiences  and  tempta- 
tions. The  object  of  the  society  is  the  development  of  the  highest  morality  and  the 
capacity  to  live  in  the  pure  spirit,  and  its  members  attain  the  most  wonderful  occult  and 
clairvoyant  faculties  and  powers.  These  powers  are  developed  by  close  study,  denial 
of  the  passions,  inward  contemplation  and  the  severest  trials  and  discipline.  Through 
the  agency  of  this  occult  brotherhood,  great  social  changes  are  effected,  a  philosoph- 
ical religion  is  established,  and  liberty,  truth,  justice  and  fraternity  reign  supreme. 

BETWEEN  TWO  FORCES. 

By   FLORA   HELM.  Cloth,  $1.2^;  paper,  tp  cents. 

This  is  a  strange  and  brilliant  book  by  a  new  writer  who  will  surely  take  a  high  place 
in  the  literary  world.  She  is  widely  read  in  philosophy  and  physics.  She  feels  the 
mystery  of  lifeand  its  perplexities  for  the  spirit  as  only  rare  and  fine  natures  can,  and  in 
this  fascinating  story  she  shows  in  one  small  circle  of  life  the  perpetual  conflict  between 
passion  and  aspiration  which  has  always  rent  the  world,  and  still  rends  it.  In  her  devel- 
opment of  the  character  of  Younod  Rencliffe,  who  has  discovered  the  secret  of  incoi  - 
ruptible  psychic  life,  even  in  the  flesh,  by  the  complete  elimination  of  human  passion 
and  emotion  and  affection,  the  author  displays  a  very  real  literary  power,  which  will 
have  to  be  reckoned  with  by  those  who  seek  to  estimate  the  progress  and  quality  of  our 
contemporary  literature. 
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FOUR  BOOKS  OF  SOCIAL  THOUGHT, 

By  B.  O.  FLOWER. 

JUST   PUBLISHED.  ^  Cloth  extra,  %\.oo. 

GERALD   MASSEY  :    Poet,  Prophet  and  Mystic. 

Mr.  Flower  in  this  new  book,  presents  a  study  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Gerald 
Massey,  an  English  Poet  of  the  People,  who  has  done  great  service  for  the  cause  of 
Social  Democracy  in  England,  and  whose  brave  words  for  Freedom  and  Justice  and 
the  Dignity  of  Labor  and  Manhood  and  Womanhood  are  especially  pertinent  in  the 
conflict  for  Social  and  Political  and  Legal  Justice  for  all  classes  and  both  sexes  now 
beginning  in  America.  Mr.  Flower's  object  is  to  introduce  American  readers  to  a  lofty 
and  inspiring  spirit  in  contemporary  poetry,  who  will  hearten  the  struggle  of  the  poor 
and  oppressed  for  equitable  conditions  with  the  highest  spiritual  aims  and  hopes.  Lib- 
eral Quotation  brings  the  reader  into  close  touch  with  the  Poet's  spirit  and  purposes, 
and  Mr.  Flower's  commentary,  critical  and  historical,  is  interesting  and  suggestive. 
The  parallels  he  draws  are  instructive,  and  should  touch  all  interested  in  the  new  social 
thought.  The  book  is  beautifully  gotten  up  and  illustrated  by  Laura  Lee.  It  also  con- 
tains a  fine  portrait  of  Masscy. 

Price,  cloth,  $i.oo;  paper,  25  cents. 

THE   NEW    TIME:   A  Plea  for  the  Union  of  the  Moral  Forces 

for  Practical  Progress. 

This  new  work  which  has  called  forth  a  volume  of  criticism,  both  adverse  and  fav- 
orable, is  published  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  who  wish  to  apply  themselves  to,  and 
interest  their  friends  in,  the  various  branches  of  educational  and  social  effort  comprised 
in  the  platform  of  the  National  Union  for  Practical  Progress  ;  but  from  its  wide  sweep 
of  all  the  factors  in  the  social  problem,  it  will  also  serve  to  introduce  many  readers  to  a 
general  consideration  of  the  new  Renaissance  of  social  thought,  and  to  realize  the 
strength  and  character  of  the  evolutionary  movement  for  a  nobler  social  science,  that  is 
marshalling  all  the  best  minds  of  the  day  in  its  ranks.  The  book  deals  with  practical 
methods  of  reform  and  is  not  merely  a  bundle  of  speculations. 

Price,  cloth,  $1.00;  paper,  50  cents, 

CIVILIZATION  S  INFERNO :    Studies  in  the  Social  Cellar. 

The  economist  of  the  future  who  expects  to  receive  any  serious  attention  and 
respect  from  thinking  men,  unlike  Adam  Smith  and  Ricardo  and  MaKhus,  who  lived  in 
a  credulous  and  uncritical  time,  must  deal  with  Facts;  and  Mr.  Flower^s  **  Civiliza- 
tion's Inferno  "  contains  a  bundle  of  those  facts  with  which  the  economists  and  states- 
men of  our  time  must  deal.  This  book  contains  :  L  Introductory  chapter.  II. 
Society's  Exiles.  III.  Two  Hours  in  the  Social  Cellar.  IV.  The  Democracy  of 
Darkness.  V.  Why  the  Ishmaelites  Multiply.  VI.  The  Froth  and  the  Dregs. 
VII.  A  Pilgrimage  and  a  Vision.  VIII.  Some  Facts  and  a  Question.  IX.  What 
of  the  Morrow  ? 

Price,  cloth,  $1.00;  paper,  50  cents, 

LESSONS   LEARNED   FROM   OTHER  LIVES. 

It  is  especially  necessary  in  this  day  of  moral  and  spiritual  and  social  conflict  that  the 
dignity  and  worth  and  possibilities  of  human  character  should  be  insisted  upon  when 
Plutus  and  the  gold  god  dominate  our  society  and  politics,  and  even  our  religion. 
There  is  no  sort  of  reading  which  is  more  calculated  to  shake  young  men  and  women 
out  of  a  mental  and  moral  lethargy  of  desperation  than  biographies  of  the  noblest  and 
bravest  men  and  women  who  have  stood  for  humanity  and  principle,  truth  and  justice. 
There  are  fourteen  biographies  in  this  volume,  deahng  with  the  lives  of  Seneca  and 
Epictetus,  the  great  Roman  philosophers  ;  Joan  of  Arc,  the  warrior  maid  ;  Henry 
Clay,  the  statesman  ;  Edwin  Booth  and  Joseph  Jefferson,  the  actors  ;  John  Howard 
Payne,  William  Cullen  Bryant,  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Alice  and  Phoebe  Cary,  and  John  G. 
Whittier,  the  poets  ;  Alfred  Russel  Wallcae,  the  scientist  ;  Victor  Hugo,  the  many- 
sided  man  of  genius. 
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THE  BELLES  LETTRES. 

Enaya  by  "A  Coming  Master." 

MEDITATIONS    IN    MOTLEY. 

By   WALTER   BLACKBURN    HARTE.  C/oth,  $1.2$- 

A  volume  of  delightful  humor.  Like  Artemus  Ward^s  lecture  on  Snakes  in  Ireland 
these  gossipy  papers  touch  almost  every  subject  under  Heaven  that  is  in  the  current  of 
contemporary  thought.  **  Meditations  in  Motley  "  is  a  book  for  the  fireside  or  outdoors  ; 
for  gray  days  or  sunshine  ;  for  solitude  or  society.  It  will  t^ke  its  place  among  those 
books  handy  at  one's  elbow  which  one  instinctively  reaches  for  as  one  sinks  into  a  cosy 
armchair  in  a  snug  corner  by  the  fire. 

The  work  of  an  Independent  with  a  bone  to  pick  wiih  all  sorts  of  conventions.  One 
finds  Mr.  Harte's  essays  stimulating,  suggestive  and  sometimes  brilliant.  In  all  there  are  wi>c 
and  witty  things  said.  Mr.  Harte's  essays  are  the  sort  of  writing  that  arouse  interest  and  oppo- 
sition, but  there  is  no  gainsaying  the  literary  touch  and  the  intellectual  vivacity  of  the  author.  — 
7 he  Hartjord  Courant. 

Extremely  bright  and  original.  They  are  very  clever  papers,  full  of  observation  and 
saliency  in  expression.  There  is  an  immense  amount  of  naked  truth  —  naked  and  not  ashamed  — 
wiiich  confronts  us  bravely  in  them.  Mr.  Harte  writes  wonderfully  well,  both  forcibly  and  ele- 
gantly, is  alive,  spirited  and  sympathy  creating.  The  freshness  of  the  book  is  extremely  grate- 
ful.—  Mary  Abbott  in  Chicago  Herald. 

We  regard  this  writer  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  independent  of  the  younger  American 
essayists  —  in  some  respects  the  best.  His  subtlety  and  his  richness  of  thought  and  allusion  give 
hints  of  a  coming  master.  —  Standard^  Syracuse^  N.  V. 

The  foremost  of  the  younger  essayists  of  the  day.  His  st\le  is  sane  and  unaffected.  He 
thinks  broadly  and  analyzes  deeply,  and  delicious  humor  creeps  out  here  and  there.  Mr. 
Harte  surely  is  a  considerable  force  in  contemporary  literature  and  the  meditations  will  be 
found  a  satisfactory  and  permanent  companion  at  any  time. —  7  he  Boston  Times, 

Stirring  Social  Studies  in  Fiction. 

ONE   THOUSAND   DOLLARS   A   DAY,   and  Other  Stories. 

By   ADELINE   KNAPP.  Cloth,  ;$l.oo;  />a/>er,  50  cents. 

Of  this  book  the  famous  poet  Joaquin  Miller  has  said,  *•  Great  stuff!  Capital  stuff! 
Full  of  good  points,  well  put." 

This  volume  of  short,  racy  stories  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  pronounced 
literary  hits  which  the  Arena  Publishing  Company  has  made  in  this  lin.:  of  literature. 
It  will  surely  make  a  place  for  itself  and  its  author  in  the  front  rank  of  contemporary 
literature. 

The  writer  is  a  rising  young  newspaper  woman  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  whose  work 
has  been  along  somewhat  different  lines  from  those  that  usually  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
woman  in  journalism.  It  has  brought  her  face  to  face  wiih  many  of  the  socio-economic 
problems  that  even  newspaper  workers  do  not  often  have  to  deal  with,  and  these 
sketches  have  been  the  outcome  of  deep  and  earnest  study  of  these  problems. 

Miss  Knapp  has  received  for  her  work  a  mental  equipment  which  comes  in  the  way  of 
few  women,  or  men  either.  Her  versatile  mind  has  enabled  her  to  till  all  departments  in  news- 
paper work.  —  A^ezu  York  /Recorder. 

It  seems  as  though  her  range  knew  no  limit.  Whether  discussing  economic  questions, 
or  writing  exquisite  sketches,  or  medical  articles  that  interest  savans  and  laymen,  or  describing 
the  heroes  she  so  much  loves,  she  seems  equally  at  home.  —  Southern  Magazine. 

One  of  the  most  gifted  of  the  young  women  writers  of  the  West.  —  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat. 

Miss  Knapp  is  one  of  the  brightest  newspaper  women  on  the  Coast.  A  brilliant  and 
conscientious  worker  whose  success  is  well  deserved.  —  Boston  Journal. 
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THE  BELLES  LETTRES. 

SONG   BLOSSOMS 


By  JULIA  ANNA  WOLCOTT. 


Clothe  1 1. 25. 


The  name  of  the  author  of  these  delicate  and  dainty  poems,  Miss  Julia  Anna  Wol- 
cott,  is  well  and  favorably  known  to  all  readers  of  the  best  in  current  literature.  The 
greater  number  of  the  poems  have  appeared  within  the  past  five  or  six  years,  and  many 
of  them  have  met  with  the  cordial  approval  of  the  best  critics  in  contemporary  letters, 
and  have  become  firmly  established  in  the  popular  imagination,  by  having  passed  into 
the  current  quotations  of  the  newspapers.  Perhaps  no  contributor  of  verse  to  current 
literature  has  achieved  such  a  wide  popularity  among  the  readers  who  enjoy  the  best 
and  most  refined  ill  literature  as  has  Miss  Wolcott.  To  these  poems,  that  have  already 
won  a  deserved  popularity,  have  been  added  many  new  ones  of  equal  charm,  that  are 
now  printed  for  the  first  time,  and  will  possess  a  fresh  allurement  and  attraction  for 
those  who  will  be  glad  to  get  many  old  favorites  in  this  new  and  permanent  form. 

FOR   TO-DAY. 

By  FRANCES   MARGARET  MILNE.  Cloth,  $i.co. 

A  volume  of  poems  that  bring  a  blaze  to  the  heart,  and  a  quicker  beat  to  the  pulse. 
Mrs.  Milne  writes  with  strenuous  purpose,  as  well  as  with  the  finest  art.  The  poems 
thrill  with  an  enthusiasm  which  marks  a  soul  afiame  with  redemptive  thought. 

The  noble  aim  of  all  Mrs.  Milne's  writings,  combined  with  their  great  literary  merit,  should 
commend  them  all.  What  Whittier  was  to  the  anti-slavery  movement,  Mrs.  Milne  is  to  this 
greater  movement  of  to-day,  which  is  based  on  **  equal  rights  for  ^11,  special  privilege  to  none  "  — 
which  means  freedom  not  alone  for  the  black  man,  nor  the  white  man,  but  for  all  mankind.  — 
The  StaVf  San  Francisco, 

SONGS. 

By   NEITH   BOYCE.  In  white  and  gold,  $1.25. 

A  beautiful  gift  book.  Illustrated  with  original  drawings  by  Ethelwyn  Wells 
Conrey. 

Show  a  warm  and  colorful  fancy,  power  of  fresh,  vivid,  and  direct  expression,  and  a  sincerity 

which  will  not  be  trammelled  by  convention.  —  Boston  Times. 

Has  the  power  of  appeahng  strongly  to  the  emotions.  —  The  Californian  Magazine, 
There  are  hut  ten  of  them,  but  they  are  so  fresh  and  bright  that  one  wishes  there  were  a 

hundred.  —  Detroit  Free  Press. 

THE   FINISHED   CREATION,  and  Other  Poems. 

By  BENJAMIN  HATHAWAY,  author  of  "The  League  of  the  Iroquois."  '•  Art  Life," 
and  other  poems.  Handsomely  bound  in  white  parchment  vellum,  stamped  in  silver. 
Price,  postpaid^  $1.25. 

Mr.  Hathaway  is  a  master  of  harmonies,  an  inventor  of  rhythms  which  more  famous 
writers  might  be  glad  to  borrow.  His  songs  are  real  songs,  always  forceful  and  noble,  yet 
always  and  intensely  lyrical.  —  Boston  Times. 

THE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  IROQUOIS. 

By  BENJAMIN  HATHAWAY.     Price:  postpaid,  cloth,  |i.oo;   Red  Line  edition,  I1.50. 

It  is  instinct  with  good  taste  and  poetic  feeling,  affluent  of  picturesque  description  and 
graceful  portraiture,  and  its  versification  is  fairly  melodious.  —  Harper's  Magazine. 

Has  the  charm  of  Longfellow's  "  Hiawatha."  —  Albany  Evening  Journal, 

Evinces  fine  qualities  of  imagination,  and  is  distinguished  by  remarkable  grace  and  fluency. 
—  Boston  Gazette. 

The  publication  of  this  poem  alone  may  well  serve  as  a  mile  post  in  marking  the  pathway 
of  American  literature.  The  work  is  a  marvel  of  legendary  lore,  and  will  be  appreciated  by 
every  earnest  reader.  —  Boston  Times. 
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Some  Lessons  in 
Democracy  for 
American  Voters. 
How  to  keep 
**  Americanism  " 
synonymous  with 
Freedom  and 
Democracy 


Price ^  postpaid^  $2.00. 

The  Rise  of  the  Swiss  Republic. 

Of  all  the  confederations  of  history,  Switzerland  bears  the  closest 
resemblance  in  institutions  to  the  United  States,  so  that  the  history 
of  the  Swiss  republic  is,  or  should  be,  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the 
democracy  of  the  United  States.  The  issue  constantly  at  stake, 
throughout  the  history  of  the  Swiss  confederation,  has  been  one  of 
the  noblest  and  most  portentous  for  good  or  evil  with  which  human 
nature  has  had  to  grapple — the  question  of  self-government.  In 
these  latter  days  Switzerland  has  become  the  standard  bearer  in  all 
reforms  which  make  for  direct  democracy  and  pure  politics.  Her 
historical  development  ought,  therefore,  to  be  fully  known  and  a[>- 
preciated  by  all  Americans  who  are  interested  in  good  citizenship, 
good  government  and  the  averting  of  those  evils  which  threaten 
to  engulf  the  republic. 

A  fine  ^handsome  volume,  richly  bound  in  cloth,  with  large  colored 
map  and  full-page  portrait  of  the  author. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  James  Bryce,  M.  P.,  writes  to  the  author:  "  Duchy  of 
Lancaster  office,  London,  W.  C,  Oct.  27,  1892.  It  seems  to  me  that 
you  have  happily  blended  the  picturesque  treatment  which  some  parts  of 
Swiss  history  demand  with  the  object  of  bringing  out  the  political  lesson 
of  the  last  thirty  or  fifty  years.  I  trust  your  book  may  do  much  to  show 
our  people,  as  well  as  yours,  how  much  is  to  be  learned  from  a  study  of 
Swiss  affairs." 


A  Ualuable  Political  Document  for  Co-Day. 


W.  D. 

ilcCrackan, 

A.M. 
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' Price ^  25  cents, 

Swiss  Solutions  of  American  Problems. 

A  little  book  of  immense  importance  to  all  intelligent,  thoughtful 
men  who  realize  that  our  politics,  as  played  in  this  age  and  country, 
as  a  game  in  which  all  scruples  and  decency  and  manliness  are  put 
aside,  is  degrading,  and  gives  the  lie  to  our  much  vaunted  progress. 
It  is  absurd  to  talk  of  civilization  and  progress  when  the  simple 
business  of  government  is  considered  an  incurable  and  necessary 
corruption. 

If  we  would  solve  the  social  ))roblem  in  peace,  let  us  look  to  our 
methods  of  legislation  while  there  is  yet  time.  The  purpose  of  this 
admirably  dear  study  of  Swiss  political  methods  and  institutions  is 
to  show  the  many  lessons  Americans  have  yet  to  learn  in  the  art  of 
self-government  —  of  democracy.  Our  much-vaunted  representative 
system  belies  its  name — it  does  not  represent.  No  provision  has 
been  made  for  minorities  in  our  legislatures.  At  every  election  — 
federal,  state  and  local  —  unsuccessful  voters  are  virtually  disfran- 
chised. Then  our  legislators  cannot  be  called  to  account  until  their 
terms  are  over  and  the  harm  is  done.  In  the  vague  middle  ground 
between  the  people  and  their  laws,  a  permanent  source  of  corruption 
has  arisen  —  the  lobby.  It  is  a  Third  House,  working  secretly, 
unremittingly,  and  without  scruple  for  evil  ends.  Switzerland  is  the 
only  country  in  the  world  which  supplies  a  living  example  of  direct 
democracy,  and  all  who  are  interested  in  good  government,  good 
citizenship,  a  pure  ballot,  real  political  and  social  freedom,  will  find 
the  crystallization  of  their  ideas  in  this  remarkable  little  document. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers.    Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

Copley  Square,  Aretia  Publishing  Co.^  Boston^  Mass* 
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A  NEW  BOOK   ON   SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

Just  Published. 
HOW    SHALL   THE    RICH   ESCAPE? 

By   Dr.    FRANK   S.    BILLINGS.  Price,  cloth,  $200. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  .say  that  this  book  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Billings,  the  Founder 
of  the  Patho-biological  Lal)oratory  of  Nebraska,  will  create  a  sensation  among  all  those 
who  teach  or  subscribe  to  the  ethical  doctrine  of  love  your  neighbor  as  yourself.  It  is 
a  review  of  social  economics  and  philosophic  systems  of  thought,  religious,  metaphysi- 
cal, ethical  and  utilitarian.  The  principle  of  the  book  is  self  preservation.  The 
author  is  a  man  of  scientific  training,  and  of  very  pronounced  materialistic  views. 
His  especial  field  in  natural  science  is  apparently  biology,  and  it  is  upon  deductions 
made  from  the  phenomena  of  this  science  that  his  view  of  the  different  factors  entering 
into  religion  and  sociology  is  based.  It  is  absolutely  opposed  to  Altruistic  Theories. 
It  treats  the  vital  questions  of  the  day  in  a  forcible  and  almost  unheard-of  manner. 
Natural  law  is  its  fundamental  principle. 

"  Dr.  Billings  has  written  a  very  strong  book."  —  B.  F.  Underwood. 
"  Dr.   Billings  is  an  audacious  writer.    The  most  remarkable  book  I  ever  read."^ 
Hon.  James  Whitehead,  Nebrazka, 
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Just  Published. 
WOMEN  IN  THE  BUSINESS  WORLD:  or,  Hints  and  Helps 

to   Prosperity. 

By   ONE   OF   THEM.  Cloth,  $i,>j^\  paper,  ^o  cents. 

This  book  needs  to  offer  no  apology  for  its  existence.  It  is  needed,  and  it  will  be 
of  inestimable  service  to  thousands  of  women.  Its  object  is  to  help  women  to  help 
themselves.  The  word  Business  is  used  in  this  book  in  its  most  unlimited  sense.  It 
represents  all  the  occupations  in  which  people  engage  —  agriculture,  mechanics,  the 
arts  and  sciences,  and  the  work  within  the  Home.  The  Business  World  includes  all 
the  industrial  affairs  of  life. 

On  self-dependence,  this  writer  teaches,  hangs  woman's  sole  salvation  from 
poverty  and  other  evils  in  the  Business  World.  Only  by  means  of  self-dependence 
can  she  achieve  anything.  It  is  disuse  of  their  faculties  that  has  made  women  a  weak 
and  dependent  class.  But  woman  is  now  learning  the  lesson  of  self-dependence,  and 
all  her  faculties  being  brought  into  the  struggle,  she  is  showing  what  she  can  do  in 
every  occupation  and  walk  of  life —  in  commercial  life,  medicine,  authorship,  art, 
journalism,  teaching,  etc.,  etc. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers.     Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  oftJu  price, 

Copley  Square,  Arena  Publishing  Co,,  Boston,  Mass, 
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NEW  AND  VALUABLE  WORKS  ON  HONEY. 

A   SCIENTIFIC  SOLUTION    OF   THE  MONEY   QUESTION. 

By   ARTHUR   KITSON.  PricCy  cloth,  $1,2^,  faper,  ^o  cents. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  most  perplexing,  most  momentous  Social  and  Economic 
question  of  this  age — the  Money  Problem  —  the  author  has  shown  the  absolute 
necessity  of  dealing  with  it  wholly  from  a  scientific  standpoint.  Heretofore,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  question  has  been  left  in  the  hands  of  men  who  are,  or  have  been,  mere 
apologists  for  certain  private  interests  —  advocates  of  certain  schemes,  whose  labors 
have  consisted  in  endeavoring  to  create  a  science  that  shall  harmonize  with  prcoigan- 
ized  institutions. 

In  order  to  give  it  the  consideration  it  demands,  the  writer  has  found  it  necessary 
to  take  an  entire  survey  of  the  field  occupied  by  the  science  of  Economics,  of  which 
the  subject  of  Exchanges  is  a  branch.  Dealing  as  it  does  solely  with  quantities,  the 
Science  of  Exchange  becomes,  properly  speaking,  a  Mathematical  Science.  All  its 
terms  —  such  as  Value,  Supply,  Demand,  Purchasing  Power,  etc. — are  quantitative 
terms,  hence  all  Excliange  Problems —  including  the  Money  Problem  —  can  be  treated 
by  the  Science  of  Numbers.  Asarcsult  of  i>;noring  Morality,  Economists  find  them- 
selves confronted  with  problems  they  are  quite  unable  to  answer,  and  their  so-called 
Science  ends  in  paradoxes,  antinomies,  ambiguities  and  vagaries. 

OUR    MONEY   WARS. 

The  Example  and  Warning  of  American  Finance. 
By   SAMUEL   LEAVITT.  Price,  cloth,  $i.2y,  paper^  ^o  cents. 

This  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  most  importa,nt  recent  publications  on  the  funda- 
mental social  question  —  Finance.  Mr.  Leavitt's  **Our  Money  Wars"  is  the  roost 
complete  and  comprehensive  history  of  American  finance  ever  published.  The  book 
is  the  result  of  a  lifetime  of  study  and  work  and  will  be  indispensable  to  all  who  wishtc 
keep  posted  on  the  money  question. 

Henry  Carey  Baird  of  Philadelphia,  a  prominent  citizen  and  still  running  the 
publishing  house  run  by  his  grandfather  and  uncle  since  1785,  is  generally  considered 
by  reformers  the  most  accurate  and  reliable  writer  upon  money  reform  in  the  world. 
He  has  read  the  work  and  says  :  '*  It  is  a  source  of  amazement  to  me  how  you  have 
gotten  together  so  much  information.  It  is  just  the  book  we  have  been  wanting  for 
twenty-five  years,  and  should  have  an  immense  sale."  Order  the  book  now  of  your 
dealer. 

A   BETTER    FINANCIAL    SYSTEM  :    or  Government     Banks. 

By  GEORGE  C.    WARD.  Price,  paper,  2^  tcHts. 

An  important  work  just  issued. 

George  C.  Ward  in  his  timely  and  valuable  work.  *'A  Better  Financial  System/ 
attempts  to  demonstrate  that  every  principle  of  the  Populist  finance  platform  may  be 
subserved  and  every  demand  realized  by  tiie  nationalization  of  the  banking  system  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  assumption,  as  a  public  function,  of  the  banking  business  of 
the  nation.  A  system  of  governmental  banks  which  would  be  operated  by  the  people, 
for  the  people,  at  cost,  would  materially  aid  the  progress  of  civilization,  by  destroying 
and  forever  abolishing  usury.  It  would  rob  money  of  its  present  terrible  slave-making 
power. 

FREE    SILVER. 

By   SIDNEY   DELL  (of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  Bar).  Price,  25  cents. 

This  book  is  written  by  an  American  lawyer  from  the  standpoint  of  the  old  bi- 
metallist  party,  which  held  possession  of  American  finance  from  the  Revolution  until 
the  Civil  War.  The  central  idea  of  the  author's  argument  is  that  the  panic  of  1893 
was  caused  by  the  rise  in  gold,  through  money  contraction  by  foreign  nations,  and 
that  the  resulting  confiscation  in  falling  values  can  be  defeated  by  the  United  States 
Congress  by  restoring  free  coinage  and  full  legal  tender  power  to  the  old  silver  dollar. 

/u^  soli  by  all  booksellers.    Sent  poilpaxd  on  rcccij>t  of  tfie  ^ice. 
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TWO  IMPORTANT  SOCIAL  B00K5. 

THE    COMING   REVOLUTION. 

By  HENRY  L.  CALL.  Cloth,  $\.2$\  paptr,  $o  cents. 

This  is  an  economic  study  that  holds  the  reader  in  a  grip  of  fascination  from  the 
first  page  to  the  last.  It  takes  up  the  tangle  of  modern  industrial  society,  and  unravels 
it  web  by  web,  and  shows  the  anomalies,  inconsistencies,  falsities  and  criminality  and 
injustice  which  we  accept  as  an  unalterable  economic  law,  because  it  dates  from  Adam 
Smith  —  is  something  over  one  hundred  years  old !  The  author  of  **  The  Coming 
Revolution  "  first  touches  upon  the  ferment  everywhere  existing  in  the  minds  of  men 
upon  all  questions  of  public  concern,  and  then  systematically  examines  the  economical 
doctrines  and  social  conditions  that  have  made  labor,  the  creator  of  all  wealth  in  its 
application  to  the  resources  of  nature,  the  slave  of  its  creature  —  the  product,  wealth. 
He  deals  in  turn  with  **  The  Struggle  for  Existence  " ;  ♦*  The  Curse  pf  Privileges  and 
Class  Legislation  " ;  **  The  Fruits  of  Privilege  " ;  **  The  Plea  of  Privilege  " ;  **  The  Law 
of  Freedom '' ;  **  Inheritance  " ;  **  Land  " ;  **  Money  " ;  **  Transportation " ;  **  Trade  " ; 
**  The  Corporation  " ;  ♦♦  The  New  Republic  " ;  ••  The  Conflict." 

The  author  deals  with  the  various  aspects  of  modern  industrial  society  with  a  clear- 
ness and  perspicuity  that  is  so  rare  in  this  department  of  literature  as  to  deserve  the 
name  of  genius,  and  *'  The  Coming  Revolution  "  will  reveal  the  fundamental  f^ilsities 
of  existing  economic  conditions  to  many  who  have  been  merely  befogged  by  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  orthodox  schools,  which  split  hairs  for  the  express  purpose  of  mystifying 
their  students  and  blinding  them  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  inexorable  nature  and 
justice.  The  Revolution  he  treats  of  is  not  a  social  upheaval  of  violence,  but  a  revolu- 
tion in  economic  and  political  thought. 

t 

THE    HISTORY    OF    BROOK    FARM. 

By  Dr.  JOHN  T.  CODMAN.  Cloth,  $2XX>. 

The  wonderful  little  group  of  great  men  whose  names  are  associated  in  American 

biography  and  literary  history  with  the  Brook  Farm  experiment  will  always  make  it  a 

fascinating  subject  for  American  readers.     The  real  inner,  intimate  history  of  Brook 

Farm  should  find  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  student  of  American  literature  and 

social  movements.     This  is  precisely  the  niche  in  our  literary  annals  that  Dr.  Codman's 

book  admirably  fills.     There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  scrappy,  reminiscential  writing  on 

Brook  Farm,  but  no  adequate  and  complete  history.     Dr.  Codman^s  book  will  be  the 

standard  history  of  the  subject.     He  gives  the  complete  historical  record,  with  the 

fascinating  touches  of  an  intimate  knowledge  of  all  the  men  and  methods  and  aims  and 

daily  incidents  of  the  community.     Dr.  Codman  is  one  of  the  few  living  men  who  were 

on  the  Farm,  so  that  his  book  has  an  immense  value  for  the  new  generation  about  him, 

and  will  be  the  standard  authority  for  the  social  thinkers  and  writers  of  the  coming 

generation. 

This  book  is  one  for  which  the  student  of  social  experiment  should  be  very  grateful.  The 
kindliness,  the  breadth  of  view,  and  the  large  space  given  to  the  social  life  of  Brook  Farm,  will 
give  the  book  a  deep  and  abiding  interest.  Dr.  Codman  deserves  great  praise  for  having  re- 
produced the  Brook  Farm  life  with  vividness  and  simplicity.  Its  very  artlessness  is  in  its  praise 
as  a  book  of  sketches,  and  it  supplies  a  gap  in  our  literature  which  has  been  deplored,  but  which 
no  one  else  of  all  the  brilliant  people  who  had  to  do  with  Brook  Farm  has  filled.  —  Boston  Herald. 
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A  VALUABLE  REFERENCE  BOOK. 

Just  Published 
HYPNOTISM :   How  It  is  Done,  Its  Uses  and  Dangers. 

By  JAMES  R.   COCKE,  M.  D.  Cloth  extra,  lx.50. 

The  author  states  in  his  introduction,  that  in  writing  this  book  it  is  his  purpose 
to  place  the  phenomena  of  hypnotism  in  a  clear  and  mtelligible  light.  He  describes 
the  different  methods  used  in  producing  the  hypnotic  state.  He  also  describes  the 
methods  of  dispelling  the  hypnotic  condition.  The  description  of  the  methods  oi 
producing  the  hypnotic  state  is  clear  even  to  simplicity.  He  deals  with  the  effect  ol 
the  hypnotic  state  upon  the  senses.  He  shows  that  the  conscious  perception  of  images 
brought  to  the  mind  by  the  senses  may  be  either  increased,  diminished  or  wholly 
abolished.  Dr.  Cocke  describes  the  effect  of  hypnotism  upon  the  sense  of  touch  and 
upon  pain,  but  reserves  the  subject  of  anaesthesia  generally  for  discussion  in  the  chapter 
on  *•  Hypnotism  in  Surgery." 

The  fact  is  demonstrated  that  many  persons,  if  not  all,  have  the  power  of  hyp- 
notizing themselves,  even  to  such  an  extent  that  they  believe  their  personality  to  be 
for  the  time  changed.  He  states  that  if  this  condition  of  auto-hypnotism  is  induced 
upon  an  exceedingly  sensitive  and  nervous  person,  he  may,  while  in  this  state,  be  the 
subject  of  many  delusions  and  hallucinations.  The  ''  Dangers  of  Hypnotism"  are  set 
forth  in  a  succinct  manner.  Several  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  use  of  hypnotism  as  a 
remedial  agent.  Among  the  most  interesting  chapters  will  be  found  the  one  on 
**  Hypnotism  in  Surgery."  It  is  full  and  complete,  and  many  cases  are  reported,  both 
from  the  author^s  own  experience  and  from  the  experiences  of  other  medical  writers. 

A  good  idea  of  the  thorough  scope  of  the  work  is  given  in  the  Table  of  Contents. 
The  work  is  divided  into  chapters  dealing  with  facts  and  leading  up  to  theories  and 
conclusions. 

L  A  Definition  of  Hypnotism  and  Allied  Terms,  together  with  Considerations  of 
what  the  Hypnotic  Condition  Is.  II.  The  Effect  of  Hypnotism  upon  the  Special 
Senses.  III.  Auto-Hypnotism.  IV.  How  to  Detect  the  Attempted  Simulation  of  the 
Hypnotic  State.  V.  The  Dangers  attending  the  Practice  of  Hypnotism.  VI.  Hypno- 
tism in  the  Lower  Animals.  VII.  The  Curative  Power  of  Hypnotism.  VIII.  Method 
of  Applying  Hypnotism  in  Disease.  IX.  Hypnotism  in  Surgery.  X.  The  Value  ot 
Hypnotism  and  Therapeutic  Suggestion  in  the  Cure  of  Dipsomania  (Chronic  Drunk- 
enness ),  Morphio-Mania  ( Morphine  Habit ),  and  other  Drug  Habits.  XI.  Hypnotism 
as  a  cure  for  Illusions  and  Hallucinations.  XII.  The  Application  of  Hypnotism  to 
Functional  and  Organic  Disease  in  General.  XIII.  Neurasthenia.  XIV.  Transfer- 
ence of  Sensation  by  Means  of  a  Magnet.  XV.  The  Relation  of  Sleep  and  its  Accom- 
panying Dreams  to  the  Phenomena  of  Hypnotism,  and  the  Hallucinations  in  that 
State.    XVI.  Telepathy,  Thought-Transference,  Mind-Reading. 

'  I.  Introduction  and  General  Considerations  in  Part  II.     II.  Theories  of  Hypno- 
tism.    III.  A  Condensed  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Hypnotism.     IV.  Bibliography. 
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"A   POSITIVE   INSPIRATION   TO   MEN   AND   WOMEN   OP 

CONVICTIONS." 

Extract  trom  a  private  letter  fkvm  a  well-known  critic. 

.-.    GERALD   MASSEY.    .-. 
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A  SCHOIJIRLY  WORK    RBVBAUNG  THE  INNER  LiFH  OF  THE    POBT.      Mr.  B.  O.  Flower's 

latest  work  is  a  scholarly  discussion  of  the  life  and  work  of  Massey,  poet,  prophet  and 
mystic.  One  of  the  feature  chapters  is  that  in  which  the  author  traces  the  points  of  re- 
semblance between  Massey  and  Whittier.  There  are  frequent  quotations  from  the  poet, 
but  they  are  none  ton  frequent,  since  they  reveal  to  us  the  inner  life  of  the  man.  — 
"  Daily  Advertiser"  Boston,  Mass. 

Finest  presentation  of  the  Poet's  Character  which  has  appeared  in  the 
NEW  world,  a  most  appreciative  and  tender  tribute  to  one  of  England's  lesser  but 
noble  song  writers.  No  such  presentation  of  the  poet's  character  and  work  has  yet  been 
seen  on  this  side  the  water.  —  **  Daily  Traveler,"  Boston. 

A  VOLUME  which  will  FIND  A  HIGH  NICHE  AMONG  THE  ELECT.  Mr.  B.  O.  Flower's 
appreciation  of  the  beauty  and  strength  of  Gerald  Massey's  nature  and  work  is  so  enthu* 
siasiic^et  so  spiritually  true-tempered  that  he  is  better  qualified  than  almost  any  one  to 
deal  with  the  subject  as  he  has  in  his  latest  book:  "  Oerald  Massey:  Poet,  Prophet  aAd 
Mystic."  So  true  a  soul  as  Mr.  Mas>ey*s  deserves  just  such  direct  and  sympathetic 
treatment  as  that  here  given  by  Mr.  Flower,  and  it  is  a  delight^as  well  as  inspiration  and 
benefit,  to  contemplate  the  picture  of  his  life  as  drawn  by  Mr.  Flower  from  Mr.  Massey's 
own  words  and  writings,  connected  and  interspersed  with  comments,  facts  and  explana- 
tions from  Mr.  Flower' <«  pen.  It  is  an  uncommonly  expressive  delineation,  and  done 
with  a  fidelity  of  color  which  keenly  tells  in  the  impressions  conveyed  to  the  reader's 
mind. 

Mr.  M^<«scy  has  received  appreciation  from  hig^  sources  for  hut  masterly  poetic  power, 
but  M  r.  Flower's  bixik  aims  chiefly  at  bringing  fcjrth  before  the  public  the  man's  chanc- 
ier .ts  a  power  among  the  modern  reform  elements  which  rank  in  the  lists  of  the  broadly 
fe.irle>s  and  true.  Mr.  Flower  handles  the  subject  admirably,  and  we  thus  gain  the  full 
force  of  the  cx(]uisite  beauty,  the  invincible  stren^h  and  the  lofty  truth  of  Mr.  Massey's 
clear  vision  and  straightft)rward  expressiveness.  This  volume  will  find  a  high  niche 
among  the  elect.     It  is  handsomely  and  expen.sively  printed.  —  "  Boston  Ideas.' 

A  WORK  AT  once  nEAUTIFirL  IN  CO.MPOSITION  AND    FAULTLESS  IN  MECHANICAL  EXE- 

cnioN.    "Cicrald  Massey:  Poet,  Prophet  and  Nlystic,"  is  the  title  Mr.  B.  O.  Flower 

fives  to  a  lieautif ul  discussion  of  the  life  work  of  '*  One  of  England's  Poets  of  the  People." 
'he  volume  in  its  mechanical  execution  is  a  work  of  art.  .  .  .  The  author  illustrates 
the  three  phases  of  Massey's  mental  and  moral  nature,  as  poet,  prophet  and  mystic.  It 
is  a  charming  book,  written  in  a  sympathetic  spirit,  in  which  the  subject  is  appropriately 
called  upon  to  reveal  his  own  character  by  his  i)ocms.  It  contains  several  elegant  illus- 
trations by  Laura  Lee.  —  "  Commercial  Gazette,"  Cincinnati,  O. 

A   HANOSOME  VOLUME  DEAUNG  WITH  AN  INTERE.STING  SUBJECT.      A  handsome  VOlume. 

both  in  print  and  illustration,  which  presents  briefly,  but  pointedly,  the  life  and  work  of 
(Tcrald  Slassey.  (.)ur  author  fin<ls  a  striking  resemblance  between  Massey  and  our  own 
loved  Quaker  poet,  \V  hittier.  Both  were  tireless  reformers.  "  passionately  m  love  with  the 
beauty  incotntiion  life."  Both  hated  injustice  with  all  their  powers  of  mind,  with  pro- 
phetic and  intuitive  insi^i^ht  as  to  coming  events.  They  both  "  revealed  beauties  within 
and  without  the  homes  of  the  humble,"  and  were  fearless  in  denunciation  of  wrong  doing. 
The  work  is  h.in<Uomely  illustrated,  but  the  text  alone  makes  it  an  interesting  and 
even  charming  b:H)k.  Mr.  Flower  makes  free  uuotations  from  the  gems  of  many  of 
Massey'^  inspiring  songs,  and  brings  out  admirably  the  leading  traits  of  character  that 
shaped  his  life  and  inspired  his  writing.  —  "  Daily  Inter-Ocean,"  Chicago. 

Gerald  Massey  will  be  better  known  to  the  English-speaking  people  fifty  years  from 
now  than  he  is  to-day.  His  genius  is  only  just  beginning  to  be  recognized,  and  Mr.  B. 
().  Flower  has  done  the  world  a  service  in  his  critical  monograph,  "Gerald  Mass^, 
Vctcx,  Prophet  and  Mystic."  It  is  a  tribute  from  the  heart  to  a  true  prophet  of  freedom, 
fraternity  and  justice,  ever  loyal  to  the  interest  of  the  oppressed.  —  '*  New  York  World." 


The  above  are  a  few  of  the  many  appreciative  criticisms  which  have  greeted  Mr.  Flower's  latest  volume.  This 
work  iN  one  that  is  nee  IcI  at  the  present  time,  as  it  makes  a  powerful  plea  for  justice,  while  it  presents  the  story 
of  Mas>cy''s  life  and  tiic  i.leas  which  have  dominated  his  brain.  In  mechanical  execution  this  work  which  is  printed 
111  black  and  red,  <>  i  h.-.ivy  aiituiiic  pa:>er,  illustrated  with  a  few  choice  pictures,  drawn  by  Miss  Laura  Lee,  the 
lalc.ited  Itostoi)  arii<>i,  i>  niie  ot  the  finest  examples  of  the  modem  revival  of  fine  boi^k-making.  It  is  bound  in 
oi.iaiiiciital  cloth,  stamped  in  ^old,  and  is  a  model  of  beauty  as  well  as  a  volume  of  excellence. 

It  makca  a  (.harmini;  presentation  volume. 


Published  only  in  cloth.    Price,  $L00.    ARENA  PUBLISHING  CO. 
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BOOKS  OF  THE  DAY. 


The  Mystery  of  Evelin  Delormb*  —  Two  Reviews. 

I. 

"The  Mysteky  of  Evelin  Delqrme"  is  a  very  fasciniating  and 
skilful  bit  of  writing.  There  is  a  certain  powerful  quality  in  the 
author's  style  —  one  might  say  hypnotic  itself  —  which  keeps  the  read- 
er's mind  vibrating  in  sympathetic  wonder,  and  commands  the  interest 
to  the  end.  While  Mr.  Paine  does  not  undertake  to  discuss  the  claims 
of  hypnotism  through  this  story,  or  to  throw  any  new  light  on  a  theme 
which  is  attracting  so  much  serious  attention  to-day,  its  subject-matter 
deals  directly  with  the  practical  use  to  which  hypnotism,  or  mesmerism, 
can  be  put.  To  the  impressionable  mind  the  question  will  suggest 
itself,  after  reading  this  book,  whether  hypnotism  after  all  is  not  a 
greater  agency  for  evil  than  for  good,  so  far  as  concerns  those  weaker- 
minded  ones  who  are  generally  more  subject  to  its  powers. 

Unlike  most  stories  which  deal  with  psychical  science,  the  literary 
flavor  is  not  subordinated  or  sacrificed  to  the  incidents  and  to  what  the 
matter-of-fact  mind  will  consider  the  supernatural  happenings  which 
the  author  has  chosen  as  his  theme.  On  the  contrary,  the  author  has  a 
nice  sense  of  the  harmony  of  words,  and  uses  them  to  express  his 
thouglits  in  such  a  way  that  they  become  something  more  than  sound- 
ing brass  or  tinkling  cymbals.  But  the  author's  evident  purpose  in  this 
instance  is  to  get  the  reader's  attention  fixed  on  an  imaginary  case  of 
hypnotism,  out  of  which  he  makes  the  plot  of  his  story.  And  while  the 
trend  of  tlie  novel,  dealing  with  questions  of  to-day,  depends  less  than 
ever  before  on  mystery  and  plot,  it  may  not  be  untimely  to  remark  here 
that,  from  all  indications,  hypnotism  will  be  a  favorite  and  fertile  field 
for  the  imagination  of  the  novelist  of  the  future  to  cultivate. 

Mr.  Paine's  story  deals  with  a  girl  who  led  a  dual  life  through  the 
medium  of  hypnotism.  Eva  Delorme  is  an  innocent,  pure-minded, 
gentle  type  of  girlhood,  of  superior  breeding  and  quiet  manners,  who, 
after  studying  the  mesmeric  science  and  believing  herself  to  be  a  good 
hypnotic  subject,  applies  to  a  well-known  hypnotist  to  put  her  under 
his  test.  From  this  she  awakes  a  gay,  heartless  woman  of  the  world, 
the  exact  opposite  to  what  she  seemed  before  voluntarily  undergoing 
the  experiment.  In  her  dual  character,  as  Eva  Delorme  and  Evelin 
Mjirch  alternately,  she  sits  to  an  artist  who  paints  her,  and  who  believes 

•  "The  Mystery  of  Evelin  Delorme:  A  Hypnotic  Story,"  by  Albert  Bigelow  Paine. 
Side  Pocket  Series.    Cloth,  price  75  cents.    Arena  Publishing  Company. 
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that  he  is  painting  two  separate  persons,  as  distinct  from  each  other  as 
light  and  darlcness.  Each  wields  a  great  charm  and  fascination  over 
him;  one^s  personality  makes  its  appeal  to  his  heart  through  the  spir- 
itual, and  the  other  through  the  senses  and  animal  passions;  but  the 
former  makes  the  lasting  and  permanent  impression,  and  rouses  the 
deeper  love,  while  in  the  presence  of  the  other  he  is  weak  and  plastic, 
and  cannot  but  yield  to  the  intoxication  of  the  moment. 

All  this  is  sketched  in  a  firm  outline,  rather  than  followed  in  detail,  a 
great  deal  being  left  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader.  We  infer,  from 
the  jealousy  and  hatred  of  her  rival,  whose  picture  she  sees  in  her 
lover's  studio,  that  Eva  March  was  never  conscious  of  her  dual  exis- 
tence in  the  gentler  personality  of  Eva  Delorme,  her  other  self;  but  we 
get  no  hint  as  to  whether  the  pure-minded  Eva  Delorme  was  conscious 
or  felt  the  burden  of  the  grosser  qualities  which  belonged  to  Evelin 
March.  But  this  is  part  of  the  mystery.  One  of  the  striking  remarks 
in  the  book,  and  which  in  a  certain  sense  explains  the  unexplainableness 
of  the  mystery,  reads: 

Nothing  in  life  is  real  —  it  is  all  a  dream.  You  think  your  being  is  reality,  and  that 
you  hear  my  voice  speaking. . . .  We  are  the  figures— the  mimes  in  some  vast  hjrpnotic 
exhibition — the  shadows  in  some  gigantic  spirit's  disordered  dream.  Hypnotism  has, 
in  fact,  proven  that  no  one  can  distinguish  the  real  from  the  unreal. 

Jonathan  Penn. 

II. 

Another  Witchcraft  Era.  —The  fact  that  within  a  short  time  the  plea  of  hypno- 
tism has  been  presented  and  accepted  as  valid  testimony  as  an  excuse  for  crime* 
■hows  that  this  subject  has  reached  a  danger  point  that  renders  it  a  live  and  burning 
question  for  our  immediate  consideration.  —  Extract  from  a  letter  of  Professor  Car- 
penter's in  the  Boston  Transcript. 

Hypnotist  TO  Hano.  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  March  11.  — Harry  Hayward  was  this 
morning  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  June  11,  for  the  murder  of  Bfiss  Ging.  On  the 
evening  of  Dec.  3, 1884,  Catherine  Ging,  a  Minneapolis  dressmaker,  was  murdered  by 
Clans  A.  Blixt.  The  crime  was  planne<l  by  Harry  Hayward,  who  wished  to  secure 
insurance  money  amounting  to  f  10,000.  He  made  Blixt  kill  the  woman  by  means  of 
hypnotism.  —  Boston  Post, 

A  man  who  is  hypnotized  and  kept  asleep  for  a  week  in  full  view  of  the  public,  is 
one  of  the  attractions  of  the  London  Royal  Aquarium.  —  Boston  Eveninif  TVanscript. 

Truly  in  this  very  year  of  grace  which,  if  the  mystics  of  the  East  are 
to  be  believed,  lies  very  close  to  the  end  of  a  g^eat  cycle  to  be  closed  in 
1806,  the  subject  of  hypnotism,  or  mesmerism  as  it  used  to  be  called 
half  a  century  ago,  seems  to  be  an  all-absorbing  one.  It  is  met  with 
everywhere.  The  most  popular  dramas  just  now  upon  the  stage  are 
those  which  turn  upon  the  use  of  hypnotic  suggestion.  Novels  of  all 
sorts  and  sizes,  from  the  penny-dreadful  to  the  latest  production  of  the 
brilliant  and  phenomenally  successful  artist  Du  Maurier,  hinge  upon  the  \ 
use  or  abuse  of  this  tremendous  power,  god-like  in  its  efficacy  for  heal-  / 
ing  and  uplifting,  if  invoke<l  with  a  reverent  desire  to  accomplish  only  y 
such  result;  diabolical  if  wielded  for  selfish  or  sensual  aims;  and  har 
f ul  in  most  cases  where  it  is  used  simply  for  curiosity  or  mere  air 
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ment.  While  there  may  be  differeDces  of  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
malcing  the  use  of  liypnotic  suggestion  a  subject  for  legislation,  it  must 
seem  to  any  person  who  has  observed  closely  the  effect  of  it  upon  even 
one  person  of  his  acquaintance,  that  as  a  plaything  for  fools  or  children 
or  men  and  women  actuated  only  by  desire  for  sensual  pleasure,  it  is  no 
more  fit  than  a  can  of  dynamite. 

**The  Mystery  of  Evelin  Delorme  "is  no  mystery  at  all  to  such  an 
observer,  but  simply  the  naturally-to-be-expected  result  of  the  inter- 
view with  **  the  well-known  hypnotist  '*  described  in  the  author^s  in- 
troduction. One  wonders,  indeed,  if  a  conscientious,  reputable,  and  wise 
hypnotist,  knowing  the  fact  that  so  fine  a  hypnotic  subject  as  he  found 
this  unprotected  girl  to  be,  would  surely  be  liable  to  become  self- 
psychologized  after  he  had  once  opened  the  way,  through  the  aid  of 
hypnotism,  to  a  double  personality  for  her,  would  so  nonchalantly 
accede  to  her  wish  to  be  thus  changed,  for  even  a  day,  into  the  appear- 
ance and  under  the  domination  of  her  lower  self.  But,  shutting  one^s 
eyes  to  the  incongruity  of  such  a  desire  on  the  part  of  such  a  paragon  of 
virtue  as  this  very  Jekyll-Hydish  young  woman  seems  to  have  been  in 
her  normal  state,  one  accepts  the  explanation  of  the  doctor,  who  has  the 
grace  to  confess  naively  that  he  had  **  always  felt  a  great  and  somewhat 
(?)  guilty  curiosity  as  to  the  final  result''  of  his  experiments,  and, 
having  been  prepared  by  the  introduction  and  the  prologue  for  the 
solution  of  the  question  which  arose  in  the  hypnotist's  mind,  plunges 
into  the  story  of  this  double  life.  It  is  not  a  long  story,  and  it  is  well 
told.  Pleasant  reading  it  can  hardly  be  to  those  who  care  only  for  a 
love-story,  where  the  end  is  sure  to  be,  ^*  And  so  they  were  married  and 
lived  happy  ever  after,"  but  it  is  exciting  and  suggestive,  and  well  worth 
reading  at  one  sitting. 

The  book,  one  of  the  uniform  Side  Pocket  Series,  is  beautifully 

brought  out  in  white  and  silver,  dainty  and  pleasant  to  the  eye  and 

touch.    The  scenes  in  the  artist's  studio,  the  sudden  growth  of  real 

love  and  gross  passion  between  him  and  his  strange  sitter,  are  well  and 

delicately  managed,  and  the  dramatic  situations,  as  the  tragedy  begins 

to  manifest  itself  and  finally  approaches  its  culmination,  are  intense  yet 

not  improbable  nor  overstrained.     In  the  conversations  of  the  artist  and 

his  friend  there  is  sometimes  much  food  for  thought.    For  instance 

this: 

"  Good  and  bad  are  relative  terms  only.  Every  man  fulfils  his  purpose.  I  can  put 
a  stroke  of  paint  on  my  canvas,  and  you  will  call  it  white.  I  put  another  beside  it,  and 
by  contrast  the  flrst  apiiears  gray.  Still  another,  and  the  second  has  become  gray,  the 
first  still  darker.  And  so  on  until  I  have  reached  the  purest  white  we  know.  It  is  the 
same  with  humanity.  Men  are  only  dark  or  light  as  they  are  contrasted  with  others; 
nor  can  they  avoid  the  place  they  occupy  on  God's  canvas  any  more  than  my  colors  can 
change  their  places  on  mine." 

**  You  believe  in  fate,  tlien,  and  the  absence  of  moral  freedom,"  says 
his  friend. 
Space  and  time  are  here  too  limited  to  quote  more  of  the  conversation 
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or  the  allusions  to  the  bypnotlo  exhibition  (pp.  60-54)  which  hold  the 
gist  of  the  teaching  of  a  certain  school. 

As  a  study  of  the  light  and  shadow  in  man^s  dual  nature  and  the 
danger  of  allowing  the  darker  to  overbalance  the  lighter,  the  book  holds 
its  place  as  an  educator,  while  the  story  itself  mov^s  on  so  swiftly  and 
becomes  so  absorbing  that  the  interest  does  not  flag  until  the  end. 

J.  A.  Dawlet. 

"One  Thousand  Dollars  a  Day.'** 

Quite  recently  Grant  Allen,  in  an  optimistic  state  of  prophecy,  said 
that  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  literature  of  the  twentieth  century 
(and  he  gives  those  who  demur  from  this  until  the  year  1920  to  answer 
him)  will  be  that  it  will  be  profoundly  informed  and  inspired  by  the  eth- 
ical spirit,  that  it  will  be  sociological,  and  that  it  will  deal  with  social  and 
economic  questions  which  will  give  it  a  sharp  new  flavor.  Just  about 
that  time  a  book  was  already  going  through  the  press  of  the  Arena  Pub- 
lishing Company,  which  now  appears  before  us  in  a  neat  red  cover,  en- 
titled "  One  Thousand  Dollars  a  Day,'*  by  Miss  Adeline  Knapp.  It  only 
requires  an  attentive  hour's  perusal  to  find  out  that  Miss  Knapp  has  an- 
ticipated, by  a  quarter  of  a  century,  Mr.  Allen's  most  sanguine  predic- 
tions; for  her  book  is  imbued  wit*h  all  the  above-mentioned  qualities,  and 
it  not  only  has  a  sharp  new  flavor  attaching  to  it,  but  one  which  every 
thinking  mind  must  certainly  acquire  a  taste  for.  It  is  an  original  com- 
pound, though  some  of  the  ingredients  it  contains  are  old  ones,  chief 
among  which  is  abstract  justice,  which,  when  applied  in  Miss  Knapp' a 
original  way  to  all  the  latest  conditions  of  society,  carries  with  it  an 
original  and  forcible  moral. 

Economics  is  a  subject  which  has  lately  attracted  many  writers  of  fic- 
tion, though  they  have  generally  dealt  with  it  in  a  very  crude  and  there- 
fore futile  way.  The  spirit  with  these  writers  is  often  true,  but  the 
pen  is  unable  to  express  it;  earnestness  predominates,  but  tact  is  want- 
ing; wrongs  and  injustice  are  felt,  but  discrimination  is  lacking,  righteous 
indignation  alone  proving  a  weak  weapon.  As  Rome  was  not  built  in  a> 
day,  so  the  foundations  of  Utopias  are  often  frail  and  unsafe-looking  in 
many  a  novel.  Miss  Knapp,  however,  sees  and  feels  too  deeply  at  present 
to  do  more  in  her  book  than  to  call  the  attention  of  the  thoughtful 
men  and  women  of  America,  to  whom  it  is  appropriately  dedicated,  to 
certain  facts,  phases,  and  conditions  which  obtain  to-day  between  man 
and  man,  capital  and  labor,  state  and  subject,  city  and  citizen,  and  also 
to  the  results  of  the  application  of  technical  law  —  made  deliberately  for 
the  protection  of  property  alone  —  to  peculiar  and  isolated  cases. 

This  little  book  contains  five  sketches,  mostly  in  parable  and  fable 
form.  The  lesson,  in  its  clearness,  which  is  taught  throughout  these 
pages  is  like  unto  Christ's  parable  of  the  vineyard  and  the  laborers. 

•"One  Thousand  Dollars  a  Day:  Studies  in  Practical  Economics,"  by  Adeline 
Knapp.    Arena  I^iblishinp  Com]iany. 
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The  fable  is  a  grand  style  of  expression  to  adopt  when  one  has  a  bumr 
ing  truth  to  tell,  a  lesson  to  teach,  a  simple  *' Wherefore?*'  to  ask; 
though  only  to  a  few  is  given  the  necessary  talent  to  use  it  effectively. 
Miss  Knapp  has  used  this  form  of  expression  with  much  skill  and 
nicety  of  proportion,  in  a  truly  original  way,  which  suggests  new  possi- 
bilities and  greater  freedom  of  style  for  the  writer  of  the  future,  rather 
than  reminding  us  of  j£sop,  La  Fontaine,  or  Lessing. 

That  money  itself  is  artificial  and  valueless,  and  that  labor,  being 
necessary,  is  priceless  and  invaluable,  is  proved  to  us  in  **  One  Thousand 
Dollars  a  Day,'*  in  a  style  as  easily  and  simply  grasped  as  the  propo- 
sition that  1,  plus  2,  less  3,  equals  0.  It  pictures  a  state  of  affairs 
where  every  adult  citizen  receives  from  the  Anti-Poverty  Government 
one  thousand  dollars  a  day.  The  outcome  of  this  state  of  things  is  that, 
all  having  more  moniey  than  they  can  store  away,,  no  one  can  obtain  the 
necessaries  of  life,  as  all  the  people  who  used  to  be  the  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water  refuse  to  continue  their  occupation,  there  being 
no  longer  any  necessity  to  work  for  money.  The  people  solve  the 
problem  for  themselves,  and  they  make  the  natural  exchange  of  the 
country  Labor  instead  of  Money.  A  carpenter  performs  work  for  the 
same  amount  of  the  work  of  the  digger,  and  the  digger  exchanges  his 
labor  for  that  of  the  plumber,  and  so  on.  Labor  proves  to  be  the  only 
true  and  natural  passport  to  possessions;  the  laborer  is  always  worthy 
of  his  hire;  and  the  idle  man  is  a  useless  incumbrance  on  society.  The 
true  basis  of  a  nation's  wealth  is  its  industrial  productiveness.  This 
being  proved,  it  would  take  a  pettifogging  mind  to  argue  the  morality  of 
the  present  industrial  system,  where  the  idle  minority  steals  for  itself 
and  generations  of  its  posterity  the  actual  earnings  and  rewards  that 
rightly  belong  to  the  industrious  majority,  practically  making  slaves  of 
the  unborn  millions  of  to-morrow  and  the  day  after  —  taking  a  mortgage 
on  their  bodies  and  minds  before  they  enter  this  world.  This  is  a 
powerful  piece  of  work,  and  the  moral  is  written  in  letters  that  **  he 
who  runs  may  read." 

**  The  Sick  Man ''  deals  also  with  our  upside-down  economics.'  In  this 
fable  Miss  Enapp  draws  a  vivid  analogy  between  the  nation  and  the 
body  corporeal.  The  brotherhood  of  man  is  shown  to  be  the  only  rea- 
sonable state  of  society.  In  this  remarkably  clever  and  suggestive  piece 
of  writing  the  writer  gives  us  the  arguments  pro  and  con,  in  a  dialogue 
between  the  little  corpuscles  in  the  sick  body,  on  the  equal  distribution 
of  the  circulation,  as  under  its  present  state  the  liver  gradually  absorbs 
the  resources  of  the  entire  body,  leaving  many  of  the  corpuscles  in  an 
unhealthy  condition,  which  react  on  the  body,  making  the  entire  organ- 
ism unsound.  Miss  Knapp's  little  corpuscles'  arguments  are  elastic,  and 
they  can  be  applied,  without  any  veneer  or  varnish,  and  cany  their  own 
satire  against  those  who  prate  about  the  necessity  and  sanity  of  cut> 
throat  competition  and  famine-producing  overproduction.  "Fatty  de- 
generation of  the  liver.    That  organ  had  diverted  to  itself  the  living  of 
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the  entire  organism,  and  death  was  inevitable,'*  is  the  significant  post 
mortem  report  on  the  death  of  the  sick  man. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  of  the  sketches  is  **  The  Discontented  Ma- 
chine: An  Economic  Study/'  Its  lesson  is  taught  in  a  very  insidious 
manner;  and  it  is  evidently  calculated  to  set  one  thinking  seriously  over 
the  labor-saving  machine  problems,  and  the  future  of  the  worker.  The 
Discontented  Machine  stops  work  —  goes  on  strike  —  because  it  feels, 
after  turning  out  so  much  valuable  work,  that  simply  to  get  oiled,  kept  in 
gear  and  in  good  running  order,  is  to  be  imposed  upon.  It  wants  to  be 
paid  something  for  itself,  **  as  labor  is."  The  owner,  who  has  discharged 
a  lot  of  his  men  for  the  sake  of  this  ungrateful  piece  of  mechanism,  ex- 
plains to  it  that  labor  made  it,  and  that  not  one  of  the  men  it  replaced 
ever  made  more  than  **a  bare  living,"  and  that  it  was  even  much  better 
cared  for  than  any  of  the  men  used  to  be  on  their  *^  living  wage."  The 
owner,  however,  is  a  little  reserved  even  with  his  steely  employee,  and 
refrains  from  telling  it  that  the  reason  it  is  better  cared  for  than  the 
men,  is  because  the  men  are  so  cheap,  and  as  soon  as  one  grows  rusty 
and  womout  a  hundred  new  bodies  are  ready  to  be  broken  in,  and  the 
employer  saves  oiling  expenses.  The  point  raised  by  the  author  in  this 
story  is  that  the  laborer  to-day  is  not  paid  anything  for  himself.  Labor 
gets  wages  to  keep  it  in  working  order  for  a  time;  but  what  gets  the 
laborer  ?  The  expenditures  which  the  employers  put  out  in  wages  are 
for  mere  labor  —  "  in  order  that  it  may  live."  The  laborer  in  laboring  is 
bound  to  deliver  himself  with  his  labor  for  nothing.  Only  his  work  is 
wanted;  but  the  power  to  perform  being  the  man,  he,  with  his  endow- 
ments, is  thrown  in  gratis.  The  writer  leaves  open  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  this  is  as  it  should  be,  but  pointedly  suggests  that  the 
laborer  must  do  a  deal  of  thinking  himself  before  any  tangible  solution 
of  this  problem  is  presented. 

**  Getting  Ahead,"  a  sketch  from  life,  is  a  tragedy  of  western  farm 
life,  on  land  owned  by  combinations  of  capital  and  guarded  and  tyran- 
nized over  by  their  agents  and  middlemen;  and  sliows  how  the  cause  of 
*Maw  and  order"  operates  against  the  desperate,  oppressed,  homy- 
handed  sons  of  toil.  The  theme  and  treatment  of  this  sketch  rank  with 
Hamlin  Garland's  **  Under  the  Lion's  Paw." 

On  the  whole,  these  are  the  best  stories  we  remember  that  have  been 
written  dealing  with  the  social  and  economic  questions  of  the  day.  In- 
cidentally they  give  the  lie  direct  to  those  wlio  argue  that  a  woman's 
mind  is  so  constituted  that  she  cannot  grasp  the  complex  problems 
presented  in  political  and  economic  science.  It  has  always  been 
claimed  that  a  woman's  logic  could  not  comprehend  the  universal;  but 
this  is  precisely  our  author's  strong  point.  She  goes  right  to  the  heart 
of  the  matter,  and  none  of  the  sentimental  sophistries  and  side  issues 
of  partisan  clamor  distract  her  for  a  moment.  Very  few  writers,  men 
or  women,  liave  sucli  a  certain  touch,  shown  in  every  word,  as  is  re- 
vealed in  these  short  sketches.    Miss  Knapp's  style  does  not  betray 
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any  weak  **  feminine^  ^  touch.  It  is  direct  and  straight  to  the  point.  It 
is  a  "  well-gproomed "  style  —  without  a  superfluous  word,  but  every 
aim  she  takes  hits  the  mark.  She  makes  her  api>eal  to  the  judgment 
and  intelligence  rather  than  to  the  emotions,  which  latter  only  bring 
about  flash-light  resolves  and  a  quick,  lightning-passing  sympathy, 
leaving  no  traces  behind.  Miss  Knapp  brings  much  sympathy  to  her 
subject  that  has  a  true  ring  to  it.  In  ^*  Getting  Ahead  '^  we  feel  it  to  the 
end ;  and  yet  the  author  never  comes  before  the  footlights  to  impress  it 
on  us,  nor  does  she  measure  it  out  in  parentheses.  The  spirit  of  the 
author  broods  over  the  grouping  of  her  characters,  and  her  strength  is 
in  telling  a  simple  truth  clearly  and  without  repetition.  Her  sympathy 
is  not  blurred  and  only  half  seen  through  tears;  it  is  a  sympathy  which 
takes  in  the  whole  perspective  and  surroundings  with  questioning,  burn- 
ing, dry,  wide-open  eyes,  and  which  enables  her  to  give  a  graphic,  vivid 
picture  that  leaves  a  deep  impression  on  the  reader^ s  mind  and  heart. 

Walter  Blackburn  Harte. 

Two  Novels  by  W.  W.  Wheeler.* 

LIFE. 

l^his  book,  by  W.  W.  Wheeler,  whose  portrait,  as  shown  upon  the 
cover,  has  a  surprising  likeness  to  that  of  the  president  of  a  certain 
occult  society  in  Boston,  is  indeed  a  new  departure  in  the  field  of 
romance,  and,  despite  its  crude  style  and  evident  signs  of  over-hasty  or 
careless  editing,  showing  that  its  author  was  more  concerned  for  the 
matter  than  the  manner  in  its  preparation,  it  will  repay  careful  and  con- 
siderate reading.  In  the  guise  of  a  novel  and  the  character  of  a  success- 
ful lawyer  unsophisticated  as  to  women's  ways,  and  ignorant  of  most 
things  outside  his  own  especial  province,  the  author  has  succeeded  in 
presenting  most  of  the  theories  and  teachings  of  the  hypnotists,  spiiv 
itualists,  phenomenalists,  theosophists,  mental  scientists,  faithists, 
theorists,  and  all  the  other  ists  who  are  clamoring  to  be  heard  in  these 
latter  days.  And  he  has  done  this  in  such  a  fashion  that  whether  one 
is  a  believer  in  any  of  these  things,  or  a  believer  in  nothing,  an  agnostic 
or  a  materialist,  a  student  of  occult  lore  or  a  veritable  Gradgrind  in 
search  of  *'  Facts,  sir,  facts,'*  each  will  find  in  the  book  something  to 
arrest  his  attention  and  awaken  his  interest,  and,  it  may  be,  to  cause 
him  to  change  all  his  preconceived  opinions  and  his  former  point  of 
view. 

The  story  opens  with  the  announcement  of  a  death,  which,  coming  to 
the  eye  of  our  lawyer-author,  causes  him  to  proceed  at  once  to  Meriden, 
in  the  **  land  of  steady  habits,**  to  offer  sympathy  and  service  to  the 
sister  of  his  deceased ( ?)  friend.    How  unexpected  complications  caused 

•  ••  Life,  a  Novel."  by  William  W.  Wheeler.  Paper ;  pp.  287 ;  price  50  cents.  Arena 
Publisbing  Company. 

••  Rest,  a  Novel,"  by  William  W.  Wheeler.  Paper;  pp.  280;  price  60  cento.  AieuA 
Publishiiifi;  Company. 
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him  to  marry  a  woman  whom  he  and  everybody  else  had  deemed  insane 
a  few  hours  earlier;  how,  being  a  man*ied  man,  he  yet  had  no  wife; 
how  the  supposed  dead  man,  resuscitated  by  hypnotic  power  from  a 
longer  trance  than  any  he  had  before  experienced,  received  his  new- 
made  brother-in-law,  —  all  this  and  the  description  of  other  ludicrous 
situations  hold  the  attention  of  the  reader  on  tlie  qui  vive  until  the  end 
of  the  stoi*y;  while  the  relation  of  Joe^s  experiences,  the  arguments  and 
objections  of  the  hypnotic  specialist,  the  matter-of-fact  acceptance  of 
the  situation  by  all  parties  except  the  creed-bound  churchwoman, 
appeal  to  one's  reason,  and  force  one  to  give  respectful  attention  to  the 
expression  of  views  perhaps  heretofore  unconsidered.  There  is  a 
marked  difference  in  style,  too,  when  these  subjects  are  discussed ;  and 
the  reader,  having  no  longer  to  note  or  excuse  grave  errors  in  construc- 
tion or  infelicities  of  expression,  is  carried  along  in  the  current  of  dis- 
cussion and  roused  to  healthy  thought,  whether  he  accepts  the  speaker^s 
view  or  not. 

Of  course,  as  may  be  supposed  from  the  title,  the  **  reason  for  being  ** 
of  tlie  book  is  to  elucidate  the  views  of  Life  held  by  the  author;  its 
philosophy  and  reason,  of  which,  as  he  says,  there  is  always  something 
to  be  taught  and  something  to  be  learned;  something  about  its  possibil- 
ities and  its  probable  outcome;  not  so  much  what  it  has  been  in  the 
past  or  might  be  in  the  future,  as  what  it  is  in  the  eternal  now  of 
which  the  Gnostics  teach.  His  views  are  at  least  worth  respectful  con- 
sideration, and  may  cause  some  earnest  reader  to  study  further  into  the 
"  Power  of  Will  and  Working  of  Wisdom,"  the  mode  of  motion  we  call 
Life.  J.  A.  Dawley. 

BEST. 

Perhaps  it  is  only  a  fancy  of  the  present  critic's  that  all  the  little 
cherubs  at  the  top  of  the  front  cover  of  tliis  strange  book  look  askance 
in  round-eyed  wonder  toward  the  portrait  at  the  left,  below,  whose 
**  dome  of  thought,"  as  Bill  Nye  says,  would  certainly  delight  a  phrenol- 
ogist with  its  display  of  mirthf ulness  and  ideality,  marvellousness  and 
destructiveness  and  all  the  rest  of  the  **nesses  "  which  go  to  make  a 
capital  story-teller.  Maybe  the  little  old  "  Art-for-Truth "  man  who 
looks  so  dignified  wherever  else  he  appears  in  the  familiar  trademark  of 
the  Arena  Publishing  Company,  does  not  really  seem  to  have  puckered 
up  his  mouth  on  the  same  cover,  as  if  to  say,  **Well,  did  you  ever? 
Adam  and  Eve  in  their  — teenth  appearance  on  this  planet,  gallivanting 
about  here  and  '  in  the  astral'  —  whatever  that  may  be  —  with  two 
or  three  of  their  great-great-greatest  grandchildren!  It  certainly  sur- 
pnsscH '' 

The  book  is  announced  as  a  novel;  but  who  in  the  world  ever  heard 
of  a  novel  in  which  there  was  no  love-making,  no  rivalry,  no  heartache, 
and  not  a  single  "  weep  "  ?  —  not  even  so  much  of  a  tragedy  as  that  con- 
tained in  a  deliciously  funny  condensed  last  chaj)ter  where  it  is  said. 
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**  The  man  took  his  defeat,  offence,  his  hat,  his  stick,  his  gloves,  his  de- 
parture, his  revolver,  and  his  life."  Gk)  to!  **  Rest"  is  not  a  novel  but  a 
fairy-tale  for  grown-ups. 

**Go  to,'^  in  this  case,  means  go  to  the  dictionary,  and,  behold!  the 
critic  finds  under  definition  of  **  novel,"  with  a  little  oba,  and  rare  after 
it,  **  That  which  is  new  or  unusual."  Well,  then,  after  all,  it  i«  a  novel, 
no  doubt,  much  as  it  seems  like  a  new  version,  duly  enlarged  and 
adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  grown-up  people  —  who,  as  we  all  know, 
have  wandered  so  much  further  from  the  truth  in  most  cases  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  amuse  or  instruct  them  —  of  the  story  which  delighted  us 
most  in  childhood.  No  matter  what  we  called  that  story,  who  wrote  it 
or  in  what  language,  it  always  "turned  out"  well,  and  one  need  only 
wish  for  a  thing,  however  wild  the  wish  might  seem,  and  presto!  there 
it  was. 

"Perfect  REST"  (big,  big  letters  if  you  please,  Mr.  Compositor), 
said  Adam,  "is  a  condition  of  intelligence  where  to  wish  a  thing  is  to 
realize  its  existence."  Now  that  sounds  promising;  not  a  bit  like  that 
"  rest  for  the  weary  *^  of  which  we  sing,  which  ludicrously  associated 
itself  sometimes  in  the  not-too-reverent  mind  of  someone  well  known 
to  the  present  critic,  with  the  childish,  man-made  idea  of  heaven  as  a 
place  where  one  would  "sing  ^puzzleros^  and  wave  a  palm-leaf  fan 
forever." 

"  When  you  can  do  these  things,"  says  our  somewhat  Monte-Christo- 
ish  Adam,  referring  to  certain  astonishing  creations  of  his  own  (p.  184) ; 
"  when  your  wish  is  a  creative  act;  when  knowledge  is  attracted  to  you 
as  the  filings  are  attracted  to  the  magnet,  and  any  knowledge  is  yours 
by  extending  your  wish  as  a  point  of  attraction,  which  is  not  a  question 
of  time  but  of  development  .  .  .  your  condition  will  be  one  of  REST, 
where  exertion  is  unnecessary  and  strife  is  at  an  end." 

The  book  will  repay  reading,  whether  one  only  skims  through  it  and 
laughs  at  the  ludicrous  adventures  recorded  —  for  a  hearty  laugh  "  does 
good  as  doth  a  medicine  "  — or  whether  one  reads  between  the  lines  as 
well  as  on  them  the  lesson  of  concentrated  will-power  and  the  creative 
power  of  Thought. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  author,  in  this  instance  as  in  that  of  his 
earlier  book  "  Life,"  allowed  it  to  appear  without  a  more  careful  revi- 
sion as  to  style  of  construction  and  glaring  faults  of  ungrammatical 
expression  which  jar  on  one;  but  these  may  be  excused  in  view  of  the 
real  merit  of  the  composition  as  a  whole,  and  avoided  altogether  in  a 
future  book  by  the  same  writer  on  this  same  hypnotic  hobby  of  his, 
which, 

"  When  John  Gilpin  next  doth  ride, 
May  we  be  there  to  see." 

J.  A.  D. 
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Young  West.* 

This  is  the  latest  Utopian  romance  dealing  with  the  social  millennium. 
It  purports  to  be  a  supplement  to,  and  complement  of,  Mr.  Bellamy^s 
famous  '*  Looking  Backward.**  In  this  work,  Mr.  Schindler  undertakes 
to  cover  many  details  and  fill  in  the  gaps  in  the  nationalistic  programme, 
which  Mr.  Bellamy  in  his  book  omitted.  The  subject  —  which,  neces- 
sarily, covers  a  great  range  —  is  one  that  oould  not  be  exhausted  even 
in  a  dozen  novels;  although  only  in  the  hands  of  certain  skilful 
writers,  such  as  Mr.  Bellamy  and  Rabbi  Schindler,  can  it  be  made 
effective  and  instructive.  But  it  will  be  written  over  and  over  again 
by  many;  no  one  system  of  socialistic  government  can  altogether 
comprehend  the  intricacies  and  complexities  which  would  arise,  owing 
to  the  fundamental  heterogeneity  of  the  race. 

Like  most  stories  describing  the  practical  workings  of  socialism, 
or  rather  nationalism,  the  scene  is  set  in  a  future  century; 
that  is,  the  hero,  **  Young  West,'*  is  born  into  the  year  2001.  A  few 
years  previous  to  his  advent  on  earth,  his  father  was  found  in  a  Rip 
Van  Winkle  sleep  in  an  ancient  structure,  which  must  have  been  built 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  In  this  comatose  condition  he  had  lain  for  over 
a  century;  but  through  the  mesmeric  influence  of  an  eminent  doctor  the 
sleeper  was  awakened,  and  by  degrees  consciousness  and  memory  were 
restored  to  him.  He  found  himself  living  in  a  practically  new  world 
from  that  he  had  originally  known.  Competitive  strife  had  been  done 
away  with,  money  as  exchange  belonged  to  past  history,  and  people  all 
eagerly  contributed  their  share  of  work  to  the  common  good.  Every- 
one lived  in  comparative  affluence,  and  society  generally  was  now  one 
great  brotherhood.  After  a  couple  of  years,  in  which  time  he  gave  lec- 
tures to  the  people  on  the  customs  aud  manners  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury and  married  a  great-granddaughter  of  his  former  nineteenth  cen- 
tury ^anc^e,  he  died,  leaving  a  son,  "Young  West.'* 

Young  West's  life  begins  in  the  palatial  state  nursery,  the  custom 
being  that  children,  at  an  early  age,  are  placed  in  national  nurseries  and 
trained  and  disciplined  there,  on  the  the  theory  that  only  certain  scien- 
tific and  competent  nurses  are  fitted  to  guide  the  steps  of  the  first  stage 
of  life  —  parents  almost  never.  A-n  elaborate  primary-school  system  is 
described,  where  the  youth  of  the  community  acquire  their  early  edu- 
cation. From  one  school  they  are  promoted  to  another;  their  special 
capacities  are  studied,  and  everyone  has  a  chance  to  develop  his  or  her 
individual  talents.  "  Young  West,**  having  shown  a  talent  for  invention 
and  a  predilection  for  tools  and  draughtsmanship,  was  therefore  sent  to 
a  college  in  which  his  natural  faculties  received  special  attention. 

But  the  story  is  too  full  and  complete  to  allow  of  any  satisfactory  or 
adequate  summary,  and  must  needs  to  be  read  before  one  can  acquire  or 
apprehend  its  deep  purpose  and  meaning. 

*'*  Young  West,*'  a  sequel  to  Edward  Bellamy's  celebrated  novel,  '*  Looking  Back- 
ward," by  Solomon  Schindler.    Arena  Publishing  Company. 
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The  age  described  enjoys  the  benefits  of  vastly  improved  automatic 
machinery,  and  electricity  is  put  to  many  uses  which  are  undreamed  of 
to-day.  Cremation  is  the  accepted  custom.  The  funeral  ceremonies, 
however,  which  precede  this  inevitable  practice,  are  even  more  elabor- 
ate than  ours  of  to-day.  The  different  members  of  the  profession,  or 
trade,  to  which  deceased  belonged,  make  speeches  in  which  they  state 
what  services  the  deceased  has  rendered  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  and 
then  express  the  world's  gratitude  therefor.  One  after  another  they 
give  testimony  on  the  same  lines.  To  the  writer  the  description  of 
these  ceremonies  rather  gives  the  impression  of  our  expert  court  wit- 
nesses of  to-day ;  but  in  the  age  described  there  is  concord  and  agreement, 
whereas  our  expert  witnesses  are  sure  to  disagree.  Some  invisible  mech- 
anism then  conducts  the  casket  out  of  sight,  to  the  accompaniment  of 
plaintive,  dirge-like  music,  and  fifteen  minutes  later  the  urn  containing 
the  deceased's  ashes  is  deposited  in  the  city  mausoleum. 

Other-worldliness  is  absent  in  this  age,  and  no  hope  of  a  future  life 
is  preached.  The  present  duty  is  the  religion  and  inspirer  of  all  effort. 
**  To  deny  a  personal  existence  after  death  is  as  presumptuous  on  our  part 
as  to  affirm  it,**  is  the  attitude  and  reasoning  of  this  agnostic  social  millen- 
nium. **  To  live  nobly  and  to  enjoy  fully  the  one  life  of  which  we  know 
most,  and  by  our  work  to  aid  contemporaries  and  coworkers  that  they 
may  enjoy  the  measure  of  time  assigned  to  tliem,  as  we  do,  must  be  our 
foremost  duty.**  This  idea  embodies  the  Grolden  Rule  of  that  time;  and 
it  may  be  noted  that  there  is  some  resemblance  in  its  meaning  to  our 
more  simply  stated  one  of  to-day  and  of  the  earliest  ages.  But  alas  I 
the  Golden  Rule  has  not  been  at  fault.  The  trouble  has  been  that  it  has 
never  been  applied  to  life;  the  chief  use  made  of  it  was  to  quote  it. 

However,  in  the  time  of  **  Young  West  **  science  and  the  changed  con- 
ditions not  only  make  the  application  of  this  moral  rule  natural,  but 
make  any  other  alternative  impossible.  With  mesmerism  to  combat 
evil  in  every  form,  the  brute  instincts  and  bad  impulses  are  checked. 
This,  no  doubt,  is  a  state  of  things  "devoutly  to  be  wished  **;  but  the 
writer  cannot  help  questioning  whether  the  physicians  who  will  mes- 
merize us  into  a  more  ethical  frame  of  mind  might  not  also  exorcise  the 
individuality  out  of  man,  and  make  of  him  a  mere  negatively  moral  and 
virtuous  citizen — through  no  fault  of  his  own,  and  in  spite  of  his 
natural  impulsive  and  degenerate  nature  ?  This,  too,  might  be  consid- 
ered desirable;  it  would  do  away  with  "anarchists**  and  anarchist- 
makers.  No  doubt  the  levelling  up  of  the  millions  at  the  expense  of 
the  levelling  down  of  a  single  individual  is  the  wiser  and  better  course 
to  pursue  than  rice  versa,  even  if  a  great  mind  like  Renan*s  can  only 
grasp  the  contrary.  But  still  the  thought  suggests  itself  that  a  system 
which  makes  no  special  provisions  for  the  wayward  and  unconformable- 
minded  minority,  could  hardly  be  as  sound  and  firm  and  sure  as  that 
pictured  in  "  Young  West**  unless  some  levelling  process  were  resorted 
to. 
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A  good  deal  is  said  with  regard  to  improved  sanitation  which  might 
be  read  with  profit  by  those  interested  in  the  subject.  Verily  the  index 
to  man^s  moral  status,  intellectual  perfection,  and  deg^^ee  of  civilization 
should  be  looked  for  not  in  the  skilfully  made  tools  he  uses,  but  in  the 
sanitary  conditions  with  which  he  surrounds  himself.  Young  West^s 
talents  and  work  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  provincial  system  of 
sewerage,  and  through  him  the  sewerage  system  attained  to  such  a 
degree  of  perfection  that  sickness  became  almost  unknown.  But  not 
satisfied  with  the  immense  waste  of  material,  which  he  conceived 
should  be  employed  to  strengthen  the  eartli,  instead  of  being  sent  to 
the  depths  of  the  ocean,  he  discovered  a  chemical  process  by  which 
offal  was  deodorized  and  every  infectious  germ  destroyed.  This  was 
his  principal  contribution  to  the  state;  and,  ^*  having  made  three  blades 
of  grass  grow  where  formerly  but  one  flourished,"  he  was  duly  honored 
by  the  people.  The  author^s  evident  purpose  in  going  so  deeply  into 
this  question  was  twofold:  first,  to  prove  that  under  a  socialistic  state 
individual  effort  would  retain  its  natural  interest  and  impetus;  and, 
second,  to  show  that  only  that  man  is  great  wlio  helps  on  the  cause  of 
progress  for  progress*  sake.  Sanitation  and  improved  sewerage  systems 
may  not  be  very  interesting  subjects  to  the  reader  of  fiction ;  but  Mr. 
Schindlcr\s  book  is  one  with  a  purpose,  and  he  has  waived  nothing  and 
coni!cded  nothing  to  tickle  the  palates  of  the  dilettanti  and  the  admirers 
of  mere  beauty.  He  has  dealt  more  with  material  and  physical  progress; 
he  has  shown  us  to  what  a  number  of  uses  aluminum  will  be  put; 
mechanical  music  and  aeroplane  travelling  are  features  of  the  new  time; 
and  everyone  is  instructed  in  the  universal  study  of  Volapuk,  which  is 
to  be  the  international  language  of  the  world. 

**  Young  West"  is  a  book  that  will  interest  all  those  who  believe  in 
to-morrow;  and  who,  notwithstanding  the  slowness  of  evolution  and 
progress  in  the  direction  of  united  humanity,  still  hope  and  look  for- 
ward with  faith  to  a  time  when  all  men  will  be  brothers,  and  women 
their  equal  sisters.  This  book  is  written  in  plain,  simple,  straightfor- 
ward, unpoetic  English.  The  subject  is  not  a  poetic  one;  but  such 
prose  is  the  foundation  on  which  the  poetry  of  the  future  will  build. 

Perhaps  the  literary  socialists,  however,  make  a  mistake  in  laying 
such  emphasis  on  the  material  and  physical  perfection  which  character- 
izes their  Utopias.  It  unconsciously  arouses  a  fear  of  a  grinding  monot- 
ony of  institutional  life,  and  up  to  the  present  time  institutions  suggest, 
if  not  actual  tyranny  and  deprivation,  at  any  rate  monotony  and  the  prosi- 
est and  loneliest  phase  of  existence.  We  are  not  yet  educated  up  to  the 
institutional  ideas  of  the  future.  For.  after  all,  society  generally  is  an 
institution;  the  earth  is  an  institution,  or.  was  intended  to  be;  and 
wherever  two  or  three  are  gathered  together,  we  have  an  institution  in 
the  broadest  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  a  word  wliieh  will  be  synonymous 
with  comradeship  in  the  days  of  the  social  millennium.     The  institutions 
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of  socialism  or  nationalism  will  insidiously  and  gradually  win  over  the 
most  individualistic  individuals. 

*\Young  West''  should  be  placed  alongside  of  Mr.  Bellamy's  "  Look- 
ing Backward";  and,  indeed,  should  be  regarded  as  volume  number 
two,  without  which  many  of  the  questions  which  Mr.  Bellamy's  book 
evokes  are  left  unanswered. 

The  incidental  love-story  helps  to  keep  up  the  reader's  interest;  and 
other  changes  in  woman's  condition  are  noted  and  will  be  endorsed 
by  all  lovers  of  justice.  There  are  many  things  with  which  one  may 
not  agree ;  nevertheless  they  should  be  read  with  respect. 

Jonathan  Pbnn. 

Two  Novels  of  Southern  Life.* 

Thousands  of  people  who  are  able  to  snatch  a  little  time  for'rest  and 
recreation  during  the  summer  season  turn  to  literature  for  diversion. 
At  such  times  they  do  not  wish  to  encumber  themselves  with  the  trag- 
edies of  life  or  with  deep,  profound,  and  pei*plexing  problems;  they 
.  i*ather  seek  something  that  will  prove  a  restful  recreation.  And  such 
literature  has  its  place ;  if  it  be  true,  pure,  and  wholesome  it  will  prove 
2k  medicine  to  the  mind,  soothing  the  brain  and  enabling  it  to  accomplish 
far  more  for  the  rest.  In  selecting  such  reading,  however,  many  people 
fall  upon  a  class  of  works  which  if  diverting  are  not  restful,  and  if  inter- 
esting are  also  feverish  and  unwholesome.  They  give  false  ideas  of  life; 
they  unduly  excite  the  brain,  and  though  they  may  not  be  prurient  or 
low,  they  are  nevertheless  pernicious  because  they  create  an  artificial 
excitement,  describe  artificial  life,  and  are  unreal  to  the  core.  But  there 
are  other  works  which  are  pure,  interesting,  and  wholesome.  They 
deal  with  life  and  love,  with  the  ever-young  questions  which  hold  such 
powerful  fascination  for  all  normal  natures  and  which  touch  some  of  the 
-deepest  wellsprings  in  tlie  human  soul.  They  may  be  only  stories  of 
common  life,  but  they  are  luminous  with  the  fine  thought,  lofty  aspira- 
tion, and  deep  affection  which  give  value  to  life  and  draw  men  and 
women  together  and  upward. 

I  have  recently  read  two  novels  dealing  with  American  life,  which  are 
«o  pure,  so  true  to  real  life,  and  so  interesting  that  I  desire  to  present 
them  to  the  notice  of  those  seeking  wholesome  and  pleasing  summer 
reading  which  will  rest  while  it  entertains.  They  are  both  stories  of 
Southern  life.  One  is  a  charming  chronicle  of  a  Southern  plantation 
after  the  war.  The  other  deals  with  Southern  life  during  the  fifties,  when 
tlie  South  was  well-nigh  all-powerful  in  national  politics.  The  former  is 
from  tlie  pen  of  a  lady,  the  latter  is  written  by  a  man. 

•  "  Redbank,"  by  m!  L.  Cowles.  Pp.  370;  price,  cloth  $1.25,  paper  60  cents.  The 
Arena  Publishing  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

**  David  and  Abigail,"  by  B.  F.  Sawyer.  Pp.  360;  price,  cloth  $1.25;  paper  50  cents. 
Arena  Publishing  Company,  Boston,  liass. 
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"  REDBANK." 

I  have  recently  enjoyed  reading  **  Redbank/*  a  pure  and  interesting 
story  of  Southern  life.  It  is  plain  and  direct  in  style,  the  dialogue  is 
bright,  aud  though  there  is  now  and  then  a  sentence  which  lacks  some- 
tliingin  literary  form,  the  work  on  the  whole  is  so  entertaining,  noble, 
and  true  that  any  defects  in  style  are  lost  as  one  peruses  the  story.  The 
brightness  and  interest  of  the  dialogue  are  sustained  from  the  opening 
chapter  to  the  closing  line,  although  there  is  no  attempt  at  anything 
feverish  or  artificial.  The  melodramatic  quality  is  absent.  The  story 
might  be  termed  **  The  Chronicle  of  a  Southern  Plantation.^*  The  cen- 
tral figure,  Jessie  Ilolcombe,  is  finely  drawn  —  the  work  of  a  woman  of 
keen,  deep  insight,  although  perhaps  the  characterization  is  a  trifle  ideal. 
That  of  the  fortunate  lover,  Waverly  Brooks,  is  an  excellent  picture  of  a 
strong-minded  and  rather  imperious  man,  too  true  to  a  certain  type  in 
Southern  life  to  be  ideal,  but  by  no  means  an  unpleasant  individual.  In 
the  character  of  Harry  Holcombe  the  author  has  displayed  something 
akin  to  genius  in  her  really  fine  portrayal  of  a  well-defined  type  which 
is  becoming  far  too  numerous  in  our  land.  This  delineation  is  superb. 
Indeed  I  have  known  more  than  one  Harry  Holcombe,  though  the  tragic 
fate  of  this  one  was  somewhat  better  than  the  end  of  those  I  have  known. 
Little  Lillian  is  a  fine  and  delicately  drawn  piece  of  work;  the  author 
has  shown  in  this  that  she  is  something  more  than  a  writer  —  a  mother. 
In  the  description  of  Philip  Winston  we  have  another  really  excellent 
piece  of  character-drawing,  the  representative  of  a  type  which,  like 
Harry  Holcombe,  is  found  too  frequently  in  this  rapid  and  artificial  age 
of  greed  and  passion.  There  are  some  very  fine  glimpses  of  negro  life, 
with  admirable  bits  of  the  quaint  and  winsome  dialect  which  will  soon 
be  a  thing  of  the  past.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  delightfully  natural  dia- 
logue between  the  heroine  of  the  story  and  one  of  the  old  colored  women 
of  the  plantation: 

As  she  passed  Aunt  Lucy's  house,  a  cheery  voice  called  to  her:  "How  d*yoa  do, 
Miss  Jessie?  Where's  you  {;wine,  honey?  Can't  you  stop  an'  see  me  a  minute  ?" 
Ttie  old  woman  was  sitting  near  the  open  door,  cardiny:  as  usual.  The  girl  did  not 
enter  the  cabin,  but  seated  herself  outside  on  the  doorstep. 

**  'Pears  it's  a  long  time  sense  I'se  seen  you,  honey,"  said  the  negress;  "  de  sight  o* 
yer  face  Is  goo<l  for  sore  eyes.  I  ain't  seen  you  fur  nigh  onto  two  weeks.  Miss  Lil- 
lian's better,  I  knows.    You  looks  sorter  white  an'  tired.    Is  you  well,  honey?" 

'♦  Yes,  I  believe  so,"  answered  Jessie ;  •♦  and  how  are  you,  Aunt  Lucy  ?" 

"  Right  smart,  thank  *ee,"  replied  the  old  woman.  "  I'se  scarcely  ever  sick,  Ifiss 
Jessie ;  an'  does  you  know  why  ?  " 

**  No ;  tell  me,  please,"  said  Jessie. 

**  It's  all  kase  I  won't  sot  around  like  dese  tudder  colored  folks.  Now,  ef  Fse  got  a 
pain,  I  never  hopes  to  sot  it  off  —  I  walks  it  off.  Up  an'  down,  side  o*  dis  ole  wheel  I 
goes,  a-singin'  de  very  bes'  tune  I  can  find  in  dis  ole  head,  an'  de  pain  it  gits  better 
right  off." 

"  Perhaps  that's  a  good  plan.  Aunt  Lucy,"  said  the  girl  with  a  smile;  **I  know  it  is 
not  always  well  to  yield  to  one's  feelings." 

"  Dat's  trueas  gospil,  honey.  I  <lon't  b'lieve  in  a-humorin*  myse'f  any  more  dan  I 
b'lieves  in  humorin*  tudder  folks,  an'  dat's  not  a  speck.  ^  Now,  when  my  gals  says  dey*<t 
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got  de  fever,  I  jes'  gins  dem  de  cards  an'  a  pile  o*  cotton,  sted  o*  quinine.  Dey  knows 
better  dan  to  tell  me  dey's  got  de  fever,  llaf  de  talk  'bout  de  fever  is  lazeness,  an' 
dat's  wusser  dan  all  de  fevers  in  de  worrel,  kase  dere's  no  medicine  fur  to  cure  it— 
'lessi  'tis  a  hick'ry  stick  " ;  and  Aunt  Lucy  lay  back  in  her  chair  and  laughed  heartily. 
It  was  impossible  not  to  feel  the  contagion  of  her  cheerfulness.  Jessie  laughed  too. 
"  Dere's  times,  I  can  tell  you,  when  a  hick'ry  stick  is  rale  good  medicine ;  you  'plies  it 
to  de  back  in  de  shape  of  a  blister  " ;  and  she  laughed  again. 

'*  I'm  sure  you,  at  least,  never  need  such  medicine,"  said  the  girl ;  "  you  are  always 
busy.    Why  do  you  work  so  hard,  Aunt  Lucy  ?   You  are  free  now." 

<'Now,  you  knows  well  'nuff,  Miss  Jessie,"  exclaimed  the  negress,  "dat  freedom 
ain't  made  no  diiTrence  at  all  to  de  niggers.  Dey  talks  a  heap  'bout  freedom  as  if 
'twas  a-gwine  to  set  us  all  up  in  fine  houses  an'  dress  us  up  in  caliky,  an'  put  fans  in 
our  bans  ter  fan  off  de  flies  and  skeetos  wid :  but  dat  kind  o'  talk  is  ail  shucks.  Fse 
got  no  more  patience  wid  it  dan  I'se  got  wid  lazeness.  Freedom's  jes*  gin  us  de  right 
to  work  for  ourse'f ;  it's  not  gin  us  de  right  to  be  lazy.  I  foun'  dat  out  purty  quick— 
I  did.  I  was  jes'  fool  'nuff.  Miss  Jessie,  to  sot  roun*  myse'f  a  while ;  but  den  I  see, 
plain  as  de  nose  on  a  nigger's  face,  dat  I'se  got  no  .smoke-house  full  o*  meat,  an*  ole 
Marster's  smoke-house  it  was  locked  up  arter  freedom.  I'se  jes'  got  to  be  smarter  dan 
ever  steppin'  roun',  or  dar'll  be  no  bacon  or  commeal  eder  in  dis  house.  Don't  talk 
to  me  *bout  freedom."  And  the  old  woman  gave  a  contemptuous  grunt. 
"  But  you  are  glad  to  be  free,  Aunt  Lucy,  are  you  not  ?**  asked  the  girl. 
"  Yes,  Miss  Jessie,  I  is ;  it  makes  me  sorter  proud  to  feel  dat  I  b*longs  to  myse*f ,  an' 
dat  nobody  ken  tuck  up  my  chillen  an'  carry  dem  off  an'  sell  *em.  But  den  I*se  aillus 
had  a  good  marster,  an*  I'se  not  a-gwine  to  cuss  him  now  I'se  free.  Ole  marster's  gin 
me  'nuff  ter|eat  all  my  life,  an*  good  clo'esto  wear  —  better'n  I'se  got  now  to  save  my 
soul.  No,  Fse  yet  to  see  what  freedom's  done  so  much  fur  de  niggers.  P'raps  yon  can 
tell  me.  Miss  Jessie,"  said  Aunt  Lucy,  looking  at  the  young  lady  with  her  small,  keen 
eyes. 

"  You  may  never  see  the  difference,  Aunt  Lucy,"  Jessie  answered,  "  but  your  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  probably  will.  The  negroes  are  now  free  to  make  what  they 
can  of  themselves.  They  can  learn  to  read  and  write,  and,  if  they  are  industrious, 
they  can  save  money  and  buy  land  for  themselves,  and  get  comfortable  homes.  But 
these  things  cannot  be  gained  without  hard  work." 

**  Jes'  what  I  says,"  exclaimed  the  old  woman;  "  ef  I'se  free  Fse  got  to  work  all  de 
harder,  an*  I  specks  to  go  on  cardin'  and  spinnin*  all  de  same  till  I  dies.  But,  Miss 
Jessie,  offen  Fse  full  o'  doubt  'bout  de  time  when  I  gits  too  old  to  spin.  Who's  gwine 
to  look  arter  me  den?  Reuben  he'll  chaw  all  de  same,  an*  never  hab  no  money  to  buy 
nothin'  but  'bacco.    Dat's  de  question,  honey,  dat  offen  bothers  me." 

*'  Take  no  thought  for  the  morrow.  Aunt  Lucy ;  do  your  duty  now  and  leave  the 
future  alone." 

**  I  know  dat's  gospil  truf ,  Miss  Jessie,  an*  the  Lord  alius  looks  arter  His'n;  but  all 
de  same  He  specks  us  to  step  roun'  purty  spry  fur  ourse'f.  Brudder  Jerry,  he  says  so. 
He  prays  loud  an'  strong,  but  he  hoes  de  cotton  an*  de  com  all  de  same.** 

There  is  not  much  moralizing  in  the  work.  It  is  only  now  and  then 
that  the  author  drops  into  philosophizing.    Here  is  one  example: 

*<  The  strong  purpose  in  a  man's  heart  to  do  something  great  and  good  lifts  him 
above  the  common  herd.  He  is  no  longer  a  mere  atom— a  mere  drop.  He  becomes  a 
force.  I  believe  in  the  power  of  the  human  will.  If  a  man  determines  to  do  a  thing, 
and  works  steadily  towards  that  end,  he  succeeds  at  last.  The  struggle  may  be  severe, 
but  the  success  is  as  certain  as  anything  human  can  be." 

**  Yes,  I  believe  you  are  right,**  she  said ;  "  our  wishes  and  our  hopes,  if  they  are 
earnest  enough,  become  prayers." 

*'  And  prayers  are  not  merely  words,  but  acts.  That  I  really  pray  for,  I  work  for," 
he  added.  "The  mass  of  mankind  are  too  feeble  in  purpose  and  too  indolent  in  tem- 
perament to  accomplish  much.  And  some  are  too  selfish  to  care  for  anything  but  the 
accumulation  of  treasures  for  themselves,  and  so  the  world  drags  on ;  human  progress 
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is  80  slow  that  angels  as  well  as  men  must  sometimes  feel  discouraged.    It  is  a  beauti- 
ful world,  and  it  ought  to  be  the  brightest  planet  in  the  skies." 

Harry,  the  wild,  wayward  Harry,  i^as  by  no  means  a  shallow  thinker, 
and  occasionally  when  he  discussed  facts  in  life  and  history  lie  stated 
vital  truths  in  a  few  words.    Here  is  an  instance : 

"  Human  governments  are  made  by  men,  and  they  have  the  faults  and  failings  that 
men  have.  Only  agitation  and  actual  insurrection  can  force  the  governors  to  attend 
to  the  sufferings  of  the  governed."  He  spoke  with  a  passionate  indignation  that  was 
not  usual  with  him. 

"  But  when  the  agitation  or  insurrection  is  suppressed  by  arms,  and  the  leaders  are 
led  off  to  execution,  while  the  hel])Iess  followers  are  shut  up  in  prison,  where  is  the 
benefit?  "  she  asked. 

*'  Even  then  imblic  opinion  is  more  or  less  affected  by  the  new  ideas,  and  the  gov- 
erning classes  are  compelled  to  modify  their  tyrannical  iiroceedings.  Without  such 
stniggles  on  the  part  of  the  people,  all  governments  would  cr>'stallize  into  absolute 
despotism.  It  is  surprising  how  soon  the  i»ossession  of  power  makes  a  man  a  tyrant. 
Let  a  man  rise  from  the  ranks  as  did  Cromwell  or  Xai)oleon,  and  just  as  soon  as  he  be- 
comes a  master,  he  begins  to  forge  chains  for  the  people." 

But,  as  I  have  said,  there  is  little  tnoralizing  or  philosophizing  in  tliis 
bright,  pure,  simple,  fascinating  story  of  life  and  love  on  a  Southern 
plantation.  It  is  a  work  which  will  be  enjoyed  by  a  healthy  imagi- 
nation which  desires  a  refreshing,  inspiring  story,  which,  while  not  ex- 
citing, possesses  so  much  real  interest  as  to  hold  the  reader  from  cover 
to  cover.     It  is  a  most  delightful  book  for  summer  reading. 

DAVID    AND   ABIGAIL. 

Far  more  dramatic,  and  in  a  way  more  powerful,  as  a  literary  creation 
is  ''  David  and  Abigail.'*  But  this  novel  is  most  perplexing.  Did  I  not 
know  that  such  is  not  the  case  I  should  unhesitatingly  attribute  the 
work  to  two  hands.  Thus  the  first  half  of  "David  and  Abigail"  is  one 
of  the  finest  examples  of  the  modem  school  of  fiction  of  life  I  have  ever 
read.  The  characters  are  drawn  with  wonderful  strength  and  di8tinct>- 
ness,  the  action  is  well  sustained,  and  a  dramatic  force  is  present  on 
every  page  which  is  rarely  found  in  works  of  this  school  of  writers.  But 
there  is  nothing  strained  or  unnatural  during  the  first  228  pages.  Had 
the  author  written  one  or  two  chapters  in  the  same  style  and  up  to  the 
same  literary  standard  of  excellence,  after  the  powerful  portion  depict- 
ing tlie  death  of  Israel  Hardie,  he  would  have  produced  a  distinctly 
great  book,  one  which  would  take  a  high  place  among  the  finest  works 
of  the  modem  school  of  veritists. 

But  from  the  close  of  Chapter  XII.  the  story  takes  on  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent character.  From  page  229  it  belongs  to  the  melodramatic  school, 
of  wliich  Mr.  Gunter  is  a  fair  example.  The  dramatic  strength  is  pre- 
served, but  probability  and  fidelity  to  life  in  detail  are  absent ;  only  at 
times  does  one  behold  a  flash  of  the  genius  displayed  in  the  earlier  por- 
tion of  the  book.  This  work  has  greatly  puzzled  me.  It  is  as  if  Mr. 
Howells  should  write  half  of  a  story  and  the  author  of  "  Mr.  Barnes  of 
New  York"  should  complete  it;  so  boldly  do  the  earlier  chapters  con- 
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trast  with  the  latter,  or,  rather,  so  clearly  are  two  distinct  schools  of 
composition  represented.  To  the  novel  reader  who  desires  only  to  be 
entertained  and  amused  by  an  absorbing  story  this  seeming  incongruity 
will  count  for  little,  and  the  tens  of  thousands  of  persons  who  eagerly 
read  melodramatic  fiction  will  be  delighted  with  the  closing  chapters  of 
*'  David  and  Abigail,'^  especially  with  the  heroic  rescue  of  the  fair  Abi- 
gail by  the  brilliant  young  southern  statesman;  but  for  lovers  of  the  fine, 
healthy,  promising  modern  school  of  fiction,  the  work,  after  page  228, 
will  be  disappointing. 

The  story  of  **  David  and  Abigail "  is  unique  in  many  ways.  Very  fine 
are  the  pictures  of  Southern  life  in  the  stirring  fifties.  The  South  was 
then  wealthy,  and  as  powerful  in  politics  as,  thanks  to  her  subserviency 
to  Northern  Democracy,  she  has  permitted  herself  to  be  a  cipher  in 
national  affairs  in  recent  years.  The  descnption  of  an  exciting  congres- 
sional campaign  is  very  fine,  and  the  delineation  is  a  superb  piece  of 
work.  Perhaps  the  characterization  of  Abigail  may  be  a  little  idealistic; 
she  certainly  is  not  represented  as  an  ordinary  woman,  especially  in  the 
latter  portion  of  the  work.  But  here,  as  I  have  before  observed,  the 
story  becomes  melodramatic. 

This  book  will  probably  become  quite  popular.  It  really  deserves 
a  far  wider  reading  than  many  novels  which  have  reached  an  enormous 
circulation  and  which  are  far  less  meritorious  and  no  more  dramatic. 
If  the  first  half  of  Mr.  Sawyer* s  work  is  an  earnest  of  what  he  will  do 
later  I  should  predict  for  him  a  bright  future.  B.  O.  Flowbb. 

After  the  Sex  Struck;  or,  Zuo assent's  Discovery.* 

After  the  publication  of  that  unique  work, "  The  Strike  of  a  Sex,"  which 
has  reached  a  sale  of  over  thirty-five  thousand  copies,  the  author  was 
overwhelmed  witli  letters,  begging  him  to  give  the  writers  **  Zugassent's 
Discovery."  Men  as  well  as  women  were  interested  in  the  discovery 
mentioned  in  Mr.  Miller's  former  work,  and  many  weary  women,  borne 
down  by  repeated  trials  through  enforced  maternity,  implored  relief,  if 
relief  could  be  hoped  for  in  an  innocent  and  moral  way.  "  Zugassent's 
Discovery"  is  a  sequel  to  **  The  Strike  of  a  Sex,"  and  tells  the  secret. 
Incidentally  a  striking  picture  of  the  wrongs  of  enforced  motherhood  is 
given,  which  will  make  many  thoughtless  husbands  pause  and  with 
shame  review  their  past.  If  men  had  to  endure  the  pains  and  dangers 
of  childbirth,  and  if  the  husband  had  to  share  a  portion  of  the  pain  of 
a  wrecked  constitution  and  the  premature  age  which  is  the  part  of 
thousands  of  wives  at  the  present  time,  there  would  ie  far  less  talk 
about  men  not  being  able  to  control  their  passions.  This  is  a  very  sug- 
gestive book,  and  should  have  a  wide  reading. 

B.  O.  Flower. 


•  ••  After  the  Sex  Struck ;  or,  Zugassent's  Discovery,"  by  George  N.  Miller.  Pp.  124; 
price,  paper  23  cents.  Copley  Square  Series.  The  Arena  Publishing  Company,  Boston, 
Mass. 
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A  Scientific  Solution  of  the  Monet  Question.* 

It  is  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  Professor  Jevons  launched 
upon  the  world  his  new  celebrated  work,  **  The  Theory  of  Political 
Economy/*  in  which  he  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  treating  eco- 
nomics as  a  purely  mathematical  science.  He  showed  how  all  the  terms 
with  which  it  deals  involve  the  consideration  of  quantities  —  are,  in  fact, 
strictly  quantitative  terms  —  such  as  utility,  value,  capital,  interest,  sup- 
ply, demand,  and  so  on.  This  treattnent  of  the  very  ambiguous  and 
theretofore  mysterious  subject  of  value  was  the  beginning  of  what  might 
be  termed  a  new  era  in  economic  science,  so  far  as  the  theory  of  value 
is  concerned,  a  theory  which  has  held  the  attention  of  economists  more 
exclusively  during  the  past  twenty  years  than  any  other  branch  of  the 
science.  It  is  to  the  work  of  Professor  Jevons  that  we  are  indebted  for 
having  rescued  this  most  important  subject  from  obscurity  and  confu- 
sion, and  for  having  brought  the  two  terms,  utility  and  value,  into  some 
sort  of  coherency. 

But  in  spite  of  the  great  and  impoi*tant  changes  which  have  been 
effected  in  the  whole  complexion  and  character  of  economic  theory  — 
for  it  has  never  yet  assumed  any  sort  of  scientific  certainty,  every  econo- 
mist adding  more  confusion  than  confirmation  to  the  labors  of  his  prede- 
cessors —  the  labors  of  Jevons  and  his  followers  do  not  appear  to  have 
conferred  any  practical  benefit  upon  the  actual  social  affairs,  of  which 
they  are  the  alleged  interpretation  and  philosophy.  The  practical 
aspects  of  economics  and  the  theory  seem  to  be  as  divorced  as  ever. 
The  changes  wrought  since  Adam  Smith  have  not  become  a  definable 
factor  in  the  activity  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  world  in  relation 
to  money,  trade,  labor;  to  those  things  and  conditions  whish  it  is,  or 
should  be,  the  aim  of  the  science  to  elucidate  and  facilitate. 

And  yet  this  is  the  great  pivot  of  all  human  activity,  the  one  great 
factor  that  determines  the  health,  comfort,  knowledge,  progress,  or  re- 
trogression of  the  race.  There  is  nothing  of  more  importance  to  society, 
to  humanity  at  large,  nothing  that  stands  in  greater  need  of  the  light  of 
science,  than  this  subject  of  exchanges.  But  society  is  as  much  divided, 
and  the  opinions  of  the  economical  philosophers  and  of  so-called  states- 
men and  men  of  affaii*s  are  as  contradictory,  upon  all  commercial  and 
financial  questions  as  they  were  when  Jevons  commenced  his  famous 
work.  In  spite  of  the  able  and  voluminous  contributions  to  the  theory 
of  value,  the  money  question  —  which  is  indissolubly  associated  with  it 
and  depends  almost  wholly  for  its  solution  upon  a  correct  and  scientific 
interpretation  of  this  word  —  remains  in  the  same  unsettled,  unsatisfac- 
tory condition  as  it  did  prior  to  the  rise  of  the  modern  English  and  Aus- 
trian schools. 

The  question  arises,  then,  Is  this  science  of  economics  capable  or  inca- 
pable of  solving  the  all-important  social  problems  with  which  it  deals  ? 

•  •*  A  Scientific  Solution  of  the  Money  Question,"  by  Arthur  M.  Kitson.  I^ce,  paper 
50  cents ;  cloth  $1.25.    Arena  Publishinji:  Company. 
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Is  the  science  to  begin  and  end  in  mere  theories  —  theories  whicli,  apart 
from  the  mental  exercise  they  afford,  have  no  practical  bearing  upon  the 
affairs  of  life  ? 

This  is  the  question  which  every  thinking  man  who  has  looked  into 
economics  and  into  natural  science  must  ask  himself,  in  view  of  the 
chaotic  stupidity  that  obtains  in  the  actual  political  and  commercial 
world,  and  oppresses  humanity  in  the  name  of  financial  wisdom, 
common  sense,  and  political  economy.  It  is  this  wisdom  which  puts 
all  the  practical  affairs  of  the  world,  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  whole 
world  of  producers,  toilers,  and  makers,  into  the  hands  of  a  little  g&ng 
of  Jew  usurers  in  London,  which  grows  more  and  more  powerful 
as  the  means  of  exchange  rises  in  value  as  a  commodity  above  all  other 
commodities  and  necessaries  —  above  life  itself.  This  is  the  grave 
question  which  is  the  starting-point  of  Mr.  Arthur  Kitson^s  *^  A  Scientific 
Solution^' ^  and  he  undertakes  to  examine  the  assumptions  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  so-called  science  qi  economics,  and  show  in  the  light  of 
science  that  these  gentry,  in  **  ways  that  are  dark  and  tricks  that  are 
vain,^'  outrival  Bret  Harte^s  heathen  Chinee. 

Mr.  Kitson  believes  that  a  true  science  of  economics  can  and  must 
answer  satisfactorily  and  conclusively  all  the  riddles  that  have  been  for 
ages  propounded  by  the  social  sphinx.  He  holds  that  such  a  science 
should  embody,  the  highest  moral  aims,  or  else  morality  is  lost,  is  a 
delusion  and  a  snare  to  be  put  aside  forever;  for  it  must  be  proved  to 
have  a  scientific  reason  for  existing,  a  reason  conducive  to  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  mankind,  or  it  is  simply  an  artificial  restraint  upon 
the  liberty  of  thought  and  action.  This  is  the  claim  of  every  true 
science;  it  is  moral,  that  is,  it  secures  the  highest  possible  good  to 
humanity.  This  is  the  inspiration  of  all  the  investigations  of  physical 
science.  We  should  laugh  with  scorn  at  a  science  which  set  out  to  dis- 
cover Nature's  laws  with  the  idea  of  thwarting  and  destroying  them. 
We  can  destroy  ourselves,  our  politics,  our  civilization,  but  we  can 
never  hope  to  detroy  Nature's  laws.  And  yet  this  is  precisely  what 
orthodox  economics  stands  revealed  by  all  the  greatest  thinkers  —  by 
John  Stuart  Mill,  by  Carlyle,  by  Kuskin,  Proudhon,  by  Spencer  himself, 
before  he  got  bitten  with  the  ambition  to  cozen  the  great — as  attempt- 
ing with  barefaced  impudence  and  Machiavellian  depravity  to  do.  But 
it  takes  ages  of  wrong  to  wear  out  the  hope  and  patience  of  the  highest 
types  of  human  character,  and  so  though  the  spectacle  of  modem  life 
is  appalling  there  are  hundreds  of  intrepid  thinkers  who  in  spite  of  uni- 
versal scorn  and  contumely  address  themselves  to  the  work  of  emanci- 
pating mankind  from  its  ignorance  and  fatuity  and  apathy.  The 
pioneers  of  physical  science  are  unwittingly  preparing  the  way  for  the 
great  economic  revolutions  which  must  surely  come  in  the  future  — 
near  or  distant,  no  man  can  say. 

Theology,  philosophy,  and  economics  have  always  been  the  ser- 
vants of  the  few,  the  exploiting  class,  and  ail  the  philosophy  of  the  past 
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has  been  constructed  to  uphold  the  theory  that  the  millions  existed  for 
the  pleasure  of  the  few —  that  millions  must  toil  and  labor  that  the  few 
can  live  in  idleness  and  luxury,  the  victims  of  grotesque  ambitions,  of 
strange  vices,  or  ambitious  of  conquest  even  more  irrational.  There  is 
very  much  more  to  be  said  on  rational  grounds  for  the  life  of  a  criminal 
Jibertine  like  old  King  George  IV.  than  for  the  gang  of  usurious  Jew 
maniacs  who  have  revenged  their  race  upon  the  world  by  holding  the 
whole  modern  world  in  abject  dominion.  Modem  science  is  going  to 
revolutionize  all  theology  and  all  philosophy,  and  the  old  economics, 
which  has  so  long  masqueraded  as  science,  cannot  possibly  escape  ex- 
posure—  although  it  ipay  be  that  the  masses  are  so  ignorant  and  so 
bestial  in  their  imaginations  that  the  world  of  thought  will  ever  remain 
closed  to  them.  If  it  does,  it  will  not  be  that  they  have  been  abandoned 
by  the  thinkers.  Great  and  brave  and  noble  souls  have  sacrificed  all  for 
humanity  —  they  have  suffered  agonies  of  mind,  body,  and  spirit; 
they  have  been  persecuted  and  scorned,  whipped,  burned,  crucified,  for 
God's  truth  and  h  imanity.  If,  as  we  are  told  every  day  —  it  is  thrown 
into  the  face  of  every  man  of  high  and  uncorrupted  aims  and  thought  — 
the  people,  comfortables  and  uncomfortables  alike,  do  not  care  for 
serious  things,  hate  thought,  love  slotli,  and  only  want  to  be  amused  — 
to  carouse,  eat,  drink,  and  whore  —  then  we  cannot  pretend  to  regret  the 
day  that  shall  see  civilization  swinc^  round  again  to  despotism,  when  art 
and  beauty  and  philosophy  will  flourish  in  the  isolation  and  under  the 
hospitality  of  a  despotic  court. 

There  are  some  modern  philosophers,  who,  regarding  simply  the  integ- 
rity of  their  intellectual  life,  would  not  be  averse  to  such  a  condition  of 
things;  and  one  can  scarcely  blame  them,  considering  that  the  intellec- 
tual dominion  of  the  many  begins  and  ends  in  a  mere  lechery  of  ideas, 
which  excludes  all  real  thought,  all  high  ideals,  all  moral  aims  and  as- 
pirations, and  simply  drowns  the  spirit  in  life  in  a  clamor  of  the  beast. 
But  this  is  the  pessimistic  view  —  the  far  and  gloomy  view.  It  may  be  that 
the  prepondei-ating  mediocrity  that  in  every  generation  lies  an  indifferent, 
unstirred  weight  in  society,  will  as  in  the  past  preserve  its  grim  apathy 
toward  both  morality  and  immorality  of  the  active  and  destructive  sort, 
and  so  save  civilization  from  any  violent  catastrophe.  We  cannot  help  be- 
lieving that  though  there  is  no  intrinsic  virtue  or  merit  in  mediocrity,  it  is 
to  its  tenacious  hold  of  ideas  hallowed  by  conventional  usage  that  we  must 
look  for  the  stability  of  society;  for  the  evolutionists  and  reform  think- 
ers make  one  serious  error  in  their  calculations:  they  include  an  activity 
of  intelligence  and  aspiration  in  the  mass  that  docs  not  exist  in  reality. 

However,  this  does  not  deny  the  unconscious  evolution  of  society, 
and  it  may  be  that  the  machinations  of  the  enemies  of  society  may  be 
thwarted  or  checked  and  diverted  by  the  very  materialistic  aims  and 
ideals  of  the  mediocre  mass,  whose  comfort  they  endanger.  In  the 
meantime  it  is  the  high  privilege  of  men  of  calm  scientific  minds  to 
analyze  the  problems  that  beset  and  threaten  society  —  though  scarcely 
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humanity,  for  Nature  will  surely  see  to  it  that  her  scheme  of  the  per- 
petuation of  the  race  is  not  defeated  by  all  the  wisdom  and  cunning  of 
the  divine  dispensation  of  Jew  financiers,  and  their  dupes  and  creatures, 
the  statesmen  and  political  economists. 

There  is  a  slow  process  of  social  and  intellectual  betterment  in  civili- 
zation; although  the  social  state  is  still  based  upon  the  ancient  theory 
of  tiie  beneficence  of  slavery;  and  since  the  one  divine  gift  of  reason  is 
its  exercise,  we  can  cordially  welcome  any  writer  who  seeks  to  reduce 
tlie  absurd  tangle  of  lies  upon  which  the  philosophy  of  t?.o  modern  con- 
stitution of  society  is  based  to  its  true  elements  and  proportions.  It 
may  be  true  enough  that  human  passions  will  always  outweigh  human 
reason,  but  we  must  welcome  the  truth  for  its  own  sake,  even  though  it 
can  bring  us  no  material  good.    ' 

There  is  no  doubt  in  the  present  writer's  mind  that  greed  and  lust  of 
power  and  preeminence  have  always  been  more  potent  forces  in  the 
world,  and  always  will  be,  than  love  and  sympathy;  but  this  conviction 
does  not  exclude  a  keen  enjoyment,  intellectual  and  moral,  of  the  work 
of  a  man  who  stands  for  the  plain,  unalterable  truths  and  facts  of  life, 
and  that  interpretation  of  Nature's  laws  (surely  not  framed  by  God  Al- 
mighty for  the  perpetual  pain  and  embitterment  of  his  poor  pawns  !) 
wliich  strips  them  of  the  mystery  of  theologic  cant  and  economic  hum- 
bug, and  leaves  them  revealed  as  the  divine  provision,  sustenance,  joy, 
comfort,  inspiration,  and  consolation  of  the  race.  Such  a  revealing  work 
is  this  brave,  outspoken  book  by  Arthur  Kitson.  It  reveals  more,  per- 
haps, than  even  the  author  is  aware ;  but  this  is  the  special  function  and 
glorious  pnvilege  of  science.  It  throws  open  God's  free  world  to  all  un- 
fettered imaginations.  It  is  the  true  poet's  domain;  and  no  land  of  imag- 
inative retrospection,  of  romance  and  chivalry  and  oriental  glamour  and 
splendor,  can  rival  its  potent  allurements  for  the .  truly  poetic  imagina- 
tion. The  poets  must  seek  enfranchisement  in  the  domain  of  science 
before  they  can  step  out  of  our  narrow  world,  with  its  distracting,  cor- 
roding penury  and  pain,  into  the  beautiful  world  of  the  spirit,  which 
is  not  far  off  and  distant,  but  all  around  and  within  us. 

But  this  world  can  only  be  real  to  the  few,  and  we  may  as  well  con- 
fess as  much  with  Kenan.  Still  that  fact  need  not  lessen  our  hospi- 
tality to  honest  thought,  for  in  this  view  we  are  driven  to  accept  Kenan's 
other  conclusion,  that  the  world  is  in  labor,  and  exists  ultimately  for 
these  few  fine  spirits.  I  am  sceptical  of  all  millenniums;  but  I  admire 
and  respect  those  who  believe  in  them. 

Our  author  believes  that  a  true  science  of  economics  would  enable 
mankind  eventually  to  abolish  want  and  the  fear  of  it  —  and  there  can 
be  no  sort  of  doubt  about  that;  but  then  such  a  science  is  the  chimeri- 
cal vision  of  those  whose  insight  is  too  clear  for  the  understanding  of 
the  dull  clods  who  constitute  that  conspiracy  of  common  sense  which 
outlaws  every  idealistic  and  humane  thinker  with  ridicule.  Such  a 
science  would  create  so  great  an  abundance  of  wealth  that  all  would  have 
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enough  and  to  spare;  but  those  who  have  a  superabundance  to-day  at 
the  cost  of  the  penury  and  misery  and  perversion  of  the  multitude  will 
never  consent  to  any  economic  system  that  deprives  them  of  the  power 
of  holding  tlie  destinies  of  their  fellow-mortals  in  their  hands. 

There  could  be  no  possibility  of  starvation  under  an  equitable  and 
reasonable  economic  system;  overproduction  would  simply  mean  a  pro- 
fusion of  provision,  and  such  a  distribution  of  leisure  as  would  insure  a 
chance  for  development  to  all  the  superior  intellects  in  the  community; 
its  antidote  would  be  found  in  satiety  instead  of  starvation.  There  is 
no  reason  why  economics  should  not  do  for  trade  and  industry  what  the 
science  of  m-  jhanics  has  done  for  the  mechanical  arts,  or  medicine  and 
surgery  for  •  uman  life  — except  this,  that  the  governance  of  this  world 
is  never  givjn  to  the  best  intelligences,'  but  to  the  acutest  sort  of  low 
cunning,  and  the  majority  of  men  are  as  incapable  of  reasoning  as  sheep. 
Their  philosophy  of  life  is  to  eat,  drink,  and  shout,  and  for  the  aummum 
bonum,  abandon  themselves  to  lechery  and  the  multiplication  of  unfor- 
tunate offspring  predisposed  to  the  same  activities  without  reflection. 

But  the  reward  of  the  thinker  is  his  thought,  and  so  this  considera- 
tion has  but  little  weight  with  men  of  science  who  do  not  anticipate 
any  comprehension  from  the  masses,  even  though  all  their  endeavors 
are  for  the  betterment  of  their  condition. 

In  "A  Scientific  Solution  of  tlie  Money  Question,**  the  thoughtful 
reader  will  find  an  elaborate  and  masterly  attempt  to  sketch  the  direc- 
tion in  which  a  true  science  of  wealth  must  inevitably  lead,  as  well  as 
the  foundation  upon  which  it  must  be  built.  Although  dealing  mainly 
with  the  money  question  the  author  has  found  it  necessary,  in  order  to 
present  a  logical  survey  of  the  subject,  to  make  an  entire  examination  of 
the  main  tenets  and  dogmas  of  ttie  accepted  so-called  Manchester  school 
of  economics.  He  enunciates  a  few  of  the  leading  principles  to  which 
the  true  science  of  economics  must  conform.  He  points  out  where,  in  his 
judgment  —  and  in  ours  —  economists  have  invariably  gone  astray  —  a 
fact  which  explains  the  barrenness  of  the  science  and  its  failure  to  bear 
tangible  fruit,  as  the  other  sciences  have  done.  A  scientific  theory  of 
hydrostatics  or  electricity  that  broke  down  in  physical  experiment 
would  scarcely  be  admitted  by  scientific  men  as  science. 

One  error  —  probably  the  most  serious  of  all  economic  errors  —  and 
one  which  prevented  Jevons  from  developing  his  theory  of  value  into  a 
practical  reform  of  the  highest  importance,  he  detects  and  nails  with 
especial  emphasis.  It  shows  the  heedless  conjury  with  words  which 
is  common  even  with  the  most  eminent  of  economists,  when  reasoning 
forces  them  into  some  palpable  contradiction  of  established  custom,  in 
the  interest  of  the  proprietary  class.  A  chemist  or  a  biologist  who 
was  as  vague  in  his  use  of  terms  as  the  ordinary  orthodox  economists 
would  forfeit  the  confidence  of  every  reputable  scientific  student.  But 
the  economists  surround  themselves  with  fog  and  mystery,  trusting  to 
the  palpable  bribe  that  is  offered  to  all  critics  in  the  rewards  and  honors 
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of  our  excellent  social  system  and  to  the  apathy  and  ignorance  of  the 
public,  to  secure  them  in  peace  and  quietness  from  being  denounced  as 
dishonest  and  fraudulent  reasoners. 

After  defining  value  as  the  *^  ratio  of  exchange/*  and  showing  that  it 
can  be  expressed  only  in  terms  of  the  ideal  —  numbers  —  Jevons  com- 
mits an  almost  unpardonable  solecism  in  writing  of  *^  a  standard  unit  of 
value/*  as  *^a  fixed  quantity  of  some  concrete  substance  defined  by 
reference  to  the  units  of  weight  or  space.*' 

What** a  fixed  quantity  of  some  concrete  substance**  has  to  do  with 
a  **  ratio/'  and  how  a  substance  can  become  a  standard  **  ratio/*  are 
questions  that  Professor  Jevons  failed  to  answer.  In  spite  of  the  clear 
definitions  with  which  he  set  out  he  afterwards  confused  his  subject  by 
employing  the  word  **  value**  in  a  double  sense:  first  as  the  ratio  of  ex- 
change; second,  as  purchasing  power;  and  thus,  when  speaking  of  a 
standard  unit  of  value,  he  evidently  means  purchasing  or  exchange 
power,  i.  e.,  the  power  conferred  upon  a  commodity  whereby  it  can  be 
exchanged  for  a  certain  quantity  of  some  other  article  of  utility.  Again, 
how  can  **a  fixed  quantity  of  some  concrete  substance**  represent  a 
power  not  possessed  by,  nor  residing  in,  any  substance,  but  merely  con- 
ferred upon  certain  objects  by  human  desires  —  a  power  that  varies  and 
fiuctuates,  that  appears  and  disappears,  with  those  desires. 

There  is  only  one  way  in  which  a  commodity  can  be  rationally  and 
logically  considered  to  represent  a  unit  of  **  value,**  i.  e.,  purchasing 
power.  We  may  select  a  given  quantity  of  a  certain  commodity,  26^ 
grains  of  gold  for  example,  and  say  that  whatever  the  purchasing  power 
of  this  amount  of  gold  happens  to  be  upon  a  certain  day,  or  at  a  given 
time,  shall  represent  the  unit  of  purchasing  power.  But  this  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  selecting  25^%  grains  of  gold  as  &  permanent  unit  qf 
value.  No  fixed  quantity  of  any  substance  —  not  even  gold  —  represents 
a  fixed  quantity  of  purchasing  power  for  any  length  of  time.  It  is  only* 
at  a  given  instant  that  we  may  consider  a  commodity  to  have  a  certain 
amount  of  exchange  power.  The  mistake  of  Jevons  and  other  econo- 
mists was  in  omitting  the  element  of  time  from  their  definition  of  a 
standard  unit;  an  error  similar  to  that  of  disregarding  the  degree  of 
temperature  at  which  the  metallic  bar  that  serves  as  the  standard  of 
length  is  to  be  taken.  But  of  course  the  introduction  of  time  destroys 
all  hope  of  our  ever  possessing  a  material  unit  of  value  or  purchasing 
power  —  a  thing  to  which  altogether  too  much  importance  has  hitherto 
been  given.  Values  are  ideal  creations  and  can  only  be  properly  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  the  ideal  —  numbers. 

**  Value,*'  says  Proudhon,  "is  the  comer-stone  of  the  economic  edi- 
fice ** ;  and  as  this  is  the  most  important  as  well  as  the  most  ambiguous 
and  perplexing  conception  with  which  all  economic  writers  have  to  deal, 
it  is  well  for  the  lay  reader  of  Mr.  Eitson*s  book  that  this  is  one  of  the 
phases  of  the  science  to  which  he  has  given  most  study,  and  which  in 
the  light  of  his  inexorable  logic  he  has  made  most  clear  and  certain.     A 
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vast  amount  of  literature  has  been  produced  on  this  subject,  and  very 
conservative  critics,  with  professorial  chairs  to  fill  to  the  satisfaction  of 
employers  like  Rockefeller,  look  askance  and  horrified  at  any  writer  who 
does  not  smother  his  thought  in  judicial  discounts  in  the  face  of  awful 
authority.  But  it  is  not  strange  that  there  is  so  much  confusion  on  this 
question  when  one  considers  that  all  these  weighty  writers  are  trjing  to 
reconcile  existing  conditions  with  a  theory  that  will  deceive  the  multi- 
tude and  look  plausible  and  just,  and  are  not  concerned  witli  the  discov- 
ery of  the  true  laws  of  the  science  of  economics  at  all.  Thie  simple 
reason  for  tlie  success  of  Mr.  Kitson  in  putting  before  us  a  clear  and 
logical  presentation  of  the'  real  nature  of  value,  is  this:  he  has  no  fear 
of  being  tried  for  economic  heresy  and  thrust  out  of  a  professorial  chair; 
he  has  no  political  ambitions  to  serve;  he  cares  only  for  the  Truth  and 
not  for  the  approbation  of  gravity  with  its  tongue  in  its  cheek.  With 
Proudhon  his  sole  animating  purpose  has  been  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  a 
black  conspiracy  against  Truth  and  against  morality  and  against  the 
race;  he  has  pursued  the  Truth  through  the  ruins  and  the  rubbish. 

Fifty  years  ago  John  Stuart  Mill  said,  **  Happily  there  is  nothing  in 
the  laws  of  value  which  remains  for  the  present  or  any  future  writer 
to  clear  up;  the  theory  of  the  subject  is  complete."  In  the  light  of  the 
literature  since  his  day  this  remark  is  amusing.  2So  far  was  this  state- 
ment from  the  truth,  that  since  it  was  written,  an  entirely  new  eco- 
nomic school  has  been  established,  founded  upon  a  wholly  different  con- 
ception from  that  propounded  by  Mill  and  the  school  of  Adam  Smith. 
It  is  true,  however,  as  Mill  says,  that  '*  almost  every  speculation  re- 
specting the  economical  interests  of  a  society  implies  something  of 
value,  and  the  smallest  error  on  that  subject  infects  with  corresponding 
error  all  our  other  conclusions;  and  anything  vague  or  misty  in  our 
conception  of  it  creates  confusion  and  uncertainty  in  everything  else." 
This  is  doubly  true  when  considered  in  its  relation  to  the  Money  Ques- 
tion. In  fact  we  might  almost  say  that  the  solution  of  this  question 
depends  upon  the  interpretation  put  upon  the  word  **  value."  This 
term  is  so  indissolubly  bound  up  with  the  word  **  utility  "  or  useful- 
ness that  we  cannot  treat  one  without  regard  to  the  other. 

Every  commodity  presents  itself  to  us  in  two  ways.  When  we  think 
of  consuming  or  enjoying  a  thing  we  have  regard  to  its  usefulness;  when 
we  contemplate  disposing  of  it  we  have  in  mind  what  we  can  get  in  re- 
turn for  it.  This  consideration  is  from  the  standpoint  of  its  value. 
These  two  different  aspects  of  goods  were  noticed  by  Aristotle  more 
than  2000  years  ago.  The  connection  or  relation  between  these  two  as- 
pects of  all  goods  has  been  the  ground  of  contention  among  economists 
for  years.  Adam  Smith  used  the  word  "  value*'  in  the  two  senses,  pre- 
fixing the  words  **use''  and  *' exchange"  according  to  its  application. 
He  says:  "The  word  value  has  two  different  meanings,  and  sometimes 
expresses  the  utility  of  some  particular  object,  and  sometimes  the 
power  of  purchasing  other  goods  which  the  possession  of  that  object 
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conveys.  The  one  may  be  called  *  value  in  use/  the  other  *  value  in  ex- 
change/ The  things  which  have  the  greatest  value  in  nse,  have  fre- 
quently little  or  no  value  in  exchange ;  and  on  the  contrary  those  which 
have  the  greatest  value  in  exchange  have  frequently  little  or  no  value  in 
use.  Nothing  is  more  useful  than  water,  but  it  will  purchase  scarce 
anything;  scarce  anything  can  be  had  in  exchange  for  it.  A  diamond, 
on  tlie  contrary,  has  scarce  any  value  in  use,  but  a  very  great  quantity  of 
goods  may  frequently  be  had  in  exchange  for  it.^* 

The  unfortunate  application  of  the  same  term  to  these  two  aspects  of 
commodities,  viz.,  utility  and  exchange,  is  entirely  responsible  for  the 
great  confusion  and  ambiguity  into  which  this  question  has  been 
brought.  The  term  use-value  is  becoming  obsolete,  and  the  much  bet- 
ter word  utility  or  usefulness  has  taken  its  place.  Smith  employs  the 
word  utility  in  a  positive  sense.  Certain  things  are  known  to  be  abso- 
lutely essential  for  the  support  of  life  and  are  termed  the  ^*  necessaries  ** 
of  life.  The  utilities  of  such  Smith  and  his  school  regarded  as  inherent 
properties.  Value  and  usefulness  or  utility  were  considered  to  be  in- 
dependent qualities.  Modern  economists  employ  the  term  utility  in  a 
very  much  wider  sense,  viz.,  capacity  to  satisfy  a  desire  or  serve  a  pur- 
pose, irrespective  of  the  nature  of  the  desire  or  purpose.  Thus,  Prof. 
Jevons  says:  *' Anything  which  an  individual  is  found  to  desire  and 
labor  for  must  be  assumed  to  possess  for  him  utility."  So  Professor 
Smart  writes:  *^The  economic  *  want'  is  not  necessarily  a  rational  or 
healthy  want.'*  The  Austrian  school  divides  value  into  two  parts:  sub- 
jective or  personal  value,  and  objective  value.  In  treating  these  two 
divisions  Professor  Smart  says:  **  Value  in  the  subjective  sense  we  may 
call,  generally,  the  importance  which  a  good  (commodity)  is  considered 
to  possess  with  reference  to  the  well-being  of  a  person.  Value  in  the 
objective  sense  is  a  relation  of  power  or  capacity  between  one  good  and 
another  good.  In  this  sense  a  good  has  value  when  it  has  the  power  of 
producing  —  or  *  avails '  towards  —  some  objective  effect.  There  are  con- 
sequently as  many  objective  values  as  there  are  objective  effects.  Thus 
while  the  subjective  value  of  coal  to  me  is  the  amount  of  good  I  get 
from  the  fire,  its  objective  value  is  the  temperature  which  it  maintains 
in  the  room,  or  the  amount  of  steam  it  can  raise  in  the  boiler,  or  the 
money  it  brings  me  if  I  sell  it.  This  kind  of  value  is  very  much  synony- 
mous with  the  word  power  or  *  capacity ';  it  is  as  common  to  speak  of 
*  heating  power '  as  of  *  heating  value.'  "  (Introduction  to  the  **  Theory 
of  Value.") 

Economics,  however,  deals  not  with  the  '*  powers"  and  "  values"  of 
objects  which  are  purely  physical,  sucli  as  the  power  of  steam  or  the 
heating  value  of  coal.  It  is  merely  exchanj^o  values  and  purchasing 
powers  that  the  science  deals  with  —  that  is,  the  social  relation  of  com- 
modities and  their  relation  to  the  wants  and  desires  of  men. 

According  to  this  same  school  value  depends  upon  utility,  and  it  is 
the  **  utility  on  the  margin  of  economic  employment,"  or  what  is  termed 
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it8  **  marginal  utility,'*  that  determines  the  value  of  a  commodity.  The 
ability  of  commodities  to  satisfy  human  wants  and  appetites  creates  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  men  to  possess  them.  This  ability  to  satisfy  wants 
is  termed  utility  or  usefulness.  The  desire  for  possession  prompts  men 
to  undergo  exertion  and  make  sacrifices  in  order  to  obtain  the  means 
for  satisfying  wants.  They  are  willing  to  give  something,  either  labor 
or  some  commodity,  to  possess  what  they  want.  Now  the  quantitative 
relationships  which  men,  in  their  desire  to  obtain  possession  of  them,  es- 
tablish among  commodities  is  termed  value.  Objective  exchange  value 
is  all  we  are  now  considering.  It  is  expressed  by  the  ratio  of  the  quan- 
tity of  one  thing  that  men  are  willing  to  exchange  for  a  given  quantity 
of  another  thing.  Thus  both  utility  and  value  are  merely  relations. 
They  are  neither  qualities  nor  properties  of  things.  They  are  not  in- 
herent, but  merely  **  accidents  of  a  thing  arising  from  the  fact  that 
someone  wants  it  '*  (Jevons). 

It  is  the  proportion  of  the  number  and  degree  of  urgency  of  these 
wants  for  a  thing,  to  its  available  supply,  that  determines  its  value.  In 
fact,  the  difference  between  the  useful  and  the  valuable  is  a  quantitative 
one.  Value  arises  only  where  things  are  limited  in  quantity,  that  is 
among  things  where  economy  is  necessary.  Economic  value  is  there- 
fore purely  a  quantitative  term.  **  Value,'*  says  Le  Trosne,  **  consists 
in  the  ratio  of  exchange  which  takes  place  between  such  and  such  a 
product,  between  such  a  quantity  of  one  product  and  such  a  quantity  of 
another.'*  **  Hence  it  is  clear,**  says  Macleod,  **  that  value  is  a  ratio.** 
**  Value  in  exchange  expresses  nothing  but  a  ratio,**  says  Jevons,  "and 
the  term  should  not  be  used  in  any  other  sense.**  And  again:  **  Every 
act  of  exchange  thus  presents  itself  to  us  in  the  form  of  a  ratio  between 
two  numbers.  The  word  ^  value '  is  commonly  used,  and  if,  at  current 
rates,  one  ton  of  copper  exchanges  for  ten  tons  of  bar  iron,  it  is  usual 
to  say  that  the  value  of  copper  is  ten  times  that  of  iron,  weight  for 
weight.** 

The  foregoing  definitions  should  be  ordinarily  sufficient  to  give  the 
reader  a  perfectly  clear  idea  of  what  economists  mean  by  this  term. 
But  unfortunately  its  misuse  is  so  general  that  one  finds  it  difficult,  even 
after  arriving  at  the  correct  definition,  to  avoid  its  misuse.  It  is  so  com- 
mon for  economic  writers  and  others  to  speak  of  a  thing  having  value 
or  possessing  great  value.  And  yet  it  is  very  evident  that  if  the  defini- 
tions given  above  are  correct  it  is  wrong  to  speak  of  anything  possess- 
ing or  having  value.  Professor  Smart  says :  "  But  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  use  the  term  without  suggesting  an  inherent  property.  Value  always 
implies  a  relation.**  The  economists,  after  clearly  defining  the  word, 
fall  into  its  popular  misuse  with  the  result  of  mixing  up  themselves  and 
their  readers  in  inextricable  confusion.  Take  Professor  Jevons,  for 
instance,  whose  definition  has  already  been  given.  He  says:  *'  But 
value,  like  utility,  is  no  intrinsic  quality  of  a  thing;  it  is  an  extrinsic 
accident  or  relation.     We  should  never  speak  of  the  value  of  a  thing  at 
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all  without  having  iir  our  minds  the  other  thing  in  regard  to  which  it 
is  valued.**  Further  he  says:  '*  Value  is  only  the  ratio  of  quantities  ex- 
changed. It  is  certain  that  no  substance  permanently  bears  exactly  the 
same  value  relatively  to  another  commodity.**  In  another  place  he 
adds:  **  A  student  of  economics  has  no  hope  of  ever  being  clear  and  cor- 
rect in  his  ideas  of  the  science  if  he  thinks  of  value  as  at  all  a  thing  or 
an  object,  or  even  as  anything  which  lies  in  a  thing  or  object.  People 
are  thus  led  to  speak  of  such  a  nonentity  as  intrinsic  ra/ue.** 

Pure  logic  here  leads  Jevons  to  give  a  smashing  blow  in  the  face  to 
the  fondly  cherished  absurdity  upon  wliich  all  the  single  gold-standard 
men  build;  but  later  on  he  says,  in  spite  of  the  palpable  contradiction 
of  his  own  reasoning:  *' Since  money  has  to  be  exchanged  for  valuable 
goods  it  should  itse{f  possess  value,  and  it  must  therefore  have  utility  as 
a  basis  of  value.**  Uow  can  a  thing  possess  *'  an  intrinsic  accident  or 
relationship**?  In  the  same  chapter  he  says:  **  It  might  seem  that 
money  does  not  require  really  to  have  substantial  value.**  If  value  *Ms 
an  intrinsic  accident  or  relation,**  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  expression 
that  **  Money  does  not  really  require  to  have  substantial  extrinsic  acci- 
dent or  relation  **  ? 

Also  Macleod.  After  defining  value  as  **  The  ratio  in  which  any  two 
quantities  will  exchange,**  he  says:  **  The  value  of  anything  is  always 
something  external  to  itself.**  But  a  ratio  is  the  relation  of  two  numbers 
to  each  other,  hence  involves  two  quantities.  Again  he  says:  **  Value 
is  an  affection  of  the  mind.**     Is  a  ratio  an  **  affection  of  the  mind**  ? 

With  such  a  confusion  in  the  use  of  terms  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  this  subject  has  been  apparently  submerged  in  hopeless  ambiguity. 
The  idea  of  value  in  economics  arises  only  in  connection  with  the  quan- 
titicH  of  things.  It  is  expressed  in  the  question,  **  How  much  of  this 
commodity  must  I  give  for  so  much  of  that  ?**  It  has,  therefore,  noth- 
ing to  do  wiUi  substances  or  qualities. 

We  have  gone  so  extensively  into  the  chapters  dealing  with  the  defini- 
tion of  value,  because  in  any  consideration  of  the  science  of  exchanges 
this  is  a  pivotal  point,  and  upon  its  secure  and  clear  interpretation  de- 
pends the  whole  logic  of  the  science.  Mr.  Kitson,  more  than  any  writer 
we  remember  to  have  seen  dealing  with  this  subject,  l^as  shown  out  of 
the  works  of  the  lea<ling  economists  their  fatal  admissions  to  logic,  and 
their  futile  contradictions  of  their  own  logic  in  the  cause  of  established 
commercial  customs  and  interests.  This  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  import- 
ant section  of  Mr.  Kitson*s  book.  It  is  the  point  of  departure  for  reex- 
amination and  that  discussion  which  clears  the  air,  and  forces  the  ad- 
herents of  an  unsound  system  of  thought  to  show  their  hand  and  declare 
war  on  science,  or  defend  themselves  and  so  reveal  in  excuses  and  pal- 
liations and  arguments  drawn  from  mere  custom  and  abuse  upon  what 
specious,  fallacious,  and  unscientific  ground  their  whole  structure  is 
raised. 

Value  has  wholly  to  do  with  the  quantitative  relationship  of  commod- 
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ities  to  each  other.  Since  all  commodities  are  exchangeable  in  certain 
proportions,  in  units  of  their  respective  measurements,  these  propor- 
tioDS  or  ratios  are  termed  values.  Value  is  a  term  somewhat  analogous 
to  distance.  It  expresses  the  relation  between  two  objects.  We  cannot 
89.y  Vk  thing  possesses  distance  or  equality.  A  single  point  cannot  ex- 
press, define,  or  measure  distance.  Two  points  are  essential  to  convey 
the  idea.  Similarly,  value  cannot  be  expressed  or  d^ned  by  a  single 
thing.  Two  quantities  are  necessary  to  express  value^jvjst  as  two  lines  are 
required  to  express  an  angle,  Macleod  admits  this  —  as  indeed  he  can- 
not but  do,  or  give  up  all  pretence  of  believing  in  the  logic  of  numbers. 
**  Hence,"  he  says,  **  a  single  object  cannot  have  economic  value.  A 
single  object  cannot  be  equal  or  distant.  If  an  object  is  said  to  be  equal 
or  distant  we  must  ask,  Equal  to  what  ?  Distant  from  what  ?  So  if 
any  quantity  is  said  to  have  value  we  must  ask,  Value  in  what  ?  And 
as  it  is  absurd  to  speak  of  absolute  or  intrinsic  equality,  or  absolute  or 
intrinsic  distance,  so  it  is  equally  absurd  to  speak  of  absolute  or  intrin- 
sic value." 

One  great  difficulty  under  which  economists  labor  is  in  striving  to 
carry  two  distinct  ideas  under  one  term,  viz.,  ratio  and  purchasing 
power.  Whether  we  define  value  as  a  relation  of  powers  or  of  quantities 
it  can  only  be  expressed  by  a  ratio  between  the  two  quantities  of  the  com- 
modities  exchanged.  Thus  while  it  is  incorrect  to  say  the  value  of  one  ton 
of  iron  is  an  ounce  of  gold,  it  is  quite  correct  to  say  the  purchasing  power 
of  one  ton  of  iron  is  an  ounce  of  gold. 

After  putting  all  these  influential  and  weighty  witnesses  into  the  box 
and  giving  their  consensus  of  opinion  on  this  vital  matter,  upon  which 
all  their  other  deductions  must  necessarily  hinge,  Mr.  Kitson  proceeds 
to  consider  what  is  called  "  The  Standard  of  Value." 

After  the  previous  definitions  of  value  the  reader  may  be  at  a  loss  to 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  expression,  **  Standard  of  value." 
Value  being  a  relation  between  two  powers  or  quantities,  according  to 
the  definitions  of  the  science,  what  does  the  **  standard.of  value  "  ex- 
press ?  Jevons  says:  **  It  is  essential,  in  the  first  place,  to  decide 
clearly  what  we  mean  by  a  standard  unit  of  value.  This  must  consist 
of  a  fixed  quantity  of  some  concrete  substance,  defined  by  reference  to 
the  units  of  weight  or  space."  Macleod  also  says:  **  Those  economists 
who  want  an  invariable  standard  of  value  want  to  discover  and  fix  upon 
some  single  commodity  by  which  they  can  compare  the  value  of  other 
thin<^s  in  all  countries  and  ages."  Edward  Atkinson  says:  **  The 
higher  law  of  commerce,  laid  deep  in  human  nature,  has  established 
gold  and  gold  only  as  the  unit  or  standard  of  value."  And  again: 
"There  is  a  unit  of  vjilue.  It  exists  without  regard  to  legislation, 
treaty,  or  agreement.  It  is  gold.  To  that  standard  of  value  the  mone- 
tary system  of  every  commercial  state  must  be  adjusted.  A  g^ven 
weiglit  of  gold  is  the  standard  of  value  everywhere."  The  so-called 
standard  unit  of  value  of  this  country  is  a  certain  weight,  viz.,  23.21997 
grains,  of  gold  contained  in  a  dollar. 
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A  standard  of  value  as  understood  and  defined  is  therefore  essentially 
a  material  substance.  But  we  have  already  seen,  from  the  admirably 
scientific  and  logical  definitions  of  Jevons  and  the  rest,  that  value  is  a 
relation  between  two  powers,  or  a  ratio  between  two  numbers,  and  is 
therefore  ideal  and  immaterial.  We  have  also  seen  that  value  is  not  the 
property  of  anything.  How,  then,  can  a  **  fixed  quantity  of  some  con- 
crete substance"  be  a  standard  or  measure  of  the  immaterial  ?  It  must 
follow  that  since  value  is  an  **  accidental  relationship  between  two 
things,'*  and  is  not  the  property  of  anything,  that  no  single  thing  can  be 
a  standard  of  value, 

A  difference  should  be  carefully  noted  between  the  terms  **  standard  '^ 
and  **  measure."  The  two  are  frequently  used  synonymously.  A  stand- 
ard is  something  fixed,  invariable,  established  by  law  or  custom.  A 
standard  of  measurement  is  necessarily  a  measure,  but  a  measure  is  by 
tio  means  necessarily  a  standard.  There  may  be  many  measures,  but 
there  can  be  only  one  standard.  But  several  writers  attempt  to  recon- 
cile the  scientific  spirit  with  the  needs  of  the  adherents  of  orthodox 
economics  by  acknowledging  the  impossibility  of  the  existence  of  a 
standard,  while  they  recognize  the  existence  of  a  measure  of  value, 
"^hus  Macleod  says:  *'But  though  a  standard  of  value  is  impossible  by 
the  very  nature  of  things,  there  may  be  a  measure  of  values  "  (**  Theory 
of  Credit").  But  unfortunately  the  absurdity  of  the  term  "standard 
of  value  "  is  no  more  absurd  than  the  term  "  measure  of  value,"  if  by 
measure  is  meant  **  a  fixed  quantity  of  a  certain  concrete  substance.'* 
Gold  is  no  more  a  measure  of  values  than  it  is  a  standard  of  values. 
Gold  is  not  homogeneous  with  that  which  it  is  said  to  measure.  The 
unit  weight  of  gold  can  measure  other  quantities  of  gold,  but  it  cannot 
measure  iron  or  silver  or  wheat  or  any  other  commodity.  Again  Jevona 
states  that  the  value  of  gold  fell  46  per  cent  between  1789  and  1809 ; 
that  from  1809  to  1849  it  appreciated  145  per  cent,  while  between  1849 
and  1874  it  fell  again  20  per  cent.  To  talk  of  a  standard  subject  to  such 
fluctuations  is  the  height  of  imbecility  and  folly.  **  So  palpable  is  this 
objection,"  writes  Francis  A.  Walker,  **  that  some  writers  who  still 
cling  to  the  term  *  measure  of  value'  abandon  that  of  *  standard  of 
value.*"  And  again  he  says:  ** Value  is  a  relation,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  measured,  but  only  expressed  or  stated." 

Macleod  also  says,  and  the  gold-standard  men  of  to-day  who  deafen  us 
with  the  divine  necessity  of  outwitting  ourselves  in  every  bargain  with 
Europe,  should  ponder  the  application  of  his  words  :  **  It  is  as  well  to 
explain  what  these  economists  mean  who  are  searching  for  an  invariable 
standard  of  value.  If  we  had  a  British  yard  and  any  foreign  measures 
of  length  before  us,  we  could  at  once  perceive  the  difference  between 
them  ;  and  if  we  were  told  the  measurement  of  any  foreign  building, 
liowever  remote  in  age  and  country,  we  could  by  a  very  simple  calcula- 
tion reduce  them  to  the  standard  British  measurement  and  compare 
them  with  the  size  of  our  own  buildings.     Those  economists  who  want 
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quantity.  The  primary  distinction  between  commodities  is  a  qualitatiye 
one,  such  as  the  material  of  which  they  are  composed.  It  is  tliese  vari- 
ous properties  possessed  by  commodities  tliat  make  them  useful.  It  is 
physically  impossible  to  bring  the  properties  of  things  to  the  term^  of 
one  denomination.  No  common  denominator  for  the  physical  qualities 
of  things  has  yet  been  discovered.  Whatever  the  relationship  among 
commodities  may  be,  it  is  impossible  to  express  it  in  terms  of  their  qual- 
ities. Gold  is  a  quantitative  term,  designating  a  certain  substance  pos- 
sessing cei*tain  characteristics.  N'j  relationship  of  dissimilar  commodi- 
ties can,  therefore,  be  expressed  in  terms  of  gold.  Values,  being  rela- 
tions or  ratios,  cannot  be  expressed  by  any  one  substance.  But  com- 
modities are  also  d.  finite  quantities  of  things,  and  it  is  with  tliese  quan- 
tities that  the  science  of  economics  deals.  It  treats  of  the  laws  which 
govern  the  relations  of  exchangeable  quantities^  and  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  qualities  of  things.  These  furnish  matter  for  a 
science  separate  and  entirely  apart  from  economics. 

The  use  of  a  commodity  such  as  gold  is  convenient  merely  in  prizing 
and  arranging  other  commodities  one  above  another  at  a  particular  time. 
But  this  does  not  constitute  gold  a  standard  of  value.  It  is  merely  a 
standard  commodity  at  the  time  at  which  the  prizing  or  arranging  was 
made.  No  commodity  can  continue  to  act  as  a  standard  commodity  for 
long  without  disorganizing  from  time  to  time  the  entire  range  of  prices, 
since  no  commodity  is  or  can  be  itself  free  from  fluctuations.  Hence  a  com- 
parison of  prices  at  two  different  periods  gives  no  indication  of  whether 
the  commodity  —  in  terms  of  which  prices  are  expressed  —  has  fluctu- 
ated, or  the  commodities  whose  prices  are  compared.  Gold  is  recog- 
nized as  a  standard  because  it  is  supposed  to  be  more  stable  than  other 
commodities.  But  gold  fluctuates  considerably,  in  common  with  all 
other  articles  of  merchandise.  The  mistake  that  economists  have  made 
is  in  supposing  that  the  commodity  which  was  conveniently  selected  for 
comparing  at  a  particular  time  all  others,  is  a  perpetual  standard  at  all 
times  and  places. 

On  this  scientific  conception  of  values  any  reform  of  the  gold-standard 
evils  and  abuses  must  stand.  Here  is  the  matter  focused  for  all  eyes 
not  gold-blind  to  see.  We  must  choose  between  science  and  barbarism. 
But,  of  course,  science  cannot  work  independently  of  human  nature, 
and  so  the  masses  must  learn  in  suffering  the  machinery  with  which 
those  who  have  usurped  the  powers  of  Deity  keep  them  bent  and  buried 
chin  deep  in  the  muck  and  degradation  of  intellectual  and  physical 
bondage. 

In  the  contention  between  the  advocates  of  gold  and  silver  coinage 
science  has  little  part  to  play.  Recognizing  as  we  must  the  physical 
impossibility  of  any  commodity  functioning  as  money  —  so  long  as  it  has 
an  independent  commodity  value  and  existence  —  gold  and  silver,  neither 
separately  nor  collectively,  ciin  furnish  a  scientijic  basis  for  any  mone- 
tary system.     This  is  fully  demonstrated  in  this  work.     It  is,  however. 
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instructive  to  observe  some  of  the  hopeless  difficulties  into  which  the 
advocates  of  gold  coinage  inevitably  fall. 

**  The  whole  of  this  vast  controversy,"  says  Macleod,  "  is  reducible  to 
a  single,  simple  and  definite  issue. 

^*  Suppose  that  gold  and  silver  are  coined  in  unlimited  quantities,  and 
a  fixed  legal  ratio  is  enacted  between  them.  (1)  Is  it  the  fixed  legal 
ratio  enacted  between  the  coins  which  goveras  the  relative  value  of  the 
metals  in  bullion  ?  (2)  Or  is  it  the  relative  value  of  the  metals  in  bullion 
which  governs  the  relative  value  of  the  coins  ?  (3)  And  if  it  be  found 
impossible  for  any  single  country  to  maintain  gold  and  silver  coined  in 
unlimited  quantities  in  circulation  together  at  a  fixed  legal  ratio,  is  it 
possible  for  any  number  of  countries  combined  to  do  so  by  an  inter- 
national agreement  ? 

**  This,**  he  says,  ^^  is  the  whole  gist  of  the  controversy,  and  all  facts 
and  arguments  adduced  must  be  directed  to  establish  one  or  other  of 
these  points." 

But  consider  for  a  moment  the  absurdities  involved  in  this  contention. 

Supposing  a  yardstick  made  of  silver  and  a  foot  measure  of  iron.  (1) 
Is  it  the  fixed  ratio  of  the  foot  to  the  yard  which  determines  the  relative 
coefficients  of  expansion  of  silver  and  iron?  (2)  Or  is  it  the  relative 
coefficients  of  expansion  of  the  two  metals  that  determine  the  ratio  of  a 
foot  to  a  yard  ?  (3)  And  if  it  be  found  impossible  for  any  single 
country  to  maintain  the  exact  ratio  of  one  to  three  between  a  foot 
measure  made  of  iron  and  a  silver  yardstick,  under  varying  tempera- 
tures, is  it  possible  for  any  number  of  countries  combined  to  do  so  by 
an  international  agreement  ? 

As  between  monometallism  and  bime^llism  the  latter  system  is  un- 
questionably fraught  with  less  danger  to  the  welfare  of  nations.  The 
natural  law  of  supply  and  demand  alone  governs  value.  Laws  can, 
however,  artificially  alter  values  by  limiting  supply  and  demand.  Thus 
gold  enjoys  an  artificial  value  which  it  could  not  do  but  for  law.  So 
that  while  governments  cannot  fix  values  or  absolutely  control  them, 
they  can  materially  Jiffect  them  by  affecting  supply  and  demand. 

The  "relative  value"  of  the  metals  in  bullion  does  undoubtedly 
govern  the  "relative  value"  of  the  coins,  but  in  the  very  opposite 
manner  to  what  Macleod  would  have  his  readers  suppose.  The  more 
valuable  a  metal  is  in  bullion  the  less  valuable  it  is  for  coinage.  Wliy  ? 
Because  it  refuses  to  function  as  coin.  It  insists  upon  becoming  bullion. 
Now,  the  first  requisite  of  a  good  coin,  of  scientific  money,  is  that  it 
shall  properly  discharge  the  functions  of  coin,  of  currency,  and  that  is 
to  facilitate  exchanges,  to  circulate,  and  to  remain  in  circulation. 
Throughout  the  entire  industrial  world  utility  determines  value.  But 
strangely  enough  monometallists  cannot  see  that  this  law  governs  coins 
and  money  the  same  as  all  other  things.  **  Money  is  as  money  does," 
says  Francis  A.  Walker  ;  and  history  proves  that  under  free  competition 
dear  money,  like  all  commodities,  must  give  place  to  the  cheaper.     This 
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Gresham  perceived  ;  only   he  did  not  want  to  see,   or  could  not  see, 
that  the  cheaper  was  the  better  money. 

No  material  can  be  a  useful  substance  out  of  which  to  coin  money 
that  is  continually  urging  the  coin  to  commit  suicide.  Gold  is  continu- 
ally causing  coins  to  become  transformed  into  bullion.  Bullion  is  not 
money,  it  is  not  coin;  it  is  commodity.  The  coin  vanishes  the  moment 
it  becomes  bullion.  Silver  is  far  less  liable  to  play  the  truant  and  leave 
us  in  the  lurch  than  gold.  It  is  not  so  disposed  to  run  abroad  and 
create  a  stringency  in  the  home  market.  **  But/*  exclaim  the  mono- 
metallists  in  alarm,  "gold  would  be  driven  out  if  silver  were  coined 
freely."  Perhaps  so.  At  the  present  time,  without  any  free  silver 
measure,  gold  leaves  the  country  when  the  nation  appears  to  be  most  in 
need  of  it.  It  is  inevitable  that  gold  must  travel.  But  suppose  gold 
disappeared  entirely  and  silver  took  its  place?  What  then?  We 
should  have  a  metal  that  would  not  be  liable  to  vanish  and  one  far  more 
8ei*viceable  as  currency  than  gold. 

After  this  explicit  scientific  analysis  Mr.  Kitson  offers  a  scientific  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  that  beset  modern  civilization;  but  for  this  we 
must  refer  the  reader  to  the  pages  of  this  fascinating  work,  as  we  have 
thought  it  of  primary  importance  to  outline  the  fallacies  of  the  existing 
system  before  taxing  the  reader's  mind  with  any  reconstructive  theories. 
The  gold  standard  enslaves  nation  after  nation  and  puts  all  the  power 
of  the  world  into  the  hands  of  a  few  unscrupulous,  inhuman  Jew  money- 
lending  conspirators,  who  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of  mercy,  jus- 
tice, patriotism,  humanity,  love,  or  honesty.  Gold  creates  debts  and 
then  prevents  men  from  settling  them.  It  places  mankind  in  perpetual 
bondage.  Not  only  are  the  factors  of  well-being  and  of  progress  ren- 
dered impotent  by  the  gold  standard,  but  the  factors  of  evil  minister  to 
its  exploiters.  Wars,  state  extravagance,  and  political  corruption  all 
serve  to  build  up  this  pyramid  of  irredeemable  debts  upon  which  the 
gold  conspirators  grow  more  wealthy  and  more  powerful. 

In  vain  men  toil,  in  vain  they  produce.  All  the  surplus  wealth  that 
should  go  to  form  a  national  store,  goes  to  feed  the  demands  of  this  in- 
satiable usurious  conspiracy.  In  vain  science  prosecutes  her  voyages  of 
discovery,  and  art  laboi*s  to  convert  the  discordant  and  hostile  elements 
of  nature  into  a  system  of  usefulness  and  harmony.  In  vain  temples  of 
learning  are  reared  and  libraries  founded.  All  these  institutions,  all 
these  achievements  that  have  for  their  object  the  advancement  of  learn- 
ing, the  diffusion  of  univei*sal  intelligence,  and  the  raising  of  labor, 
serve  but  to  strengthen  and  nourish  this  great  bloodsucker  that  preys  on 
the  social  structure  and  will  suck  its  vitality  until  the  masses  fall  into 
such  destitution  and  misery  and  slavery  that  the  darkness  of  barba- 
rism is  upon  us  again.  In  vain  ministers  preach  the  gospel  of  x)eace  and 
righteousness.  In  vain  poets  sing  of  the  spirit's  peace.  The  gold  stand- 
ard means  misery  for  the  millions,  dependence,  servitude,  uncertainty 
of  employment,  scarcity  of  means,  lack  of  comforts  and  food,  want  — 
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and  that  means  strife,  war.  The  nations  must  strangle  this  monster  or 
it  will  strangle  them.  The  gold  debts  of  the  world  can  never  be  re- 
deemed ;  and  freedom  lies  only  in  repudiation.  If  our  civilization  can- 
not find  any  better  basis  than  this  to  build  on  it  will  inevitably  be  swept 
away.  The  end  of  slavery  is  chaos.  This  question  is  not  a  mere  ab- 
stract question  of  economical  theory.  It  is  the  most  vital,  pressing 
moral  and  social  question  mankind  has  ever  had  to  consider.  It  con- 
cerns the  lives  and  fortunes  and  happiness  of  every  human  being  in 
society  and  of  generations  yet  unborn.  We  are  at.  the  parting  of  the 
ways.  It  is  upward  or  downward  for  the  Western  world.  It  is  easy  for 
the  worshippers  of  the  golden  calf  to  laugh  at  this  soberness.  Who 
would  nut  have  laughed  in  Babylon  and  Thebes  and  Memphis  ?  But 
the  hyenas  howl  over  their  ruins  now.  W.  B.  H. 

Brother  of  the  Third  Degree.* 

I. 

In  Mr.  W.  L.  Garver's  new  novel,  **  Brother  of  the  Third  Degree,'*  we 
have  another  of  the  rapidly  increasing  romances  dealing  with  Eastern 
occultism.  It  is  a  story  in  many  respects  quite  remarkable.  The 
author  has  succeeded  in  a  marked  degree  in  inculcating  the  very  essence 
and  kernel  of  the  austere  philosophy  of  self-renunciation  taught  by  the 
noblest  prophets  and  sages  of  the  East  in  a  novel,  which,  because  it  is 
at  once  weird,  fantastic,  and  exciting,  will  appeal  strongly  to  a  class  of 
readers  who  care  little  or  nothing  for  serious  reading,  and  who  prob- 
ably could  not  be  induced  to  thoughtfully  peruse  a  didactic  treatise, 
however  brief,  conveying  the  noble  thought  and  high  truth  which  are 
interwoven  throughout  the  pages  of  **  Brother  of  the  Third  Degree." 

To  me  the  chief  interest  of  this  story  lies  in  its  admirable  presenta- 
tion of  the  higher  aspects  of  the  noblest  of  the  Oriental  philosophies; 
the  weird  manner  in  which  it  emphasizes  the  all-important  truth  for 
every  soul  to  learn,  that  whatsoever  one  soweth  that  will  he  reap,  and 
the  potential  value  in  arresting  the  attention  and  awakening  the  con~ 
science  of  those  who  are  carelessly  floating  upon  the  sea  of  life,  thinking 
more  of  the  pleasure  of  the  sense  perception  and  the  gratification  of 
selfish  desires  than  seeking  the  deeper  truths  and  diviner  pleasures 
which  come  only  after  one  has  so  far  renounced  self  as  to  find  his 
greater  joy  in  aiding  others. 

There  is  a  class  of  readers  who,  never  having  investigated  psychical 
phenomena  or  delved  into  metaphysical  thought  sufficiently  to  appreci- 
ate the  marvellous  potency  of  mind  or  the  power  resident  in  the  thought 
world,  find  little  or  no  interest  in  occult  or  psychical  literature,  regard- 
ing such  wonders  as  fairy  stories.  These  thinkers  would  undoubtedly 
find  no  interest  in  Mr.  (iarver's  work.     There  is  also  another  class  of 

"  Brotbei  of  the  Third  Dejrree:  Au  Occult  Romance,"  by  W.  L.  Garver.  Pp.  377; 
price,  paper  60  cents   cloth  $1.25.    Arena  Publishing  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 
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readers  who  are  afraid  to  think,  who  will  not  investigate  a  philosophy 
or  a  truth  which  transcends  the  range  of  beliefs  and  prejudices  which 
have  become  part  of  their  intellectual  possessions,  who  occupy  much  the 
same  position  as  the  Indian  who,  when  approached  by  the  missionary 
on  the  subject  of  Christianity,  replied:  **Look  at  what  you  Christians 
have  done.  You  landed  in  Mexico,  toi*tured,  robbed,  and  murdered  an 
innocent  and  friendly  people:  you  landed  on  the  north  shore  and  robbed 
us  of  our  land,  killed  numbers  of  our  people,  and  gave  us  firewater, 
which  makes  us  crazy.  No,  Indian  may  be  barbarian  or  savage,  as  you 
call  him,  but  he  better  than  Christian.^*  So  there  are  persons  who 
point  to  the  worst  in  people  who  have  come  under  thought-influences  dif- 
ferent f fom  those  in  which  they  have  been  taught  to  believe  and  charge 
the  shortcomings  and  evils  of  a  civilization  to  the  religion  of  the  people, 
while  they  promptly  resent  the  turning  of  the  tables  upon  themselves. 
I  have  frequently  noticed  this  where  the  religions  of  India,  Confucius, 
and  Mohammed  have  been  the  subject  of  discussion  and  comparison 
with  Christianity.  Now,  those  who  will  not  broadly  view  all  subjects, 
and  as  far  as  possible  maintain  an  impartial  or  judicial  attitude,  and 
those  who  are  such  intellectual  cowards  that  they  will  not  hear  the 
other  side,  will  have  no  interest  in  **  Brother  of  the  Third  Degree." 

There  is  still  another  class  of  persons  to  whom  this  book  will  not  ap- 
peal —  those  who  conceive  no  higher  mission  for  art  than  its  existence 
for  art's  sake.  Those  who  care  only  for  the  literary  art,  or  the  value  as 
literature  of  a  work,  will  find  in  this  novel  nothing  more  than  they  would 
find  in  hundreds  of  popular  stories  which  are  constantly  appearing. 
But  tliere  are  others,  even  among  story  readers,  who  care  nothing  for 
the  purpose  of  tlie  author  or  the  philosophy  which  runs  as  a  golden 
thread  through  the  work,  to  whom  this  book  will  prove  a  delight. 
Those  who  have  enjoyed  the  description  of  Balsamo  and  Cagliostro  in 
Dumas^  marvellous  romances  will  enjoy  **  Brother  of  the  Third  Degree," 
especially  the  latter  portion  of  the  work,  which  describes  the  great 
twentieth-century  war  in  Europe  between  the  forces  of  Darkness  and 
Light.  Those  who  have  read  with  pleasure  Bulwer's  "  Strange  Story," 
**Zanoni,*'  and  "The  Coming  Race"  will  also  be  charmed  with  this 
strange,  weird,  and  at  times  exciting  romance,  even  though  they  may 
not  have  delved  sufficiently  deep  into  psychical  phenomena  to  know  the 
marvellous,  startling,  and  almost  incredible  powers  which  those  who 
have  faithfully,  patiently,  and  earnestly  investigated  this  science  know 
to  be  verities. 

Persons  who  have  made  occultism  a  study,  and  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  movements  now  in  progress  by  which,  silently  but 
rapidly,  men  and  women  are  being  led  to  a  realization  of  their  higher 
selves,  will  be  deeply  interested  in  Mr.  Garver's  work.  That  there  are 
at  the  present  time  brotherhoods  whose  members  are  silently  preaching 
noble  self-renunciation  while  pursuing  their  daily  avocation,  I  k,now  to 
be  a  fact.     That  they  are  coming  into  a  knowledge  of  the  higher  laws 
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of  our  being  and  an  understanding  of  the  subtle  works  of  tliought,  is 
assuredly  true.  And  though  tliis  book  may  be  dramatic  and  melodra- 
matic to  those  who  only  read  the  letter,  those  who  regard  it  as  an  alle- 
gory of  the  ascent  of  the  human  soul  into  the  light  of  self-mastery,  will 
find  it  a  profoundly  helpful  work,  full  of  suggestive  and  elevating  truths, 
which  will  linger  in  the  mind  and  do  much  toward  shaping  life  along 
higher  lines  than  conventional  society  or  religion  requires. 

Before  closing  this  notice  of  "  Brother  of  the  Third  Degree,"  I  desire 
to  quote  a  few  paragraphs  dealing  with  philosophical  thought  and  eth- 
ical truths  which  occur  in  the  dialogue  of  the  work,  as  these  will  can*y 
something  of  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  story  with  them: 

(Ireat  is  he  who  controls  the  body,  greater  is  he  who  controls  the  mind,  but  greatest 
is  he  who  controls  the  heart. 

When  the  mind  absorbs  all  our  energies  we  forget  the  body. 

We  cannot  say  with  certainty  what  a  man  deserves  or  what  he  does  not  deserve ;  we 
do  not  know  his  past,  which  extends  through  many  lives  gone  by.  The  innocent  do 
suffer  and  there  is  injustice  in  the  world,  but  this  is  because  man  is  unjust  to  man; 
God  and  nature  are  infallibly  just  and  certain.  Man  has  it  within  his  power  to  go  con- 
trary to  the  laws  which  should  govern  his  nature,  and  by  so  doing  can,  as  it  were,  per- 
vert nature  and  establish  conditions  not  in  harmony  with  the  divine  good.  There- 
fore in  the  world  of  men  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  injustice,  and  men  who  iden- 
tify themselves  with  this  world  are  subject  in  like  proportion  to  its  uncertainties. 
But  they  who  join  themselves  with  God,  and  work  harmoniously  with  nature,  are 
never  unjirotected. 

Thoughts  come  first;  we  are  built  up  of  our  thoughts,  and  we  are  surrounded 
by  invisible  powers  and  potential  creatures,  created  and  given  strength  by  the 
thoughts  we  think. 

Knowledge  is  not  to  be  communicated  but  evolved.  Knowledge  does  not  come 
from  without,  it  comes  from  within.  All  your  study  of  books  and  things  is  but  to 
establish  the  instrumental  conditions  by  and  through  which  the  Knower  can  break 
forth  and  manifest. 

A  social  state  where  altruism  and  industry  are  made  the  victims  of  greed  and  sloth 
cannot  long  mock  Eternal  Justice,  and  the  end  draws  nigh. 

How  will  it  end  ?  That  depends  on  man.  If  in  him  the  moral  sentiment  becomes 
sufficiently  strong,  the  present  lamentable  condition  of  things  wil|  give  place  to  some- 
thing higher.  Hut  if  this  moral  change  is  too  long  delayed,  then,  like  all  civilizations 
of  the  past,  we  will  sink  into  the  chaos  of  an  awful  night,  and  then,  from  the  shat- 
tered fragments  of  what  is  left,  through  years  and  centuries  of  toil  and  pain,  build  up 
again. 

••  Do  von  believe  in  free-will  ?  "  I  asked. 

"That  is  a  word  much  misunderstood,"  she  answered.  '*  Man  is  influenced  both 
internally  and  externally  in  every  act  he  does,  and,  therefore,  he  is  not  absolutely 
free ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  has  the  power  to  choose,  and  this  power  is  superior  to  all 
influences." 

**  We  hold  that  the  generative  organs  are  most  holy  and  directly  related  to  the 
ill  vine  creative  power;  and  any  misuse  of  them  is  the  most  unpardonable  of  sins. 
The  ancient  phallic  symbols  have  been  much  misunderstood,  and  superficial  minds 
have  l>een  unable  to  see  their  sacred  meaning.  Blinded  by  a  moclesty  which  is  only 
on  the^»*urface,  the  world  mistakes  Ignorance  for  virtue.  Oh,  how  civilized  our  sav- 
agery, which  degrades.and  |)ollutes  these  sacred  functions ! " 

"  What  is  the  world  to-day  but  a  vast  whirlpool  of  savage  lust  —  may  the  savage 
forgive  me  for  that  slander,"  she  added  quickly,  as  though  she  had  used  the  wrong 
word.  '*  It  is  only  civilized  man  with  his  glossy  exterior  who  perverts  these  sacred 
functions —  not  even  the  cattle  stoop  so  low  as  he.    Then  what  a  code  of  morals  gov- 
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erns  these  relations!  "  she  exclaimed  with  flashing  eyes,  which  showed  that,  notwith- 
standing her  usual  calmness,  she  had  a  heart  of  tire.  **  Do  you  know,"  she  said,  lean- 
ing forward,  '*  that  if  I  was  a  man  1  would  hide  my  face  in  shame  to  demand  of  woman 
what  he  has  no  pretence  of  having  —  purity.  For  shame !  for  lasting  shame  that  any 
man  should  sanction  such  a  code  of  morals!  But  woman,  heaven  pity  her  blind 
ignorance!  she  permits  this  evil,  for  she  overlooks  in  man  what  she  never  overlooka 
in  woman." 

These  paragraphs  will  give  a  hint  of  the  philosophical  and  ethical 
thought  and  ideals  of  this  work,  which  will  prove  helpful  as  well  as  en- 
tertaining to  those  interested  in  occultism  and  those  who  wish  to  obtain 
the  kernel  of  the  best  in  Oriental  philosophy  through  the  medium  of  an 
exciting  romance.  B.  O.  Flowkb. 

II. 

Mr.  Mabie  in  his  recent  lecture  before  the  students  at  Wellesley  de- 
clared that,  "  While  originality  is  the  specific  gift  of  the  best  writers,  it 
does  not  mean  the  saying  of  something  which  has  never  been  said;  be- 
cause everything  has  been  said.*^  But  the  gist  of  such  books  as  the  one 
before  us,  "Brother  of  the  Third  Degree,"  by  W.  L.  Garver,  as 
well  as  Dr.  Phalen's  "Three  Sevens";  Balzac^s  "Brotherhood  of  Con- 
solation," "  Seraphita,"  etc. ;  Marie  Corelli's  "  Romance  of  Two  Worlds  " 
and  "Ardath";  Mrs.  Peeke's  "Zenia";  Mabel  CoDins'  "Muriel  the 
Mahatma,''  and  other  works  descriptive  of  or  alluding  to  the  various 
occult  societies  which  seem  to  have  existed  for  ages,  has  never  until 
recently  been  said  so  openly  and  plainly  that  "  he  who  run6  may  read." 

Those  who  have  enjoyed  reading  one  or  all  the  before-mentioned 
books  will  iind  added  interest  in  this  one;  those  who  never  heard  of  the 
doctrines  of  all  these  schools  of  thought  (if  any  such  people  are  left 
among  readers  of  these  last  days  of  the  century),  will  find  in  the 
"  Brother  of  the  Third  Degree,"  allusion  to  and  partial  explanation  of 
the  doctrines  of  nearly  if  not  quite  all  the  teachers  now  before  the  pub- 
lic, trying  to  call  attention  to  the  philosophy  which  has  until  recently 
been  taught  only  secretly  or  at  least  semi-privately. 

Even  people  so  intensely  practical  as  to  find  "one  world  at  a  time" 
enough  to  think  about,  may  follow  the  foitunes  of  Alphonso  and  lole 
with  interest  and  it  may  be  with  profit  to  themselves.  This  opening 
sentence,  a  quotation  from  Paley,  may  possibly  arrest  their  attention 
and  lea<l  them  to  read  with  unbiased  judgment  this  very  suggestive 
book:  "  There  is  a  principle,  proof  against  all  argument,  a  bar  against 
all  progress,  a  principle  which  if  persisted  in  cannot  but  keep  the  mind 
in  everlasting  ignorance  —  and  that  is  contempt  prior  to  examination." 

J.  A.  D. 
Christ  the  Socialist.*  ^ 

I  do  not  know  of  any  other  great  vital  question  of  the  day  about 
which  there  is  so  much  haziness  of  conception,  wliere  the  idea  is  not 

•  "  Christ  the  Socialist."  by  the  author  of  '♦  Philip  Meyer's  Scheme."  Pji.  367 ;  price, 
paper  60  cents,  cloth  $1.26.    Arena  rublishing:  Conjpany,  Boston,  Mass. 
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altogether  false,  as  the  programme  and  nature  of  socialism.  Most 
people  confound  it  with  anarchism  and  a  reign  of  general  confusion, 
whose  principal  object  would  be  the  defrauding  of  the  men  of  talent 
and  ability  and  industry  to  enrich  or,  at  least,  keep  from  want  the 
thriftless  and  lazy,  who  are  unwilling  to  work,  even  if  work  is  provided 
for  them.  A  large  class  of  people  are  too  indifferent  to  seek  enlighten- 
ment as  to  the  true  signification  of  socialism ;  and  yet  another  class  find 
it  so  much  to  their  interest  to  keep  the  public  mind  in  error  in  regard 
to  this  question  that  no  means  are  neglected  to  disseminate  the  idea, 
through  the  public  press  —  that  portion  of  the  press  which  is  willing 
to  sell  itself  at  any  time  and  for  any  purpose,  no  matter  how  corrupt,  to 
syndicates  and  corporations  who  fatten  on  the  needs  of  the  masses  — 
and  otherwise,  that  socialism  and  anarchism  are  interchangeable  terms. 

The  literature  of  socialism  is  fortunately  increasing  and  it  is  also 
coloring  much  of  the  literature  of  the  day  which  is  not  specifically 
social.  It  is,  therefore,  with  pleasure  that  one  welcomes  so  good  and 
temperate  a  study  of  the  aims  and  spirit  of  socialism  as  is  presented 
in  a  new  work  of  Action  by  the  author  of  **  Philip  Meyer's  Scheme,'' 
entitled  "  Christ  the  Socialist." 

We  find  in  this  work,  contained  in  the  form  of  a  most  interesting 
story,  a  complete  analysis  of  socialism  in  all  its  bearings.  Even  those 
not  specially  interested  in  social  questions  will  enjoy  this  book;  for, 
while  being  a  clear  exposition  of  the  ethics  of  socialism,  there  is  noth- 
ing didactic  or  dry  about  it.  The  author's  style  is  lucid  and  simple, 
and  there  is  not  a  dull  page  or  a  line  that  one  would  wish  to  skip  in  the 
whole  work,  which  is  something  more  than  can  be  said  for  the  average 
novel,  whether  it  be  along  social  or  ethical  lines. 

The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  in  a  small  manufacturing  town  in  Con- 
necticut! and  we  are  introduced  to  all  the  various  phases  of  life  in  such 
a  community  and  the  ups  and  downs  incident  to  the  lives  of  mill  opera- 
tives under  our  present  competitive  system.  The  principal  characters 
are  Robert  Stewart,  a  noble  and  kind-hearted  old  Scotch  schoolmaster, 
who  emigrated  to  this  country  at  an  early  age,  and  the  village  pastor, 
Rev.  David  Burkley.  Stewart  is  one  of  those  broad-minded,  sym- 
pathetic natures  whose  heart  goes  out  in  love  to  his  brother  men,  no 
matter  what  their  creed,  condition,  or  nationality.  He  regarded  Christ 
not  only  as  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  but  as  a  great  social  reformer,  and 
in  his  own  life  he  nobly  exemplified  the  teachings  of  the  Master.  On 
the  other  liand,  the  pastor  was  one  of  a  very  common  type,  a  good- 
natured  and  kindly  man  in  his  way,  but  with  a  high  sense  of  his  own 
importance;  and  having  been  brouglit  up  in  the  bosom  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  was  certainly  inclined  to  be  a  little  narrow,  a 
trifie  bigoted,  and  somewhat  conservative  in  his  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures.  He  was,  however,  intellectually  curious  enough  to  deliglit 
in  conversing  witli  the  old  sclioolmaster,  who  towered  mentally  head 
and  shoulders  above  the  village  community,  and,  indeed,  above  the 
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worthy  clergyman  himself.  Very  interesting  were  the  discussions 
which  took  place  between  the  two  on  the  subject  of  socialism,  the 
righteousness  of  which  Stewart —  who  knew  the  Bible  from  Genesis  to 
Revelation — supported  with  Scriptural  texts,  invariably  getting  the 
better  of  the  argument  with  his  reverend  opponent. 

The  following  will  illustrate  the  attitude  of  the  two  men  on  the  ques- 
tion, and  the  manner  in  which  the  author  deals  with  it.  During  one  f>f 
their  discussions,  when  the  minister  was  getting  worsted,  he  exclaimed : 

"  Why,  Stewart,  you  are  a  rank  socialist ! " 

"  So  was  Jesus  Christ,"  was  the  quiet  rejoinder. 

"  What,"  cried  Burkley,  aghast  at  such  an  assertion,  "  where  in  all  the  Bible  do  you 
find  proof  for  that  ?  " 

*'  In  the  very  first  sermon  Christ  preached  —  the  sermon  on  the  mount.  What  do 
you  make  out  of  the  words, '  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye 
even  so  to  them '  ?  " 

"Just  ordinary  justice  and  common  Christian  courtesy,"  Burkley  answered. 

"Nothing  more?" 

"  How  much  more  do  you  make  out  of  them?" 

'*  A  great  deal,"  answered  Stewart;  *'  but  first  let  me  ask  you  to  define  socialism." 

'*  Socialism,  as  I  understand  it,  means  that  every  ])erson  shall  be  considered  on  the 
same  level,  irrespective  of  their  worth  or  abilities ;  that  the  idle  and  the  dissolute  shall 
have  as  much  right  to  enjoy  the  blessings  and  comforts  of  life  as  the  virtuous  and  in- 
dustrious." 

"  So  that  is  your  definition  of  socialism  ?  " 

"  It  is,"  said  the  minister;  "  perhaps  you  can  give  a  better." 

"  Much  better.  I  will  give  you  Christ's  definition,  •  Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself;* 
and  should  you  ask, '  Who  is  my  neighbor  ?  *  I  shall  answer,  *  Read  the  parable  of  the 
good  Samaritan.*  When  Jesus  spoke  that  parable.  He  laid  the  foundation  stone  of 
true  socialism  —  the  brotherhood  of  mankind." 

**  That  is  a  high  ideal,  Stewart,  a  very  high  ideal ;  no  modem  socialist  can  pretend 
to  look  so  high." 

"  It  is  a  high  ideal,  almost  too  high  for  ])oor,  weak  humanity  to  aspire  to,  but  all 
Christ's  aims  were  of  the  highest.  '  No  man  ever  spake  as  this  man '  was  the  verdict 
of  his  hearers.  If  we  professing  Christians  would  only  pay  a  little  more  attention  to- 
the  Master's  injunctions  regarding  our  duty  to  our  fellow-men,  there  would  be  fewer 
strikes  and  revolutions.  No  man  likes  to  be  treated  unjustly,  yet  how  many  men,  who 
are  the  greatest  sticklers  for  their  own  rights,  have  no  hesitation  in  trampling  on  the 
rights  of  others.  The  Golden  Rule  is  pushed  aside  as  something  old-fashioned  and  ob- 
solete. How  often  do  we  hear  men  say :  •  Religion  and  business  are  two  different 
things,  and  must  not  be  brought  in  too  close  contact.  This  idea  of  the  brotherhood  of 
man  is  all  very  well  for  ministers  to  preach  upon,  but  business  is  business.  It  is  every 
man's  duty  to  look  after  himself,  and  get  all  he  can,  and  those  who  are  not  smart 
enough  to  take  their  own  part  in  the  battle  of  life  must  go  to  the  wall.' 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Burkley,  the  socialism  of  Jesus  Christ  is  as  far  above  our  selfish  individ- 
ualism as  heaven  is  above  the  earth.  Why,  man,  socialism  in  its  true  conception  would 
mean  the  millennium.  But  there  is  a  lower  level  which  we  may  attain,  and  which  I 
believe  we  are  quickly  reaching,  namely,  cooperation  in  the  various  industries,  whereby 
the  workers  receive  a  fair  share  of  the  profits.  This  system  is  being  tried  in  several 
places,  and  it  will,  I  think,  prove  successful  in  bringing  employers  and  workmen  into 
more  cordial  relations  toward  each  other.  It  is  only  common  justice,  after  all,  that 
the  producer  should  get  the  worth  of  his  labor.  •  The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,'  — 
that's  in  the  Bible,  you  know,  Mr.  Burkley." 

**  Yes,  and  he  gets  it,  as  a  rule.    Of  course,  there  are  exceptions." 

••  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  Stewart.  **  When  the  temptation  comes  to  an  employer  to 
get  the  laborer  a  little  below  the  market  price,  he  does  not  often  resist  it.    If  Tom  is 
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getting  along  in  life,  has  a  family,  and  could  not  afford  to  be  out  of  work,  his  employer 
is  very  likely  to  deal  with  him  as  he  would  not  dare  to  deal  with  a  young  man  who 
could  afford  to  leave.  I  should  think  that  the  money  thus  stolen  from  the  poor  and 
needy  would  burn  a  hole  in  their  pockets.  Of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure ;  God's  bless- 
ing can  never  attend  worldly  prosperity  obtained  in  such  a  manner.'* 

Finally  the  schoolmaster  succeeds  in  starting  a  train  of  new  ideas  in 
the  mind  of  the  clergyman,  who  begins  at  first  to  believe  that  there  is  a 
grain  of  truth  albeit  mixed  with  a  great  deal  of  sophistry,  in  Stewart^s 
logic,  but  ultimately  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  his  old  friend  is  right 
and  that  he  himself  has  been  mistaken  all  along. 

Very  pathetic  is  the  tragic  story  of  the  Widow  Brown  and  her  daugh- 
ter, whose  sad  deaths  are  directly  traceable  to  the  evils  of  our  present 
Bocial  system,  as  touching  the  relations  between  employer  and  employee. 
Another  striking  illustration  of  the  evil  results  of  this  system  is  afforded 
in  the  discharge  of  the  faithful  foreman,  Jennings,  who  had  enriched 
the  factory  where  he  worked  by  many  practical  hints  and  suggestions 
<luring  his  sixteen  years  of  conscientious  and  painstaking  labor;  all  of 
which  counted  as  nothing  in  the  mind  of  the  mill-owner  when  he  found 
«  man  who  was  willing  to  do  the  work  cheaper. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  a  noble  one  —  the  endeavor  to  obtain  for 
the  laborer  simple  justice,  and  to  inculcate  in  the  minds  of  men  the 
teachings  of  a  higher  morality  and  the  practice  of  the  Golden  Rule,  all 
of  which  would  be  comprehended  under  the  doctrine  of  true  socialism. 
To  the  average  reader  and  thinker,  who  is  sometimes  confused  by  the 
clamor  of  conflicting  opinions  in  regard  to  social  questions,  it  will  prove 
a  boon.  It  is  woii;h  hundreds  of  text-books  on  economics,  so  far  as  the 
average  reader  is  concerned,  as  it  gives  in  an  interesting  way  much 
«olid  information  and  also  suggests  lofty  ideals*  that  may  be  practically 
realized  by  members  of  every  rank  and  calling.  The  noble  life  and  grand 
work  of  Robert  Stewai*t  in  the  community  in  which  his  lot  was  cast  are 
full  of  inspiration;  and  the  slow  and  gradual  remoulding  of  the  opinions 
of  the  conservative  and  dogmatic  clergyman  and  his  ^*  putting  on  the 
new  man  '^  under  the  benign  influence  of  the  old  schoolmaster  are  strik- 
ing evidences  of  the  power  for  good  of  a  noble  soul  even  in  the* face  of 
the  most  obstinate  and  conservative  prejudice.  On  the  whole,  this  is  a 
work  which  deserves  a  wide  reading,  and  is  sure  to  attain  great  popular- 
ity amongst  thinking  people.  M.  Connolly. 

Union  Down.* 

Persons  who  enjoy  the  old-time  novel  with  plot,  the  air  of  mystery, 
quick  action,  and  strong  dramatic  situations,  will  flnd  in  **  Union 
Down"  a  romance  far  beyond  the  ordinary  novel  of  this  type.  It  be- 
longs to  a  school  of  fiction  much  in  vogue  some  time  ago  and  which  is 
to-day  found  most  frequently  on  the  stage.  It  is  in  fiction  what  "  The 
World,"  "  Taken  from  Life,"  *'  Rosedale,"  and  "  A  Celebrated  Case  "  are 

•'♦TTnion  I>own,"  by  Scott  Campbell.  Pp.  368;  price,  paper  50  cents,  cloth,  §1.26. 
Arena  Publishing  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 
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upon  the  stage.  Indeed,  this  story  would  easily  lend  itself  to  stage 
presentation  and  would  unquestionably  make  a  popular  hit,  as  it  has 
mu'jh  dramatic  power,  abounds  in  strong  melodramatic  situations,  and, 
indeed,  has  all  the  re(iuisites  which  arc  necessary  in  the  hands  of  a  skil- 
ful playwright  accustomed  to  melodramatic  work  to  make  a  great  suc- 
cess. We  can  almost  see  the  play  in  the  hands  of  the  conventional  play- 
wright who  never  forgets  the  scenic  artist.  A  skeleton  of  the  acts 
would  probably  be  something  like  this: 

Act  I.  Scene  1.  A  bouse  in  Honj!:-kon{;,  China,  at  the  time  of  the  pla^nie.  Mr. 
Wilson,  a  young  man  who  is  a  victim  of  the  plague  and  iriven  up  by  his  physician,  en- 
trusts certain  imi>ortant  papers  to  his  clerk,  lien  Brandon,  who  is  al>out  to  sail  for 
America  (Brandon  is  in  advanced  stage  of  consumption).  Scene  2.  On  board  the 
"  Bounding  Wave,"  sailing  boat  from  Hong  Kong  to  Boston.  Ben  Brandon,  low  with 
consumption,  confides  his  own  property  and  trinkets  and  the  package  entnisteil  to 
him  by  his  employer  to  Calvin  Raymond,  a  young  man  who  has  shown  interest  in  him. 
Scene  between  the  two  men  excites  the  suspicion  of  the  evil-looking  mate,  John  God- 
bold,  who  watches  them  closely.  Tableau:  A  burial  at  sea;  ninety  days  from  Hong- 
Kong. 

Act  II.  Scene  1.  The  house  on  the  bluff— The  return  of  Manley  Clavering  from 
China  —  His  infatuation  for  Clara,  his  foster-sister— The  entrance  of  Naomi  Wiseacre 
on  the  scene.  SceivR  2.  The  pawn  shop  of  N.  Vance  —  Mother,  child,  and  grand- 
father—Entrance of  John  Godbold  — Alexander  Sedgewlck  ap}>ears  on  the  scene. 
Scene  3.  The  Wiseacre  family  —  Sedgewick  turns  up  in  the  nick  of  time  antl  rescues 
Zero  from  a  watery  grave  —  Sedgewick  becomes  temporarily  installed  in  the  Wiseacre 
home  — Naomi  again.  Scene  4.  Evening  on  the  Bay— John  Godbold  turns  up  and 
secures  a  i>osition  —  A  ride  on  the  bay  —  Mr.  Sedgewick  excites  the  suspicions  of 
Manley  Clavering.  —  "  If  you  need  me  fly  the  flag  on  the  staff  union  down.'*  Scene  5. 
Moonlight  in  the  graveyard  —  The  strange  woman,  Margaret  Dawson,  at  the  lonely 
grave,  and  what  she  had  to  say  to  Mr.  Sedgewick  —  A  leaf  from  the  past,  enough  of 
which  is  overheard  \>y  John  Godbold  to  conflrm  his  suspicions.  Two  plans  of  action 
deci<led  upon. 

A(!T  HI.  Scene  1.  Death  of  Randolph  Clavering  —  Abstnce  of  Manley —Clara  runs 
up  the  flag  to  attract  her  brother's  attention.  It  floats  union  down.  Scene  2.  Sedge> 
wick  .seeks  solitude  on  the  bay  — John  Godbold  seeks  Sedgewick —The  rising  tide  — 
The  cry  in  the  tlarkness  which  Naomi  Wiseacre  heard  — Tableau,  Night:  The  ang:el 
seen  in  a  dream.  Scene  3.  The  day  of  judgment  for  Manley  Clavering  and  what  It 
brought  forth  —Naomi  Wiseacre—  Passing  from  night  to  day  —  The  mystery  solved 
and  the  skeleton  burned. 

Such  might  be  something  like  the  skeleton  of  a  melodrama  founded 
upon  this  story,  which  would  lend  itself  to  inspiring  tableaux  and  excit- 
ing finales  to  each  scene.  From  it  our  readers  will  see  that  it  belongs 
to  the  startling  novels  of  the  romantic  and  melodramatic  school.  It  is, 
.as  has  been  observed,  well  written.  In  the  character  portrayal  of  Marcus 
Wisejvcre  the  author  has  given  us  some  really  tine  work,  and  those  of  our 
readers  who  sigh  for  what  they  term  the  good  old-fi-shioned  love  stcry, 
with  plenty  of  plot,  mystery,  and  action,  will  select  *'  Union  Down  "  for 
one  of  the  novels  in  their  list  of  summer  stories.  H.  O.  Flower. 
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FACTS    AND   FICTIONS   OF    LIFE.* 

Doubtless  the  Arena  Publishing  Company  is  gratified  to  be 
able  to  offer  to  its  readers  a  new  and  improveil  edition  of  Helen 
H.  Gardener's  notable  book  of  essaiys,  composed  of  siMjeches 
made  by  her  at  the  International  Congress  of  Representative 
Women  held  in  Cliicago  during  the  World's  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion. The  volume  contains:  "Sex  in  Brain";  "Heredity":  **A 
Double  Standard  of  Morals"  (Sex  in  Morality);  "Divorce,"  etc.; 
to  which  have  been  added  other  essays  on  "Heretiity"  and  "En- 
vironment." 

A  former  edition  of  this  remarkable  and  deserve<lly  popular 
book— without  the  exceedingly  important  essays  contained  in 
this  new  edition— has  been  translated  into  the  several  languages 
of  one  Asiatic  and  four  European  countries.  This  book  should 
be  read  by  every  mother,  father,  daughter,  and  son  in  this  countiy 
and  in  all  countries  where  any  effort  is  being  made,  or  can  be 
made,  to  better  the  condition  and  status  of  the  human  race.  It 
should  be  in  every  library  where  books  are  kept  for  enlighten- 
ment and  the  promotion  of  good.  It  should  be  a  text-  or  reference- 
book  in  every  school  and  college.  That  what  it  so  clearly,  logi- 
cally, earnestly,  eloqueiftly.  and  unanswerably  treats  is  not 
taught  and  learned  in  evei-y  family,  school,  and  college  of  the 
world,  is  striking  evidence  of  man's  slowness  to  attain  to  that 
stage  of  civilization  which  will  make  life  tolerable. 

The  Arena  rublishlng  Company  is  undoubtedly  correct  in 
claiming  that  the  essays  in  this  book  are  the  most  scientific  of 
all  Helen  H.  Gardener's  works,  and  has  a  right  to  be  proud  of 
presenting  it  to  her  many  readers  in  h\\o\\  an  Improved  and 
attractive  appearance  as  to  paper,  print,  binding,  and  added 
matter. 

Of  this  book  and  its  autlior  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  has 
said:  "The  forces  of  lieredlty  had  constituted  an  occult  science 
ui)  to  the  time  that  she  gave  the  subject  a  practicable  application 
in  her  essays  and  lectures  on  'Woman's  Duty  to  the  Unborn,* " 
and  added.  "Her  work  is  clear  and  easily  understood,  even  when 
she  is  dealing  with  subjects  about  which  others  have  written 
with   a    vagueness   that   sometimes   passes    for   profundity." 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  medical  profession  generally,  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad,  have  said  and  written  of  her  work: 
"We  medical  men  re<*ognize  that  whether  her  work  is  in  the  form 
of  an  essay  or  fiction  it  is  always  on  a-  scientific  basis,  and  that 
slie  is  a  valuable  ally  to  our  profession,  since  she  reaches  a  wider 
public  than   we  can   reach   through    medical  Journals  and   books. 


•  "Facts  and  Fictions  of  Life."  by  Helen  H.  Gardener.  Price,  paper  50 
cents,  cloth  $1.25.  PubllshiMl  by  the  Arena  Publishing  Company.  Boston. 
Mass. 
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For  this  reason  we  are  always  deeply  interested  in  and  earnestly 
commend  her  writings.'*  This  is  high  praise  indeed,  and  it  is 
merited. 

From  hundreds  of  press  notices  of  singular  unanimity,  the 
following  are  copied  as  indicative  of  what  is  thought  of  Helen  H. 
Gardener's  books: 

Her  style  is  remarkably  clear  and  concise.  She  does  not  juggle  with  words, 
and  no  doubt  remains  In  the  minds  of  readers  as  to  her  meaning.  She  strikes 
with  blows  that  are  decisive  and  ringing,  and  no  brain  Is  so  dulled  and  no 
heart  so  unresponsive  but  it  is  influenced  in  some  way  by  the  work  of  this 
remarkable    woman.— CHICAGO    SUNDAY    INTEU-OCEAN. 

Clear,  unhesltant,  modest,  but  uncompromising  .  .  .  the  one  woman  of  all 
others  best  qualifle<l  to  speak  on  that  subject  (heredity,  etc.).— CHICAGO 
TIMES. 

She  flashes  a  flaming  sword.  .  .  .  The  same  may  be  said  of  her  writings, 
for  she  is  brilliant  us  an  orator,  she  is  none  the  less  as  an  author. — 
DETROIT  FREE   PRESS. 

One  of  the  few  things  in  this  world  which  all  men  and  all  women  have 
always  agreed  to  be  admirable  is  courage,  whether  moral,  mental,  or  merely 
physical.  Comparatively  few  people  have  the  capacity  to  "do  their  own 
thinking,"  and  but  few  of  that  few  have  "the  courage  of  their  opinions*'  after 
they  have  formed  them.  Helen  H.  Gardener  is  one  of  those  persons. — 
NEW   YORK   COMMERCIAL   ADVERTISER. 

Helen  Gardener  is  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  of  modern  writers. — 
CHICA<;0   HERALD. 

A  literary  light  in  the  person  of  a  southern  woman  Is  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  thinkers  of  the  world.  .  .  .  She  has  entered  a  path  almost  un- 
trodden, and  gives  evidence  that  she  is  one  of  the  greatest  students  of  socio- 
logical and  psychological  problems.  She  wields  the  strong  pen  of  a  true 
philosopher  and  an  impartial  historian.  .  .  .  Generous  and  Just  enough  to 
deal  with  a  great  topic  greatly.  .  .  .  One  of  the  most  instructive  and  fasci- 
nating   writers    of    our    time.— LOFISVILLE    COURIER-JOURNAL. 

Helen  Gardener  Is  one  of  the  modern  writers  whose  success  proves  the 
value  of  earnest   purpose.— NEW    Y'ORK    RECORDER. 

The  author  has  added  another  Interesting  book  to  the  series  of  studies  on 
social  questions.  .  .  .  The  style  of  Helen  Gardener  has  always  been  charac- 
terized by  simplicity,  lucldness,  and  directness.— SAN  FRANCISCO 
CALI,. 

One  feels  that  the  author  Is  a  deep  student  of  sociology  and  psychology; 
that  she  is  a  true  philosopher.— B.  O.  Flower  In  THE  ARENA,  Boston.  Mass. 

c.  s. 

THE  ASCENT  OF   LIFE.* 

While  all  thoughtful  people  must  acknowledge  the  value  of  the 
vast  accretion  of  data  yielded  within  recent  years  by  the  invest!- 
gatlons  of  physical  science,  and  the  corresponding  w-onderful 
advance  In  tolerance  and  liberality  in  the  field  of  theology,  they 
must  too  often  be  fllleil  with  something  akin  to  dismay  at  the 
apparent  hopelessness  of  any  reconciliation  and  merging  of  tho 
(ruths  of  science  and  the  si)lritual  conceptions  and  ideals  of  con- 
duct and  life  of  religion.  These  two  paths  of  seeking  seem  to  lie 
as   far  ai)art  as   if  their  separate  adherents  could   exclude   from 


•  "The  Ascent  of  Life."  by  Stinson  Jarvis.    Price,  cloth  $1.50.    The  Arena 
Publishing  Company,  Boston,  Mas.s. 
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their  lives  and  thouglits  and  conduct  the  great  truths  they  both 
hold.  This  alienation  of  intellectual  interests  is  much  to  be  de- 
plored, for  if  science  does  not  lead  us  inevitably  to  the  system  of 
mysteries  in  life  it  is  false  science,  and  if  religion  does  not  reveal 
the  essential  dignity  and  needs  of  the  body  as  well  as  the  reality 
of  the  spirit  it  is  false  religion,  for  the  needs  of  the  spirit  are  held 
in  the  tangle  of  justice  and  injustice  upon  the  physical  plane 
decreed  by  Nature. 

In  his  ** Ascent  of  Life"  Mr.  Stinson  Jarvis  takes  up  a  train  of 
speculation  on  the  possible  further  evolution  of  man  at  the  part- 
ing *of  the  ways  between  w  liat  is  called  revealed  religion  and  the 
inductive  reasoning  of  modern  evolutionary  philosophy. 

That  mesmerism,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  hypnotism,  is  no  delu- 
sion, but  an  ascertained  fact  of  human  experience  which  seems  to 
mysteriously  blend  the  physical  and  psychical  factors  of  human 
identity  is  no  longer  contested  among  even  the  most  incredulous 
of  physicists.  This  is  one  of  the  great  elements  of  modem 
thought,  like  the  science  of  electricity  and  the  evolutionary  doc- 
trine itself,  which  is  surely  going  to  modify  all  religion,  all 
philosophy,  and  more  immediately  all  the  dogmas  of  purely 
pliyslcal  science.  But  where  it  will  eventually  lead  us.  and  how 
great  a  part  it  will  play  in  the  everyday  game  of  human  conduct 
and  destiny,  it  is  not  given  to  our  generation  to  surmise  with  any 
accuracy.  Audacious  imaginations  see  in  it  a  prophecy  and  prom- 
ise of  a  higher  plane  of  living  in  which  the  mind  and  spirit  shall 
play  a  larger  and  nobler  port  than  ever  before  in  all  human  his- 
tory. It  is  to  be  hoi>ed  that  this  is  not  entirely  a  delusion:  al- 
though irony  waits  on  all  the  hopes  of  human  wits.  In  our  day 
no  man  is  able  to  live  his  best  life;  few  are  barely  conscious  of 
the  better,  nobler  life  of  spiritual  concern,  for 

"Thlnirs  are  In  tlie  saddle  and  ride  mankind." 
As  the  title  of  his  book  shows,  Mr.  Jarvis  is  one  of  those  who 
take  the  optimistic  view,  but— as  it  must  seem  to  many,  in  trying 
to  follow  the  thread  of  his  reasoning  —  with  very  scant  support 
from  logic  or  the  data  of  science.  It  may  be  that  his  vision  is 
more  certain  than  his  logic:  but  if  one  is  inclined  to  be  captious 
one  must  surely  destroy  the  vision  in  an  examination  of  the  logic. 
The  idea  of .  Mr.  Jarvis'  book  Is  bold  and  alluring  enough;  but 
beginning  with  an  analysis  of  some  of  the  more  Important  conclu- 
sions and  th(»orles  of  mcHlern  evolutionary  science,  he  jumps  to 
certain  conclusions  of  his  own.  without  properly  establishing  the 
relation  of  cause  and  eflTect— that  Is,  the  effect  he  adduces  as  es- 
tablished. This  disregard  of  the  great  law,  which  took  one  of  the 
English  philosophers  a  lifetime  to  establish,  that  there  must  be  a 
nexus  between  cause  and  effect,  rather  detracts  from  the  weightl- 
ness  of  Mr.  Jarvis'  airy  speculations  ;    but  this  is  one  of  the  most 
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(•i)iuinon  disabilities  of  audacious  imaginations,  and  while  Mr. 
Jarvis'  book  belongs  merely  to  the  dilettanteism  of  science,  if  to 
Science  at  all,  it  is  nevertheless  entertaining  as  embodying  in  a 
most  readable  form  many  of  the  fine-spun  metaphysical  si>ecula- 
tlous  that  are  now  in  the  air. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  the  reader  to  get  some  outline  of  Mr. 
Jarvis*  argument. 

lie  begins  with  a  statement  of  the  Darwinian  theory.  One 
truth  is  apparent,  that  life,  from  its  lowest  to  its  highest,  is  a 
succession  of  grades,  or  plateaus,  each  one  intermingling  with 
Its  commencing  edges  in  the  plane  below,  and  with  its  later  or 
upper  edges  merged  in  the  plane  that  is  next  above  it.  To  stu- 
dents of  natural  history  this  is  clear.  The  advances  from  the 
fish  to  the  amphibian  and  from  this  to  the  mammal,  and  later  on 
to  man,  in  all  their  ramifications,  all  indicate  the  continuity  of  the 
principle  of  development. 

The  question  therefore  arises,  Is  nature  to  be  expected  to  cease 
its  oi*der  and  sequence  as  soon  as  It  has  produced  the  human 
grade?  If  man  remained  exclusively  an  animal  In  all  his  in- 
stincts and  passions  the  necessity  for  the  question  would  not  be 
so  apparent.  But  we  find  In  human  beings  evidences  of  higher 
planes  of  existence,  which  control  and  modify  the  animal  dispo- 
sition, and  so  we  have  to  consider  whether  Nature  will  proce<Hl 
with  the  same  sequence  and  order  which  she  has  exhibited  up  to 
this  point. 

What,  then,  is  the  next  higher  plana  of  life  that  is  found  in  us 
side  by  side  with  the  animal?  What  Is  this  in  us  which  is  neither 
fish,  flesh,  nor  fowl?  Nature  keeps  evei'j'one  Interested.  She  has 
developed  her  silvery  fish,  her  myriad  Iridescent  birds  and 
beetles,  her  monstrous  winged  lizards,  her  huge  quadrupeds,  her 
inquisitive  monkeys,  and  then  the  student  of  herself,  with  a 
searching  brain— a  creature  that  looks  for  (Jod.  The  question 
arises.  Is  she  giving  that  which  he  looks  for,  or  at  least  the  next 
advance  towards  what  he  seeks?  We  find  that  no  living  thing  of 
nature  has  ever  instinctively  craved  for  anything  unless  it  was 
proper  for  it  to  do  so;  and  this  fact  is  suggestive  while  we  seek 
an  answer  to  the  question.  There  are  Indications  that  Nature 
has,  for  our  own  world,  produced  enough  of  swimming,  crawling, 
flying,  leaping  things— has  dealt  sufficiently  with  materlals--and 
Is  now  allowing  man  to  see  partly  how  her  processes  deal  with 
essences.  The  indications  are  that  she  Is  passing,  with  us.  to  the 
grades  wherein  she  has  less  use  for  cumbersome  machinery. 
Man's  place  In  Nature  Is  therefore  at  an  Interesting  stage.  As 
he  progresses  from  the  physical  plane  Into  the  next  higher  grade 
of  existence.  It  is  clear  that  Nature  Intends  to  Increase  continu- 
ally In  beauty  and  charm  as  she  leads  him  delightedly  on. 
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Most  people,  whether  educated  or  not,  believe  in  their  posses- 
sion of  souls.  Soi^e  hold  to  this  belief  on  mere  hearsay,  others 
on  the  authority  of  theological  tradition;  others  refuse  it  for 
equally  unsubstantial  reasons.  Those  who  claim  that  the  soul's 
existence  is  "not  proven'*  have  a  right  for  themselves  to  say  so. 
This  means  that  it  lias  not  been  proved  to  them.  The  agnostic 
must  be  taken  at  his  word.  When  he  says  he  is  ignorant  in 
regard  to  certain  questions  it  must  be  accepted  tliat  he  is  so. 

To  breali  the  thread  of  argument,  it  must  be  said  that  this  is  a 
little  sweeping  in  its  assumption,  since  it  includes  all  the  great 
investigators  of  physical  science  whose  evolutionary  methods 
and  doctrines  the  author  professes  to  have  accepted  and  carried 
to  their  logical  conclusion.  However,  this  simply  emphasizes  the 
intellectual  attitude  and  bias  of  the  writer,  and  need  not  seriously 
Impair  the  value  of  his  delightful  spc^culations  for  those  whose 
enthusiasm  for  the  life  of  the  higlier  morality  would  fain  per- 
suade them  that  their  generous  hopes  for  humanity  are  indeed 
on  the  verge  of  becoming  tangible  fact. 

On  this  question,  continues  the  argument,  some  people  seem  to 
have  possessed  from  childhood  upward  such  a  lucidity  of  intel- 
ligence (coupled  with  natural  purity)  that  they  have  never 
doubted  their  intuitions.  But  no  one  can  be  expected  to  form 
his  life  on  other  people's  intuitions;  and  the  agnostic  is,  in  a 
way,  a  general  assistance  when  he  refuses  to  believe  in  any 
postulate,  the  truth  of  which  has  neither  been  realized  by  his 
intuitions   nor  scientifically   proved   by   experiment. 

In  the  interests  of  the  integrity  of  human  thought  and  possible 
evolutional-^'  development  in  the  domain  of  social  and  moral  con- 
ceptions, we  must  say  that  we  hope  so. 

Science  has  not  produced  tliis  proof.  Tlie  reason  is  clear.  So 
far  as  it  has  yet  advaiice<l,  science  is  confineil  by  its  own  methods 
to  the  material.  It  is  true  tliat  its  best  tliinlsing  has  tried  to  ex- 
plain  thouglit  and  memory.  Hut  in  all  its  approaches  to  the  im- 
material it  has  signally  failed,  and  must  of  necessity  fail  as  long 
as  it  is  limited  to  its  present  methods. 

Tiiis  inability  of  learned  men  to  assist  and  affirm  Nature's  best 
<levelopmeiits  by  their  scientific  thought  and  investigations  has 
had  results  that  were  both  beneficial  and  disastrous.  In  the 
attrition  of  coufiicting  minds  it  has  led  to  enormously  valuable 
n»sults;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  agnosticism  of  science  has 
given  oi>portunity  to  low-grade  men  to  jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  no  higher  world  than  the  animal  one  exists.  The  truth  is 
that  with  its  pivscnt  apparatus  science  has  been  unetiuai  to  prov- 
ing tlie  higlier  grades  of  existence.  Another  lamentable  result  is 
directly  due  to  this  failure  of  science;  for  numbers  of  the  higher 
types  of  men  are  now  divorced  from  that  whicli  had  been 
formerly  a  part  of  their  highest  happiness. 
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Science  makes  sure  as  it  goes.  Nothing  in  the  history  of  the 
world  is  more  useful  than  its  inexorable  demand  for  certainty. 
But  there  are  other  methods  of  gaining  certainty  besides  those 
which  science  has  hitherto  utilized.  Circumstantial  evidence, 
when  complete,  removes  doubt  quite  as  thoroughly  as  direct 
proof.  He  who  knows  of  no  soul  has  a  right  to  demand  that  its 
existence  be  proved.  But  In  the  ordinary  course  of  Nature,  soul 
(meaning  its  sympathy  and  range)  is  only  appreciable  by  soul. 
The  difficulty  has  been  to  make  soul  appreciable  to  intellect. 
This  can,  to  some  limited  extent,  be  done.  The  existence  of  the 
soul,  and  also  some  of  its  powers,  can  be  proved  with  all  the 
ceilainty  which  science  requires.  For  the  material  intellect  to 
understand,  when  unassisted,  the  range,  sympathies,  and  pecu- 
liarities of  a  higher  plane  of  nature  is  not  to  be  expected.  If, 
then,  soul  can  be  known  to  soul,  why  has  science  not  discovered 
some  of  the  powers  of  one  soul  upon  another?  To  this  question 
of  the  author  one  would  be  inclined  to  reply  by  saying  that  ho  has 
not  explained,  and  science  has  not  discovered,  the  processes  and 
me<1ium  of  the  influence  of  one  soul  upon  another,  or  even  that 
such  an  influence  is  possible,  or  even  that  what  the  author  calls 
soul,  without  any  precise  definition,  exists.  Science  has  investi- 
gated and  is  investigating  tiie  influence  of  mind  upon  mind;  it  is 
now  struggling  with  the  mystery  of  the  will  that  may  be  inter- 
preted as  tlie  soul,  but  science  has  not  yet  definitively  announced 
tlie  discovery  of  the  soul  itself  and  so  cannot  consistently  declare 
its  powers  in  the  interrelations  of  life. 

That  some  individualities  influence  others,  the  author  contends, 
is  believed  by  many  and  is  to  be  expected  by  all.  But  how  to 
place  the  soul  in  position  to  subject  it  to  scientiflc  examination 
has  been  a  difficulty.  The  strangely  grotesque  visions  of  the 
lighter  forms  of  sleep  cannot  be  classified,  because  we  do  not 
understand  the  extent  to  which  the  soul,  with  its .  marvellous 
I)ower8  for  knotcing  (these  the  author  does  not  define;  he  leaves 
us  to  divine  their  nature,  character,  and  function),  is  being  lib- 
era ttMl.  The  vagaries  produce<l  by  automatic  brain  sensations 
during  incomplete  sleep  are  evidently  of  no  importance,  and 
merely  resemble  or  reproduce  with  exaggeration  the  more  preva- 
lent thoughts  of  waking  moments.  But  there  is  a  depth  of  sleep 
at  which,  when  reached,  strange  things  happen.  If.  therefore, 
the  deepest  of  all  sleeps  can  be  artificially  pn>duce<l.  we  then 
have  the  human  soul  in  such  a  condition  that  at  least  some  of  its 
powers  may  )>e  scientifically  inquii"ed  into.  It  must  tell  of  itself 
through  the  mouth  of  its  possessor. 

The  present  writer  does  not  remember  to  have  read  of  any  case 
of  a  person  under  the  influence  of  hypnotism,  in  whicli  the  phe- 
nomena  were  attributed   by  the  experimenters   to   the   revelation 
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of  the  soul.  Charcot  and  Bernstein  and  Doctor  Cocke  in  his 
recently  published  work,  are  all  very  guarded  in  tlieir  statement 
of  opinions..  They  content  themselves  with  observation. 

There  have  already  been  many  investigations  into  phenomena 
of  this  kind.  But  except  in  France  the  results  have  been  unsatis- 
factory. There  are  at  least  three  grades  of  mesmeric  sleep;  and 
while  a  patient  may  converse  readily  he  may  be  in  one  of  the  less 
profound  degrees  of  sleep  in  which  the  greatest  intelligence  is  not 
shown.  In  the  presence  of  curious  scientists  with  whom  the 
patient  had  no  liabit  of  sympathy  he  would  naturally  retain  cer- 
tain degrees  of  that  protective  alertness  which  in  the  lighter 
grades  of  sleep  is  ready  to  awake  us  when  anything  unusual 
occurs.  Any  results  which  are  more  instructive  than  those  ob- 
tainable in  crowded  drawing-rooms  can  only  be  arrived  at  when 
the  patient  has  unlimited  confidence  in  the  actuator,  and  is  en- 
tirely willing  to  trust  him  wRh  soul,  will,  even  life  itself.  In  such 
case  the  interior  protective  alertness  is  dispensed  with  by  the  will 
of  the  patient.  But  the  slightest  timidity,  or  what  is  called  ner- 
vousness, at  the  presence  of  unknown  strangers  and  antipathetic 
individualities  would  have  its  effect.  Consequently  the  actuator 
may  produce  a  grade  of  sleep  and  control  thought  and  remove  the 
appearance  of  being  awake,  and  yet  end  at  this.  Thus  he  does 
not  produce  in  the  patient  that  deeper  grade  of  sleep  in  which  the 
soul  with  its  wonderful  attributes  may  be  inquired  into.  And 
this  condition  cannot  be  arrived  at  unless  the  body  and  its  imma- 
terial keeper  are  completely  in  the  power  of  the  actuator. 

The  author  fails  to  cite  any  authenticated  case  in  which  the 
soul  of  any  pei*son  has  been  completely  yielded  to  the  power  of  any 
other  person.  Since  the  existence  of  the  soul  itself  is  in  doubt, 
and  its  nature  and  powers  are  even  more  generally  in  doubt  than 
its  existence,  it  is  not  possible  for  any  person  to  hold  a  positive 
conviction  of  the  possession  of  a  soul,  or  at  least  of  the  extent  of 
its  powers  and  character  and  destiny,  and  so  it  is  not  possible  for 
any  person  to  completely  put  into  the  power  of  another  a  force 
whose  nature  and  extent  neither  of  them  knows. 

At  this  stage  of  his  inquiry,  the  author  devotes  space  to  explain- 
ing why  some  scientists  liave  failed  to  discover  in  mesmerism  as 
miicii  as  has  been  claimed  for  it;  though  it  must  be  remembered 
that  most  of  the  phenomena  mentioned  in  this  work  have  for 
yi'ars  Iwen  known  to  the  scientists  of  Paris. 

But  wliat  is  this  process  in  Nature  called  mesmerism  or  hypno- 
tism? To  say  it  is  the  effect  of  soul  upon  soul  or  mind  upon  mind 
tells  but  little.  We  find  it  in  every  condition  of  human  inter- 
course —  in  business,  in  social  life,  and  throughout  the  animal 
kingdom;  it  is  eveiy where  present.  We  are  all  mesmerizers; 
though    the    majorities   are   better  adapted,    through    comparative 
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weakness  of  individuality,  to  be  patients  ratlier  tliau  performers. 

Such  words  as  "mesmerism"  and  otliers  are  used  merely  to 
explain  intended  meanings  to  readers.  It  has  been  proved  that 
the  power  here  referred  to  has  nothing  to  do  with  magnets  or 
magnetizing,  which  word  originated  in  one  of  Mesmer*8  impos- 
tures. Yet  the  word  mesmerism  is  used  instead  of  hypnotism, 
etc.,  bet-ause  it  gives  more  people  an  idea  of  what  is  meant.  Un- 
usual words  make  difficult  reading  for  the  average  reader  who 
seeks  to  profit  by  the  labors  of  others  and  not  to  study  at  first 
hand  for  himself;  and  the  author's  desire  is  to  make  the  subject 
as  clear  as  possible.  As  he  says,  so  much  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  to  impose  an  unnei^essary  tax  would  be  a  mistake.  The 
readera  of  this  work  are  invited  to  join  the  author  not  merely  as 
readers  but  as  fellow  searchers  into  a  region  which  is  so  trackless 
and  so  little  reduced  to  the  geography  of  thought  that  it  is  here 
approached  with  diffidence  and  a  semse  of  solitude.  The  author 
also  takes  occasion  to  say  that  it  is  probable  that  those  who  have 
experienced  a  lifelong  hunger  for  knowledge  will  agree  that  the 
urgency  of  our  necessities  prevents  us  from  much  considering  the 
source  of  our  knowledge  so  long  as  knowledge  comes.  Except  as 
to  the  facts  of  the  writer's  experiments  this  work  must  be  under- 
stood to  be  put  interrogatively  and  solely  as  an  appeal  to  the 
reader's  sense  of  the  probable. 

Mr.  Jarvis  gives  several  examples  of  the  experiments  he  has 
himself  conducted,  and  he  vouches  for  the  truth  of  them.  The 
reader  can  turn  to  them  and  consider  the  evidence  for  himself. 
There  is.  of  course,  an  increasing  number  of  educated  and  intelli- 
gent persons  who  Iiave  no  interest  whatever  in  misrepresentation 
who  claim  to  have  had  experiences  for  which  they  could  not  satis- 
factorily account  upon  any  but  tlie  psychical  hypothesis.  The 
instances  Mr.  Jarvis  relates  will  be  of  great  interest  to  many  who 
have  made  experiments  of  their  own,  and  in  any  case  they  afford 
interesting  and  curious  reading.  He  states  that  he  gave  up  these 
experiments  some  years  ago  for  a  number  of  reasons;  chiefly 
because  he  thought  it  was  tlie  exercise  of  an  undue  power; 
partly  because  he  could  never  be  entirely  certain  that  in  every 
case  it  was  safe  for  tlie  niin<l  of  the  patient:  and  partly  because 
he  had  proved  all  that  he  wished  to  prove  for  his  own  satis- 
faction. 

These  experiments  led  him  to  tlie  following  conclusion.  We 
have  within  us  a  faculty  for  acquiring  from  without  a  knowledge 
that  is  independent  of  either  words  or  sound.  Tliis  is  an  ability 
of  the  a/.7,  tlie  individuality.  This  individuality  is  so  susceptible 
to  the  intiuence  of  other  indivi<lualities  tliat  it  can  by  its  own  con- 
sent be  taken  possession  of  by  otliers,  and  absolutely  mastered 
for  good  or  evil.    The  experiments  also  indicate  that  this  faculty 
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in  acquiring  its  k:nowledge  in  any  part  of  this  world  is  not 
aCfected  by  distance. 

It  has  been  said  that  if  all  cables  and  wires  were  connected,  an 
electric  message  would  circle  the  world  instantaneously— that  Is 
to  say,  if  an  operator  telegraphed  from  his  right  hand  to  his  left 
with  the  whole  world  lx»tween,  the  letters  of  the  message  would 
come  in  from  the  east  as  soon  as  they  were  sent  out  to  the  west. 
We  have  here  a  natural  fact  as  to  annihilation  of  distance.  But 
It  is  not  suggested  that  the  soul  in  acquiring  knowledge  at  a  dis- 
tance is  a  current.  Nor  is  it  suggested  that  electricity  is  a  cur- 
rent. Evidently  it  is  one  of  the  life  principles.  A  telegraph  line 
when  in  use  is  a  wire  vivified— that  is  to  say,  it  is  throughout  its 
length  permeated  by  an  immaterial  essence  possessing  a  capacity 
for  such  inconceivably  rapid  vibration  that  a  shock  or  alteration 
in  one  spot  is  immediately  felt  along  the  whole  wire.  In  other 
words  it  is  as  sensitive  in  its  entirety  as  in  its  part.  One  spot 
cannot  suffer  anything  unfelt  by  the  whole  at  the  same  moment 
This  is  sympathy  sublimated— sensitiveness  carried  to  a  superla- 
tive degree.  It  is  a  power  of  nature.  We  can  make  it— or  rather 
educe  it— w^hile  still  ignorant  of  what  it  is.  Similarly  the  soul, 
which  is  a  higher  or  more  extensive  existence  than  electricity, 
may  be  expected  to  contain  among  its  qualities  some  peculiari- 
ties of  that  principle  with  which  we  are  best  acquainted.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  soul  or  life  of  man  also  possesses  in  a 
similar  way  a  capacity  for  inconceivably  itipid  vibration.  But 
there  is  no  vivified  wipe  or  other  material  channel  of  communica- 
tion between  the  soul  of  a  mesmerized  patient  and  a  person  in- 
quired about  say  in  San  Francisco.  And  if  the  patient's  soul 
knows  enough  to  discover  the  presence  of  the  San  Franciscan  and 
how  at  the  same  time  to  report  of  him  fully  in  New  York,  it 
surely  knows  enough  to  stay  at  home  and  do  its  work  as  a  resi- 
dent. In  other  words,  the  abilities  required  in  order  to  make  the 
fiight  would  be  more  extensive  than  a  resident  intelligence  would 
require;  and  the  economy  of  Nature  does  not  favor  any  unneces- 
sary power,  people,  or  entity. 

The  facts  and  reports  of  patients  which  tend  to  support  the 
theory  of  **flight*'  are  given  at  some  length,  because  it  is  interest- 
ing to  see  what  ground  orientals  and  others  have  had  for  believ- 
ing that  some  part  of  the  human  makeup  was  projected  through 
space.  The  usual  explanations  of  patients  almost  necessarily 
lead  to  some  theory  of  this  kind.  Yet  it  is  to  be  understood  that 
the  person  whose  interior  faculties  are  witnessing  a  distant  scene 
could  speak  in  no  other  way  than  in  the  first  person.  The  theory 
of  the  resident  intelligence  accounts  for  all  the  facts,  so  that  there 
seems  to  be  no  sufliicient  reason  for  suggesting  any  such  further 
peculiarity   as   is  asserted   in  oriental   systems.    The   i*eader   may 
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therefore  divest  his  mind  of  Buddhistic  suggestions  as  to  "astral 
bodies,"  etc.,  so  far  as  Mr.  Jarvis*  theories  and  speculations  are 
concerned.  People  who  have  not  grasped  the  idea  of  the  deep-set 
truth  of  Nature  have  imagined  different  existences  to  explain  such 
phenomena  as  are  here  exhibited. 

What,  then,  is  this  intelligence  which  is  resident  in  man,  and 
which  is  possessed  of  these  fearful  and  wonderful  and  yet  most 
peaceful  and  natural  powers?  A  few  dicta  of  celebrated  men. 
may  be  considered  in  this  connection.  Going  first  to  the  region 
of  material  science,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  indicates  that  all  human 
study  and  research  finally  bring  us  to  the  one  absolute  certainty 
—"that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  on  Infinite  and  Eternal  Energy 
from  which  all  things  proceed."  This  is  the  ultimatum  of  the 
most  material  and  scientific  methods  of  research.  Mr.  Spencer 
continuing  says: 

Historical  evidence  shows  that  the  religious  consciousness  began  among 
primitive  men  with  a  belief  In  a  double  belonging  to  each  Individual,  which, 
capable  of  wandering  away  from  him  during  life,  becomes  his  ghost  or  spirit 
after  death;  and  that  from  this  idea  being  eventually  distinguished  as  super- 
natural there  developed  In  course  of  time  the  ideas  of  supernatural  beings  of 
all  orders  up  to  the  highest. 

Prof.  Max  Miiller  says,  "Religion  is  the  faculty  for  realizing  the 
Infinite."  From  this  we  understand  that  there  is  in  man  a  faculty 
for  realizing  the  Infinite  of  which  the  outcome  is  religion.  But 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  widely  entered  into  the  philosophy  of 
either  scientists  or  theologians  that  this  faculty  for  partly  r^liz- 
ing  the  Infinite  will  also  comprehend  the  finite  as  the  greater 
includes  the  less.  Yet  it  is  of  importance  to  understand  that  the 
same  faculty  which  with  its  marvellous  and  wordless  knowledge 
may  be  conscious  of  great  truths  and  aspirations  is  also  capable 
of  comprehending  the  smallest  and  most  trivial  things. 

One  might  think  from  the  appearances  of  late  years  that  science 
and  religion  will  continue  to  run  as  parallel  lines  and  never  meet. 
If  science  does  not  extend  its  own  methods  into  the  region  of  the 
immaterial  life  they  will  evidently  remain  in  apparent  antag- 
onism. This  is  the  author's  opinion,  and  quoting  Huxley  on  the 
meaning  of  the  term  "science"— "all  that  knowledge  which  rests 
upon  evidence  and  reasoning  of  a  like  character  to  that  which 
claims  our  assent  to  or{iin{:ry  scientific  propositions"— he  invites 
the  reader  to  exptiiment  for  himself  and  then  say  whether  the 
knowledge  so  gained  meets  the  demand  of  Huxley's  interpreta- 
tion of  science.  If  the  methods  are  of  this  cliaracter  they  are 
sufficiently  scientific  to  gain  a  hearing;  and  he  hopes  that  the 
data  he  has  accumulated  will  lead  others  Into  the  same  channels 
of  inquiry  and  proof. 

This  work  is  chiefly  addressed  to  those  who  have  made  at  least 
some  study  of  the  laws  and  history  of  evolution;    and  it  is  as- 
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sumed  that  readers  possess  some  knowledge  of  material  evolution 
before  an  attempt  is  made  to  describe  Nature's  advance  into  its 
spiritual  grades. 

What  is  most  required  is  unity  of  conception.  In  life  there  is 
such  infinite  variety  of  phenomena  and  such  infinite  complexity 
of  relation  that  the  chief  necessity  is  simplicity  of  law. 
This  work  does  not  seek  to  prove  that  either  science  or  reli- 
gion is  right;  but  aims  merely  to  outline  some  of  the  truths  at 
which  they  both  arrive.  In  the  present  state  of  things  there  can 
be  no  reconciliation  between  science  and  religion.  One  clings  to 
the  true  and  intangible,  and  the  other  clings  to  the  true  and 
tangible.  The  only  solution  of  the  difficulty  seems  to  be  for  both 
to  emigrate  to  a  new  region  in  which  both  parties  may  retain 
some  of  their  most  cherished  principles.  It  is  the  endeavor  of 
this  work  to  show  where  that  region  Is.  To  reach  It  the  advocate 
of  science  must  extend  his  limitations  and  the  religionist  must 
drop  some  of  his  unnecessary  forms  of  thought  that  do  not  rele- 
vantly affect  the  truth  of  his  essential  dogmas.  This  will  be  no 
reconciliation.  It  will  be  a  new  land  to  which  emigrants  pass  be- 
cause truth  has  Its  abode  there.  The  region  Is  governed  by  law 
and  tinith.  The  simple  name  of  the  region  Is  **the  future";  Its 
legal  code  Is  the  same  eternal  law  of  evolution  with  further  vol- 
umes added  concerning  the  spirit  life;  and  Its  God  Is  the  Go<l  of 
nature,  who  Insists  upon  things  being  done  in  His  way  and  not  in 
the  ways  set  up  by  priests  of  either  science  or  sect.  We  all  have 
to  face  one  great  truth,  and  the  sooner  we  face  It  the  better.  It  is 
this— that  the  only  possible  God  is  the  God  of  nature.  Many  reli- 
gious people  will  say  that  they  have  always  admitted  this.  In  a 
way,  yes.  But  they  have  been  continually  apologizing  for  na- 
ture, criticising  nature,  and  hating  some  parts  of  It.  For  Instance, 
when  Paul  advises  against  marriage  he  is  flatly  opposed  to  the 
God  of  nature;  that  is  to  say,  he  opposes  and  Is  evidently  Ignorant 
of  those  processes  which  God  uses  to  teach  the  majority  of  men. 
No  fact  of  nature  Is  opposed  to  religion,  and  any  religious  Idea 
which  cannot  be  made  to  fit  In  with  nature  Is  ipso  facto  wrong. 
Paul,  therefore,  while  right  as  to  himself,  did  more  than  most 
men  to  make  Christianity  In  some  respects  the  most  stupendous 
critic  of  (xod  the  world  has  known.  All  teachings  whh'h  are  out 
of  harmony  with  the  bulk  of  humanity  recjulre  adjustment. 
Teachings  which  are  quite  proper  and  a  necessity  for  those  on 
the  highest  human  planes  are  of  little  use  to  those  who  know  next 
to  nothing  of  spiritual  life.  Indeed,  for  the  vast  majority  In  the 
lower  grades  such  teachings  do  harm  in  creating  despair.  Proper 
study  of  nature  cures  all  these  things.  In  the  region  of  the 
future  they  are  understood. 

When  a  law  of  nature  teaches  of  Itself,  Its  power  for  producing 
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conviction  is  like  the  silent  and  resistless  force  of  a  tide.  We  g&im 
such  a  complete  sense  of  its  reality  that  any  infringement  of  it 
seems  absurd.  Infringement  is  generally  called  sin;  but  it  is  also 
absurdity  even  when  coupled  with  unspeakable  tragedy.  Indeed 
it  is  a  wide  thought  that  there  is  nothing  in  nature  but  nature. 
In  different  terms  some  religions  express  the  same  idea  when 
saying.  '*There  is  nothing  in  nature  but  God."  And  the  material 
sc  ientists  come  very  near  the  same  thing  if  they  say  *'We  know  of 
nothing  in  nature  but  law."  All  these  statements  are  merely  the 
various  attempts  to  give  verbal  expression  to  the  existence  of 
that  which  all  opposing  parties  are  agreed  upon.  Therefore  In 
the  region  of  the  future  one  speaks  of  nature  or  law  or  God  when 
one  refers  to  that  existence  regarding  which  there  is  no  dispute. 
In  this  work  the  terms  are  usually  employed  as  if  they  were 
synonymous. 

What  is  nature  or  God  or  law?  The  first  answer  is  that  we 
know  nothing.  But  this  is  wrong.  We  do  know  something. 
Where,  then,  is  the  knowledge?  We  turn  inquiringly  to  science. 
Science  answei"s  that  it  knows  of  laws  and  effects  and  nothing 
more.  W^e  then  turn  to  religion.  Here  we  find  agreement  upon 
one  point :  that  we  have  within  us  an  inward  monitor  which 
guides  our  life  correctly.  In  other  words,  they  agree  that  the 
human  soul  is  capable  of  being  in  correspondence  with  some  all- 
knowledge  which  is  continually  present;  also  that  the  intuitive 
impressions  received  in  these  coiTcspondences  are  always  right. 
The  belief  is  that  this  outside  all-knowledge  is  never  wrong. 

This  universal  agreement  of  all  the  hosts  of  religious  men  is 
very  singular  and  significant.  One  would  think  they .  might  have 
fought  over  this  point  as  they  have  over  every  other.  But  so  far 
as  the  facts  appear,  they  uever  have.  Material  science,  called 
upon  to  consider  this  question,  says,  "This  belief  to  these  reli- 
gious men  seems  to  be  a  great  reality;  but  it  is  not  contained  in 
our  system  for  research."  To  which  the  religious  reply,  **The 
spiritual  man  has  as  good  a  right  to  tell  of  the  spiritual  world  as 
material  science  has  to  speak  of  the  physical  world."  To  this 
Professor  Huxley,  speaking  for  science,  gives  a  limited  consent. 
In  effect  he  says  that  science  has  always  been  willing  to  discuss 
and  profit  by  any  proofs  that  the  religious  could  bring  forward. 
He  says.  "If  any  one  is  able  to  make  good  the  assertion  that  this 
belief  about  the  soul  rests  upon  valid  evidence  and  sound  reason- 
ing, then  it  appears  to  me  that  the  soul  and  the  study  and  knowl- 
edge of  soul  must  take  its  place  as  a  part  of  science." 

The  trouble  is,  however,  that  the  religious  have  not  been  able 
to  produce  such  proofs  of  the  existence  of  soul  as  are  recognize<l 
by  material  science.  It  lias  seemed  to  be  impossible  to  prove 
logically  a  reality  wliich  to  religious  people  was  only  present  in 
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their  intuitions.  But  in  its  investigation  of  pliysical  plienomena 
science  lias  discovered  certain  potent  forces  hitherto  unrecog- 
nized and  unlinown  in  science— mesmerism,  hypnotism,  mental 
suggestion,  etc.  At  this  juncture  an  experimenter  says,  *'If  you 
deal  with  a  suitable  human  patient  in  the  ways  described  you  can 
prove  for  yourself  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  belief  of  religious 
people  is  correct  when  they  say  that  the  human  soul  is  caimble  of 
being  in  coiTespondence  with  some  outside  knowledge  which  ap- 
parently knows  everything  and  which  is  continually  present.'* 
This  experimenter  gives  the  details  of  his  exi)eriments.  He  is  not 
ignorant  of  the  value  or  worthlessness  attaching  to  human  testi- 
mony. He,  however,  asks  for  no  further  credence  beyond  that 
which  will  place  other  students  in  such  courses  of  inquiry  as  will 
exhibit  to  them  the  same  truths.  If  others  thus  accomplish  sim- 
ilar results  and  publish  them  truthfully  then  the  whole  field  of 
natural  religion  must  **take  its  place  as  a  part  of  science." 

Thus  hypnotism  and  its  kindre<l  branches  of  inquiry— physio- 
logical psychology,  telepathy,  etc.— seem  to  be  accumulating  evi- 
dence which  will  finally  establish  the  fact  of  the  soul.  It  is  from 
this  point  that  Mr.  Jarvis  goes  on  to  build  up  his  theory  of  the 
ascent  of  life  from  the  material  to  a  spiritual  plane,  and  his  argu- 
ment and  examples  are  very  Interesting,  and  show  a  wide  range 
of  study  in  literature  and  of  independent  thought. 

There  is  much  which  brings  conviction  and  refreshment  In  Mr. 
Jarvis'  comments  upon  the  religion  of  nature,  and  which  his 
theory  brings  out,  with  a  deepened  sense  of  the  psychic  unity  of 
mankind.  In  following  this  theory  as  to  man  advancing  In  the 
spiritual  world  as  he  becomes  fitted  to  vibrate  In  acconl  ^Vlth  Its 
higher  grades,  he  explains,  we  are  merely  beginning  to  under- 
stand in  Its  farther  range  that  same  process  which  has  always 
brought  to  brain  of  man  and  animal  every  sensation  of  happiness 
that  has  ever  been  felt.  There  Is  nothing  new  about  the  law  it- 
self. And  if  this  eternal  continuity  of  the  past  makes  us  feel 
justified  ill  extending  it  into  any  future  condition  of  man.  either 
mundane  or  otherwise,  we  may  expect  to  find  two  qualities  of 
soul  or  s[)ir!t— this  vibration  of  sympathy,  sensitization  which 
contains  all  cai)a('lty  for  happiness;  and  its  correspondence  with 
the  all-knowledge  or  univei*sal   spirit. 

The  error  of  agnostics  has  been  in  refusing  religion  when  they 
rejected  theology  and  priestcrafts.  Religion  cannot  possibly  be 
a  creed.  Religion  is  the  receiving  of  God  in  the  heart.  It  is  not 
even  iiect^ssary  to  say  *'I  believe  In  Goil."  lK?cause  the  seeking  or 
acceptance  of  the  holiness  and  gladness  in  the  ego  makes  any 
words  unnecessary.  Religion  is  a  phase,  a  tendency,  a  merging 
of  the  soul.  On  man's  part  it  is  the  acquiescence  in  and  accep- 
tance  and   seeking   of   those   phases   which    tell   of   continual   im- 
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provement  and  wisdom  and  nearness  to  the  Great  Gladness.  So 
that  there  can  be  no  necessity  for  words  in  that  which  is  entirely 
of  phase.  What  use  could  be  made  of  them?  For  worship?  Yes; 
but  words  cannot  speak  the  sours  phases;  and  what  could  God 
want  of  words?  Men  worship  because  they  must;  because  of 
love's  endless  necessity. 

Intellect  has  sneered  at  emotion;  but  each  is  necessary  to  the 
other.  Intellect  is  emotion's  pruning-hoolc.  It  should  not  be 
allowed  to  be  the  worst  of  stumbling-blocks  on  the  road  to  happi- 
ness. There  is  a  consciousness  which  insists  upon  the  prophecy 
that  emotion  will  mean  happiness  when  the  present  processes  of 
intellect  are  forgotten. 

A  verbal  picture  which  represents  any  human  life  correctly 
must  contain  its  sermon.  The  eloquence  of  facts  is  generally 
sufficient.  Yet  de<luctions  are  too  often  missed  unless  insisted 
upon.  And  there  are  silent  suggestions  in  the  fact  that  unless  the 
animal  mind  (or  its  essence)  unifies  with  the  conditions  of  the 
spiritual  planes  it  is  not  and  never  can  be  a  part  of  them.  This 
is  a  reality  of  nature.  The  unhappiness  to  which  a  continuous 
and  wrongly  timed  clinging  to  the  animal  plane  gives  rise  is  a 
fact  which  in  every  life  enforces  consideration.  Age,  with  its 
experiences,  is  exiiected  to  acquire  dignity.  The  universal  idea, 
apait  from  all  religion,  that  age  and  experience  should  brin^ 
improvement,  exhibits  the  innate  knowledge  of  what  a  life's  evo- 
lution should  be. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  poor,  ignorant,  animal  human  nature  is 
not  so  bad  as  priests  have  painted  it.  The  old  teaching  that  "The 
heart  oi  man  is  desperately  wicked"  has  been  a  source  of  incalcu- 
lable riches  to  hierarchies  and  of  inconceivable  misery  to  human 
beings.  So  far  as  <*ounRel  for  criminals  can  Judge  of  the  worst  of 
men  it  may  be  said  that  this  teaching,  except  In  rare  cases,  is 
highly  improper.  Criminals  as  a  rule  are  very  commonplace 
people.  Not  one  In  a  thousand  of  them  could  be  made  romantic; 
the  newspapers  try  this,  but  counsel  know  better.  The  extinction 
of  the  devil,  which  was  one  of  the  many  moral  uses  of  the  sense 
of  absurdity,  has  removed  nearly  all  the  luridity  of  the  general 
view.  There  were  times,  not  so  very  long  ago,  when  attempts  to 
appear  desperately  bad  did  not  seem  so  asinine  as  they  do  now. 
That  terror  of  olden  times,  the  daring  atheist  hurling  his  defiance 
nt  (lod,  is  now  interesting  to  no  one  but  the  policeman  who  arrests 
liini  for  making  a  noise.  Outside  the  ranks  of  insanity  the  exls- 
lence  of  a  real  atheist  is  difficult  to  imagine,  in  spite  of  his  own 
ass(M*tions.  Agnostics  say  they  **<'annot  think  (Jod"  (and  perhaps 
they  never  will):  but  they  do  not  say  the  high  ix>wer  of  nature 
<  annot  be  felt.  All  the  old  Ideas  about  slighting  Goil,  or  helping 
or  blaming,  or  cursing  or  scorning,  or  taking  his  name  in   vain. 
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now  exist  only  as  vulgarities— to  be  considered,  if  at  all,  in  the 
police  court;  for  the  Power  of  Nature  has  no  name,  and  Jehovah, 
the  tribal  deity  of  Israel,  was  so  confessedly  jealous  of  the  other 
local  myths  that  he  made  his  own  name  vain. 

Over  man's  "abysses  of  sin'*  has  been  erected  a  sign:  "Rubbish 
may  be  shot  here/*  Superstition  dug  out  the  abysses:  abandone<l 
superstition  fills  them  up.  Much  that  was  picturesque  and  theat- 
rical has  been  abandoned,  and  well  exchanged  for  a  sweeter  and 
tenderer  sense  of  the  unity  of  humanity.  We  know  that  man  has 
no  deeper  depths  than  those  to  which  his  imagination  will  carry 
him  in  seeking  the  satisfaction  of  his  passions.  This  is  bad 
enough.  To  suppose  this  purblind  creature,  who  is  usually  con- 
scious of  but  little  more  than  his  animal  necessities,  to  be  in  any- 
thing like  a  perfect  condition  is  like  taking  sand  into  the  eyes  to 
assist  vision.  We  were  told  that  "Man  was  made  in  the  image  of 
God."  A  wrong  understanding  of  this  produced  conceit.  Man 
has  always  been  in  the  processes  necessary  for  developing  attri- 
butes of  God.  The  presence,  from  the  commencement,  of  the 
guiding  all-knowledge  and  of  the  guiding  capacity  for  gladnesK 
shows  what  the  truth  is.  The  continuous  presence  of  these 
removes  all  sense  of  degradation  in  the  considering  of  the  fact 
that  we  arise  through  lowly  forms.  It  is  much  more  reasonable 
to  believe  that  our  present  condition  will  be  an  unwelcome 
thought  in  the  distant  future  than  that  humanity  has  always 
been  near  perfection.  Perhaps  our  posterity  will  regard  us  in 
much  the  same  aversion  that  many  now  regard  the  thought  that 
we  have  descended  from  a  simian  ancestry.  But  our  inspiration 
in  life  is  that  life  is  continually  struggling  for  a  more  complete 
spiritual  unfolding.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to  seek  out  the  laws 
of  Nature  and  live  in  accord  with  them— and  these  may  be  spir- 
itual as  well  as  physical. 

The  ordinary  ideas  of  different  theological  systems  which  base 
the  hope  of  human  liappiness  on  "merit'*  are  misleading.  Reli- 
gion is  a  holiness  without  merit.  There  is  no  merit  in  Iioliness. 
One  part  of  the  condition  of  holiness  is  the  intuitive  perception  of 
the  illumination  tliat  lies  beyond  and  which  leads  with  gladness 
towards  wordless  perfection  and  wisdom.  The  clouding  tenden- 
cies of  passions  are  avoided  not  because  they  are  gootl  or  bad,  but 
because  they  are  a  nuisance.  They  were  proper  when  proper, 
but  they  do  not  belong  to  the  higher  existence,  and  they  become 
rudimentary  through  voluntary  disuse.  When  the  soul  is  alone 
with  the  great  natural  Illuminator  the  idea  of  merit,  which 
springs  from  comparisons  and  often  from  Jealousies,  is  merged  In 
the  impulse  to  seek  further  advance.  The  sense  of  holiness 
aiTlves  when  it  is  allowed  to  enter;  so  that  the  first  requisite  of 
man  is   to  remain   "in  tune"  and  receptive.    The  prevalent   ideas 
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regarding  *'nierit"  are  largely  based  upon  the  expectation  of  a 
Judgment  Day,  which  the  paying  and  punishing  processes  of 
nature  seem  to  render  unnecessary.  The  priesthoods  have  made 
"merit"  the  basis  of  many  diflfereut  purchase  systems  of  which 
nature  evidently  knows  nothing.  We  find  man  inextricably 
placed  in  the  midst  of  inevitable  laws  which  inevitably  repay 
right  or  wrong  with  gladness  or  suffering.  And  when  a  man 
must  either  be  wise  or  suffer,  then  we  see  that  there  is  no  par- 
ticular merit  in  his  accepting  an  unquestionable  necessity. 

The  question  as  to  whether  this  or  that  is  good  or  bad  is  swal- 
lowed up  or  forgotten  in  the  desire  to  continue  the  greatest  neces- 
sity and  happiness  of  life.  From  this  endeavor  as  the  mainspring 
of  life  many  changes  of  opinion  and  conduct  must  arise.  Much 
that  Is  permissible  in  social  life  and  which  is  ealleil  "good"  will 
be  necessarily  dropped  as  readily  as  a  great  deal  that  is  called 
"bad."  When  the  ego  finds  any  quality  or  pursuit  to  be  incon- 
venient and  unprofitable  for  its  advancement  it  is  indifferent  to 
any  name  tliat  may  have  been  given  to  it  by  human  moralists.  It 
simply  abandons  it  in  order  tliat  its  whole  system  may  be  in  the 
healthiest  conditions.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  sense  of  increasing 
holiness,  purity,  and  wisdom  which  leads  the  ego  with  a  gladness 
that  makes  debauching  influences  seem  absurd,  is  not  a  matter 
whicli  can  be  deputed  to  an  agent.  There  can  be  no  such  tiling  as 
vicarious  improvement.  That  any  soul  should  go  to  Goil  through 
the  suffering  of  another  is  a  wild  idea.  In  true  religion  every 
man  Is  alone  with  nature.  Intercourse  with  others  will  be  "fruit- 
ful of  good  life's  gentle  charities";  but  in  the  main  in  his  spiritual 
progress  he  is  necessarily  alone.  Every  man  who  will  be  so  is  a 
priest  of  the  temple  of  the  spirit. 

Men  criticise  human  life  when  they  find  that  nearly  everything 
desired  is  made  desirable  by  ideals.  They  find  fault  with  life 
because  of  its  unreality  when  they  tire  of  their  ideals,  and  they 
angrily  say  that  life  has  no  facts,  but  only  mirages.  In  a  half- 
seeing  way  they  are  right. '  But  they  are  ignorant  of  one  great 
truth,  namely,  that  idvnls  arc  the  facts;  temporary  ones,  of  course, 
that  disappear  to  make  room  for  better  ones.  This  is  not  the 
fault  or  defect  of  life:  it  is  a  mainspring  of  its  development.  It 
is  a  scheme  of  nature.  Ideals  change  in  the  process  of  spiritual 
development.  If  man  could  anchor  himself  to  any  thoroughly 
satisfactory  fact  of  the  material  world,  then  all  spiritual  progress 
would  cease.  Thus  no  one  has  been  able  to  define  "beauty" 
because  beauty  Is  each  man's  ideal  and  consequently  must  change 
with  his  taste  and  environment.  The  wearing  out  of  an?-  ideal  is 
a  certain  sign  that  it  has  become  unprofitable.  A  high  Ideal 
ahead  of  one  in  one's  struggling  life  seems  to  be  a  fact,  and  is  in 
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reality  a  very  great  factor;  but  an  Ideal  whose  uses  are  com- 
pleted joins  the  other  mirages  of  the  past.  Thus  human  life  Is 
really  a  succession  of  changing  and  improving  mirages.  While 
we  are  straining  after  them,  we  call  them  ideals  and  think  of 
them  as  facts.  But  after  being  acquired  and  fully  utilized  they 
are  more  clearly  seen  to  have  been  part  of  the  educational  pro- 
cesses of  nature,  and  only  realities  while  their  appearance  as 
such  should  be  profitable.  This  is  nature  whose  teacher  is 
delight. 

This  analysis  of  nature's  lure  to  us  to  live,  and  to  live  ever  and 
ever  more  keenly,  passing  from  one  stage  of  life  to  another,  from 
sense  to  spirit,  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  satisfactory  bits  of 
work  in  Mr.  Jarvis*  book.  It  reminds  one  here  and  there  of  Re- 
nan's  magnificent  speculations  in  **The  Philosophical  Dialogues"; 
but  though  both  reveal  the  irony  of  nature  Mr.  Jarvis'  theory  is  the 
more  comforting,  viz.,  that  it  is  through  irony  that  nature  teaches 
us  to  be  content  with  nothing  less  than  the  Joys  of  the  spirit,  and 
so  throwing  her  lure  in  ever  new  forms  leads  us  through  disap- 
pointment and  ennui  to  the  serenity  and  content  of  assured  faith 
in  the  life  of  the  spirit.  Let  us  hope  this  is  so.  It  is  a  pleasant 
view. 

The  winning  of  the  highest  is  always  happiness.  But  the 
delights  are  not  successfully  repeated  on  the  same  grade.  First 
the  winning  may  be  of  a  mother's  cake  for  a  good  child;  then  a 
prize  in  field  sports  or  a  fight;  then  a  school  prize,  a  university 
medal,  a  professional  success,  a  woman,  an  election,  the  com- 
manding or  the  teaching  of  men;  and  all  along  the  whole  of  it 
there  is  the  consciousness  of  something  better  to  be  won,  but  not 
on  the  same  grades.  It  is  only  by  attempted  repetition  that  the 
soul  is  tired.  It  demands  advance.  It  is  entitled  to  enjoj'  its 
advance,  or  life  is  a  farce.  (It  is  for  the  millions  yoked  with  the 
beasts,  ground  down  uhder  the  necessities  of  nature  by  the 
tyranny  of  their  fellows,  until  the  spirit  is  extinguished  and  only 
the  patient  beast  survives.) 

Life  is  not  words,  but  emotions.  It  is  intended  to  be  a  series  of 
hapi)y  achievements,  and  the  soul  Is  intended  to  become  tired 
with  repetition  and  to  recognize  it  to  be  improfitable  and  weari- 
some. Ennui  is  a  lash.  The  blas^  man  must  always  be  unhappy. 
Even  marriage  happiness  cannot  possibly  continue  unless  it  be 
woven  with  ever  refining  ideals  of  the  spiritual  life.  Thus  ideals 
are  the  nearest  approach  to  facts  in  life;  but  only  realities  (ap- 
parently) while  they  are  woven  into  the  web  and  woof  of  thought 
and  life  and  conduct  and  imagination.  After  they  are  no  longer 
effective  and  operative  in  this  real  way,  they  join  the  mirages  of 
the  past.    Consequently  the  only  real  fact  of  life  is  God— consid- 
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ered  as  the  ultimate  ideal.  This  blinds  the  religrion  of  nature  in 
tlie  heart  of  the  consciousness  of  life,  into  the  throb  and  pulse 
of  the  turmoil  that  tries  our  metal  and  malces  hypocrites  and 
sceptics  of  so  manj'  of  us.  It  is  the  inspiration  of  evei^  moment 
of  trial,  and  not  merely  an  abstract  ceremony  of  one  day  in  the 
week.  If  it  were  not  this,  if  it  did  not  offer  men  pleasures  for  this 
life  that  would  be  greater  than  those  they  already  enjoy,  it  would 
be  useless  to  waste  wind  upon  it.  When  science  wins  the  world. 
Pan  will  come  into  his  own  again,  and  with  his  return  men  will 
become  conscious  that  they  belong  first  of  all  to  Nature.  Let  us 
hope  that  then  the  imagination  of  greed  may  be  less  fantastic.  • 

vr.  D.  H. 

THE  GOSPEL  IN  PAGAN  RELIGIONS.* 
What  would  our  revered  parents  have  said  if.  when  they  put 
into  our  tiny  hands  the  pennies  '*for  the  missionary  box,**  and 
bade  us  deny  ourselves  a  coveted  bit  of  candy  "for  the  sake  of 
the  heathen  in  his  blindness,**  some  one  of  us,  possessed  even  then 
with  the  "clear  vision**  of  a  psychic  or  sensitive,  had  prophesied 
that  in  our  day  and  generation  there  should  come  from  the  East 
and  the  West,  from  "Afric's  sunny  fountains  and  India's  coral 
strand,**  from  the  isles  of  the  sea  and  the  waste  spaces  of  the 
earth,  as  we  calle<l  tliem  then,  a  multitude  of  men  and  women  to 
take  part  in  a  Congress  of  Religions,  in  a  marvellous  White  City 
in  our  own  land?  Yet  we  have  seen  all  this;  and  of  the  marvel- 
lous city  by  the  lake  only  a  memory  is  left.  But  in  our  streets 
there  walk  yellow-turbaned  Hindoo  teachers— dark-skinned,  pa- 
thetic preachers— who  gather  classes  about  them  and  expound  in 
purest  English  and  with  an  elegance  of  diction  that  would  shame 
many  a  zealous  but  illiterate  missionary,  teachings  of  pure  reli- 
gion and  of  morals  that,  if  we  may  believe  their  convincing  testi- 
mony, were  already  ancient  when  the  Nazarene  Master  and 
Adept,  Jesus  the  Christ— the  Truth  made  manifest— was  still  a 
child  at  his  mother's  knee. 

Tlie  world  haft  moved.  Earnest  men  and  women  have  resolved 
to  find  the  meaning  of  life  and  the  truth  between  the  lines  of  all 
the  Bibles  which  liave  come  to  light,  and  the  very  air  is  full  of 
thought  up(m  the  occult  mysteries  of  ancient  and  modem  systems 
of  religious  teachings. 

To  an  advanced  tlilnker,  who  has  long  ago  formulated  his  ideii 
of  Christ  as  Truth— "Divine  Truth,  the  Living  Christ*';  to  one 
who  like  the  late  leader  of  the  Branio  Somaj.  Keshub  Chunder 
Sen,  can  say,  "Tliank  you.  I  need  no  sectarian  Christ,  such  as 
Roman  Catholics.   T'nitarians.   Trinitarians,  and  all  the  rest  offer 
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me;  I  have  my  Christ  within":  to  devout  Christian  Scientists  who 
make  daily  athrmation,  "1  am  a  living  witness  of  a  living  Christ," 
—to  all  such  this  book  of  'Thoughts  suggested  by  the  World's 
Parliament  of  Religions/'  which  **an  Orthodox  Christian"  who 
gives  no  name  has  recently  brought  out,  will  make  no  strong 
appeal. 

But  to  those  who  have  not  yet  allowed  themselves  to  look 
lieyond  the  letter  of  the  law;  who  have  not  dared  to  question  the 
man-made  creetls  in  which  they  have  been  crystallized  all  their 
lives,  the  views  of  this  orthodox  Christian  have  a  wholesome 
message,  which  if  they  will  listen  to  it  cannot  but  set  them  think- 
ing. "He  who  has  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear,"  what  an  Orthodox 
Christian,  not  a  Universallst  either,  says  in  this  volume  about  the 
"Godspell"  in  Pagan  Religions: 

God's  Word  is  not  confined  within  the  articles  of  Cliristian  cre(Ml%,  nor 
limited  by  the  boundaries  of  church  organizations.  God  speaks  in  some  way 
to  all  men.  This  vital  truth,  divine  mercy  unto  human  salvation.  Is  the  unde- 
veloped Godspell  that  is  woven,  as  a  thread  of  life,  In  all  pagan  religions; 
and  through  this  divine  mercy,  multitudes  may  be  saved  without  knowing  the 
historical  name  of  him  through  whom  human  salvation  is  made  possible. 
There  is  back  of  all  the  great  ethnic  religions  the  universal  religion  which 
Infuses  into  them  all  a  soul-saving  stream  of  the  water  of  life. 

Good!  When  orthodox  Christians  all  over  the  world  can  see 
that  truth  clearly,  a  point  Is  surely  gained.  This  doctrine  of  "the 
universal  opportunity  of  being  saved"  Is  at  least  one  step  in 
advance. 

With  this  declaration  of  the  most  orthodox  and  evangelical  of  Christian 
preachers  [of  a  zone  of  mercy  round  the  world]  the  following  words  of  the 
Hindu,  Swaml  Vivekananda,  fall  Into  sweetest  accord.  He  says:  "The  same 
light  shines  through  aU  colors,  and  In  the  heart  of  everything  the  same  truth 
reigns.  The  Lord  hath  declared  to  the  Hindu  In  his  incarnation  as  Krishna, 
'I  am  in  every  religion  as  the  thread  through  a  string  of  pearls,  and  wherever 
thou  secHt  extraordinary  holiness,  und  extraordinary  power,  raising  and  puri- 
fying humanity,  know  ye  that  I  am  there.*  " 

So  much  for  onr  author's  preface,  which  is  surely  broader  and 
more  liberal  than  an  orthodox  Christian  would  have  dared  to 
make  to  a  book  not  many  years  ago.  It  Is  cause  for  rejoicing  that 
In  these  latter  days  there  is  really  "expansion  of  religion"  and 
freedom  of  expression  in  the  religious  flehl.  of  which  our  fathers 
and  Indeed  some  of  ourselves  never  dreamed  a  few  years  ago. 
Ever>'  book  whicli.  like  tlie  one  of  which  this  notice  si)eaks,  voices 
a  more  liberal  thouglit  and  even  a  faint  recognition  of  universal 
brotherhood  should  find  eager  readers  over  all  the  world,  so  that 
the  time  may  sooner  come  when  "They  shall  teach  no  more  every 
man  his  neighbor,  and  every  man  his  brother,  saying,  Know  the 
Lord;  for  tliey  shall  all  know  him,  from  the  least  of  them  unto 
the  gi-eatest  of  them."  J.   A.   DAWLEY. 
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THE   COMING   REVOLUTION.* 

I. 
**The  Coming  Revolution'*  is  a  supremelj^  logical  work.  The 
author  has  taken  a  complete  survey  of  existing  social  eouditions. 
the  causes  which  have  led  up  to  them,  and  the  remedies  which 
should  be  applied.  It  is  a  thought-breeding  book.  The  style  is 
lucid  in  the  extreme,  and  fascinating  in  the  freshness  and  vigor 
of  its  details,  while  the  thought  is  profoundly  philosophical. 

B.  O.  FLOWER. 
II. 
"The  Coming  Revolution"  should  be  read  by  every  voter  in  the 
land.    I  consider  it  the  strongest,  clearest,  and  most  logical  pres- 
entation of  the  reform  movement  and  the  causes  that  have  led  up 
to  it  that  has  yet  appeared  in  print. 

HON.  J.  W.  BREIDENTHAL, 
Chairman  Kansas  State  Committee  of  the  People's  Party, 

in. 

In  this  remarkable  book  the  author  has  presented  clearly,  truth- 
fully, and  logically  the  leading  economic  and  political  thought  of 
the  day.    It  should  be  read  by  every  voter  in  the  land. 

HON.  GEO.  F.  WASHBURN. 
Chairman  People's  Party  Massachusetts  State  Committee, 

IV. 
**The  Coming  Revolution*'  is  a  truthful,  clear,  and  forcible  state- 
ment of  existing  conditions.    It  ought  to  have  a  wide  circulation. 

W.  A.  PEFFER, 

United  States  Senator. 
V. 
In  this  book  the  diagnosis  of  the  diseases  of  the  body  politic  is 
searching  and  exhaustive,  and  the  remedies  are  so  apparent  that 
the  reader  wonders  why  they  have  never  been  applied.  A  num- 
ber of  years  ago  Congress  appointed  a  committee  to  ascertain  the 
causes  of  the  financial  depression  and  the  poverty  of  the  people; 
the  committee  failed,  but  this  inquiry  is  most  thoroughly  and  ex- 
haustively answered  by  Mr.  Call.  In  every  chapter  of  this 
remarkable  work  he  betrays  the  scholar  and  philosopher  as  well 
as  the  profound  student  of  sociological  and  economic  questions. 
The  book  is  a  fearless  portrayal  of  the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of 
the  unprivileged  class;  and  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  chapter 
entitled  *'The  Fruits  of  Privilege"  is  a  brilliant  climax  of  power- 
ful invective.  His  suggestions  in  the  chapter  on  **The  Banking 
System"  are  plain  and  practical  in  tlie  extreme,  and  the  reader 
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finds  himself  wondering  why  he  has  so  long  believed  that  the 
financial  system  is  too  complex  to  be  understood  by  the  average 
citizen. 

The  author's  remedies  are  iK)litical.  He  does  not  believe  in 
violent  measures,  nor  does  he  believe  with  Bellamy  that  society 
should  be  organized  into  a  military  regime,  in  which  all  labor 
should  be  in  the  service  and  under  the  pay  of  the  government. 
He  holds  that  the  injustice  of  the  present«system  is  not  due  to  the 
institution  of  private  capital,  but  to  the  perversion  of  that  insti- 
tution. 

The  book  will  be  a  revelation  to  the  thousands  who  have  lived 
in  poverty  and,  without  inquiring  why,  have  contributed  to  enrich 
their  oppressors,  who  for  the  present  are  the  masters  of  society. 
The  style  of  the  book  is  plain  and  simple  in  the  extreme,  and  no 
one  can  fail  to  understand  it,  while  at  the  siime  time  it  is  a  classic. 
It  will  live,  and  its  influence  will  be  more  and  more  felt. 

GOV.   L.   D.   LEWELLING. 

MUSICAL  TIME-TABLES. 
The  "Musical  Timt^tables."  Counting,  Beating,  and  Rhythm 
made  easy,  by  Mr.  Herman  P.  Chelius,  director  of  the  Boston 
Conservatory  of  Music,  is  a  little  book  tliat  ought  to  be  found 
on  every  piano,  and  with  every  musical  student  in  tlie  land.  It 
embodies  the  results  of  a  great  many  years  of  practical  teaching. 
The  technique  of  rhythm  proves  most  pei"i)lexing  to  teachers  and 
students  alike,  and  the  lucidity  with  which  these  Time-tables 
present  tlie  various  varieties  of  counting,  will  be  immensely 
api)reciated  after  their  familiarity  and  use.  It  gives  tlie  funda- 
mental Time-table,  and  its  application  to  all  complicated  rhytlims, 
easily  grasped  by  anyone.  All  the  Tables,  including  six,  witii 
one  for  peculiar  rhythms,  are  clear,  comprehensive,  systematic. 
Tlie  simplicity  of  the  instruction  commends  tlie  book  very  strong- 
ly. The  arrangement  is  so  admirable  and  the  method  so  lucid, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  the  student  to  remain  in  perplexity  re- 
garding any  form  of  rhythm.  The  complicated  tables  are  treated 
in  equally  felicitous  and  edifying  manner,  and  In  Table  5.  the 
exasperating  stumbling  block,  triplets.  Is  deprived  of  all  its 
terrors.  Mr.  Chelius  has  shown  In  this  treatise  just  how  facility 
cnn  be  accomplished,  in  simple  and  concise  manner,  and  the 
"Musical  Time-tables'*  ought  to  be  In  possession  of  every  musical 
student. 

ENDS    AND    USES.* 
This  little  book  consists  of  a  series  of  extracts  from  the  entire 


••♦EndH  and  Uses,"  complied  by  B.  F.  Harrett  from  the  writings  of  Emanuel 
Swedenborg.    Cloth,  pp.  160.    Swedenborg  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia. 
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rauge  of  Swedenborg's  writingM,  upou  the  related  topics  named 
in  the  title;  the  importance  of  which  in  the  view  of  the  author 
is  shown  by  the  following  passage  which  adorns  the  title  page: 
**The  Ix)rd*s  kingdom  is  a  kingdom  of  ends  and  uses.  Therefore 
the  angels  attendant  on  man  have  regard  to  nothing  else  but 
ends  and  uses."  The  phraseology  used  may  convey  a  more 
definite  idea  to  the  reader  who  is  unacquainted  with  the  Sweden- 
l>orgian  literature  if  we  say  "motives  and  activities'*  instead  of 
*'ends  and  uses."  Anyone  who  wishes  to  test  his  heart  and  life 
by  a  high  standard  will  find  here  helpful  teaching  in  regard  to 
the  subordination  of  the  exterior  to  the  Interior,  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  love  of  the  Lord  and  of  the  neighbor  for  self  love.  **Man*8 
most  essential  life  Is  from  no  other  source  than  from  the  end 
regarded,  because  the  end  regarded  Is  always  his  love." 
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MONTHLY  TOPICS. 

The  following  topics  have  been  chosen  for  discussion  : 

June.    Public  Sanitation. 

July.    Cliild  Life  —  Kindergarten. 

August.    Manual  Training  in  the  Public  School. 

September.    The  Abolition  of  Capital  Punishment. 

October.    Women  Wage  Workers. 


NEWS  NOTES. 

Money.  —  it  is  well  for  the  friends  of  the  Union  for  Practical  Progress  to  bear  in 
mind  that  postage,  printing,  office  rent,  and  clerical  assistance  cost  money.  Since 
there  are  no  compulsory  dues  from  tiie  local  unions  to  the  national  body,  except  the 
registration  fee  of  one  dollar  each,  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  friends  of  the 
movement  must  be  depended  upon  for  all  these  expenses.  It  seems  a  small  matter 
for  an  individual  to  write  and  ask  for  literature  and  circulars  of  the  Union,  but 
when  a  hundred  inquiries  come  every  week  the  expense  to  the  office  becomes  con- 
siderable. If  each  inquirer  would  enclose  from  ten  cents  up,  iiccording  to  literature 
called  for,  the  expense  to  them  would  be  scarcely  perceptible,  while  the  central  office 
would  be  relieved  of  a  great  financial  burden.  We  have  sent  out  circulars  by  the 
tens  of  thousands  in  small  quantities,  which  the  receiver  no  doubt  thought  too  small 
to  contribute  for.  The  work  is  growing  and  reaching  out  into  new  territories,  and 
cannot  be  curtailed  without  serious  injury  to  the  cause.  A  little  lift  from  each  one 
participating  will  make  everything  run  smoothly. 


Lecturers.  —  Persons  desiring  lectures  must  not  make  the  mistake  that  because 
a  few  of  our  lecturers  are  so  situated  that  they  can  give  their  services  where  ex- 
penses are  paid,  that  therefore  all  the  lecturers  on  our  list  can  do  the  same.  The 
large  majority  of  the  lecturers  advertised  must  be  paid  for  at  regular  rates  the  same 
as  through  any  other  bureau.  We  wish  to  know  the  places  which  can  utilize  the 
services  of  free  lecturers;  not  that  every  application  can  be  met,  but -that  a  route 
may  be  arranged  at  such  times  and  places  as  lit  the  convenience  of  the  lecturer. 


The  Southwest.  —  The  national  secretary  has  just  returned  from  an  extended  trip 
through  the  South  and  West,  where  he  spent  the  winter  months  lecturing  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Union.  He  found  that  there  is  more  vital  interest  in  the  economic 
and  sociological  questions  there  than  in  the  East.  The  problem  of  social  progress 
is  not  a  dilettante  fad.  The  interest  ir»  these  sections  assumes  more  the  proportion 
of  moral  heroism,  and  takes  hold  of  the  problems  with  a  seriousness  and  an  intensity 
worthy  the  situaticm;  and  yet  Jiis  can  be  said  chietly  of  a  minority,  which  is  com- 
monly denominated  the  reformers.  Much  lethargy  and  sellishness,  partisanship  and 
sectarianism,  have  yet  to  be  overcome  by  the  consecration  of  a  few. 

There  are  many  districts  in  which  the  majority  of  the  population  has  ])ecome  en- 
thused with  the  hope  of  the  new  social  ideal.  One  of  the  most  interesting  districts 
visited  was  the  state  of  Louisiana,  which  was  marked  for  its  diversity  of  elements 
—  extreme  conservatism  on  the  one  hand,  and  most  hopefully  progressive  elements 
on  the  other.  One  of  the  finest  cities  of  the  state  from  the  point  of  view  of  busi- 
ness, education,  and  i)rogressive  thought  is  Shreveport,  situated  on  the  Red  River 
and  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  state.  It  is  fortunate  in  having  as  its  educa- 
tional leader  Professor  G.  E.  Byrd,  principal  of  the  High  School  and  president  of 
the  State  Teachers'  Association.  Ho  is  an  all-round  proj^ressive  man,  who  realizes 
that  the  race  has  a  future  as  well  as  a  past.  He  is  interested  in  every  enterprise 
which  makes  for  progi-ess,  intelligence,  and  morality.  Chietly  through  his  exer- 
tions Shreveport  has  been  made  one  of  the  very  few  Southern  cities  that  sustain  a 
high-prade  lecture  course  annually.  In  sociological  thought  he  would  be  classitied 
as  belonging  to  the  single-tax  school,  though  not  a  narrow  ])artisan.  Professor  G.  W. 
Jack,  a  teacher  in  the  Hij^h  School,  is  an  enthusiastic  single-tax  social  reformer  and 
a  young  man  of  rare  promise.    Of  the  more  popular  leaders  of  social  reform  is  John 
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W.  Taber,  a  manufacturer,  a  man  of  considerable  property,  and  possessing  that 
higher  refinement  of  the  ethical  nature  which  leads  him. to  give  himself  unreserv- 
edly to  the  new  social  ideal.  He  is  a  leader  of  an  organization  of  workingmen, 
called  the  Mechanics^  Library  Association,  which  in  addition  to  having  a  social  club- 
room,  reading-room,  and  library,  holds  regular  meetings  every  Sunday  morning.  It 
discusses  the  reform  topics  of  the  day.  There  are  over  sixty  mechanics  belonging 
to  this  organization,  which  is  doing  practically  the  work  that  a  local  Union  for 
Practical  Progress  would  be  expected  to  do.  C.  D.  Jlicks,  editor  of  The  Progress^  is 
a  zealous  reformer  and  an  outspoken  socialist,  though  still  working  as  an  independ- 
ent Democrat. 

At  Natchitoches  two  lawyers,  M.  H.  Carver  and  D.  C.  Scarborough,  are  most  ear- 
nest workers  of  the  single-tax  persuasion.  They  spared  neitlier  pains  nor  money 
in  making  the  lecture  of  the  national  secretary  a  success  and  his  visit  in  the  city  a 
pleasure.  A  few  such  men  in  every  town  would  guarantee  the  redemption  of 
society.  11.  L.  Brien  publishes  here  a  Populist  paper  which  represents  the  reform 
element  of  the  farming  population,  which  is  increasing  throughout  the  state.  In 
the  cities  most  of  the  social  sentiment  is  centred  around  the  single-tax  idea,  but  in 
the  rural  districts  it  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  Fanners'  Alliance  movement  with  the 
finance  question  as  its  centre,  and  a  very  strong  tendency  to  nationalize  all  monopo- 
lies and  trusts. 

In  the  city  of  New  Orleans  there  was  a  combination  of  all  phases  of  reform, 
though  they  have  been  poorly  organized  and  have  not  yet  learned  the  value  of 
unity  in  action.  The  city,  like  most  of  our  populous  municipalities,  is  ruled  by  an 
unutterably  coiTupt  ring.  The  Tr<ides  Union  organization  is  reasonably  strong, 
and  the  single-taxers  and  Populists  each  have  a  numerous  following,  while  of 
socialists  and  nationalists  there  are  not  a  few.  In  addition  to  these  there  is  the 
popular  wave  of  municipal  reform  Making  itself  felt  throughout  the  conservative 
classes,  and  the  clamor  for  an  honest  ballot  arises  from  press  and  platform  ;  but  as 
yet  no  unifying  incentive  to  action  has  aroused  the  city.  It  is  ready  for  some 
crisis  which  will  crystallize  the  sentiment.  The  Union  for  Practical  Progress  has  a 
hopeful  field  there.  With  such  talented  reformers  as  Mrs.  J.  M.  Ferguson  and  Mrs. 
H.  L.  Behrcns,  associated  with  some  of  the  strongest  men  of  the  city,  the  cause  is 
bound  to  succeed. 

At  Memphis,  Tenn.,  there  is  the  striking  feature  of  a  particularly  meagre  reform 
movement  or  free  intellectual  activity  among  the  men,  with  a  very  strong  develop- 
ment of  both  among  the  women.  Memphis  might  well  be  called  the  city  of 
women's  clubs.  About  three  thousand  of  the  most  intelligent  women  of  the  city 
have  organized  into  (Jubs,  chiefly  literary  and  reformatory,  which  are  federated 
into  a  central  body,  of  whicli  Mrs  J.  M.  Judah  is  president,  Mrs.  C.  N.  Grosvenor 
vice-president,  and  Mrs.  \X.  H.  Ilorton  secretary.  It  was  under  the  auspices  of  this 
Central  Council  of  Women's  Organizations  that  the  series  of  lectures  was  given  by 
the  national  secretary.  The  most  important  club  of  this  number  is  called  the 
Nineteenth  Century  Club,  which  contains  about  three  hundred  of  the  (ilite  of  the 
city.  This  club  was  organized  by  Mrs.  Clarence  Selden,  the  wife  of  a  leading 
banker  of  the  city,  a  woman  of  most  marked  intellectual  attainments,  a  prominent 
nati(malist,  and  fully  conversant  with  all  phases  of  social  reform.  The  club  has  an 
elaborate  suite  of  rooms  in  the  Lyceum  Theatre  building,  with  parlors,  reading, 
recreation,  and  class  rooms  to  suit  every  social  need.  Mrs.  S.  B.  Andrews,  a  mem- 
ber of  this  club,  made  the  lecturer's  visit  to  Memphis  a  most  enjoyable  one  by  the 
hospitality  of  her  home. 

L  D.  U. — The  Intercollegiate  Debating  Union,  now  embracing  about  thirty  col- 
leges in  its  membership,  discusses  the  regular  V .  P.  P.  topics,  thrown  into  the 
form  of  resolutions.  "The  Knforcement  of  Law"  is  stated  as  follows,  ^* Resolved, 
That  the  disregard  of  law  by  the  wealthy  classes  is  more  dangerous  to  the  well- 
being  of  our  re]>ublic  than  is  the  lawlessness  of  the  so-called  lower  classes**; 
**  Improved  Home  Life "  is  changed  to  **  Kesoltedy  That  hygienic  homes  for  the 
working  classes  should  be  guaranteed  by  the  government":  and  "Public  Sanita- 
tion "  is  stated,  "  lieiiolred^  That  the  question  of  public  sanitation  is  more  impor- 
tant to  present-day  civilization  than  is  the  question  of  education." 


New  Unions.  —  The  first  union  in  the  state  of  Washington  was  lately  organized  at 
Snohomish.  Several  leading  ministers  are  among  its  active  workers,  and  great  en- 
thusiasm is  displayed  at  the  meetings. 

A  strong  union  has  lately  been  formed  in  New  Orleans  and  is  now  ready  for  ac- 
tive work.  Its  members  include  the  leaders  of  education  and  religious  thought, 
among  them  Prof.  J.  II.  Dillard  of  Tulare  University,  Rabbi  Max.  H.sj\\^x  ^\  Sia» 
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leading  Jewish  congregation,  Rev.  \V.  C.  Peirce,  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Mes- 
siah, and  the  Episcopalian  bishop  of  that  diocese. 

Following  the  lecture  at  Independence,  Kan.,  by  the  national  secretary,  a  local 
union  was  formed  which  adopted  the  name  of  Arena  Club.  H.  W.  Young,  the 
leading  reform  editor  of  Southeastern  Kansas,  was  elected  president,  and  F.  J. 
Fritch,  secretary.  They  made  the  county  the  basis  of  the  organization,  intending 
to  establish  branch  clubs  in  all  its  leading  centres.  They  meet  every  Sunday  after- 
noon. This  organization  is  taking  a  different  line  from  the  majority  of  the  local 
unions,  but  one  which  gives  us  pleasure  to  note,  and  we  shall  watch  its  progress 
with  interest. 


The  union  formed  in  New  Iberia,  La.,  by  the  national  secretary  while  on  his  lec- 
ture tour,  is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  holding  interesting  sociological  discus- 
sions every  week. 


Dayton. —  A.  S.  Edwards,  editor  of  Freelandy  recently  gave  two  lectures  under  the 
auspices  of  the  local  union  at  Dayton,  O.,  which  resulted  in  many  new  members 
being  added  to  the  union. 


Minneapolis. —  Rev.  Marion  D.  Shutter  has  recently  been  presenting  a  series  of 
discourses  on  social  subjects  at  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer.  The  topics  are  for 
the  most  part  those  that  have  been  suggested  by  the  Union,  including  "Rights  of 
Childhood,"  '*  Problem  of  the  Unemployed,"  "Redemption  of  the  Ballot,"  *' The 
Temperance  Problem,"  "The  Tramp  Question,"  "The  American  Sunday,"  "Prov- 
ince of  the  State,"  "  Sphere  of  the  Church,"  and  "  Solidarity  of  Society." 


Boston.—  At  47  St.  Botolph  Street,  Thursday  evenings  during  April  and  May, 
the  Boston  Union  is  giving  a  course  of  lectures  in  conjunction  with  the  Procopeia 
Club.  The  lecturers  are  Rev.  Messrs.  Samuel  Brazier,  H.  C.  Vrooman,  W.  D.  P. 
Bliss,  and  F.  B.  Vrooman,  and  the  subjects  bear  on  the  social  phases  of  higher 
ethics. 


Brockton. —  A  strong  union  has  been  formed  at  Brockton,  Mass.  They  recently 
held  a  most  spirited  debate,  of  which  the  subject  was,  "  Renolved,  That  emigration 
is  beneficial";  and  the  pros  and  cons  of  this  interesting  subject  were  thoroughly 
discussed.  By  a  strange  coincidence  it  happened  that  both  of  those  appointed  to 
maintain  the  negative  side  of  the  question  were  of  foreign  bicth  and  were  therefore 
compelled  in  a  measure  to  argue  against  tliemselves.  This  debating  by  citizens 
makes  a  very  protitable  schooling  in  sociology,  which  will  greatly  benefit  any 
community. 

Caddo,  Tex. —  The  citizens  at  Caddo  have  organized  "  The  Little  Cedar  Union  for 
Practical  Progress."  Professor  Ritcliie  was  elected  i)resident,  and  A.  S.  Landon 
secretary.  One  of  its  moving  spirits  is  Peter  Swenson,  a  zealous  social  reformer, 
who  owns  a  ranch  of  over  three  thousand  acres,  well  stocked  with  sheep,  horses, 
and  cattle,  which  he  wishes  to  make  the  basis  of  a  cooperative  colony.  He  offers 
land,  rent,  fuel,  and  pasturage  free  to  anyone  joining  the  colony  now.  The  property 
is  worth  about  forty  thousand  dollars;  this  he  will  turn  over  to  the  colony,  taking 
checks  of  the  company  in  payment  for  the  larger  ]»art.  The  business  is  to  be  organ- 
ized on  the  labor-exchange  plan,  which  allows  independence  in  industry.  Caddo  is 
situated  about  fifteen  miles  from  Ranger  Station  on  the  Texas-Pacific  Railroad,  and 
about  (me  hundred  miles  west  of  Fort  Worth.  Living  is  cheap  there,  the  climate  is 
enjoyable  and  healthy,  water  and  soil  are  good,  and  there  are  no  saloons  in  the 
county.  The  TicentU'th  Ccnlnri/  of  Nov.  8,  1804,  contains  a  detailed  statement  of 
the  plans  of  Mr.  Swenson,  who  is  evidently  trying  to  lead  the  way  to  a  better 
civilization. 

Baltimore.  —  The  Union  for  Public  Good  is  in  a  strong,  healthy  condition.  Its 
latest  move  is  to  organize  in  every  ward  of  the  city  Good  Government  Clubs  look- 
ing to  the  redemption  of  Baltimore  from  municipal  misrule.  The  following  ex- 
tracts are  taken  from  a  circular  letter  sent  to  the  leading  citizens,  which  was  signed 
by  Charles  .J.  Bonaparte,  chairman  committee  on  organization  and  president  Union 
for  Public  Good: 

Dear  Sir  :  At  Its  annual  meetlnjr  the  Union  for  Public  Cfootl  directed  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  consider  the  itracticability  and  advisability  of  orpanizinj;  Good  Government  Clubs  in  this 
rity,  with  authority,  in  its  discretion,  to  undertake  their  immediate  formation.    To  this  committee 
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were  subsequently  added  representatives  of  sereral  other  associations,  and  it  has  adopted  and  is 
about  to  carry  into  etfect,  a  plan  which  was  ap[)roved  by  the  Advisory  Council  of  the  Union.  The 
necessary  first  step  is  obviously  to  ascertain  how  many  of  our  citizens  arc  in  sym]>athy  with  the  pur- 
poses nf  the  proposed  orf^anizatious,  and  willing  to  co(ii>erate  personally  in  attaining  these.  To  this 
end,  blanks  have  been  prepared  in  two  forms,  one  intended  to  receive  the  names  of  many  persons, 
the  other  for  individual  signature.  Each  contains  merely  a  statement  of  readiness  to  join  **  a  Good 
Government  Club  in  Baltimore  City,"  intended  to  **  promote  the  honest,  efficient,  and  economical  ad- 
ministration of  the  said  city,  and  to  protect  the  public  health  and  morals."  All  details  are  inten- 
tionally omitted,  the  committee  believing  that  each  club,  when  formed,  must  determine  for  itself 
its  scheme  of  oreranization  and  work,  although  a  specimen  constitution  and  set  of  by-laws  have  been 
prepared  and  will  be  submitted  for  discussion  and  adoption  (with  or  without  amendment)  at  the  flrat 
meeting  of  each.  ...  As  soon  as  a  sufficient  numl>er  (say  five)  of  the  projected  clubs  have  been 
formed  they  will  be  invited  to  unite  themselves  in  a  federation,  upon  tne  general  plan  adopted  in 
New  York.  To  this  central  body  will  be  referred  all  questions  affecting  the  city  at  large,  leaving 
each  club  to  deal  with  those  arising  in  its  own  localiU'.  So  far  as  practicable,  a  club  will  be  formed 
in  every  ward,  but  as  there  may  not  be,  especiall>r  at  first,  enough  members  in  some  )>arts  of  the  city 
to  permit  this,  two  or  more  wards  or  even  an  entire  legislative  district  will,  perhaps,  be  assigned  to 
a  single  club  when  first  constituted. 


Golumbla,  S.  C.  —  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of 
the  Columbia  Union:  **Tbe  Columbia  U.  P.  P.  recently  held  its  first  annual  ann- 
versary  meeting.  From  ii  membership  of  twenty-five  we  have  grown  to  seventy. 
We  have  held  our  meetings  every  month  of  the  year  and  discussed  the  regular 
topics.  As  we  look  back  on  the  twelve  months  there  is  little  we  can  point  to  as 
begun,  carried  on,  and  finished,  though  we  are  not  entirely  without  fruit  in  this 
direction,  having  effected  several  minor  improvements  in  our  parks  and  streets. 
The  city  council  has  given  a  courteous  ear  to  our  suggestions  and  has  carried  them 
out.  We  have  also  set  in  motion  two  measures  for  the  positive  and  speedy  good  of 
humanity.  These  are  for  a  reformatory  school  for  young  offenders,  and  a  bureau 
of  inquiry  in  connection  with  organized  charity.  The  first  passed  the  lower  house 
of  our  legislature  and  is  to  be  t^ken  up  by  the  senate  next  year,  and  the  bureau  has 
been  adopted  by  a  union  of  most  of  our  benevolent  societies;  a  neighboring  town 
has  also  akdopted  our  method.  I  hope  you  will  notice  that  we  have  a  good  showing 
of  ministers  among  our  vice-presidents.  One  is  Universalist,  one  Methodist,  and 
two  are  Episcopalians;  yet  most  of  the  clergy  are  still  shy  of  social  reform." 

They  have  recently  been  addressed  by  Miss  S.  P.  Brigham,  of  Boston,  of  the  Lend 
a  Hand  Book  Mission.  She  gave  a  most  interesting  report  of  this  beneficent  mis- 
sion, which  aims  to  give  good  reading  to  needy  districts.  A  year  ago,  in  connection 
with  the  union,  she  established  a  branch  library  in  Columbia. 

Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony  has  also  lately  given  a  lecture  under  their  auspices. 


Philadelphia.  —  A  recent  meeting  of  the  union  was  devoted  to  the  election  of  of- 
ficers. Prof.  D.  S.  Holman  was  elected  president.  Miss  Forbes,  first  vice-president, 
for  the  ensuing  year,  the  other  officers  remaining  unchanged.  The  union  feels 
practically  absolved  from  further  labors  on  the  sweating  system,  which  has  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  meetings  the  past  few  months.  The  pulpit  and  press  have  both 
given  a  wide  publicity  to  the  evils  of  the  system.  Four  bills  have  been  drafted  for 
introduction  into  the  stiite  legislature;  one  by  District  Assembly  No.  1,  Knights  of 
Labor,  one  by  the  Kensington  Reform  Club,  one  by  the  Women's  Health  Protectial 
Association,  and  lastly  one  by  the  factory  inspectors.  The  Women's  Health  Pro- 
tectial Association  will  send  a  member  to  Harrisburg  to  advocate  sweat-shop  aboli- 
tion, and  has  appointed  a  committee  to  visit  the  lea<ling  stores  of  this  city  to  secure 
the  cooperation  of  the  proprietors.  Members  of  the  Union  are  individually  identi- 
fied with  almost  every  kind  of  reform,  such  as  the  elevation  of  slum  life,  tenement- 
house  reform,  the  movement  to  ameliorate  the  conditions  under  which  trolley  men 
labor,  and  to  prevent  children  under  fourteen  from  being  street  vendors. 

The  April  and  May  meetings  will  be  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  regular 
monthly  topics. 

Rev.  F.  A.  Bisbee  recently  addressed  an  audience  at  Southgate  on  *'  The  Enforce- 
ment of  the  Law,"  and  Miss  Forbes  addressed  the  Woman's  League  at  West  Ches- 
ter on  **  Improved  Homo  Life." 

The  secretary's  work  has  been  directed  to  some  needed  sanitary  reforms  in  fac- 
torids,  and  by  the  cooperation  of  the  board  of  health  improved  conditions  are  re- 
ported. 

lECTXIRERS. 

I.  Rev.  John  B.  Koehne.  —  Rev.  S.  W.  McCorkle,  moderator  of  the  Northwestern 
Pennsylvania  Association  of  Congregational  Churches,  says:  **  The  lecture  on  *The 
New  Aristocracy '  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  and  thought-inspiring  I  ever  heard. 
I  have  listened  with  delight  to  Beecher  and  many  others,  and  I  do  not  hesitate 
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to  say  that  Mr.  Eoehne  has  the  elements  of  great  success.     Among  the  younger 
men  on  the  American  platform  he  stands  well  to  the  front.** 

A.  B.  Miller,  LL.  D.,  Pi-esident  Waynesburg  College,  Pennsylvania:  "  One  of  the 
most  original  and  impressive  men  on  the  platform  of  to-day.** 

Howard  M.  Ticknor,  the  well  known  Boston  dramatic  Critic:  "Mr.  Koehne*s 
diction  is  to  be  marked  for  its  variety  of  illustration,  its  picturesque  imagery,  its 
native  force  and  directness,  these  qualities  uniting  in  the  production  of  individual 
and  stinking  addresses.** 

Subjects:  1,  The  Genius  of  Christ;  2,  Christ  and  Reform;  3,  Christ  and  Civiliza- 
tion; 4,  Strikes  and  Progress  (Labor) ;  5,  The  New  Aristocracy.  These  lectures  form 
a  series  for  live  successive  nights;  they  are  also  given  singly.    6,  A  Reply  to  IngersoU. 

II.  Hamlin  (tAKLand,  author,  poet,  reformer.  His  lectures  deal  especially 
with  economics  and  the  cause  of  poverty.  Subjects:  1,  Poets  and  Reformers;  2, 
Living  Issues;  3,  Present- Day  Reforms;  4,  The  Ethics  of  Modem  Fiction. 

III.  Pkof.  1).  S.  HoLMAN,  the  celebrated  microscopist  of  the  Philadelphia 
Academy  of  Natural  Science.  His  lectures  on  physical  and  biological  science  are 
illustrated  by  the  tele-microscope,  which  projects  upon  a  screen  nearly  all  conceiv- 
able experiments.  His  wonderful  instrument  reveals  the  wonders  of  science  on  can- 
vas, so  that  they  can  be  understood  by  children.  He  explains  all  in  a  fascinating 
and  scholarly  manner.  He  can  either  give  his  feast  in  the  wonderland  of  science, 
and  present  the  objects  of  the  new  movement  the  same  evening,  or  he  can  follow 
his  scientific  lecture  by  a  social  reform  mass  meeting  the  next  night.  Subjects: 
1,  Musical  Tones  made  visible,  and  the  Nature  of  Color;  2,  Motion  in  Living  Matter; 
3,  Motion  in  Not  Living  Matter;  4,  The  Circulation  of  the  Blood;  5,  Persistence  of 
Vision;  tt,  The  ConsUint  Facial  Angle  in  the  Skulls  of  Animals. 

IV.  Pkof.  Frank  Paksons,  of  the  Boston  Law  School,  author  of  "  Our  Country*8 
Need,**  etc.  Subjects:  1,  Public  Ownership  of  Monopolies;  2,  What  shall  we  do 
with  the  Slums  ?  ;  :^,  Poverty's  Causes  and  its  Cure;  4,  The  Liquor  Traffic  and  the 
Gothenburg  System;  5,  The  Initiative  and  Referendum:  6,  Woman  Suffrage;  7,  Pro- 
portional Representation  and  Multiple  Voting;  8,  Sound  Finance;  9,  The  Gospel  of 
Industrial  Redemption;    10,  The  Philosophy  of  Mutualism. 

V.  Rev.  Alexander  Kent,  pastor  of  the  People* s  Church,  W.ashington,  D.  C, 
is  a  strong,  logical  speaker,  and  an  earnest  worker  in  the  radical  social  reform 
movement.     He  is  conversant  with  all  phases  of  the  social  problem. 

VI.  W.  I>.  McCrackan,  M.  a.,  author,  Boston.  Especially  familiar  with 
everything  that  relates  to  the  Swiss  methods  of  government,  such  as  the  referendum, 
the  initiative,  and  proportional  represenUition.  Subjects:  1,  The  Referendum  and 
Initiative;  2,  Proportional  Representation;  3,  The  Land  Question  (Single  Tax,  with 
stereopticon);  4,  The  Life  of  the  Swiss  Peasantry;  5,  Three  Romantic  Heroes: 
William  Tell,  Arnold  Von  Winkelried,  and  Fran<;ois  Bonivard. 

VII.  Miss  Josephine  Rand,  journalist  and  poet,  is  a  good  platform  speaker. 
She  presents  the  questions  of  the  day  in  a  masterly  way.  Stibjects:  1,  Wanted,  Vol- 
unteers!—  a  Plea  for  Patriotism.  A  call  to  young  men  and  women  to  enlist  in  the 
cause  of  human  rights;  helpful  suggestions  as  to  how  to  set  to  work;  existing  condi- 
tions and  the  vital  phases  of  the  social  problem.  2,  Signs  of  the  Times,  or  Present 
Conditions.  Living  facts  and  general  statements  concerning  the  dangei*s  of  the 
present  and  future;  m<mopoly  and  its  stronghold;  to  what  it  all  tends.  3,  Nation- 
alism, or  Possible  (Conditions.  Cooperation  and  its  beneficent  results:  lessons  drawn 
from  the  "trusts"  and  '* combines";  a  nation's  prosperity  dependent  upon  the  pros- 
perity of  its  individual  members;  each  for  all,  and  all  for  each.  4,  Ethical  Side  of 
the  I^abor  Question.  5,  The  Problem  of  the  Unemployed.  Dealing  with  the  land 
question  and  the  money  (juestion,  as  being  the  underlying  factoi*s  in  the  problem  of 
the  unemployed;  also  with  state  management  of  industry;  shows  the  needlessness  of 
present  appalling  distress.  (>,  The  relation  of  the  Church  to  Social  Problems.  Every 
social  problem  at  bottom  a  religious  problem;  Christians  bound  to  heed  Christ's 
teachings;  the  puljiit  the  i)la(e  to  plead  for  a  just  and  humane  system  of  living: 
Christ's  denunciation  of  tlie  oi)pressor  of  the  p(K»r;  His  command  to  break  every 
yoke.     7,  Tuion  for  Practical  Progress.     A  plea  for  the  new  movement. 

VIII.  Mi{s.  Hakkiktte  C.  Keatinj^e,  M.  D.,  Sci.  1).  Subjects:  1,  Physio- 
logical and  Psychological  Heredity:  2,  The  (ireat  Predisposing  Causes  of  Crime,  and 
Some  of  the  Remedies:  :{,  The  P^thics  of  Suffrage;  4,  Womanhood;  5,  Law,  Justice, 
and  Moi-als;  0,  Intemi)erance;  7,  Health,  and  How  to  Keep  It. 

IX.  Rev.  Harry  C.  Vrooman,  a  man  with  a  thorough  grasp  of  social  and 
economic  literature  and  of  wide  experience  in  reform  work.  He  is  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church  at  Kast  Milton,  Mass.,  and  general  secretary  of  the  National 
Executive  Committee  of  the  I'nion  for  Practical  Progress.  Some  subjects :  1,  Social 
Ideals  of  Christianity:    2,   The  Evolution  of   the  Social    Problem;    3,   Preaent-Ihiy 

es  of  Reform;  4,  Christian  Socialism.     Given  in  a  series  or  singly. 
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X.  Diana  Hirschleu,  secretary  of  the  Union  for  Practical  Progress  at  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.     Subjects:  1,  The  Union  fur  Practical  Progress;  2,  Social  I'roblems. 

XI.  Rev.  Edwaki)  T.  Root,  pastor  of  Congregational  Church,  Baltimore. 
Subjects:  1,  The  Cause  of  Poverty;  2,  Christian  Citizenship;  ;3,  Cliristian  Socialism; 
4,  Union  of  Moral  Forces;  5,  Men  in  the  Churches  —  a  discussion  of  the  causes  for 
the  small  proportion  of  men  in  the  churches. 

XII.  Prof.  Thomas  E.  Will,  A.  M.,  professor  of  political  economy  at  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  College,  formerly  secretary  of  Boston  U.  P.  P.  Subjects:  The 
Union  for  Practical  Progress,  and  all  phases  of  scientific  economic  problems.  Singly 
or  in  courses. 

XIII.  Rev.  Walter  V  room  an  speaks  extemporaneously  on  every  subject 
relating  to  social  reform.  Is  accustomed  to  out-of-door  meetings  and  large  assem- 
blages.   He  has  had  considerable  experience  as  an  organizer. 

XIV.  Rev.  K.  M.  Webster,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  is  a  man  imbued  with  the 
higher  ethics  of  our  time,  a  clear  thinker  and  a  good  speaker.  lie  treats  all  phases 
of  practical  social  reform. 

XV.  Rev.  Perry  Marshall  a  man  thoroughly  conversant  with  all  the  ethical 
phases  of  the  social  question.  Subjects:  1,  The  Problem  of  the  Unemployed  — 
Public  Ownership;  2,  Temperance  and  Monopolies;  3,  Travels  in  Britain;  4,  Travels 
Id  the  Low  Countries;  5,  Travels  in  Italy. 

XVI.  Rev.  R.  E.  Bisbek  gives  five  stereopticon  lectures  on  Bible  lands  and  the 
civilization  of  Bible  times.  They  constitute  a  study  of  comparative  civilization  and 
are  a  key  to  the  problems  of  to-day.  They  are  particularly  suitable  for  churches  and 
religious  gatherings.  For  small  audiences  the  inexpensive  oil  light  answers  every 
purpose.  For  large  audiences  the  calcium  light  is  indi8pens<'ible.  In  fixing  a  price, 
therefore,  the  first  thing  to  be  determined  is  what  kind  of  light  must  be  used.  Other 
factors  are  distance  from  Boston  and  the  number  of  lectures  wanted. 


THE  NATIONAL  TREASURER'S  APPEAL  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR 

PLEDGES. 

The  National  Union  for  Practical  Progress  has  accomplished  an  encouraging 
amount  of  substantial  work  during  the  past  year,  and  it  is  steadily  attracting  to  its 
ranks  the  reform  elements  in  the  different  cities  of  the  Union,  and  is  growing  both 
numerically  and  in  its  hold  upon  the  interests  of  the  people. 

Among  the  measures  which  the  Union  for  Practical  Progress  has  agitated  and 
brought  before  the  people  and  the  different  legislatures  are  the  sweating  system, 
measures  for  the  relief  and  employment  in  public  works  of  the  unemployed,  and 
parks  and  playgrounds  for  children. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  president  of  the  Baltimore  Union  for  Public  Good, 
Mr.  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  who  is  also  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
National  Union  for  Practical  Progress,  has  drafted  a  bill  against  the  sweating  evil, 
and  that,  with  the  aid  of  the  Union  and  Arena  Auxiliary  Club,  the  measure  has  become 
law.  The  Union  and  Auxiliary  were  also  instrumental  in  securing  a  law  against 
child  labor. 

The  agitation  against  the  sweating  system  in  Philadelphia  has  been  carried  on  so 
vigorously  by  our  Philadelphia  Union  under  the  splendid  and  effective  direction  of 
Miss  Diana  llirschler,  that  we  entertain  strong  hopes  that  a  bill  will  pass  at  the  next 
session.  Many  columns  have  been  given  to  this  work  in  the  Philadelphia  papers, 
and  a  strong  public  sentiment  has  been  worked  up. 

From  all  parts  of  the  land  come  calls  for  organizers  and  literature.  The  harvest 
is  white,  but  the  m<mey  required  to  put  the  earnest  and  willing  workers  into  the 
vineyard  is  wanting.  In  view  of  what  has  been  done,  and  keeping  in  mind  the  gravity 
of  social  and  economic  conditions  to-day,  we  feel  that  this  cause  should  appeal  with 
especial  pertinency  to  the  minds  of  all  who  are  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  civiliza- 
tion and  the  progress  of  moral  ideas.  We  feel  it  our  duty  to  put  the  matter  with 
considerable  urgency  before  the  reform  and  social  and  Christian  elements  in  our 
community,  bec'ause  there  are  so  many  conditions  in  our  social  stiite  that  demand 
immediate  remedial  measures,  and  threaten  grave  social  developments  if  too  long 
neglected. 

We  do  not  ask  anything  unreasonable,  but  wish  to  submit  a  plan  with  which 
almost  every  reader  of  these  lines  can  comply,  and  which  will  enable  us  to  put 
lecturers  and  organizers  in  the  field  and  supply  various  cities  and  towns  with 
literature,  so  that  within  a  year  we  shall  have  a  union  of  the  moral  forces  in  every 
town  and  village  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  We  earnestly  desire  the  reader  to 
bear  in  mind  that  these  lines  are  addressed 
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TO  YOU. 

The  plan  is  as  follows :  We  desire  you  to  send  in  at  once  your  pledge  to  pay  one 
dollar  to  the  National  Educational  Fund,  to  enable  us  to  put  organizers  and  lecturers 
in  the  field  immediately  and  to  keep  them  there,  and  to  distribute  literature  giving 
directions  for  the  formation  of  unions  and  outlining  work.  We  earnestly  urge  you  to 
fill  out  the  following  blank.  You  will  not  be  called  on  for  the  money  until  one  thou- 
sand pledges  have  been  received.  If  you  desire  to  pledge  more  than  one  dollar  we 
believe  it  will  be  the  best  disbursement  of  money  you  will  ever  make,  because  we 
believe  it  will  go  farther  toward  hastening  the  New  Day  than  if  expended  in  any 
other  way. 


The  Subscription  Pledge. 

I  hereby  subscribe  one  dollar  to  the  Fund  for  the  National  Lectureship  of 
the  Union  for  Practical  Progress,  and  will  pay  the  same  on  demand  when  the 
National  Treasurer  shall  have  received  one  thousand  similar  subscriptions. 

I  also  hereby  agree  to   pay  one  dollar  annually  to  the  same  subscription 

fund. 

Signed 


CUy 


Street  Xumber 


County 


State 


When  you  have  filled  out  your  pledge  and  forwarded  it  to  us,  see  if  you  cannot 
get  some  friend  to  follow  your  example.*  If  they  know  you  have  signed  and  for- 
warded your  pledge,  it  will  have  a  good  influence  on  them.  There  is  nothing  like 
showing  faith  by  works.  The  A  hen  a  office  has  opened  this  subscription  by  sigrniog 
for  twenty  ono-dollar  pledges. 

Now  friends,  in  the  name  of  the  great  republic,  in  the  name  of  peace  and  a  higher 
civilization,  in  the  name  of  human  brotherhood  and  for  the  cause  of  justice  and 
progress,  will  you  not  help  us  to  the  extent  of  at  least  one  dollar  ? 

*  We  will  send  as  many  blanks  as  you  desire. 


NOTES  ON  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


The  Armeniaii  Qa^stlon. 

In  this  issue  of  The  Arena  appears 
an  article  on  the  Armenian  question 
which  will  attract  wide  attention  and, 
we  trust,  arouse  thought  which  will  re- 
sult in  effective  concerted  action.  The 
article  is  by  Mr.  Stein,  and  it  is  a  tem- 
perate and  plain  presentation  of  the 
present  Armenian  situation,  which  must 
appeal  to  us  all. 

The  faces  of  the  Armenians,  pictures 
of  which  we  have  been  able  to  secure  and 
to  present  with  the  article,  are  pcrliaps 
even  stronger  arguments  in  favor  of  their 
cause  than  are  Mr.  Stein-s  words  in  their 
behalf.  We  are  all  given  to  believing 
that  a  people  so  far  away,  whose  lan- 
guage and  customs  are  strange  to  us, 
and  whose  very  existence  is  to  our  minds 
a  bit  of  Oriental  fiction,  must  look  and 
be  wholly  unlike  ourselves.  We  cannot 
think  of  them  as  looking  like  the  men 
and  women  and  children  whom  we  know« 
and  as  having  the  same  hopes  and  fears, 
the  same  loves  and  passions  and  needs, 
as  our  own.  But  to  study  the  faces  here 
presented  will  made  the  Armenian  ques- 
tion a  real  and  living  one  to  us.  We 
pause  to  think  that  these  are  our  own 
bVothers,  these  our  sisters.  They  are  like 
unto  ourselves.  They  are  suffering  untold 
wrongs  that  we  can  help  to  right.  These 
pretty  children  have  a  right  to  a  better 
life  than  is  possible  under  the  iron  rule 
of  the  Turks,  and  the  vicious,  half-en- 
couraged lawlessness  of  the  Kurds.  We 
think  tliis  as  we  look  into  the  manly, 
dark  eyes  and  the  sweet  childish  faces  ; 
and  thinking  shall  we  not  act  \* 

Look  at  the  faces  long  enough  not  to 
forget  them,  not  to  forget  that  Mr.  Stein 
is  their  voice,  and  that  he  is  both  tem- 
perate and  restrained  in  what  he  has 
written  of  their  wrongs,  the  outrages 
heaped  upon  these  whose  earnest  dark 
eyes  beg  of  you  to  remember  that 
"  There's  a  cry  from  Macedonia,  *  Come 
and  help  us*,'*  and  that  the  cry  from  this 
Macedonia  has  risen  to  a  wail  from  those 
who  have  borne  in  silence  and  anguish 
what  to  Americans  seems  almost  incred- 
ible. 


This  is  not  a  religious  question.  It  ii 
a  question  of  civilization,  of  European 
versus  barbaric  forms  of  government. 
That  European  countries  have  their  de- 
fects of  governmental  policy  we  all 
recognize,  but  in  degree  these  faults 
differ  as  widely  from  those  of  the  Turks 
as  do  the  incidental  unkindnesses  of  an 
ignorant  man  from  the  deliberately 
planned,  fiendish  atrocities  of  a  trained 
demon.  Therefore,  notwithstanding  the 
numerous  motes  in  our  own  eyes,  we  are 
amply  justified  in  doing  what  we  can  to 
extract  the  beam  from  the  orb  of  the 
sultan.  If  our  government  may  not  do 
it  as  a  (joceniment^  because  of  its  devotion 
to  the  principles  of  the  Monroe  doctrine, 
there  is  surely  nothing  to  prevent  us, 
individually  and  collectively,  as  Ameri- 
cans and  as  civilized  and  enlightened 
human  beings,  from  making  an  energetic 
protest,  after  the  method  urged  by  the 
eloquent  words  of  Mr.  Stein,  and  accented 
by  the  eloquent  faces  of  our  Armenian 


neighbors. 


H.  II.  G. 


«^^^^^^>^^^^^x 


Appreciative  Words. 

Just  as  The  Arena  goes  to  press,  the 
following  much  ap])reciated  letter  and 
resolution  reached  this  ofhce. 

Philadelphia,  March  30, 1895.' 
Mr.  Ii.  O.  Flower, 

Editor  of  the  Arena, 

JiOHton,  Ma 88. 

Dear  Sir  :  At  the  closing  executive  session 
of  the  convention  of  the  National  American 
Woman  SufTru^e  Association,  hehl  in  Atlanta, 
<)a.,  Januar>'  31  to  February  2,  the  following 
action  was  talccn : 

**  Ilesofrett,  That  the  thanks  of  the  National 
American  Woman  SufTra^ie  Association  are 
hereby  tendered  to  The  Arena  for  its  noble 
cfTorts  in  behalf  of  justice  to  women,  and  espe- 
cially for  the  articles  in  the  January  and  Febm- 
ary  numbers  u)>on  the  a^e  of  consent  and  the 
question  of  the  desire  of  Southern  women  for 
the  ballot." 

It  ^ives  me  f^reat  pleasure  to  forward  this  ex- 
])ression  of  appreciation  to  you.  At  the  same 
time,  I  must  apologize  for  the  delay  in  sending 
it.  This  is  due  to  my  having  been  too  busy  with 
the  work  connected  with  the  triennial  conference 
of  the  National  Council  of  Women,  to  take  up 
the  work  to  which  I  was  elected  at  the  suffrage 
convention  by  being  made  corresponding  secre- 
tary. Very  truly  yours, 

RAOHSL  FOSTSB  AjKBY, 
Cor.  5m.  X.  A.  W.S.  A, 
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I  believe  that  it  is  true  that  no  journal 
now  printed  has  at  heart  ny>re  sincerely 
the  interests  of  progressive  womanhood 
than  has  The  Arena.  That  women 
everywhere  appreciate  this  fact  is  illus- 
trated by  resolutions  and  actions  similar 
to  the  above,  which  have  been  taken  by 
many  other  organizations  of  both  men 
and  women  throughout  the  country. 

To  illustrate  one  feature  to  which  it 
seems  fair  to  call  the  attention  of  intelli- 
gent readers,  I  shall  take  as  an  example 
the  difference  in  the  treatment  accorded 
legislation  which  relates  to  not  only  the 
welfare  of  women  but  of  the  race.  In 
thirty-two  states  of  this  Union,  legisla- 
tures have  this  winter  held  sessions.  In 
at  least  twenty-three  of  them,  bills  to 
make  the  age  of  protection  (or  consent) 
for  girls  eighteen  years  have  been  intro- 
duced, and  in  most  cases  these  bills  have 
had  stronger  backing  and  there  has  been 
abler  and  more  vigorous  work  done  on 
both  sides  than  any  other  bills  before 
these  legislatures. 

Notwithstanding  this  fact,  the  March 
issue  of  the  American  edition  of  the 
Review  of  Retiews,  which  is  supposed  to 
present  a  full  record  of  all  matters  of 
importance  to  its  readers,  gave,  under 
the  title  of  "The  State  Legislatures,'' 
several  pages  of  what  was  intended  as  a 
record  of  all  important  bills  up  to  that 
time.  It  says,  ''  The  Review  of  Reviews 
presents  herewith  a  brief  review  of  the 
more  important  topics  that  have  thus 
far  engaged  the  attention  of  most  of  the 
legislatures  in  session  tliis  winter."  Then 
follows  an  account  of  bills  to  build  coun- 
try roads,  to  chanj;e  grades  and  crossings, 
to  suppress  high  hats  in  theatres,  regard- 
ing tuberculosis  in  cattle,  anti-pool  laws, 
blanket  ballots,  convict  labor,  townsliip 
schools,  to  have  street  cars  constructed 
with  vesti])ules,  and  an  endless  variety 
of  more  or  less  trivial  or  important 
bills  ;  but  never  a  line  did  it  give  nor  a 
hint  of  the  fact  that  in  at  least  twenty- 
two  states  at  that  time  more  work  was 
being  done  for,  more  excitement  and 
more  capacity  were  invested  in  these 
bills  to  protect  the  girls  of  these  twenty- 
two  states  than  in  all  the  other  meas- 
ures combined.    Yet  this  is  true.    This 


is  the  more  noticeable  since  the  ^reat 
founder  of  the  Review  of  RetiewSj  W.  T. 
Stead,  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to 
the  evils  for  the  eradication  of  which 
it  is  sought  to  pass  these  laws.  In  the 
case  of  Colorado  alone,  this  statement 
was  made:  **The  Colorado  legislature 
of  1895  has  won  immortal  renown  as  the 
first  law-making  body  in  which  women 
have  participated  as  members ;  Mrs. 
Holley's  bill  to  raise  the  age  of  consent 
from  sixteen  to  twenty-one  years  has  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  legislative  meas- 
ure originated  and  formally  presented 
by  a  woman."  I  wanted  to  call  the 
attention  of  women  to  this  single  fact, 
which  speaks  volumes  in  itself,  as  to  the 
point  of  view  from  which  legislation  in 
their  interest  is  looked  upon  and  reported 
even  by  this  able  review.  In  twenty-two 
states  out  of  twenty-three  it  is  simply 
ignored. 

The  history  of  the  contests,  the  trick- 
ery, and  the  evasions  of  this  winter's 
campaign  upon  this  subject  alone  will 
make  interesting  reading  for  the  con- 
stituents of  a  good  many  Solons  when  it 
is  all  in  and  written  up,  as  it  will  be  in  a 
month  or  two.  I  suggest  that  the  women 
and  the  thoughtful  men  of  these  United 
States  keep  a  sharp  watch  for  the  final 
report.  The  delay  in  making  a  full  one 
is  forc^ed  upon  us  by  the  fact  that  in  only 
one  or  two  states  has  the  fight  been  open 
and  fair  in  its  methods,  and  in  several 
states  where  the  bills  have  passed  and 
been  so  reported  through  the  press  to 
the  public  (the  states  thus  getting  credit 
for  progressive  action,  and  expecting  to 
be  taken  out  of  the  **  Black  List"),  the 
bills  have  been  quietly  recalled,  resub- 
mitted, and  either  killed  or  allowed  to 
die  because  of  the  close  of  the  session, 
or,  as  in  one  case  —  in  New  Hampshire 
—  the  governor  has  killed  the  bill  on  the 
last  day  of  the  session,  after  the  press 
had  reported  it  signed  and  engrossed. 
Verily  '*  there  be  more  things  in  heaven 
and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  your 
philosophy,"  ladies  —  and  gentlemen, 
who  fondly  believe  that  you  have  elected 
to  office  men  who  ** represent"  you. 

H.  H.  a. 
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The  South  Carolina  Liquor  System. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  basic 
principle  of  state  dispensaries,  or  of  the 
manufacture  or  sale  of  liquor  by  the 
state  itself,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  interest 
to  our  readers  to  understand  how  it  is 
done.  The  article  in  this  issue  on  **  The 
South  Carolina  State  Dispensary  ^'  is 
brief,  concise,  and  clear,  and  since  this 
question  is  certain  to  arise  in  other  states 
of  this  Union,  it  is  an  opportune  and 
effective  paper.  Indeed,  the  question 
has  not  only  agitated  the  various  states 
of  America,  but  in  European  countries 
this  particular  plan  is  now  receiving  con- 
sideration, and  the  governor  of  South 
Carolina  is  the  recipient  of  inquiries 
from  many  directions  as  to  tlie  workings 
of  the  system. 

From  the  prohibition  point  of  \iew, 
the  South  Carolina  experiment  is,  of 
course,  wholly  wrong  ;  but  judging  from 
the  article  of  R.  I.  Hemphill  and  also 
from  the  report  of  the  governor  of  South 
Carolina,  the  diminution  of  crime  and 
of  the  prison  population  would  seem  to 
have  been  better  secured  by  this  method 
than  by  the  one  tried  in  the  prohibition 
states,  like  Maine  and  Kansas. 

H.  H.  Gr. 

The  Onward  March  of  Plutocracy  as 
Illustrated  by  Recent  Events. 

Mr.  Wheeler  H.  Peckham  is  responsible  for  the 
assertion  that  tlie  Metropolitan  Telephone  Com- 
pany has  paid  as  much  as  $100,000  a  year  to  in- 
fluence leffislation  at  Albany,  and  that  many 
other  corporations  **  pay  larjre  amounts  for  peace, 
as  they  put  it."  This  assertion,  made  on  Mr. 
Peckham's  own  knowledge  as  an  attorney  for 
corporations,  has  never  been  questioned,  nor  is  it 
ever  likely  to  be.  — Editorial,  New  York  World, 
March  8, 18i>r>. 

Our  readers  will  reraeraber  the  hue- 
and-cry  which  went  up  from  the  capital- 
istic press  when,  a  few  months  apo,  we 
pointed  out  how  the  capitalistic  class  was 
building  great  armories  for  crack  regi- 
ments, and  liow  in  cases  of  trouble  be- 
tween the  workingmen  and  the  million- 
aire corporations  the  latter  of  late  in- 
variably resorted  to  the  militia  in  order 
to  escape  the  necessity  of  submitting 
their  unjust  cause  to  arbitration.  Since 
then  several  things  have  occurred  which 


must  have  served  to  remove  the  scales 
from  the  eyes  of  all  disinterested  people, 
who  fondly  hugged  the  delusion  that 
they  lived  in  a  republic  instead  of  a  plu- 
tocracy. 

Among  these  things  we  may  enumer- 
ate: (1)  the  Brooklyn  trolley  strike, 
where  the  millionaire  corporation  which 
was  responsible  for  the  murder  of 
more  than  a  hundred  children  during 
the  past  year  by  compelling  its  em- 
ployees to  make  time  which  rendered  it 
impossible  to  maintain  a  safe  speed,  re- 
fused to  submit  to  the  arbitration  laws  of 
New  York,  because  the  members  knew 
they  could  command  the  services  of  the 
militia  to  shoot  down  workingmen  and 
force  the  toilers  into  submission,  and 
that  the  city  of  Brooklyn  and  not  the 
murderous  corporation  would  have  to 
foot  the  bills  for  its  inhumanity,  injus- 
tice, and  essential  lawlessness;  (2)  Mr. 
Havemeyer's  brutally  frank  confession 
that  the  Sugar  Trust  contributed  to  the 
Republican  campaign  in  Republican 
states  and  to  the  Democratic  campaign 
in  Democratic  states  not  only  illustrated 
the  methods  of  the  trusts  and  indicated 
how  they  secured  special  legislation  and 
thwarted  justice,  but  also  vividly  ex- 
posed the  essential  degradation  of  the 
two  old  parties  which  crawl  in  the  slime 
of  dishonor  before  the  pandering  octo- 
puses—  the  trusts,  the  syndicates,  and 
the  usurer  chiss;  (3)  the  recent  election 
of  Mr.  Thurston  and  other  notorious 
railroad  and  monopolistic  minions  to 
seats  in  the  Senate;  (4)  the  appointment 
by  President  Cleveland  of  the  attorney 
for  the  Whiskey  Trust  and  a  well-known 
railroad  lawyer  to  the  6ffice  of  attorney 
general,  whose  duty  it  is  to  prosecute 
lawless  corporations ;  (5)  the  champion-' 
ing  of  the  sugar-bounty  clause  to  the  re- 
cent appropriation  bill  by  Mr.  Wilson, 
who  had  just  been  appointed  postmaster 
general,  and  who,  it  is  said,  spoke  for 
the  administration;  (6)  the  ruling  of  the 
superior  court  that  the  wise  provision 
enacted  by  the  government  for  curbing 
the  rapacity  of  trusts  was  unconstitu- 
tional; (7)  the  nomination  of  such  well- 
known  corporation  attorneys  as  Messrs. 
Hornblower  and  Peckham  to  seats  on  tbe 
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superior  bench;  (8)  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Van  Alen  for  an  important  foreign 
mission,  although  he  was  essentially  an 
alien  in  spirit  —  a  m.an  who  voted  only 
once  in  his  life,  and  who  more  than  once 
expressed  his  contempt  for  our  country, 
but  who  contributed  $50,000  for  the  elec- 
tion of  Grover  Cleveland;  (0)  the  com- 
plete destruction  of  silver  as  a  money  of 
ultimate  redemption,  which  the  Republi- 
cans for  two  decades  had  tried  to  accom- 
plish, because  plutocracy  demanded  it. 
This  last  crime,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  consummated  by  such  Republican 
leaders  as  millionaire  John  Sherman  and 
the  Democratic  administration  work- 
ing in  harmony  for  the  despoliation  of 
the  wealth-producers  of  America;  (10) 
the  armor-plate  scandal,  which  well  re- 
minds one  of  the  Credit  Mobilier,  Star 
Route,  and  Whiskey  Ring  sciindals  of  Re- 
publican administrations  during  the  past 
two  decades;  (11)  the  recent  unpai-al- 
leled  bond  deal,  in  which  the  syndicate, 
headed  by  President  Cleveland's  former 
client  and  represented  by  his  former  law- 
partner,  secured  from  the  president  a 
bond  contract  by  which  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States  have  been  buncoed  out 
of  millions  and  millions  of  dollars.  Does 
any  sane  man  suppose  that,  if  we  lived 
in  a  republic  and  not  a  i)lutocracy,  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  and  the  presi- 
dent would  not  have  been  promptly  im- 
peached by  Congress  ? 

And  now  comes  one  of  the  gentlemen 
whom  Mr.  Cleveland  wanted  to  make 
superior  judge,  and  in  a  burst  of  frank- 
ness declares  that  one  band  of  plunderers 
alone  pays  $100,000  annually  to  influence 
legislators  in  a  single  state,  and  that 
other  corporations  are  also  engaged  in 
the  same  nefarious  business.  And  yet 
we  are  gravely  informed  that  the  people 
rule  in  this  country;  and  the  press,  with 
a  few  honorable  exceptions,  fawns  at  the 
feet  of  the  rich  robbers  and  polluters 
of  political  integrity;  and  the  pulpit  is 


silent. 


B.  O.  F. 


^VSA^^^^M^/^ 


A  Flve-Thoosand-Dollar  Do^. 

The  following  Chicago    dispatch   ap- 
peared in  the  Eastern  papers  on  March  8 : 

Chicago,  March  7.  —J.  IMerpont  Morpran,  of 
New  York,  last  nifj^ht  bous^ht  the  prize  collie  Gold 


Dust  from  Dr.  L.  C.  Sourer,  of  Philadelphim,  for 

Ave  thousand  dollars. 

And  why  not,  after  Mr.  Morgan* s  syndi- 
cate has  driven  a  deal  with  the  president 
by  which  millions  upon  millions  of  the 
people's    hard-earned    money   is    to    be 
turned  over  to  these  usurers,    tlirough 
the  contract  made  by  Messrs.  Cleveland 
and  Carlisle  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment?   Doubtless  Mr.  Morgan  feels  he 
can  well  afford  to  squander  five  thousand 
dollars  on  a  dog,  even  though  some  mill- 
ions of  our  people  are  in  dire  straits,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  are  begging  for 
an  opportunity  to  earn  an  honest  dollar. 
The  people  sleep  while  the  plutocrats 
repeat  the  crimes  which  brought  ruin  to 
ancient  Rome.  B.  O.  F. 

A  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  the  Age  of 
Consent. 

From  a  gentleman  until  recently  resi- 
dent in  Snohomish,  Wash.,  I  have  just 
received  this  clipping: 

The  trial  of  J.  W.  Halbert,  the  inhmnan 
father,  cliarp^cd  with  rape,  committed  on  his 
daughter  (now  aged  thirteen  years),  occupied 
two  days.  The  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of 
guilty,  after  taking  four  ballots.  The  first  ballot 
was  eight  to  four  in  favor  of  conviction.  The 
girls  testified  in  their  own  behalf,  and  were  the 
only  witnesaes  introduced  by  the  prosecution; 
the  (If/enrc  jtrrventhirf  the  mother*8  testimony 
becnusp  of  an  old  law  which  forbids  a  wife  from 
testifyhuj  against  a  httsband  without  the  lal- 
tcr'8  ronariit.  The  defence  introduced  tio  trtt- 
neases,  and  sought  to  win  upon  technical  defects 
of  the  la  w.  They  claim  the  presetU  law  making 
the  age  of  consent  at  sixteen  is  unconstitutiofuU 
and  void,  and  that  the  age  should  he  twelve. 
On  Saturday  Halbert  was  sentenced  to  ten  years 
in  the  penitentiary.  The  customary  stereotyped 
motion  for  a  new  trial  will  be  heard  some  time 
in  the  hazy  hence,  and  pending  an  appeal  to  the 
supremo  court  he  will  be  boarded  at  thecoonty't 
expense. 

Commenting  upon  it  my  correspondent 
says:  ''That  a  mother  should  not  be 
allowed  to  testify  in  such  a  case  presents 
itself  to  me  as  a  sort  of  brutality  not  to 
bo  found  outside  of  the  laws  relating  to 
the  rights  of  women.  ...  I  knew  Hal- 
bert when  in  Washington.  He  was  a  iu»- 
tice  of  the  peace^ 

Note  the  various  points  involved  in 
this  brief  matter.  The  mother  of  the 
child  is  prevented  from  testifying  btcau9e 
the  criminal  objects  and  she  is  hia  wife. 
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Note  that  it  required  several  ballots  of 
the  jury  to  arrive  at  a  conviction.  Note 
that  the  hope  of  escape  is  based  not  upon 
the  innocence  of  the  man,  but  upon  the 
claim  that  the  age  of  protection  from 
such  a  crime  should  be  but  twelve  vears; 
note  that  upon  such  a  plea  one-third  of 
the  jury  at  first  wished  to  protect  the 
criminal.  A  number  of  other  features 
will  suggest  themselves  as  to  the  bar- 
barism of  such  a  case  being  tried  before 
men  alone,  and  the  poor  child  refused 
even  the  corroborative  evidence  of  her 
own  mother;  but  for  present  purposes 
enough  has  been  said.  II.  H.  G. 


pie  sketch  of  individual  experience.  In 
Miss  Knapp  we  have  a  new  writer  of  fic- 
tion who  will  assuredly  win  a  high  place 
for  herself. 


«^^^^^^k^^^«^ 
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The  Wealer. 

A  very  suggestive  commentary  upon 
existing  industrial  and  social  conditions 
is  given  in  Miss  Adeline  Knapp's  remark- 
able story,  "  The  Wealer,"  in  this  issue. 
As  an  analysis  of  the  origin  of  much  of 
the  shocking  crime  that  daily  fills  the 
newspapers,  it  suggests  that  there  are 
Cains  in  our  midst  who  never  shed  blood, 
but  simply  kill  hope  and  opportunity, 
destroying  men^s  souls  by  destroying 
their  means  of  living.  As  well  kill  a 
man,  as  Shakspere  says,  as  take  the 
means  whereby  he  lives.  The  sudden 
metamorphosis  of  an  industrious,  steady, 
law-abiding,  home-keeping  workingman 
into  a  hopeless  tramp,  by  a  combination 
of  manufacturers  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  competition,  is  not  by  any 
means  an  exaggeration.  It  only  requires 
a  few  weeks  of  enforced  idleness  to  turn 
two-thirds  of  the  working  population 
into  tramps  —  that  is,  men  seeking  work 
from  an  organized  conspiracy  which 
thrives  upon  stopping  production,  and 
divorcing  men  from  land  and  materials, 
in  order  to  create  an  artificial  value  for 
their  goods.  These  conspiracies  called 
"commercial  arrangements,"  "trusts,'' 
have  modern  society  in  their  power, 
and  perpetually  recurring  periods  of  dis- 
tress and  enforced  idleness  for  millions 
of  men  is  the  result. 

Everybody  who  reads  Miss  Knapp' s 
story  carefully  will  be  impressed  with 
its  fidelity  to  the  aspects  of  everyday 
life,  and  its  great  power  of  suggesting  all 
the  complex  forces  of  society  in  a  sim- 


Human  EyoIoUod  and  the  Fall. 

One  of  the  leading  metaphysicians  and 
spiritual  thinkers  of  our  day- in  America 
is  Henry  Wood,  the  author  of  "  Ideal 
Suggestion,"  "  Natural  Law  in  the  Easi- 
ness   World,"    and    **  God's    Image    in 
Man."     But  unlike  the  old    school    of 
metaphysicians,  who  led  their  readers 
into  mazes  of  subtle  logical  distinctions 
in  which  nothing  seemed  clear  or  cer- 
tain, Mr.  Wood  accepts  the  'data  of  evo- 
lutionary physical  science,  and  then  re- 
veals the  close  and  intimate  interrelation 
of  the  moral  and  physiciil  sciences,  and 
outlines  the  higher  spiritual  law  that 
governs  all  life  and  incites  mankind  to 
continual  development  along  the  higher 
plane.     As  he  asserts  and  seeks  to  prove, 
in  his  paper  on  "  Human  Evolution  and 
*the    Fall,'"   a  true    evolutionary  phi- 
losophy leads  up  to  the  conclusion  that 
all  phenomena  are  the  manifestations  of 
an  Infinite  mind.     Tracing  the  physical 
development  of  life  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest  forms,  from  the  simplest  to 
the  most  complex,  he  asserts  that  the 
Darwinian  theory  of  evolution  is  defi- 
cient in  that  it  deals  with  forms  and  re- 
sults rather  than  tlieir  immaterial  causa- 
tion, and  does  not  seek  to  go  beyond. 
The  next  step  in  science  will  be  to  grap- 
ple with    the    mystery  of    spirit — the 
moving,  impelling    force  in  life.      The 
materialistic  view  of  Darwin  still  subtly 
lingers  and  colors  the  researches    and 
conclusions    of    a    McCosh,    Le    Conte, 
Abbott,  and  Drummond ;  but  new  phys- 
ical forces  are   being  discovered  which 
will  change  the  aims  and  scope  of  scien- 
tific inquiry. 

All  this  spectacle  of  ascent  from  proto- 
plasm to  reasoning  man  is  only  a  moving 
succession  of  visible  forms.  It  is  every- 
where assumed  that  these  are  the  basic 
reality,  while  the  life,  mind,  or  soul 
manifested  in  them  is  only  a  property  or 
function.  According  to  such  a  philosophy 
man  belongs  inherently  to  the  animal 
kingdom.     But   matter,  per  ae,   never 
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progresses,  and  mind  docs.  Evolution  in 
its  essence  and  basis  is  immaterial.  The 
life,  mind,  or  soul  is  always  the  cause 
and  not  the  result  of  organization.  In 
every  case  the  uuseen  is  the  intrinsic 
entity.  It  follows  that  the  real  progres- 
sion is  in  the  ascending  quality  and  com- 
plexity of  mind  or  life,  and  not  of 
matter. 

This  is  the  groundwork  of  Mr.  Wood's 
argument,  and  from  it  he  shows  that, 
accepting  the  evolutionary  doctrine  as 
the  underlying  truth  of  life,  the  so-called 
"fall''  of  the  Bible  was  really  the  be- 
ginning of  the  ethical  consciousness  in 
mankind  and  a  step  forward  instead  of  a 
moral  declension. 

The  paper  is  brilliantly  written,  as  is 
all  of  Mr.  Wood's  fine  speculative 
thought,  and  it  will  interest  all  students 
of  science  and  the  Bible. 


^^^^"VV^I/^*^^^ 


The  Clairroyance  of  Mollle  Fancher. 

The  remarkable  experiences  of  Miss 
Mollie  Fancher,  of  Brooklyn,  have  been 
attracting  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  the 
press,  and  Judge  Abram  II.  Dailey's 
book,  recounting  some  of  the  most  sug- 
gestive and  important  facts  in  her  biog- 
raphy, has  been  widely  read  and  dis- 
cussed. Mr.  T.  E.  Allen,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Psychical  Society,  reviews  the  case 
in  this  issue  of  Tue  Arena,  and  his  de- 
ductions will  interest  all  readers  who 
concern  themselves  with  the  scientific 
investigation  of  psychic  phenomena. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  English 
psychical  school,  and  Mr.  Allen  believes 
wisely  and  in  harmony  with  approved 
scientific  precedents,  to  make  the  tele- 
pathic explanation  cover  as  wide  a  range 
of  phenomena  as  possible.  To  the  exi- 
gencies of  this  policy  in  its  application  to 
phenomena  classified  as  telepathic  and  to 
other  phenomena  that  gave  birth  to  the 
term  *'  multiplex  personality,"  we  largely 
owe  the  theory  of  the  *'  subliminal  con- 
sciousness" expounded  by  Mr.  Myers. 
Amending  a  definition  given  by  Mrs. 
Henry  Sidgwick,  Mr.  Allen  defines  clair- 
voyance as  a  "  faculty  of  acquiring  super- 
normally  "  a  knowledge  of  facts  concern- 
ing material  things  and  the  normal  mani- 
festations of  embodied  mind,  **such  as 


we  normally  acquire  by  the  use  of  our 
senses."  This  excludes  telepathy, 
whether  the  agent  be  present  or  absent, 
and  so  he  assumes  the  existence  of  a  dis- 
tinct clairvoyant  faculty,  and  divides 
certain  phenomenal  into  three  classes: 
(1)  Purely  telepathic,  tliere  being  noth- 
ing that  even  remotely  suggests  clairvoy- 
ance; (2)  purely  clairvoyant,  there  being 
nothing  that  even  remotely  suggests 
telepathy;  and  (3)  mixed  cases,  where, 
prima  facie  J  they  appear  to  be  explicable 
by  the  simultaneous  operation  of  both 
faculties,  or  might  be  explained  by  either 
faculty.  He  then  analyzes  the  evidence 
in  the  biography  of  Mollie  Fancher  to 
show  that,  in  his  judgment,  in  spite  of 
the  division  of  opinion  among  English 
psychical  students,  there  is  strong  evi- 
dence to  sliow  that  man  docs  possess 
the  clairvoyant  faculty. 

The  case  of  Miss  Mollie  Fancher  is  a 
very  interesting  and  extraordinary  one, 
and  Mr.  Allen's  conclusion  that  she  does 
possess  a  true,  independent  clairvoyant 
faculty  will  lead  many  to  examine  the 
evidence  for  themselves,  and  may  start  a 
train  of  investigation  that  will  result  in 
important  discoveries. 


^*^v^^^^#*^^ 


Should  War  he  Aholished  ? 

In  this  striking  and  suggestive  study, 
Mr.  E.  P.  Powell,  the  well-known  pub- 
licist, raises  the  question  whether  peace 
under  certain  conditions  of  internal  cor^ 
ruption  and  political  abuse  is  not  more 
to  be  feared  than  war.  He  seems  to 
think  that  human  nature  is  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently evolved  on  a  plane  of  moral  and 
spiritual  rationalism  to  justify  the  aboli- 
tion of  war.  His  argument  is  able  and 
masterly,  as  is  everything  which  comes 
from  his  pen,  and  it  should  set  thou- 
sands of  Christians  thinking  seriously  as 
to  whether  injustice  and  wrong  are  com- 
patible with  peace. 


S^^^^^^^^^^i 


The  Arena  Past  and  Futare. 

The  June  Arena  will  open  Volume 
Thirteenth  of  this  review;  and  at  this 
time  we  may  be  pardoned  for  noticing  a 
few  things  accomplished  by  our  maga- 
zine, aside  from  the  great  educational 
work   which  a    fearless    review   must 
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necessarily  accomplish.  In  addition  to 
employing  the  ablest  and  boldest  think- 
ers of  America  and  Europe  to  discuss 
great,  live  problems,  this  review  has 
never  faltered  in  its  allegiance  to  the 
cause  of  justice  or  in  its  efforts  to  alle- 
viate the  sufferings  of  the  people  and 
bring  about  a  higher  morality  and  a 
broader,  more  tolerant  and  humane 
sp  it.  It  has  exposed  the  horrible 
conditions  in  the  slums  of  our  great 
cities,  and  has  raised  and  disbursed  sev- 
eral thousands  of  dollars  among  the 
exiles  of  society.  It  has  been  the  instru- 
ment through  which  numbers  of  educa- 
tional centres  have  been  started,  through 
which  fundamental  social  and  economic 
questions  are  being  studied  in  a  manner 
which  it  is  safe  to  predict  will  bear  fruit 
for  justice,  freedom,  and  fraternity  in 
the  years  which  are  to  come.  Nor  is 
this  all;  unjust  and  immoral  legislation 
has  been  so  persistently  assailed,  and  the 
wrongs  wrought  by  indefensible  legisla- 
tion have  been  so  ably  pointed  out,  that 
in  more  than  one  instance  the  agitations 
carried  on  by  this  review  have  brought 
about  the  enactment  of  just  and  benefi- 
cent laws. 

With  the  opening  of  the  present  year 
The  Arena  began  a  systematic  agita- 
tion looking  toward  raising  the  age  of 
consent  throughout  the  republic.  The 
attention  of  the  various  legislators  of 
the  country  was  called  to  the  ess'ential 
injustice  of  the  inhuman  and  debasing 
laws  now  in  force  on  this  subject, 
and  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  sense 
of  honor  and  manhood  in  our  legis- 
lators. More  than  this,  the  public  was, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
nation,  made  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  existence  of  statutes  which 
should  bring  the  blush  of  shame  to  the 
brow  of  every  man  and  woman  in  the 
civilized  world.  As  a  result,  at  least  two 
states  have  this  winter  raised  the  age  of 
consent  to  eighteen  years,  and  bills  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  the  age  have 
been  introduced  in  more  than  a  score 
of  legislatures,  while  an  educational 
agitation  has  been  inaugurated  which, 
it  is   safe   to   predict,   will  end  in  the 

abolition  of  these  odious  laws  whioh 


permit  a  little  girl  to  legally  consent  to 
her  degradation  and  ruin.  Ths  Abena 
does  not  propose  to  let  this  question 
drop  until  every  state  in  onr  Union  shall 
have  righted  this  great  wrong  to  maiden- 
hood, to  society,  and  to  posterity. 

Another  special  feature  of  The  Abbita 
which  finds  no  parallel  in  any  other 
magazine  of  opinion  is  the  systematic 
discussion  of  root-problems  of  civiliza- 
tion—  questions  such  as  heredity,  pre- 
natal and  post-natal  influence,  the  funda- 
mentals of  justice  in  social  and  economio 
conditions,  and  the  building  of  charac- 
ter. These  topics  have  been  little  dwelt 
upon  by  magazines  of  opinion  in  the 
past,  and  yet  they  are  questions  upon 
which  progress  and  happiness  depend. 
The  Arena  has  inaugurated  an  educa- 
tional campaign  along  these  lines,  and 
the  good  results  are  already  d:.mon- 
strated  in  many  directions.  This  review 
appeals  to  the  conscience  of  men  and 
women  of  conviction.  It  has  never 
catered  to  public  opinion,  but  has  sought 
rather  to  stimulate  thought  and  educate 
its  readers  to  become  independent  think- 
ers. 

The  June  Arena  will  be  an  exception- 
ally fine  issue  of  this  review.  We  have 
made  arrangements  for  some  special  xeat- 
ures,  which  will  appear  during  the  sum- 
mer, which  will,  we  believe,  be  very  popu- 
lar with  our  readers.  Illustrations,  fic- 
tion, and  biographical  sketches  will  be 
striking  features  during  the  months  of 
June,  July,  and  August  —  the  months 
when  even  the  most  earnest  thinkers  seek 
rest  and  recreation.  These  special  features 
will  be  inaugurated  in  June  by  one  or 
two  papers  carrying  exceptionally  fine 
illustrations,  also  some  delightful  stories 
and  sketches.  The  June  Arena  will  de- 
light the  artist,  the  student,  and  the  lov- 
ers of  good  literature  who  believe  in  art 
for  progress  rather  than  art  for  art's  sake. 

Again  we  wish  to  thank  the  thousands 
of  subscribers  to  this  review  who  are  so 
effectually  extending  its  circulation  and 
infiuence;  their  loyal  work  is  deeply  ap- 
preciated by  us.  The  battle  in  which 
we  are  engaged  is  no  personal  contest,  it 
is  a  battle  for  progress  all  along  the  line 
ol  ciYilizatloQ.    The  conflict  calls  for  tho 
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service  of  all  who  see,  feel,  and  believe 
that  the  world*s  happiness  and  elevation 
can  only  be  secured  through  education, 
toleration,  and  justice. 

In  the  June  Arena  the  eminent  his- 
torian, John  Clark  Ridpath,  will  con- 
tribute an  important  paper.  The  series 
of  papers  on  "Wellsprings  of  Immonil- 
ity''  will  be  continued  by  a  paper  on 
"Prostitution  within  the  Maniage 
Bond,"  by  the  Editor  of  The  Arena. 
Several  other  striking  features  will  make 
the  opening  issue  of  Volume  Thirteen 
exceedingly  interesting  to  wide-awake 
men  and  women  of  conviction. 


>w^>N^^v^>^'^>\ 


John  Clark  Ridpath  in  The  Arena. 

A  feature  of  the  June  Arena  will  be  a 
paper  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  by 
the  eminent  historian,  John  Clark  Rid- 
path. A  fine  portrait  of  Mr.  Ridpath 
will  accompany  this  contribution.  Few 
men  of  our  day,  and  probably  no  Ameri- 
can writer  whose  literary  fame  is  due  to 
serious  writings,  enjoys  such  popularity 
as  Mr.  Ridpath.  He  has  nobly  won  a 
most  enviable  position  among  the  fore- 
most historians  of  our  age  and  nation. 
This  paper  will  be  one  of  several  strong 
and  interesting  contributions  to  the  open- 
ing number  of  Volume  Thirteen  of  The 
Arena. 


^^^Fs^>^\^^^r^ 


The  People's  Highways. 

The  second  article  in  Prof.  Frank  Par- 
sons* series  of  economic  studies  on  mo- 
nopolies in  this  issue  deals  with  the  ques- 
tion of  cheap  and  rapid  transit  in  cities, 
and  it  deserves  the  close  study  of  every 
person  who  realizes  the  gigantic  defects 
and  costliness  of  the  present  system  of 
corporation  service,  under  which  the  cit- 
izens surrender  all  tlieir  rights  and  get 
nothing  in  return  but  a  bad  and  costly 


service.     The  data  which  Professor  Par- 
sons has  gathered  together,  in  this  sum- 
mary of  this  pressing  and  vital  question, 
have  taken  many  months  to  collect  from 
sources  which  are  inaccessible    to  the 
average  student    and    inquirer,    and   in 
many  cases  have  only  been  obtained  with 
enormous  trouble  and   most  persistent 
application.     So    much    chicanery    and 
deception   are   practised    in    connection 
with  everything  relating  to  the  manage- 
ment and  returns  of  the  street  railroads 
that  extraordinary  difficulties  and  obsta- 
cles confront  the  student  of  economics 
who  would    get    at  the  facts  of    their 
cost,  receipts,  expenditures,  and  returns 
for  the  purposes  of  comparative  statisti- 
cal study. 

Professor  Parsons'  is  the  first  attempt, 
so  far  as  we  know,  in  current  economic 
literature  to  demonstrate  that  a  two-cent 
fare  is  economically  possible  on  our  street- 
car lines.  The  paper  contains  a  sharp 
And  clear-cut  analysis  of  the  statistics 
published  by  the  Boston  West  End  Street 
Railway  Company,  and  shows  by  the 
figures  of  the  Company's  report  for  1894 
how  the  municipalization  of  the  road 
would  save  the  city  four  millions  of  dol- 
lars a  year  out  of  the  six  and  three- 
fourths  millions  they  pay  the  monoply, 
and  at  the  same  time  give  the  citizens 
and  taxpayers  good  service  and  better 
accommodations  for  two  cents  instead  of 
five. 

It  is  not  the  least  exaggeration  to  say 
that  no  such  valuable  series  of  red-hot 
contemporary  economic  studies  has  been 
offered  to  the  American  public  within 
the  last  ten  years;  and  in  the  present 
wave  of  civic  awakening  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco  they  should  ef- 
fect much  good.  They  alone  are  worth 
the  subscription  price  of  this  review, 
and  should  bo  passed  from  hand  to  hand 
among  all  thinking  people. 


Food  for  Children. 

It  often  seems  strange  to  mothers  that  with  all  their  a 
in  preparing  food  for  their  children  they  do  not  thrive.  Tt 
grow  thin  and  pale,  and  there  is  plain  evidence  that  th 
food  does  not  give  them  enough  nourishment.  They  do  \ 
assimilate  it 

It  is  just  this  condition  that  leads  to  the  wasting  disea 
so  common  to  children  nowadavs.  Non-assimilation  of  fc 
is  the  starting  point.  Healthy  children  require  about  oi 
third  of  their  nourishment  for  their  brain.  Sickly  childn 
who  assimilate  only  a  small  portion  of  their  food,  need  it  all 
the  brain  and  nothing  is  left  for  the  body.  The  problen: 
just  as   clear  as  daylight. 

So  is  the  remed3^  In  Scott's  Emulsion  you  have  Cc 
liver  Oil  in  an  easy  and  palatable  form,  together  with  t 
Hypophosphites  of  Lime  and  Soda.  Cod-liver  Oil  has  be 
used  successfull}^  over  two  centuries.  Nothing  takes  its  pk 
as  a  concentrated  nourishment.  The  H3^pophosphites  are 
aid  to  digestion,  tonic  for  the  nervous  system  and  of  espec 
value  to  nourish  the  bones  of  growing  children. 

Children  always  like  the  taste  of  Scott's  Emulsion.  Tl 
makes  its  administration  easy.  A  little  of  it  given  to  childr 
after  meals  seems  to  put  new  life  into  them.  It  makes  the 
rosy,  robust  and  plump.  It  overcomes  their  wasti 
tendencies. 

AVe  sell  two  sizes.     The  50  cent  size  will  afford  a  trial,  and  perhaps 
temporary  affections,  such  as  CoiijT^hs  and  Colds  (for  which  it  is  most  excelle: 
this  quantity  may  be  sufficient.    But  always  be  sure  you  receive  Scott's  Emuls 
when  you  call  for  it.     There  is  nothing  else  "just  as  good." 

Scott  &  Bownet  New-York.    M\  Yiru^^Lv^x.^^   ^^^.«^ 

When  writiDgl'p\e«M  mvatioix 


ARENA  PHYSICIANS'    DIRECTORY. 


Phv^iciflnS  ^  Oood  SUadlng,  whea 
s^  ■■jroiwiaii9    subscribing  to  The  ARENA. 

Are  requested  to  send  their  professional  cards  — 
not  exceeding  two  (2)  lines  — to  the  advertising 
department  for  insertion  in  the  above  directory, 
for  the  accommodation  of  our  snbscril>ers. 

TERnS  for  subscription  and  card  for  one  year, 
$6.00  with  order.  Additional  space  over  two 
lines,  40  cents  fier  line  extra  for  each  insertion, 
less  5  per  cent  for  three  insertions,  10  i>er  cent  for 
six,  and  20  per  cent  for  twelve  insertions. 


Each  memlxjr  of  the  following 
list  of  physicians  has  been  recom- 
mended as  thoroughly  reliable  and 
of  good  standing  in  his  profession. 

ALABAMA. 
Gadsden.    E.  T.  Camp,  M.  D.,  428I  Broad  St. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Los  Angelfs.     a.  J.  Stevens,    M.  I).,  cor.  Seventh 
St.  and  Broadway. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Bridgsport.     S.  J.  Damon,  59  Harriet  Street. 
Broad  and  Gifbert  Streets. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 
Washington,    Irving  C.  Rosse,  1701  H.  St.,  N.gW. 

FLORIDA. 
MiCANOPV.     L.  Montgomery,  M.  D. 

INDIANA. 

Indianapoli*;.     C.  T.  Bedford,  M.  D.,  290*Massachu- 
setts  Ave. 


CAN  BE  CURED. 


Rend  for  100  pp. 

illustrated  hook 

and  learn  how. 

PklliMlelplila,  Pa. 


CURED  without  med* 
icine.  Kbeumatl!im> 
spinal  Disuuaes  and 

■■^■i^^"i"^""i^^"  Dn)|isy  oasily  cured. 

For  a  valuable  book  FKKK  tu  all.  Address, 

Dr.  C.  1.  TUAIUCB.  1401  IambIc  Tcaple,  Clileafw 


ARALYSIS 


r  A  TT  Fni  ^^  reduced,  15  lbs.  a 
rM  I  '^»-^^  month.  MisHM. 
AInlpy,  Supply,  Ark.,  Bay.n.  "I  lost (50  lbs. 
andfJel  spH-ndid.'  No  starving.  Nosick- 
noss.  Tarticulars  and  Sauinh*  IJox  (seaU-d) 

*ct8.  Hall&Co.,  r.L.Box404,St.Louis,Mo. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston.    J.  P.  Chamberlain,  M.  D.,  Hoffman  Hout. 
313  Columbus  Ave.,  Suite  3. 
M.    White   Tilton,   M.  D.,    Hotel  OxiwS. 
Huntington  Avenue,  Electricity    aod  Diseases  oi 
women. 
Frankun.    J.  Cushing  Gallison,  M.  D. 


MICHIGAN. 

Grand  Rapids.    W.  H.  Ross,  M.  D.»  Room  45,  Widdi- 

comb  Block. 

NEW  YORK. 

Hornellsvillb.    John  S.  Jamison,  M.  D.,  8  Center 

Street. 

OHIO. 

Akron.     Kent  O.  Foltz,  M.  D.,  181  So.  Howard  Sl 
Cinci.snati.      W.   a.    R.   Tenney,  M.  D.,   Nose  and 

Throat  Specialist,  261  W.  Eighth  St. 
Lorain.     Frank  Ernest  Stoaks,  M.  D. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Emtorh'm.    E.  O.  Bardwell,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 
Lebanon.     D.  P.  Gerberich,  M.  D. 
PiTTSDL'KG.     Frederick  Gaertner,  M .  D. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 
Bristol.    Gertrude  Gooding,  M.  D. 

TENNESSEE. 
Nashville.    Henry  Sheffield,  M.  D.,  X41  No.  VineSL 


Electrical  Appliances.    Address,  The  Thomas  Bat- 
tery Co.,  Cardington,  O. 

Rudy's  Pile  Suppository 

is  ^uranteed  to  cure  Piles  and  Constipation,  or 
inoiicy  refunded.  50  cents  per  box.  Send  two 
stamps  for  circular  and  Free  Sample  to  MASTIX 
RUDY,  Rejri.stered  l*harmacist,  r^Ancaster,  IV 
No  Postals  Anhweiied.  For  sale  by  all  flnt 
class  dnijjjJTi.sts  everywhere. 

OUR    IMPROVED    BREATHING    TUBE. 


(for  use  of  common  aik) 

Is  the  best  and  cheapest  device  ever  oflcred  Caff 
Developing  Throat  and  Langs.  Uueqoalled  lor 
preventing  and  curing  ConSttlBptioil,  AstlMU, 
Catarrh  and  Throat  Diseases.  Also  for  prcrentioa 
of  Colds.  Invaluable  for  public  speakers  and  sinfcn 
for  improving  and  strengthening  voice.  Send  stamp 
for  circulars  to  Y,     Hygienic  Supply  Co.,  Bostoo, 


Mrf».  J.M.B.wrifes:**!  thank (Jod  for  Tokolofirv; 

by  following  it  I  cured  inyHolf  of  local  trouhloHof  tlio 
worst  kind,  and  Dyspepsia  of  seven  yearn  .«tandinp." 


An  agent  writos :  "I  never  thought  I  would  like  to 
be  a  book  agent,  until  I  read  Tokol«>^y,  and 
then  felt  as  if  it  would  be  real  missionary  work.*' 


TO  KO  LOG Y 

A  complete  ladies^  guide  in  health  and  disease^  by  Alice  B.  Stockham,  M.  D.,  in 
practice  over  25  years.     Prepaid  $2.75.     Sample  pages  free.    Best  lerniS  tO  ftgeiltl* 
ALICE  B.  8TOCKHAM  A  CO.,  277  Madlson  St.,  Chicago. 

When  writing  pleMe  mention  Tei  Axmi. 


WALL 


.  fyou  are  koIdk  to  paper  yoar  HoaM 

•7— m  laaul  60  periKnI.— by  Bend- 
crlptfonii  of  rooms  yoD 
.  ..  .  ,..peraiidalK)UCwhatprloe 
goods  you  de-  ^^  h  |k|bbk  alra.and  wevlll 
iDBllyoutliolnr- VVBIICD  K°Bt  selection  jr 
tbe  most  aitlUbleB#nrr  Hand  beaut  I  nu 
Deinamples.wlUi  |    *^'    — "»  our  jtulds  how 

are  the  laraeBt  dealers  of  WallPaperg^l^Fr 
iDthtU.H.  Oqo  good  Agt.  or  paper  la  UPP 
liaFiKer  wanted  In  every  town  to  aeil  W^  RlMH 
from  large  sample  boohs— price  11.00.  ■     ^^^^^ 

CHAS.  M.  N.  KILLEN, 

1333  FlltMit  Itrwat,  PHILADRLPHIA.  PA. 


"Ill 


lAll  you  liitve  guessed  about  life 

ilDsurance  may    be   wrong.    If 
jou  wish  to  know  the  truth, 
JBend    for    "  How    and    Why," 
POST"    issued  by  tlie  Pbn!i  Mutuai, 
,__     JLiFB,  fl21-3-5  Chestnut  Street, 
AuC      iPhiladelphia. 

SEID  FOR    "TO-DAY"   IO:P*Y. 


Relis^ion  of  Good  Sense, 
Practical  Reform 
t^  Current  Literature. 

Only  $1.00  per  year. 

Two  months  on  trial  for  10  cents. 

FREDERICK  A.  BISBEE,     -     Publisher, 

Philadelphia.   Pa. 
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«'!"L?*F.»L"E«-    SPiCILL  OFFER   »CM|  M«,BEJTER. 

BEATS  A  CAKE  IN  ONE  MINUTE. 
TUi:  MOST  woyit^JtK-ri.  ixrJcXTioy  or  thu:  fujnon.    xo  dishes  ^JfD 

ai-OOXH  TO  CLUAX.    xo  TIH£li  HACK  AXB  AJtMS. 

KinoliKilHautnfeTery  ten  will  buy  our  jlcHie  Vake  Anicr  if  ibowo  luil  eiplkined  totberD.    Ulan 

equHl  lo  a  ([rowu  ptnou. 

To  IntrlHlact  it  atticklu  viian  we  liaveno  iigent  »•  iclJl  »nd JWJO  cenl«,  lilrcr— well  wrapped— (tampi 
or  mouey  uriler,  UKK  ACUK  UAKK  b£ATEt(  witb  nclp«  and  fiM  intnicUiuu.  If  you  iftciwvtli 
cnler  a  <£iiei>  bentcr.  yau  uiay  deduct  tlie  M  ceuu  aud  yua  hite  your  SAMfl^E  fJtE^.     Or  we  will 

nelabbor*  and  frlcnda  and  xsud  u>  t&.uu  for  ■  dozeu  Ue.Len,  wbicb  sell  for  tliJ.OD,  makiug  a  cUar  pn*t  qf 
^7^  for  a  few  houn  or  an  eveolug't  work.  Oub  ludr  told  11  In  oue  hour.  Auollier  agent  IS  in  two  houn 
audahalf.  ADOthtr  (Wured  aclub  of  12  inane  eTealns.  One  man  k11>  tll.OO  worth  tTuy  day.  Fulipai- 
Ucolart  MDt  for  itamp. 

BUTLER  MFC.  CO.,  3M»,  OHIOAOO. 
When  wriUns  pleaae  meiitloii  Tbs  .bsmk. 


THE  ARENA  ELITE  HOTEL  DIRECTORY. 


Realizing  that  many  thousands  of  the  regular  readers  of  The  Arena  are  personB 
accustomed  to  travel,  we  have  arranged  the  following  directory,  which  our  friends 
will  find  very  useful,  as  no  hotel  will  be  mentioned  in  this  department  which  is  not 
strictly  first-class^  or  tho  best  in  the  city  or  town  mentioned.  Our  readers  will  confer 
a  favor  on  us  in  patronizing  hotels  mentioned  in  this  directory  when  travelling. 
Numbers  of  people,  when  travelling,  are  at  a  loss  where  to  go  when  they  reach  their 
destination;  and  we  believe  that  to  such  this  directory  will  prove  a  great  convenience. 


FLORroA. 


Jacksonville. 


Tremont  House,  Comer  Main  and  Forsyth 
Sts.,  Dodge  &  (*ullen8,  Proprietors. 

THE   ALMEHIA   HOTEL, 

E.  S.  Douglas,  Proprietor     .     .    TAMPA,  FLA 
THE  TROPICAL   HOTEL, 

KiSSIMMER,    FLA. 

ILLINOIS. 
Centralia. 

Central  ia  House,  F.  I).  Rex  ford,  Proi)rietor. 

Rates,  $2  per  day. 

IOWA. 

HOTEL   LINDEKMAN. 

Newt.  C.  Ridknoi-r       .       .       .       Proprietor, 
CLARIXDA,  IOWA. 

MASSACHCSETTS. 
Boston. 
The  Brunswick,  The  Victoria. 

American  and  Euroi>can.    European. 

BARNES  &  Dl'NKLEE. 

Adams  House,  SM  Washinpton  Street. 
Vendonie,  Tlie,  Connno:tweaith  Avenue. 
Young's  Hotel,  Washington  Court. 

Boston's  Fashionable  Winter 
Home    for    Transient    or 
Permanent  Guests,  on  the 
European  Plan. 

C.  A.  JONES  &  CO.,  Proprietors, 

Copley  Square.  Boston.  Mass. 


THE  SURF  SIDE  HOTEL. 
Open  July  1, 1892. 

The  Suerbukne  and  Bay  View  Houses, 
Ol>en  June  17, 1802. 

NAXTl^CKET,  J.  Pattersox  «&  SOK, 

MASS.  l^roprietors. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

SWIKTWATER. 

"  Swiftwater,**  a  Summer  Resort  on  the 
Pocono  Mountains,  3Ionroe  County,  Pa, 
Arthur  Maginnis,  l^roprietor. 

NEBRASKA. 
Tekamau. 

Astor  House,  H.  N.  Wheeler,  Proprietor. 

NEW  YORK. 

CATSKILL   MOUNTAINS  — O'HARA     HOUSE. 
Lexington,  Greene  County,  N.  Y. 

Sitimted  in  the  ver>'  centre  of  all  principal  points 
of  attraction  amonc  these  famous  mountains. 
Oi>en  June  to  November.    Write  for  Circular. 

B.  O'HARA,  Proprietor. 


BOXEL*    Overlookinfl^  Central  Parl^ 

Fifth  Avenue,  ^-^..^  ^\    Absolutkly 


58th  and  59th  //T^C 

Streets,  N.Y.  %\f 
The  Highest  ^ 
Class. 


Firb-Pboof. 

American 
and  Biirop»- 
an  Plans. 

The  water  and  ice  need  are  vaporized  and  froaen 
on  the  premises,  and  certified  to  as  to  pnriiv  by 
Prof.  Cftias.  F.  Chandler.  ^     ' 


Send  your  full  name  and  address  to  Dobbins* 
Soap  Mfg.  Co.,  Philada.,  Pa.,  by  return  mail,  and 
get/r«e  of  all  cost,  a  coupon  worth  several  dollars, 
if  nsed  by  yon  to  its  fall  advantage.  Don't  delay. 
This  is  worthy  attention. 

Whsa  writing;  please 


First  Class  Hotels, 


When  subscribing  for  The  Arena,  are  requested 

to  send  us  Uieir  business  card,  not  exceeding 

three  lines  (about  20  words),  for  insertion  in  the 

above  directory,  for  the  accommodation  of  our 

subscribers  and  readers. 

Terms  for  subscription  and  card,  for  one  year 
$5.00  with  order,  for  six  months  $3.00.  Additional 
space  may  be  ha<l,  if  desired,  at  40  cents  per  line 
per  insertion.  A  discount  of  10  per  cent  for  six 
insertions,  20  yter  cent  for  twelve  insertions. 

Xone  but  hotels  tohich  W€  cnn  rtcommend  at 
strictly  firtt  class  art  desired. 

Address  the  Advertising  Departaient,  Assra, 
Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Sdaatiea  Thb  Absna. 


THB    HRENK'S 

Qall^ry  of  E/r^ipept  7l7ipl^er5 


:CONTHINS^ 


The  following:  Groups  of  Interesting:  flen  and  Women : 


Eminent  flen  of  Letters 

Max  Muller 

Count  L.eo  Tolstoy 

Front  a  nnu  plate 

Victor  Hugo 


Eminent  Scientists  and 
Philosophers 

Herbert  Spencer 

Charles  Darwin 

Alfred  Russel  Wallace 
Camllle  Flammarlon 

Joseph  Rodes  Buchanan 

From  a  new  photograph 

Richard  A.  Proctor 


Poets 

John  Qreenleaf  Whittier 

Henry  Wadsworth  Lx)ns:fellow 
Alfred  Tennyson 
Walt  Whitman 

Robert  Browning 
Gerald  Massey 
James  Russell  l^well 

Front  a  new  plate 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 


Young  American  Writers 

James  A.  Heme 

William  Ordway  Partridge 

Front  a  new  photogravure 

Hamlin  Qarland 

A  three-quarter  Jigurt 

Walter  Blackburn  Harte 

From  a  new  photograph 

B.  O.  Flower 

From  a  new  photograph 

W.  D.  McCrackan 
Elbert  Hubbard 

Prof.  Frank  Parsons 
Willis  J.  Abbot 
Henry  D.  Lloyd 


Eminent  Clergymen 

ninot  J.  Savage 

George  C.  Lorlmer 
Lyman  Abbott 


Eminent  Women 

Helen  Campbell 

Mary  A.  Livermore 

Louise  Chandler  Moulton 

Front  a  new  photograph 

Helen  H.  Gardener 
Frances  E.  Willard 

From  a  new  photograph  representing 
Miss  WiUard  sitting. 

Lady  Henry  Somerset 
Countess  of  Aberdeen 

Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton 
Will  Allen  Dromgoole 


A 


LAWYERS'  DIRECTORY. 


Etuih  member  of  the  following  list 
mended  as  thoroughly  reliable  and  of  goo 

ALABAMA. 


ARIZONA. 
ToHBsmHE.    JamciKtUly. 
WiLLCox.    G.W,  Bat«, 

ARIUNSAS. 

D«  Witt.    E.  L.  lohnwn. 
FoKHEST  City.    NdHuii  &  Pievnl. 


rump  &  Wml 


RiTBMIDI.  Wm.  I.  Mdntyie  (Cinr  Atlome 
S*K  Disia.  Sam  F.SmLih.cor.  sihandFS 
8ah  Franciho.  E.  a.  Brlchci,  lit  Montgo 
•■  "  W,  K.  Dainrcriiclil.  wSCali 

F.  M.HuMcd.saSCalifom 
Saitta  Ana.    Ray  KillinEslcy, 
SamJosi.    J.  H.  Campbell. 

COLORADO. 
DiHVBR.     George  C.  Nnrri.,,  Ernc«  fi  Crlnii 
Hcils&Kinklc&n-BiiCwHr  Bl 
jamn  A.  KiLlnn,  JWJ  IVoplt'*  a 

■obi.'H'%'ilwD!™lini.  uii]  MLnLi 


■ssi 


l""/'  1. 


CONNF.CTICUT. 
MAKTroKD.    I«wn  SiKTrv.  lis  Main  St. 

SiJney  6.  CliiA*. 
Naugatvck.    Hcnnr  C.  1tuld»>n. 
Stauforh.    James  II.  OlmMrad.  14  Town  Hall  tlltJg. 

WlLLIUAHTIC.     John  I..  lIunlCT. 

DF.LAWARF.. 
DOVUL    Fulton  &  Van  Dyke. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


THE  FRtNKlIN  TYPEWRITER. 


of  attorneys  has  been  recom- 
d  standing  in  hia  profession. 

FLORIDA. 
lA..     Nel»n  MacKeymildt. 
"s-'arSTma^t's    -Vm«. 
Wall  &  Knighl. 

IDAHO. 
Cm.    J.  Bruml 
Kichard : 


Mi'S^ 


euTH.    J^f,^^„  s   SpeooB. 
Han  &  Sons. 

ILLINOIS. 


s: 


.    J.  L.  R»y. 

Browne,  Ayer^Ji  Aycn.tiiile6i6,  CtuaAa 

ui  Cdnrnicme  Ruildine. 
Kaic  Kane.  116  Emk  Monioc  Si. 
Noirii  Sprise.  »B  La  Salle  Si.,  Rnem  Sit. 
ThoTnton  fXhancellor,  RooDU  54-te,  l(j 

Aihcrsll  &  Cordon,  First  Nal,  Bnk.   BIdg. 
Ball  &  Barret..  j8  La  Salle  St..  Room  H. 

Thoii.^.  HriVmei.  Ronm  54.  94  ■.> ^11e  Sl 
Smith  >  Collection  Agency,  8u  .Meiropolitaa 

.    Sylvoie'r  F.  Gilnwre. 

Henry  B.  Kepley. 
w.  C.  l«vtll.  RooDit  7  lo  10.  De  Boil  Bldg. 

Dunham  ^Ftawr. 

LE.    Jolin  A.  Dcllatii,  H4  South  Main  Si. 
.    C  II.  (latniey,  319  JeSenoo  Si. 


.  R.  1,.  Mti: 
.  ?i.  Kverhart 
T.  Chapman. 

■."j,  M.  R^il 


I  E.  Graham  &  Son,  F 


NO!- 


PRICE,  S7G.00 
FEWER  Parts.  less  cost. 

Whtn  writing  i 


The  Franklin  is  not  a  Second  R»(e  Mackine, 
designed  [□  be  suld  at  a  reduced  figure.  Ouc  ■i'" 
has  been  SIMPLICITY.  This  atluned,  a  low 
price  naturally  follgws. 

Having    400    leas    parts    than    other  standard 
v.rile[5,  can  we  nuL  alTuid  to  make  them  well? 
WORK  ALWAYS   IN  SIGHT. 
ALIGNMENT    ABSOLUTELY   PERFECT. 
UNEXCELLED  fox 

PRODUCING  MANIFOLD  COPIES. 

CUTTER  TOWER  CO., 

12A  Milk  Street,  BOVTqn, 


IRRESPECTIVE  OF  PRICE,  THE  BEST-TRIAL  PROVES  IT  I 


BTiVDAKD  EETBOARD. 
FEBFEOT  KAHirOLDEB. 
8IMPLEBT.  BTBONQEST. 
Don  ICAITY  COLOR  TOEE. 


National 

Typewriter. 

National  Tiptirllir  tt.,!!i.Ti  PHIaai.,Fa. 


SPECItL 
OFFER 


DIXON'S    No.  e7S 

Cycle  Lubricant 

Ii  a  solid  stick  of  peculiar!  v 

ning.   ii  is  iar  superior  to  anyihiiiEht^ti 

Satnpht  poMtnffB  p<fid,  IS  cenf«« 
J08.  SDUir  CSUCIBIB  CO.,  Janaj  City,  K.  J. 


ifl  eraphiiethat 


I    /!^=Xr,  TYPEWRITER 


TYPEWRITERS 


DO  you  BUY  PRINTING?  CORRES- 
POND WrTH  THE  PRINTERS  OF  THIS 
MAGAZINE,  C.  A.  PINKHAM  &  CO., 
269  CONGRESS  ST..  BOSTON,  MASS. 


TELEPHONE   1044. 


Lay 
The 

Poundation 


UWTEIS*  IRECraKT  — Continued. 


OF  A 


Southern  ilotne, 

AXD  SECURE  A 

IO%  Investmentv 

99euna  by  Real  Estate. 


RBalind  Improvement  Co., 


521. 


171  DefNsHn  St., 

BistN,  Hiss. 


Go  SOUn.  Vatore'i  moit  FftTored  Lud 

All  ItALTII.  b..Z2«r  1-,  C'lr  lone  Drougut*. 

Tim  MArk*t«  and  Flr^t  Pr:?e§.  The  Poor  lUn'i 
Paradiie.  Sqj  a  Heme,  Frait  aad  Tnck  Fum. 
on  EafJ  TerxM.  S*:.  1  '^  »:»-Lt*  u>  pav  i>r>.taee  oa 
"The  Eoad  to  Wea!th  Leadi  through  the  Sosth," 

E.  C.  ROBERTSON  &  CO.. 
Meatioii  Ajudta.  Neare  Bi>iz.,  Cin'.-innati,  O. 

ARE  YOU  LOOKING 

FOR  A  CRAIBE  II  LOCATION  ? 

If  yoa  are  not  sstisfied  with  your  pretent  site. 
or  If  joa  are  not  doinir  qoiur  a^  well  a«  jou  voald 
like  to,  wbj  noC  coivider  the  a<lr»ntairei>  of  a 
location  on  the  Illinois  Centrai  R.  R.  or  the  Yaro^i 
4  MiMiMippi  Valley  R.  R.  ?  TbeM-  roa-i*  run 
throii4;h  >K>uth  Dakota,  M:nn«-*oiJt,  Iowa,  WI«- 
consin,  Illinoit,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Teanet*ee, 
3iIiaiiaHppi  and  Louifiaoa,  and  po9«e§« 

FIIE  SITES  FOR  REW  ilLLS 
BESTOFFREIBHT  FACILITIES 

CKXMB  PBOXUIITT  TO 

COAL  FIELDS  aid  DISTRIBIITIN6  CENTRES 

lUELLIBENT  HELP  OF  ALL  RIROS 
iAir  IIIDS   OF   RAW   MATERIAL 

For  full  information  wnf^  the  under^ifmed  for 
a  copy  of  tb«  pamp!ii*.-t  eu titled 

ISiSr'^n  WANTING  INDUSTRIES 

This  will  fnre  you  the  population,  cirv  and 
county  debt,  demtn  rate,  a«6e!i«ed  ralnation  of 
property,  tAX  rate,  annual  «bipments,  ntw  mater- 
ial*, in»lu«trie^  de«ired,  etc. 

To  Hound  indu4tri«-«,  which  will  bear  inTestifra- 
tion,  substantial  inilur-<ment8  will  be  eiven  by 
many  of  the  plare«  on  the  linei*  of  the  lilinoi'si 
Central  R.  R.,  which  i*  the  only  mad  uiiil*-r  one 
management  running  throuch  fr<>iu  the  N*onh- 
We-fm  State*  to  the  (julf  of  Mirxii'o.  i^JEO.  C. 
PflWER,  luduitrial  Comini-'?ioner  I.  (.'.  U.  R.  Co., 
504  Centriil  Station,  Chiciigo. 


St. 
-Va 


La  P :  rrz-    C.  H.  TrasoelL 
I-a="c  E  'Isb.ri. 
I  E«  »N  ■  >      CLarlcf  M.  Z>:c. 
MATr-.^*.---i£.    .V.  M.  F.i:-. 
M  -  N~ ;  i: :. i. . .    O  .li-rx  ac  h «*iae:T . 
f-.-.v   .—-:.     R.  E.  •!«£l'£*b«.  zzj  MAcrijpm  5s. 
P; : N  Ti— :  s .     Liz  i  ic.  •  :-a.-=.h".e. 
V -N : :  N  C :  —  .     P-*: .  >>#:■; k=ey . 
Vaua^-^:*.:.     a.  !•.  EA.-ti:iiiaew. 
'■V-.vMi^..     Ny*  i  Nye. 
W:>.itE.sTii-     Wiii.:«n  &  W. 


M 


IN  MAN*  TERRITORY. 

I"WA. 

A>Aw:-=.\.    ?be«ar.  ac  M  :Car=.. 
CM.  Pr-w-. 

L.  L.  r-e.A-:. 
Cez/km  R\i:i.?.      W.   L.   Cri**=ias.   Rooms    i   »»^4  i, 

•>:>=:  h:^:c. 

"         -  R::;.^;  i  Cr>.ier. 

CH.«-_i:e  C:-rk-.     T.  A.  Hani. 
Ct-int-N.     R.ber:  R.  Kali* in. 
r'vN'VF.Y.     T.  H.  i  E    R-  iVsram. 
:  •  =.  f  M  :n-eI .     T .  R.  Folt .-r .-ft. 
F'. 5 ■-•;-.£.     T.  J.  Paiilcv.  C-r.  -th  asi  Maia  Sis. 
yi.Km.y:iK---J7  .-xs.      J.    t     Cuncy,     ad      Fioof     Co«n 

H  ■.■u*< 
M'iiNTN  i  S"x.    Fred.  Coura.  Tr. 
Mr.  A>?..    M.  L.  Ilcv-j. 
Ne .»  H.o*ir--:  s.    J.  R.  Bane. 
« » i  A  -  E .     Eaior.  i  C'.y  ie. 
<:."X  C:Tk-.     T.  P.  >'l::r7:hv. 
We=  57ER  C:rv.     Wolev  Ma 


KAXS.\S. 

AsTH:^^■^■.    J.  P.  Gr?ve. 

Garden  Crrv.    Browa.  Bierer  &  CoctctaL 

r,5iE.\T  Benc.    Clarke  &  Ru&sell. 

H  \RrE2.     ^ara.  S.  Suuoo. 

H".-rrH:s<'-N.    J^hs*.  Winnie  &  FairchidL 

KANC.4.S  C-.Tk.    C'.>f*t5n,  Haai-t^a,    Fuller  &  Cobbbr 

s-?=,  Huitt-i  Buuiicg. 
Or.EK-^s.     >.  M.  McElrsy. 
0>:-"KNE.     E.  F.  Robi&ioo. 
<.Kk.\;-:-.j.*..     Marshall  Gephart. 
«>>■*£*>:'.     Case  &  Gla&se. 
s:  rr  Crr^\     L.  V.  Craveres. 
>T'>:ktos.     W.  B.  Ham. 
TorEK.\.    Douihitt,  Jones  &  Maaoa,  Bmnk.  of  Toodka 

Bjildin^ 
\V:rHrrA.     Sankcy  &  Campbell,  go 

Market  St^. 

KENTUCKY. 

B  VRBC  '.-^TLiE.     Tax»e»  D.  Black. 

H\Eic..:;j^B:*Kc.    «>.  S.  Postoa. 

HEsaERS-^s.     Montgomery  MeirittL 

L>  '-.".S'.-iLLE.     Ro«-an  Buchanan,  4x8  Centre  St. 

MoRijAsnELD.     H.  D.  -\llen. 

Mt.  Sterling.     Wood  &  Day. 

O'Rear  &  BigstalT,  Mai 
Paoucah.    Thomas  E.  Mo&s. 


Kys^^leSc 


LOUISI.WA 
Hori!.\.     L.  F.  Suthon. 

M'iNK'fE.    Franklin  Garrett.  cx)r.  Wood  and  St.  Jofaa  Sea. 
Natuhit'VHES.     D.  C.  Scarborough. 
New  Ir.FiCA.    .Andrew  Thorpe. 
Ne-a-  Orleans.     Harry  H.  Hall,  173  Coamon  St. 

"  Moise  &  Cahn.  ai  Comnttixnaf  PI. 

St.  Joseph,  Tens.vs  Pakish.    Qinton  &  Ganect. 

MAINE. 

Portland.    Strout.  Gase  &  Stroat,  59  Eachanse  St. 
"  Clarence  Hale,  39  Exchange  St. 

MARYLAND. 

Bel  .Air.     Septimus  Davis. 
Hagerstown.     Frank  W.  Mish. 
Rock\-:lle.    William  Yetfs  Book,  Jr. 

M-ASS.VCHUSETTS. 
AxHot..     Gcor^  W.  Horr. 
Boston.     Walter  Church,  6$  Albion    Bldg;., 


and  Tremont   >ts, 

recovering  c&tates  and  findinK  heiraT 
<x>uthaid  &  Baker,  97  Sdiool  St. 


When  writing  please  mention  Thb  Abbsta. 


THE  ARENA   LAWYERS    DIRECTORY  —  CONTINUED. 


Gb«»t  Bahmmctos.    O.  C.  Kdwell. 

NnrBunvrooT.    Chaclu  C.  Dune,  ^  Sute  5l. 

P«A»OB¥.     Chmi,  E.  Ho»g, 

PiTn;FiEi.D.     E.  M.  Wood.  9  Buk  R™ 

RocKUMi,     Ceo.  W.  Kelley. 

Sauh.    William  H.  Govt.  Pd»  O 

Spunt.fibld.     Edward  H,   Lalhrop,    Koom  m,  Ful 

Block. 
WOSCKSTEH.     Rice.  King  &  Rice.  6  P.O.  Block. 


:<  BuUding 


CotDWATBii.    John 


J«j 


MICHIGAN. 


S*uiT  Sn 


Kalahazoo.    Wm,  Sbakempeire,  130  W.  Main  Su 
Mr^KBCnu.    F.  A.  Nimi. 

HiiioH.    Sparling,  Lao  ft  Moore. 
Beach.     CW  1,.  Hill. 
-       •■     11.    Jno.  A.  Calwell. 
MINNESOTA. 
LitTH  City.    Ceo.  W.  Butwell, 
.     R.  R.  Briggi,  }Oi  10  JD]  Chunba  of  Com 


St.  Pau 


rll  ft  Prio 


MISSISSIPPI. 
BAnAVIU.!.     L.  L.  Pcsnan. 
BnooKHAViN.     R.  H.  1 


u  BIdg. 


if2=i.' 


KansaiOtv.   Bnwn,ClupiunaBniwn,4t4UaiBSt. 

■■       W.  W.  Davu,  ;i<  Main  St. 
LWKVOOD.     W.  S.  Wheeler. 
Paiiw.    Temple  B.  Robin™. 

St.  Lol'is.    Heniy  C.  Wiihen,  ;ii  Odd  FcIInri  BIdg. 
iflinon  BoHne- 


:artt  'n.  Taylor,  Roonu  jo«  and  410 
an  Central  BIdg.,  Locuii  udBrouliiair. 


NEBRASKA. 
Akapahoe.    J.  A.  DiidiKon. 
Keaknbv.    John  E.  Decker. 
NoiTH  Platte.    William  Neville. 
OXAHA.    J.  H.  BtiTchard,  N.  V.  Life  Bids.,  Roomoia. 
Pl-^TTSHOITM.     H.  D.  l'ra.i.. 
Yoaii.    Geoige  B.  France. 

NEVADA. 
ViaciKiA  Crtv.    W.  E.  K.  Deal. 

NEW  HAMPtiHIRB. 
~     ';>H.  knii^i.Kanlei'a  Block. 


,T  Fall 


Wn>.  r.  RiukU. 


Hatch. 

NEW  JERSEY. 
Belvideri.    jDhn  H.  tlaliike. 
Cahdeh.    Herbert  a.  Diake,iiTMark«  Si, 
Iebsev  tiTV.    Wit.  U.  Gebhanlt,  Puller  BuUding. 
SBHAaK.    W.  C.  Dammn. 
New  BiuHswicE.    Jaim  H.  VanCleeI.3giCeoTieSt 

NEW  MEXICO. 
Ai.niijuEiiQUE.  Bernard  S.  Rodey. 
LasVii(;as.    A.  A.Jonea. 


POPE  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

HARTFOftD,  CONN. 


TThtn  writtng  piMM  nwntbni  Tax  KXRtl_ 


THE   ARENA   LAWYERS    DIRECTORY  —  COSTISUED. 

NEW  VORK. 
BuitKA.    Demon  A  McDowell,  jjsE.WuciSl 
Ei.imm.Li.    John  G.  Grmy. 
fULTOM.     C.  H.  D»im1. 

Ithaca.    DhvuI  M.  Doa. 

KiHCSTON.    Jnhp  E.  Van  EttcD,  t9  John  St. 


J.CS 


letljrChulsC.Ditl 
~  Th^id^n 'it.  Sheu,  DreieL  HMg. 


Pouch KBiFs'ie.    John  H.  Millard,  jj  ! 
Prattsbuiig.    Jay  K-  Smiih. 
SVKACuiil.    Snii<ii.KdloEit&  Weill. 
Thkmia.    D.  Beirup. 


LoinsBUiiG 

NORTH  DAKOTA, 

FahCO.     Newman.  Spalding  &  Phelpi. 

Feed  B.  Mnmll. 
VaixbvCctv.     FrankJ.  Vouog. 

Batavia.    a.  T.  Cnwen  (Im  CtHnmoD  Plea! 
Cakal  Dovhr.    John  a,  >fmieilei. 

Cu«i!1'kd.    HarveyKe^ier,  5}6  Superior  Si 
John  (f.  Winthip,  KoDKi  lo,  B 

Building. 
W.  E,  Ainblei,  »6j  The  Arcade. 

CiHCiNHATi.    Wn.  Houk.  N.  E.  corner  Wa 

Ortu  P.  Cobb,  S.  E,  comer  I 

••  Poglie,  Po'tleager  &  Pogue,  Uni 

Blilg.  ■ 
FlHDLAV.    J.  Frank  Axline,  m'/t  Soulh  Maii 

Liili°''joi«h  Pill^"'" 

Mahsfuld.    Dotinell  fi  Marrioir.  4]|  No.  Mi 


ForTLANO.    Woodward  &  Woodwatd,  AbuifUD  Build- 

Salkm.    Seih  R.  Hammer. 


Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies. 


eVERBTT  O.  PI3K  &  CO..  Proprietor 


1.    j.  O.  Ulric 
.    W  M.  I.ind 


.  Hick.,  Cot.   [ 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
IN.    E.  Keilh  Dargao. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 
H.  H.  Polter. 
),  F.  Sweeiland.  Law  aod  Real  R 


J.  M.  Donovan.  Com-l  and  Dl 
IT.    S.  A.  Raouey,  hnotatj  ai 

TEMNESSEE, 


EVERETT  O.  FISK.  « 
Mi.i.  Connec.nl  by  T 
FiikbuR,  Bc»lon. 


H.  E.  CROCKER,  jo  FiHh  Avenue,  New  Vork,  N.  V- 
Mn.S.  DABNEY  THi;RMOM% 

8oj  ijih  Sireei,  W»i.hinRIon,  n.  C. 
B.  F.  CLARK,  3SS  WalMih  Avenue,  Chicngo,  111. 

W.  O.  McTAGGART,  ja  Church  Si.,  Toionio.  Can, 
J.  D.  ENOLK.4n>Cei«<iry  INJk..  MiniKapulii,  Minn.' 
B.W.  BRINTNAI.I.,4oiW.i9thSl.,Olynipia,Wa>h. 
C  C.  BOYNTON, 

riolj  S.  Spring  St.,  IjOi  Angcltn,  Cnl. 

Correflpondcnce  wllh  employers  !«  inviled.  Regit- 
Intion  fotmt  lenl  lo  leacben  on  application. 

lOO^pa^e  Manual  Free  to  way  address. 

We  have  filled  eisht  ihouund  and  aeveoty-Kven 
poaillona  at  ulariea  ■cirefating 

»-.«/>  9.^ft  inn  nn  ^' 


By  J.  N. 

Exact  Wonijiiittiir  illiitnriuii  tluiniwivM. 

II  [>  a  vn nt  wmfc.   Tu  be  anpTMilaUd  II  IK«U  only  Is  be  UHd. 
—  Prri.  B.  I.  ll'JtifuHR,  Culii/  rmlnritlr. 

An  unliKkcdlKuaaiT  ■•flllitiiiT.— !¥«.  Fhtl,  JMtoH  Callrvt. 


iiryrlii|i»^a  thU  I  btllcve  h 


-l>r:W. 


-Pr^t.  Ilrmii,  (■*(«.«.  ritt 

To  Diy  Ihlnklni.  rrrry  Ihrnllr  ttiu  wlthi'i  lu  be  well 

or  Ir>  kn^p  1th  kiiowlHljie  or  lllatury  brUrbL  «i|ircl«Uy  wl 

ttudy  Uilt  iplf-iidul  wwiim  —  ttmw  panVKt  Laihroi'. 

II  Ei vei  ftr  iBurr  oftbr  Itiilii  nTorftiliial  nHueh  and  the  Bnl- 
hatid  ludinDpnu  or  iFuliiiir  ihinkm  than  apr  other  book  I  know 
uf.  —  tiirml  Jfoi^n,  Itarlfwil.  CI. 

Thl»  bi-ik  11 II  <Untiirl|[lit  B-ynl  road  lo  learDlng.  —  SfdiUf  S. 

Thv  hlntorlo  maun  are  eapcrlnr  In  Alndr  and  enffraTlnjr  toaar 
hiiM-rlo  publiiliHl  m  our  eounuy.-JW.  C.  D.  Umni^St, 


\  C.  \.  ¥HtVo\s  Oi„ 


EVERY  TOWN  .  .  . 

Cannot  Afford  to  have  an 

.  .  .  ART  GALLERY. 

BUT 

Every  Art  Lover  in  Every  Town 

.  CAN  AFFORD  . 


Upon  the  Special  Terms  we  have  made 

™«^^™^  ARENA'S 

Great  Art  Gallery 


THK   AltENA    LAWYERS     DIKECTOKY  —  CONTINUED. 


jdH.  LisiiK 

LaGunoe.     R.  H.  Phelpi,  Muo 
Lahuw.    Itadd&MulaJly. 
LONCVIKW.    Edwanl  U.  tiriflin. 

PUDALl.       R.  W.  HihIhhi. 

Hawik.  llolnai&Bknchwalc. 
SAHAimiNi...  CaMiu!.  K.  Urcncn 
Waco.     lidwivd  A.  Mcinhall.  L 


RkhaTd  B.  Shepird,  Koomi 

viR(;iNiA. 

••,:.iahW(     ■ 
Wiihcn. 

IU.V    N.  S 


CaranKTciid  lUi 
CHAauTnsvii.i-i.    Micajah  Woodi. 


■>.  J„hn».on. 


TAIBWEixCoL-nHoi 

WES 

Chadlis'toh.    Binwn 

Whibung.    Gcuigc  ^ 


Fred  B.  Kiniky. 
UvV  Wipnan  ft  M»nin. 


Hooper     &     Hooper.     Bcnm     g,     Mromx 

RuiNB.    John  T.  WcniwDnta. 
Stol'(;mton.     Luk  ft  Wiii. 
SupKRioR.     n.  E.  Robcm. 
Carl  t.  Pope. 
E.  R.  Mwwatmg. 
Wkst  SLTEBioa.     Reed,  C.mx  ft  Rock,  Roomi  a  lo 
U,  Firet  Nalional  Dank. 

CANADA. 

QUEBEC. 

MONTRBiL.     Ruirouehi  &  Burrouglu.  No*.  611  awl 

614  N«r  Voik  lilc  BuUdiog,  Place  d'Arme*  Sq. 


Umprs,  Mtani«TS  at  Law,  and  Counsellors  at  Law      WF  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 

WlMD  aDbfcriblD);  fiir  The  Akbna.  am 
to  send  tbeir  imiftibtioiuil  canli  (nn( 
tin>  liaes)  for  Inwriliiii  In  abiivti  il'- 

'*""  "   "" "  '"'"normiraubHi^ltei.,. 

ie  year.  f6.(W 

luil  at  W  MnlA  nal  vn  ana  imr  Inwrtlnti,    t'aj  ih.  it  Baiii-k  Trap  Mt.tn.    ITs  pB«ef««ioi[ufc~'  '         * 
ttrelvelnnrtlODiiaiwriientiniroiint  U  allowed.  ELKHART  CARRIAGE  AND  HARNESS  MFO.  CO., 

making  the  net  cnM  at  eavli  aililltioiial  IhiP  »9.K4  W.  B.  PRATT,  Sicrgiaiv.  ELKHART,  ir* 

pel  year.    Adilrena  the  Ailvcrtisin);  Dc|iar 


1.,  U.  i 


KJ.KMMAXX'S 


GERMAN  AMERICAN, 


I      TIE  ST.  UIMIN 

I  popiitar    ■>    ever.      Kit 

I   caulueuconapplU'iiiioii. 
I       RICIIMD  BRI80S  «  CD. 

BiSRiCHS  &  ro., 


m 


UTII  kn  WORLD  IIRBWKI 

TARSMdMAND 


When  wtifixig.v^pa't  ff''*'"™'^**  Mcsak- 


r\U5ICAL 
TABLE5 


MADE    EASY 


A  treatise  embodying  the  results  of  many 
years  of  teaching 


HERMAN   P.  CHELIUS 

Director  of  Boiton  Conservatory  of  Mutie 


Price  50  Cents 

For  sale  at  all  Music  Stores  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 

C.  A.  PINKHAM  &  CO. 

PUBLISHERS 
^-~ 289   CONGRESS   ST.,    BOSTON 


j^WHO 


WHO  <RE  THE  LEMIN6 

OFFIDE  FUBHITUBE  MUHUFACTHBEBS 

OF  THE  WOHLH? 
k  DERBY,  KILMER  &  POND 
'  DESK  CO. 


\ 


lIly.Krcatvar 

line   satl.Uacllon    i 
DERBV  DESKS. 


I  \  Ron  top  Uuka.  all  sizes.  Library  or  Fiat 
^  top  (>cal»,  Otflce  and  DIreclort'  Tables, 
'■'— -"-— bit  tolled  heiiht)  High 


FITCHBURG  RAILROAD 

Sltrkb  Kqlh 

TiMK  AMI 

HoosAc  Tunnel   Route 

THE  FAVORITE  I,INE  liom  Bo«on  to  Trty,  Al- 

Mauntiins,  Syr'acuje.KiKhe-ilii.  Biiflalo,  Niunri  FaM. 
Hamilion     Toronio,  Cleveland,    rtetroii,  Ciodniuiti, 

Fast  Express  Trains 

Wiih  tlcc=ni  PALACE  PARLOR   and 
SLEtPING  CARS  lo  »nd  Irom 

BOSTON     AND     CHICAGO, 
BOSTON    AND    ST.    LOUIS 

WITHOUT   CHANSE. 

LAKE     CHAMPLAIN     ROUTE 

Kot  all  points  Lr 
THE  ONI.V  LINE  r 


Ti  Nc»  Yofl 


.and,  llnndoii.MiltdldMiiy, 
.    Albans,  Si.  Johm.  ud 


El^tat  rtlut  rultr  Cin  U  lai  [rm 

BOSTON     AND     MONTREAL 


Miraculous  Qualities  of  the    ^ympnOriy 

I  ON  t wIvihiMTi  II.    Ii-  hoik'uiiiiI  4.<i|jc  ,.i  bait  l>>- wliiih  ■■  ciii  Rn.k'r  Ihc  iDml 

lii.miwiin..  l>llr;lw;  nilh  ■U.ll.iiiy  jihI  swiiilnuss,  yel  iuUy  mtrt  llw  JemaiKh  r)l 

E„  —-,  —  —  —  ,-,1,1  l>i  iiiKiiiinii- iiiialwiiii 111  iirTaiiii'iiimi.  whiji  iii^iU-K  h  inuaMe  ■•!  irnm- 

XPRES5ION     .      .      .I11.H111;  lliiM.-  liii' >ii.H».'n   M  i:i.|.rb>i.>ii   vlikh  uk  Hie  »riS  ui  j  miuical 

^\m.^,.  a  — — .^n  A  I  I'lHMin.hvstr^il  i-iiiKiliiLiiicA  iW  iMr  ^^iiv/A-'it  .ir  l->  many  iLit  niHit  aitr-K^ 

ORCHESTRAL.       .       m«  f..il.i.c.      T,.  Iml-^    ih^i^ciIv  un.lr[.:n,;'so«.lr>.l  »   |^  1.   Hlbxriiulc 
'    u  .11  will  Ilir  "Vvilim', '•|ii:ii..u3lti.  ijuulvl,  iliicl. 


Effects 

JJ/fT/i  A   i.rni.K  /-K  i<-rr.-K  ,ixr  nyK  r.i.v  ri.iv  thf  symphoxy. 
*•  y     ii.iii'.   vor  iiKAki'  II'    HKUT  .vrsm  r.\'v  Ki-rmrMrxp  ir  and 


l-.F.  ll!:.\Rf  I'MI.V 


\n;.;  AlE.iniii,  Ha.,' il-i^i.'.iwu- m.:    \V«  .il..  \.  .1..  r-,;  ll..u. 


Kiii::m!l  M.' ..:  I1iil.i.1t1|iliij.  l'j„  ijpS  ChLtl- 

vSlv:   \V,.i,in.: 1 1.  l...  uv;  IVnn.ylvanij 

1.:  ].i.iM..tilk,  Ky.,  uajl.umhAw.i  Ihill.u, 


:   1-il1.fic1<],llui.,7$N.>T1 


Pamphlet  cheerfully  sent  upon  application. 

WILCOX   &   WHITE  ORGAN   CO. 

Sole  Manufacturers  established  ig76  Merlden,  Conn. 


